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PBEFAGE 



Man is an animal, and though he may praaomptuoiisly consider 
himself highly civilised and refined, yet he is more cniel, more blood- 
thirsty, and more murderous than the most ferocious wild beasts of 
the forest. The tiger, tlie lion, the liyeua and the wolf only ptnrt 
out in search of jirey when impelled by hunger ; and they never 
attack and kill tlieir own species. But man, who claimis to be the .* 
masterjiieco of creation, who hypocritically wnips himself up in a 
luantlu of morality and religion to cover his iniquities and his atrocious j 
crimes ; man who pretends to have been made iu the imago of God, ^ 
deattoys a( <ma blov thonaands of his fellow beings with triompliftiit i 
exultation and transports of joy ; not for the purpose of satisfying the j 
inexorable neoeasitiea of nature, but with the object of gratifying his { 
fiendish passion of batted and ie?ettge^ and of appropriating by rapine, 
plunder, military contributions and extoiti<»i8 ill-gotten treasures and I 
conquered proTinces, thus trampling the ri^ts of the inhabitants in I 
the dust, and doom in :: helpless widows aiul abandoned orphans to the 
misery and wretchechiess of poverty and destitution. It is contrary 
to every principle of morality and true religion to engage in any kind 
of warfare for any purpose whateA'cr exce|*t in self-dofcTice, and it is 
somewhat strange that nations, who call themselves Christians, should 
wage wars of conquest against each other ; while iKjniinally at least 
they adore the same God, and ought to be governed by tlie moral • ' 

principles taught in the Senuou on the Mount which they coiisider 
jis a divine revelation ; and yet the match is ready to be lighted at r 
the first favourable opportunity to ignite the explosive materials I 
heaped up at the expense of the sweat and labour of the poor, and 
the accumulated wealth of the rich; they constantly talk of peace 
with the neCarioua design of preparing for war, which has no other 
olject but that of sacrificing hundreds of thousands of young men — i 
the flower of the nation, who are made the Tictims of insane ambition 
and of the criminal follies of the governing powers. Tlie religion of 
these Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox and Protestant nations is not 
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Christianity but Greek and Botnan pagamsm,^ modified by Jewish 
theology, rabbinic ceremonialism, and the materialistic perversion of 
tlie idealistic metaphysics of Plato and Philo; and their morality is 
not that of the New Testament ; it is anti-social, it is not founded 
upon social principles, but it is exclasively controUed by sordid 
interests.^ 

Man is the deelarod enemy of nil livint^ oru'ainsais ; and with the 
exception of those animal-^ wliidi ho lias iloinesticated, and has thus 
compelled to become his obedient slavee to do his bidding and to 
perform his labour, or to yield up to him their honey, their milk, 
their silk and their wool, he kills all he meets, sometimes as an ael of 
self-defence, but more frequently for pleasure ; or to make use of their 
flesh, their oil, their hides and their bone& By his mnrderons art 
he has made himself absolute master not only of all animals that 
roam in the forest and of the birds that fly in the air, but of the 
myriad of fishes, crustaceans and molluscs that li?e in the sea ; and 



1 They offer np hecatombs of humau vietimt to Arei or Mars ; and sometimes, 
tiioath tttttly, ATtemia or Diuft ii bomrared with % hnnmii Meri(ia«. The Oatholie* 

in former times worshipped n fetish god called Herat/ ; and the Dominican inquiai> 
tors, those holy fathers of the church, who were his hi I'li priests, had sacrificed 
hundreds of thousands of men and women iu honour of this bloodthirsty god. A 
f«w hundred yean itgo the Protestants were still partially devoted to tliis idol 
woi-ship. In Ocnevft they ofFero.l U]i Servotus as a holoeau<;t to the Moloch of 
intolerauee ; and in England, upon the suborned testimony of Titua Gates, hundreds 
of intioeeiit Ostbolies, though ostensibly eectised of treeson, were sserifioed beeevse 
they were C;itholics. All the Buropean nations without distinction not only robbed 
and despoiled the Jewa, but they immolatctl upon the firo nltar or upon the gallows 
thousands of human victims under tlie name of sorcerers and witches in honour of 
another fetish idol oalled devil or demon. These natione who imagine that cere- 
moninl forms of ■worship, m\ s(ic dofrmufi, 11;o 1>Llic'f in tlio oxistoiico of hell nnd the 
devil are religion, never had, and Itave not now an exact idea of the true humaoitary 
prineiplee of Christianity; and still they call themselves Ohristiana ; sod if they 
Justly denounce the rvligions praeticea of the Buddhiits, the Mi^hamedans and the 
Jews fis being based upon error ami f;ils( hood, it is because tlx y can see the mote 
that is in their brother's eye, but cannot see the beam that is iu their own eye. 
What religion or what morality is that whieh erects monnmente in hononr of 
bloody conquerors ; and adores the assassins of nations as if they were gods. Con- 
ittantine and Charlemagne, tliose unscrupulous, soulless murderers, have their 
memory peri>ctuatcd by stntues erected in their honour in that magnificent Catholio 
temple oalled St. Peter in Rome. The poor fisherman Peter wlio at the eommand 
of his master sheathed his sword, if rtnw w insLippt d amidst the rahhle crowd of 
saintly vagabonds and despotic kings and emperors, the ass a ssi n s and dcspoilers of 
nations. 

' The governments of these nations enforce severe repr-^ssive laws against nihilists, 
anarchists and fenians who aho nmil themselves of tiie dincoveries of science, and 
imagine that they can reform society by committing the most heinous crimes ; but 
the govaming powers give themselvee the pemleious example, for offensive wars, 
which violate owry law, human und divine, are Bothiogmoie than legalised nihUism, 
auturohism and feuianism on a grand scolei, 
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even the Luge whale and the gionl elepliAiit cumot eacape his ierocioua 
instinct of (Usiiuetkni. 

Man is an animal, and he differs only from other animals in a moro 
highly developed social and intellectual capacity. All animals arc 
more or loss social, for the Jiec<>ssity of pairing for the projtagation 
and pcrf>etuatiun of tho species is itself ruie of the most potent ele- 
ments of sociality. All animals communicate with each other hy the 
aid of language, for the neighing of tho horse, tlie helluwing of tho 
bull, the Larking of ihe Jog, the song of the nightingale, the croaking 
of Uie frog and the hum of the bee an audible aigtu of ideas zepre- 
senting eztenud oljects impressed upon tbe bnin through the medium 
of the senaes ; or (hej aie ezprosaioos of an internal longing addressed 
to a mate ; and the hozse^ the dog, the ox, the elephant and other 
animals have even acquired, at least to a limited degree, a knowledge 
of human language expressed in articidate sounds hy the human Toice, 
which they understand so perfectly that they never fail to act according 
to the idea which tbe words express. Language is in fact nothing 
more than the universal medium of communication which, hy the 
sense of touch, enables all objects of external nature and all organic 
forms, including man, to converse together within the limits of the 
sphere of action asbigned to each individual exiistenca Pamdoxical 

it may seem, man and animals have but one sense, which is tho 
sense of touch, and even j)lants and inanimate objects are endowed 
with this sense in a iinutcd degree. Tho retina of the eye, the 
tympanum of the ear, and the Schneiderian membrane of the nose 
are. nervous expansions capable of receiving impressions from a dis* 
tance by touch effected by light motion, aonnd motion and volatile 
emanations; and these impressions are the source of ideas of the 
highest Older, and consequently are the veiy essence of language. A 
hndscape speaks fsr more eloquently and trothfully the aid of 
light motion expressed in visual language, than a)uld be expressed in 
audible language by the most eloquent orator. The sun, the moon 
nnd the stars communicate with man in the clearest visual language 
through the medium of the telescope, the spectroscope, and tho process 
of photography. The papilla? of the tongue di.-tinguish dillerent 
tiiste^i, and the nervous extremities of the lingers discern many phy- 
sical qualities of tangible objects by close contact. The language of 
the deaf and dumb, expressed by the aid of tho fingers, an well as 
written language, is addressed to the eye instead of the ear; wliile the 
fingers of the blind perform tho fuuctiou of the eye. The antennae 
of bees and many other insects are so sensitive to external impressions 
that they serve not only as medium of communication between them- 
•elves^ but they perfonn like fingers the function of touch by dose 
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contact with the objects of the external world ; while their organ of 
sight, of liearing, of taste and smell are equally sufl5ciently developed 
so to onalile tlirm to understand tlip language express^^d by external 
olijects as far as it is necoss'ary for their self -existence, their self- 
prijiervation and their self-pi'opaL;ation. But bees bavo in adilitinn a 
vocal language. The discovery made by a bee of a deix>ait of sugar 
or otli( r alimentary substance, which is communicated to its com- 
panions by the hum tut, tut, brings in a moment to the spot a troop 
of hungry beea. Ants converse with each other and hold long coun- 
cils by the aid ol their antenniB which are very aenaitive, and they 
thus oommimicate to each other by light touchea in mimie language 
anything in which all are alike interested ; anch aa the manner of 
fighting a common enemy or eacaping danger. The leader of a tioop 
of chamoia informs his companions of any danger that may threaten 
their destruction by a loud, exfwessivo, whistling sound, a language 
which they all so perfectly understand that they immediately disperse 
in every direction. Even stones speak a clear t I unequivocal lan< 
guage, much less perishable than the records of tho printing press. 
The stone monuments of Egypt have furnished, in part, the liistory 
of an ancinit civili?ation, and though entombed for many centuries 
beneath the and mbbish of ages, yet they revcaknl in eloquent 
language, the most important lii>tnrical events of the distant past. 

As soon as language makes an impression upon the enr or tlie eye 
or even the fin^jers or anv of tlie other senses it ceases to bo lai)uua''e, 
it is transformed by the bruiu or other nervous rnaUer into perception, 
not simply of mere words but of the objects of which the words are 
the signs, for words in themaelvea have no meaning, they are merely 
empty sounds, and if they are regarded as signs of ideas it is alto- 
gether conventional ; words of foreign languages have no meaning for 
those who do not understand them. Even abstract ideas are the 
essential outgrowth of the concrete as typified by external nature. 
Spirit, wluch is the highest abstraction in most languages of civilised 
Europe, is expressed in Hebrew by ruach, in Greek by cruu/ia and in 
Latin by ^rifug and animtM, words which in these three languages 
have the original meaning of air and breath. Heaven is but the 
spiritual countorpart of tho blue expanse of the firmament. In a 
philoeopliiral s-nise (Io<l is the generalisation comprehending all the 
powers antl active forocs botii of the physical and moral world ; in a 
theological sense he is tho mighty king, tho inexorable despot, tlm 
loving father, the self sacrificing son. Ho is represented in paintings 
as a long-beardr<l, old man of majestic appearance, or as a naked 
human liguru nailed to a cross, and he ia even symbolised under the 
form of a dove. 
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All animals are necessarily endowed with memory, for this faculty 
is indispensable to all without distinction for purposes of feeding and 
pairing ; they also possess the faculty of reasoning in various degrees, 
and most of them are proltably gifted with a goodly share of imagiiia- 
tion, lliough they liave no conception of poetry or religion. The 
hooded crow is in the habit of lifting shcll-tish to a certain height iu 
the air and tlien letting them fall on the rocks of the shore in. order 
to break (he sbelL Some Bpedes of monkeya will use etones for tbe 
purpose of stinking and breaking a nut Hie depbant (ears brandies 
from trees which he uses as an arti&dal taU for &nning himself to 
keep off flies. The tailo^bird {Sylvia nttoria) works wool or cotton 
into thread with its feet and beak, and nses it to sew leayes together 
for its nest. The LestrU pearanHeuB will not take the trouble to 
catch fish for itself, but pursues the gulls, until worn oat bj pursuit 
they eject their prey from their crop. The she-Wolf buries a portion 
of the flesh of the prey she has killed, as a provision for her cubs> 
and after having satiated her appetite, she will wash lior mouth in a 
stream or rivulet, that the he-wolf may not discover by the scent that 
she had devoured fresh meat, for otherwise he would force her to 
deliver up to him the remainder of the flesh she had hidden away. 
The working bees who, on the accidental death of their queen, the 
mother of the hive, produce a new queen by feeding the maggot 
hatched from the egg of a working bee^-who are all abortive females, 
with a peculiar food called bee-biead| know Tory well that without a 
queen thtte would be no new progeny, and the hive population would 
necessarily die out All this is called instinct^ but it is really a com- 
plicated process of reasoning based upon a combination of ideas from 
which A just eondusion is drawn. Instinct is an internal, impulsive 
force of action exdted by a sense of eelf-prescrvation and sclf-propa* 
gation which man has in common with all animals. It is by these 
instinctive impulses that men and animals satisfy their appetite and 
gratify their voluptuous passions. But sudden impulsive acts of S( If- 
prc5Grvation, which are produced by external impressions, are not 
instinctive, for these acts arc controlled by judgment and reason based 
upon previously acquired experience. As men and animals instinc- 
tively satisfy their appetite whenever they feel hungry, the impulsive 
force is int«mal, but tlie act of eating is not instinctive for it is 
external, and is effected by the aid of reason iu making a choice of 
food most proper to accomplish the object. The fact that certain 
animals are capable of being trained, by which they acquire certain 
halnts and aptitudes not previoudy developed, shows most condu- 
dvdy that their mental faculties are susceptible of a certain degree of 
devdopment^ and that they possess reasoning powers; for the train- 
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ing of animals does not differ in any respect from the edncation of 
ohildien who are apecuUy tiained that they may acqnire eeitoin habits 
and certain aptitudes. The dog; the horse and the elephant are not 
only educated to perform certain acta, but those acquired aptitudes 
are even potentially communicated by heritage. On the race-course 
the horse evidently manifests an ambitious 8j>irit, and he exerts him- 
self to outrun his rivals. The Kewfoundland dog wlio saves his 
master from drowning is certainly a reasoning animal. The shepherd's 
dog is equally sagacious, and is fully up to the duties he is tmight to 
perform. Since all animals are endowed with ^eiisiml ]'(MCt'i)tion, 
and hnve a bmin or other nervous matter to enable thoin to act in 
accordance with this perception it follows a.^ a necessary consequence 
that all animals are possessed of a certain degree of reasoning, for 
otherwise their sensual organs would be entirely useless to them. An 
morals are simply the outgrowth of society, for abstract morality is 
only a dream of the metaphysicians, the dog, who is a social animal 
of a high Older in the economy of human society, possesses in his 
fidelity and friendship to his master and the members of his family a 
far higher mond character than thousands of servants who are ade- 
quately rewarded for their senricea 

The functional activity peculiar to man to evolve abstract thought^ 
to develop articulate language which designates by distinct vocal 
sounds and written characters all objects in nature perceptible by the 
senses, and his capacity of giving direction to the forces of nature 
so as to increase the natural objects, which are the product of evolu- 
tion, by a process called art , di-^tinguislies him from nil other animals; 
and the instrumental organism o£ his liand fitted by tlie most acute 
nervous sensibility for the most delicate preliensili' fund ions, rcndi-rs 
him superior to all other organic forms in the infinite variety of his 
productions and tiieir perfect adaptation to useful purposes. 

It is not the object of this Preface to controvert the ingenious 
axgomente of Hr. Darwin in support of the theory of transformisro,^ 
as recorded in his works on the Origin of Species and the Descent 
of Man, for the facts upon which the arguments are based are trae'; 
but the conclusions drawn from these facts are admitted by Mr. Darwin 
himself as well as hy his followers to be only conjectural or hypo- 
thetical These conclusions are accepted by many of the most 
eminent zoologists as being well founded ; by others, on the contraryi 
they are rejected. The whole theory is but an abstract deduction not 
susceptible of being verified by experimental proof j and like meta- 



' Transmutation, whidl nssas aduuigs of substance, does not express the id<» 
implied in evolaiiciiiiurjr proom mn according (o the theory of Mr. Diirwia. 
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physical speculation it may strike some Diiads as beiii^ iaconiroyertible ; 
wliile olhen moie aeeptiaftl— and fhe author bobngs to this class— 
may find it ingwiioiu^ and even yeiy learned, Imt entirely inadequate 
to roToal the secret ptoeeseee of nature^ by means of which oisanio 
auhstance ms prodnoed and osganio beings were dereloped— <a know- 
ledge which is beyond the reach of the hnman mind ; thongh some 
giant intellects, like the Titans ol old, may im^ne that they are able 
to scale tiie heavens. The author does not affirm bat denies, and as 
a negative cannot be proved, he attempts to show that the affirmative 
does not rest upon a solid foundation.^ 

How was man and how wero plants and animals first produced t 
This is a problem which no mortal man is capable of solving, and 
which must ever remain a mystery, for the external conditions neces- 
sury for evolving the germs of orL^'anic forms no longer exist, and as 
all orgjiniscd existences are now propagated by germ development or 
by fission, this is one of the secrots of nature which human science 
will never be able to penetrate. Creation is a physical impossibility ; 
the nniversal laws of oonserration rigidly exclude both creation and 
annihilation. Hatter possessing inherent eapaeito of devdopment, 
is indestructible, it can have no end, and as it is utterly inconceivable 
to the hnman mind how something can be produced from nothinj^ 
the conclusion is inevitable that all that existe now has always 
existed under different modified forms, either as elementary substance 
or potentially by virtue of the inherent combining and organising 
powers of the simple elements of matter. Nonentity or Tacuity, 
which must have preceded creation, is inconceivable and consequently 
utterly impossible. As all things are possessed of impulsive, of atomic. 



^ The Buddbuts, tbe Mohamedanf, the Jews and the Catholics believe in th* 
truth of certain dojmau whicli they call roligion, l>ut which do not corrfspond with 
th« reality or logic of things, and yet thej ad%-atioe hundreds of plausible reasuus 
in mpiMirt cf tlMir belief : aad they h»T« wrifctw m imnMDM niunlMr of booki on 
the sub]"»' -t which would f<;rm an extensive library. No one could MftvillM UmiU 
eren by the soundest arguments that their fuith h not well founded. 

ntto htferou na fhat BouMtm attempted to ]>ror« iha iuuiuirtelity off Um Mml 
by a conjectural altonuttiTe ; thoagh the imtnortality of tlrtWKil. whidi SMjIm an 
•rticle of a religions creed, is not nuBceptiblc of proof. 

Tbe Cartesinus start out with tbe proposition: ''X tliiak, therefore I exist;" 
IB J Mml tliat Ihinin has m Mm of {ho lafbdt«» and thfa idea aonld only have been 
communicated to man by un infinite boiDg, and thisinfinitr fning i» God ; and they 
suppose that their conclusion is incontrovertible, though the exisiooce of God being 
a religioni belief, ia not aoeeeptible of proof. 

The theory «l tittntfermism rests upon no better basis ; it is not an aHMolate ov 
laatheniatical or even a historical truth ; it is simply a belief supported by nntnerous, 
ingenious plausibilities which though predicated upon real facts, are simply deduc- 
tlo«% the iavootioiia of a fertile iaaginatloa, aad no aisaneata aad no reaaouioga 
eodd eonvineo tlu faithful of this mw vdigtoa of tho amonndaiaa of tboir boUof • 
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or of voluntaiy or of siderml motion ; and as air and other gaBes have 
the property of indefinite diffusiou; aa the denser medium neces- 
sarily penetiates the rarer medium, Die conclusiou is irresistible that 
vacuity does not and could not exist in nature^ for if there \rere 
▼acuity the radiating light of the sun could never reach the earth, for 
it only propagates itself by undulations ^ which are neccsjarily com- 
municatod through a medium generally called ether, and from tlience 
it is communicated through the atmosphere, for objects are only 
rendered visible to the eye by reflection. 

Deatli, which is the coniur-atone of ascetic theology, presents 
nothing that is real ; it is niertily a negation, a fantastic creation of 
the human mind. lu the highest philosophical sense death is but a 
change of slate or condition of organic matter which, in conformity 
with its nature^ is subjected to a regular process of transmutation. 
Organic forms can no more die or be annihilated than metallic iron 
which, on being exposed to atmospheric influences, dianges into rust 
or the oxide of that metaL Material things must continue to exist, 
and to exist is to lire under some peculiar form. They act, they 
move, they are animated, they are eternal To nature nothing can be 
added; from nature nothing can be taken away. 

Hypotheses and theories, by which it is attempted to solve problems 
which, according to their nature, are not susceptible of positive solu- 
tion, can never form tlie basis of science. Every science must eonsist 
of precise knowledge, and mmt be based upon real, indisputable facts 
and general principh^s capable of being proved by ex^»erimeiit or 
demonstration. The Darwinian hypothesis of transformisni, which 
supposes that all organic existences were in the course of ages gradu- 
ally developed from the lowest organic forms by a process of trans- 
formation, is not susceptible of beiug demcmstiated or proved by 
experiment or personal observation; and it is therefore only an 
ingenious theory, but it is not a sdentiflc truth. The laws of nature 
are uniform; they are at the present day precisely what they were 
hundreds of millions of years ago; for if they were not uniform the 
sun might rise some day in the west instead of the east, which is a 
j)liy?ical and even a mathematical im[>ossibility, notwithstanding that 
the Egyptian priests had told Herodotus that though in their time 
the sun rose in the east, yet formerly it had risen in the west. 
Organic forms were originally produced by the combination of the 
simple elements under conditions which human science will never be 
able to search out or scrutiuise. ^o one can tell how carbonic acid. 



1 The theory of the propagnlion of lii^ht by iindttlatioill llM bMB {irOTecl l»y BI. 
Arago to be budd upon iooontroTeriible facte. 
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water and ammoniu which exist in nature, can by combinatiou be 
transformed into the simplest self-propagating vegetable cell or proto- 
phyton, and much less into a self-propagating animal cell or protezoon. 
The chemist can produee organic and inoiganic forms which nnassisted 
nature does noi produce, hecause man, vho is a part of nature, is one 
of the liKctorB indispensably necessacj for their production, as the 
polype is the factor for producing coral reefs, the bee for secreting 
honey, the silk-woxm for secreting silk ; but there are an infinite 
number of organic and inorganic forms which natuie produces under 
conditions that arc not dependent on human action, and most of these 
man cannot and could not pn^iuce, because the process of production 
docs not and can never ronie within his sphere of action, and must 
consequently remain unknown to him. As liunian action wa3 not a 
nccesairy instrumental force for the first production of organic forms, 
for it to<jk place long bofore man himself came into existence, it "will 
bo impossible for man to discover its process or even understand lU 
mode of operation. 

The tlieory of traiiiiformism cauuot be established by any positive 
fact, for no one has ever seen any species of plant or animal transformed 
into another species either by a natural or artificial process for hybrids 
are not species but are simjdy varieties of the species from which they 
apiang, and are not perfect indiyidnals capable of perpetuating their 
existence.^ The Rhynchonella and Ugula, two biachopodous moUusea 
which existed during the earliest Silurian period, and can he traced 
through all geological ages up to the present time, arc still the same 
both in organic and external fonn, and liave not been changed by tlie 
evolutionary process of transforruisni ; they have remained unaflected 
by natural and sexual selection and the nature of the environment ; 
one ia still the Fame wedge-shaped, sharp-beaked ?hcll, and the other 
is still the same pedunculated slu ll as they were myriads of years ago. 
The ibig, which still exists in Egypt, docs not differ in characteristic 
peculiarities from the Pharaonic ibis found in the monuments of 
Egypt whicli had l)con munimilied 6000 or 7000 years ago. It is 
true, it is assumed that natural selection does not act upou all orgauic 
beings alike, its transforming power becomes exhausted, and some 
animals remain unchanged after having attaint a certain degree of 
development This may be considered as an arffitmmhm ad abmrdumf 
for instead of ptOTing by positive, indisputable facts that natural 
selection has transformed animals of distinctly marked species into 



> Besides this fact proves nothing whatever, for the mule or tbe hiunj or any 
cither hybrid is not prodaced by natntal wkctioB, but hf •rtifieial, mxiuI ieleclion 
qI wiaatiani uid fovMd ch«nMt«r. 
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othfiripeciag eqimUy distinctly marked ; euch for instance as a leopard 

into a lion, or a rliinoceius into an elephant, we are told what we 
already know that natural selection has not been able to tmnsform 
the Bhynchonella and Ligula in a million of years, nor the iins in 
6000 or 7000 years ; while it is assorted ^rithout the least proof that 
they have been developed by natural selection from un specialised 
protozoa until they reached tlicir present stature ; but tliey could no 
longer proiluce any profitable variations, to enable them to reach a 
more advanced type. This is at least a convenient mode of shirking 
the que&tion. 

Organic forms, endowed with iiihereut power of self-propagation, 
contain as a part of their organism the germ of their own individuaUty, 
and this gecm oompiises all the elements or chaiacteristic oigsnie cells 
ol the individual oiganism, precisely corresponding witli the or^^'auic 
being which it lepresenta It can develop nothing beyond it^ though 
its growth and development is dependent on certain eztemal condi- 
tions, which maj modify or even deteriorate, if they cannot entirely 
prevent the developmcmt of some parts of the organism; but the 
external conditions cannot change the essential characteristics of the 
species which the germ represents. Evolution is an internal faculty 
of material substance ; and while external conditions are necessary to 
impart the initiatory impulse of action, and furnish materials for the 
structural development and for the maintenance of the integrity of 
the organism, they cannot change the inherent, functional activity 
characteristic of the animal or plant. 

During the Devonian epoch fishes were often of great tiize, and they 
were complete and perfect in all their part8, thoy were an perfectly 
organised as the ganoid fishes are at the present day ; they represent the 
highest group of the class ; and there is no evidence of development 
upwards from the Silurian mollusc, worm or trilobite to these fishes^ 
or a gradual rise of these fishes from the lowest to the highest It is 
assumed that the g^oid fishes are of a primitive type, because their 
frame is composed of cartilage, while fidies developed in succeeding 
geological ages, had their cartilaginous skeleton converted into bone 
by the aid of natural selection. But this assumption is unsupported 
by facts ; it does not take the period of a geological age to change 
curtilage into bone, for such a process is going on every day ; nor can 
this process of transformation be inherited, for if inherited it must be 
inherited from some primitive organism, and the question naturally 
arises whence did this jnimitive organism derive its capacity of 
changing cattilag(i into bone, for external, mechanical conditions, 
such as strain and presi^uro, impart no such property to the vascular 
portion of the cartilage; for there is no analogy whatever between 
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bone and mecfainiGol piMSiire and stnin. Unless the ongBmsm was 
ofigSnally possessed of the inherent property of developuig cartilage, 
and develop it in precisely that mode which gives support and form 
to the framework of the organram, no mechanical influences, no 
pressure or strain or any other external Gondition could either prodaee 
it directly or impress it -with its proper character. The organism 
itself must have originally possessed all the properties, by Avhich 
natnral phenomena arc distinguished from all eternit}- ; and animals 
have reached their present state of deTclopment from specialised 
protozoan germ cells which must have been endowed with the faculty 
of making muscles, cartilage, bones and all other parts of the animal 
frame in tlio precise manner in vvhicii they exist, fully adapted to 
external conditions. 

As the crystal is formed by the xiecnliar polar attraction of the 
apeoifle atoms^ the atoms which pcodace the regolar hexagon of 
apsenlaT iron could not produce a enUc crTBtal of lock salt or the 
rhombohedrie eiyatal of calc spar either in form or aubstanoe. The 
same holds tme with regard to the organic worid; the germinal vesicle 
and the genninal apot present all the primitive elements or molecules 
for the development of a peculiar, specific ozganism. The molecules 
are nothing more than multiple combinations of inorganic atom^ and 
they have by virtue of these condonations an inherent power of 
specific motion : the multiple motion of the <5imple elements which 
form the tertiary and quaternary compounds and the still more com- 
plicated motion of the more or less complex combinations of tlie.so 
compounds. Organic molecular motion is therefore in its nature not 
different from simple, inorganic, atomic motion, except that it is 
inextricably complicated, being the result, as far as human knowledge 
is concerned, of an undetiuable entauglomcnt of atomic combinations. 
Locomotion is itself only the product of molecular motion of inorganic 
elements in combinHtiop, and tnniferred to the mass in the form of 
meohanie motioD. As the free moving atoms of silica could only 
ptodacs^ under certain conditions chalcedony, opal, onyx, jasper, or a 
ssX'Sided prism soimonnted by a siz«<ided pyramid, or a >hexahedml 
prism of amethyst, but could not produce the octohedral prism of 
protoxide of copper or the rhombic plate of selenite, so the compound 
atoma or molecules which compose the genninal vesicle of a dog are 
forced, by th ir inherent constitution, to unite in order to form the 
oig^niam of the dog in all its parts, and could not form the organism 
proper to an ape or to a man. A protophyton or a protozoon can only 
reproduce itself, for its compound atoms are not specialised to prodnco 
any other organic form. A nnnibor of compound atoms, formed un<ler 
certain circumstances and combined under certain conditions, might 
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have originally fomed the geitn of a miaoeGOtnc Euglenai with in* 
heient power of specific developmeiit, but the form and combining 

power of the atoms can no more transcend the limits of the oiganism 
of the Eugiena than the rhombohcdric crystal of spathic iron could 
under any condition whatever be tiansfoimed into the r^folar hexflp 

gon crystal of f^pccnlar iron. 

It is wholly gratuitous to siij*poso that the larva of tlic asciJiana 
of the present day, which are produced from eggs, were one of ihu 
advanced tyj^ea from which iiiau was gradually developed, because 
they possess a heart and a circulation. The compound atoms of the 
eggs of the ascidiaiis are undoubtedly composed of the same elementary 
constituents as the compound atoms of which man is composed ; but 
the inherit property and the cbaraeteristic natnia of the compound 
is not dependent merely on the presence of the same elements, but on 
the number of atoms forming the group, the mode of mnltiplb com- 
bination making up the compound of specialised moleculea^ the cir* 
cumstances under which the combination is formed, and the external 
conditions which originally imparted to them enetgy and ini^toiy 
force of action. The free moving atoms of carbon and oxygen may 
by combination produce carbonic acid, and this may combine with 
oxide of calcium and form carbonate of lime ; which, under certain 
conditions, may assume the fonu of common limestone, of marble, of 
Iceland spar or of amgonite. All tlioso decidedly distinct fonns of 
carbonate of lime have a well-defined individual existence; they are 
all composed of the same fundamental elements in precisely the same 
proi)ortiou ; but the diiierence of their atomic motion induced by 
various external conditions imparted to Iceland spar a rhombuhediic 
form, to arragonite the form of a rectangular prism, to marble a 
granular crystslline texture, and made common limestone amorphous 
But all these different forms composed of the same substance an not 
produced one from the other by any process of tzansfonnism i but by 
an inherent power of action peculiar to the atomic motion of each 
one separately and independent of each other, in conf onnity with the 
initiatory impulse impazted^to the fundamental elmentB,^by peculiar 
external conditions. 

Natural selection is represented in Mr. Darwin's theory as a blind, 
passive principle perfectly intangible ; it is not itself a force, nor is 
it anything real ; it i.s >irnply a mytholop^ical fiction repres?pntin;^ an 
assemblacjc of conditions and forces of a certain decree of vital activity, 
wliich arc supposed to be capable of counteracting and neutrali>ing 
other conditions and forces of le-.s vital activity. It is an extremely 
unfortunate term ; it is indclinite and almost unscizahle, requiring 
considerable eiforts of the mind to get at its ujeaning, and a still 
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pr«^r^tor effort not to lose sight of its complicated operations. The 
survival of the fittest and the struggle for existence are at least active 
forces, and they are simple and comprehensible expressions, but natural 
selection is a kind of mysterious divinity, a Dens ex macliina that is 
supposed to produce changes in the organic world, not by a pre- 
conceived design, or upon a wcll-devisod scheme, but altogether 
accidental, which, ii they aie not produced l)j an omnipotent power, 
an no leas muaculon^ lor while we know that the developed 
which it is asserted it has produced, actually uxiBt all arouid us, no 
one it able to explain its modut operandi except npon Banniaes and 
ooigectnnl plansibilities which it is impossible to piove^ and still 
nune impossible to Teiify by expetimentd proof. How and why has 
natmil selection invested the diatomaceiD with a siliccoos covering 
ornamented with the most beautiful symmetric carvings, while the 
desmidifls are left without this protective shell, notwithstanding that 
they are variously ornamented with strios and dots. How and why 
do some of tlic diatoniacca) and desmidiie exist as solitary individuals, 
and others are united in ppccific groups capable of division. How 
does natural selection account for the fa(?t tliat some Clost'eriums and 
the Epithemia turgida are reproduced by fission as well as by pairing, 
developing sporangia ; while the Vaucherias are propagated by pairing 
giving birth, as it were, to movable spermatozoa. How could natural 
selection produce a mushroom that grows up in a single night from a 
spore not mora than one four thousandth of an inch in diam^er. 
What primofdial type could have piodnoed the polypori, and the most 
divsfsified microscopic fonns of fuogi which exceed in number all 
other ciyptogamoiis jdants, and which are least organised .and least 
differentiated, diffinring in plan of construction from all other forms of 
vegetation. How could natural selection make the pollen-granulea 
of the primrose cylindrical and furrowed, and those of the sunflower 
spherical covered with tubercles surrounded by spines. Why did 
natural selection endow some fishes with expanded pectoral fins so as 
to enable them to fly, and thus momentarily escape their enemies ; 
while others, who are ^nrroundeil by the same environment, and are 
pursued by the same enemies, are devoured, because they possess no 
such means of escape. How and why diil natural selection through 
the instrumentality of external conditions develop the unsightly hump 
of the zebu cattle and the two humps of the camel, while all other 
bovine species have no hump, and the dromedary has but one of these 
ezereseencea How and why did natural seleetion through the instru> 
mentslity of external conditions develop the two long ivory tusks and 
the prdiensile proboscis of the pachydermatous male elephant^ while 
the female elephant, which was necessarily produced under the same 
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oonditiaiis, has no tusks or vdrj short ones, to whom they would bo 

fu more useful for defence in the protection of its young. "WTiy hag 
the pachydermatous rhinoccroa, who inhabita the same region of country 
and is surrounded by the same environment, a horn instead of tusks 
and a ])ratruding upper lip instead of a proboscis. These perplexing 
questions are not answered hy saying that all those organic peculiari- 
ties arc made necessary on account of the specific structure of the 
anin.ul m order to meet existing external conditions, for this would ' 
be a tacit admission that there was design and adaptation, Irat tho 
external oonditiofit and the enTinmment are passive agencies and 
Uisd f oxcea^ whose aetion is altogether acddental ; design and adapta* 
tion an internal impnlses, they can only piooeed from a vital and 
inteUeetnal foiee^ and the eondiisloa is inesiatible, it ia not the 
external conditions that developed the speoific oigana to salt the 
environment ; hut it is the vital and intellectual agency inherent in 
the molecular combination of the oz|paiic materials that developed 
the specific organs to make them correspond with the correlated parts 
of tlie body of the animal, and adapt them to existing extenud 
conditions. 

We are told that nature selects the fittest individuals; that is, 
those who arc most perfect in their organism to meet the external 
conditions, and those species only are preserved which have been able 
to adapt their organism to these conditions, and for this |)urposc nature 
selects beneficial variations that may by chance occur lu liie organism. 
Of course this docs not mean that nature by force of intellect makes 
this selection ; but it means that extranal eonditiona produce atruo* 
tund variations that may he profitahle or hutfal to the individual; if 
they are profitable they will pieserve and perpetuate not only the indi- 
vidual but the species ; and if, on the other hand, they are hurtful, tihey 
will giadually destroy the oi^ganism, and the species must necessarily 
become extinct ; for both profitable and hurtful variations are inhe- 
rited by the offspring for an indefinite period of time. But un fortunately 
for this theory the variations produced in nature by external conditions 
are slight, and are never pereistent, for the promiscuous sexual inter- 
course of individuals, who arc not all affected by the same variation, 
would, in course of time, efface every trace of the slight change pro- 
duced by external conditions, and atavism is also an important factor 
to counteract any casual variations. Variations can produce no per- 
manent changes in the organism ; they may exhilarate or impede the 
functional activiiv, but in either case the variation is simply propa- 
gated by iuheiiUuce for a ct^rtain period of time until it is counter- 
acted by neutralising external conditions, or it must lead to the 
extinction of the individualB hy undennining the vitality of their 
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organism^ The diaitge of vnlatloii produced could only tliglitly 
modify ib» oxtoxnal fonu ov the degvee of fmictionfll eetiTity, but 
it could not change the form of e vital otgan or the natnift of its 

characteristic fnnctioiu. The air Trhich is an essential external eon* 
ditioTi niM not have transformed the trachea of insects or the 
branchiaB of fishes into the lungs of mammals. A tadpole, with taU 
and gills which enables it to live in water, chuiges in a few days, 
loses its tail and develops lungs, and thus becomes an air-breathing 
animal with tho capacity of living on land. It cannot bo pretended 
tliat it is natural selection that produces this transformation, but it is 
the inherent property of the organism that accomplishes this change, 
and the external conditions do not only not produce it, but it is 
evident that the atiaptation of the organism to different conditions ia 
an internal aptitude which exists independent of the conditions ; and 
the <ngan ia modified with a view of meeting the requiiementa of the 
new conditional not by accidental external infinencea hxought to hear 
npon some few indiTidtiala of the apeciee, hat by an internal endow- 
ment common to eyeiy individual of the apeeiea. 

Though the artificial pairing of animaU hiought abont through the 
agency of man cannot be invoked in support of the production of new 
species by sexoal aelection, for the theory of tranu^onmam ia eaaeU" 
tiaUy based upon natural selection, and promiscuous pairing never 
takes place in nature, yet it has been established by experimental 
tests that no new ppecics can be produced by artificial pairing ; for 
it is now known that tho otfspring of some female hybrids, sucli as 
that of the hare and rabbit, who sometimes possess tlie faculty of 
reproducing themselves, soon return to tho paternal or maternal 
typo, while others become altogether infertile. Another oxauiplo of 
ata . is reported by competent authority, which occurred in Brazil, 
whtie tho oirspnij«^ of a hybrid between an Indian and Negro who 
had married a hybrid between an Indian and White resumed almost 
completely the duaaetaiatio of the pure Indian.^ 

It la utterly inconceivable how external conditionB could have 
endowed molluaca with aecretoiy oigans by meana of which they 
build up their dieU, which they aometunes make a univalve and 
sometimes a bivalve to auit the nature of their oiganiam, giving it 
the moat beautiful colouring, the most elaborate striations and the 
moat CuriouBi prominent markings. How could natural selection 
^ve spines to the Spondylus and to the Dione Iv^norki, impart tho 
most beautiful iridescent tints to the Haliotis, give a pearly lustre to 
the Turbo fivetuatut^ moat elegantly tuberculate the Fhokk coslahu. 
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and impart tkc finest polisli and exquisite forms to the Cypreas and 
Olivas ; in one word how could natural selection vary the shape, 
size and colour of shells of over 15,000 species of molluscs, aU 
secreted by tlie animal itself, nil surruundud by the same environ- 
ment, and all exposed to similar external conditions. How could 
itatural selection produce tUe Tariegated feathers of isa thotfbauds 
ol btidfl all differing from each other in the graduation of eoloura 
which, by their ineompaiable beauty, and their matchless anongement 
and harmonious combination, render the feathered species the most 
marrellous production of nature. Bat what is still more wonderful 
how could force and matter, simply subjected to tiie chances of 
external conditions, produce 60,000 or 80,000 forms of insects and 
150,000 plants all surrounded hy same environment, and yet ail 
di Soring from each other in external form and pioductive capacity. 
The same species of plants produce every year precisely the same 
number of petals of the same colour and the same number of 
stamens and pistiL-j, and r-vory plant is not only distinguished by the 
peculiar form, dinionsion and i:'ilge-nmrkin<^s of its leave?, but tlicso 
loaves are inscited upon tiic 8tcm and branches upon strict mathe- 
matical i>rinciplrs whicli liardly ever vary, and if among a thousand 
there is uue variation it is altogether iusiguiUcauL And yet we are 
told that nature produces variations which can gradually transform 
an ape into a man, a hog into a rhinoceros or an elephant Those 
who support this fiinciful theory hare never been able to show in 
what manner even a medusa, with its simple stomach and tentacnUr 
mouth, had been brought into existence, for it is inconceivable how 
unspectalisod prototoa, which are necessarily acted upon by the same 
forces of nature and the same external conditions, everywhere present^ 
could have produced such a great number of animals oven of the 
lowest oiganisation diflerent and superior to themselvo?. If a hydroid 
polype can produce a higher medu??a, and a Trematote nursi can 
develop a Ccrcaria, it is not by chance, but because they are like the 
cphides and the phylloxera insects endowed by their molecular com- 
jiuaition with the inherent capacity of alternate generation, or nieta- 
morphic transformation, and the nietamorj>hosed individual is a direct 
descendant of the stock from which it originally sprang. 

External c<jnditions, as represented by the euvirunment, are neces- 
sary to induce initiatory action in the germ and furnish the elemeuls 
of its growth and development, but they cannot change its nature or 
its individuality. It may be accepted as an axiom that an inferior 
organic form can, by natural or sexual selection or both combined, 
produce nothing superior or essentially different from its own oiganism, 
for the germ is inborn, it forms a part of the organic aggregate of the 
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progenitrixj'and tliough its essential cbaracteri^^tics may bo slightly 
modified, yet they cannot be materially changed by external eooditaoaa 
iritboat destroying its Yitality. Function like foice is insepatable 
from specialised orgsnie natter; it constitutes its inbeient property, 
and diffeis only simple f otce as a compound molecule diffeis from 
a simple atom. Fnnctton belongs only to mateiial elements when the 
combinatioii and airsngement of their molecules produces compound 
organic forms which, in the same indiiridual are all dep^dent on each 
other. Tlicso compound organic forms are not chance productions 
brought about by the accidental influence, or the play of external 
conditions ; but they nro the dovolopTncnt of types which potentially 
have always existed in nature, and they are as unclinn^'caLle as niiy 
other natural production either simple or compound, cither inoi^anic 
or organic. If tlie sirnplo elements: carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen, did not possess the inherent property of combinini; nnder 
certain given circumstances, which are also controlled by naluiul laws, 
so as to form dextrine, ceiluloic, proteine, protoplasm, sugar, starch, 
olefiant gas, cyanogen, ammonia, (Sec, these materials could no mote be 
produced hj any external force that might he brought to hear upon 
them than light motion of double refmctton inherent in Iceland spar 
could be communicated to a crystal of sulphate of iron or sulphate of 
copper. Function, by whatever mode of action it may be manifested, , 
is the property of the specific oigan by which the function is per* 
formed, and this qpeeiBc action is not created by external conditions 
or external forces, but it is inherent in the combination and arrange- 
ment of the specific molecules that make up the Ol^n, and is, in a 
measure, modified by the correlated action of the correlated parts. Ifc 
would he as rcaponahle to suppose that amorplious tjuartz was gradually 
transformed into a hcxahedral quartz j)ri?m than that a inotozoon or 
a rhizopod with its contractilo pseudopodia, or a polype with its 
stinging tontacle>s was in tlio CDursc of ngos transformed into the 
organ ty|>cs of an elephant or any other aninial of a higher organisa- 
tion. The organ was not developed for the purpose of perform incj 
the function, but the function is the inherent property of the organ, 
and without that property it would cease to be the specific oi^n. A 
paralysed arm, though it has still the form of an organ, is no longer 
an organ, for it ceased to perform its inherent function ; it is a useless 
appendage to the human body in the act of dissolution. An organ ' 
is an instrument possessing functional activity ; as soon as it is divested 
of its specific activity, it ceases to be the instrument, and is no longer 
an oi^n. The magnet has tlie inherent property of attracting iron, 
but if it were divested of this inherent property it would still be a 
piece of metal, but it would no longer be a magnet 
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The multiple stomach of ruminating animals is accounted for upon 
tho principle of natural selection in this wise : Animals, which have 
fit one time more food than tlicy can consume, and at other times less 
than is necessary to satisfy tlicir want.s, necessarily glut themselves 
during a period of })lenty to the rxtreme limits of their capacity. B7 
this means the oesophagus becomes dilated, and forms the first stomach 
of ruminants, &c Rut it is well known that the food of ruminants 
is not prescrvud, but is prepared for immediate use, and that the first 
stomach is not a storehouse, like the water pouch of the camel pr the 
neck pencil of the pelican, to lay away food for a time of aouei^ ; 
but it is one of ftbe digestive organs of tnminan^ neeesaaiy to tritawto 
their ooane food, in which the putritiTe matter ia diiAued in, wa 
eztiemdy dilnted state, in order to make it fit fog diitiihiittons and 
the sjoheeqnent want of supply of food would derive ap hwM from 
this anangement. It is far more natural to suppose th^t the horine 
and ovine species^ which principally feed on grasses and seedfly require 
this elaborate digestive apparatus to preserve their existence, and that 
the digestive apparatus is one of tho constituent parts of these animals, 
and that tliny never existed and could not now exist withoiit it, with- 
out destroying their vitahty. Its existence in the precise form in 
wliich it actually does exist, endowed with peculiar digestive function, 
is not more wonderful than tlie capacity of clouds to produce lightning 
and thunder, which the advocates of natural selection cannot trace 
back to any other natural combination, from which this power was 
derived and traasmitttsd. It would be difficult to convince any 
rational mind that the capacity of clouds to produce lightning and 
thunder, was only acquired by deTebpment and through natural 
selection, after an apprenticeship of 1^ thoussnd millions el years, 
because it was for the benefit of the cloud to disehaige their surplus 
electricity in this fotm. If the mocking-bird {Mim*9 potys^otHu) • 
does not possess the orange^sdbuied air bags of the American pnirie 
grouse {Tetrao Cupido), if he cannot display the magnificent plnmea 
of the biids of paiadise; if he is not endowed with the ornamental, 
fleshy appendages of the most striking colours of the homed pheasant 
{Ceriomu satyra)^ or with the variously coloured feathers of the 
pcrroquet or tho humming bird, it is not because he was not favoured 
by natural selection, but because tlie specific individuality of tho bird, 
as it exists and has always existed, does not con-espend with these 
ornamental appendages, and if he had the pouches of the grouse he 
could not sing like the mocking-bird, or if he had the plumes of the 
birds of paradise or of the perroquet he could not so easily conceal 
himself from his enemies and escape death. He exists ])recisely as 
we see him, and exists now as he 1ms always exuiLed for specific 
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purposes ; and could neTer have existed in any other form or for any 
other purpose. 

A]l organic chaiigei in nahne are sudden, and an not exftanded as 
it ia supposed, on the principla of natmal sdectimi, to mQIiona of 
geneiatioDa. A ailk^woim ia in tho eonne of forty days tnaufoimed 
into a ehiyaalia and into a Imtterfly, and tbia eapaotty of tianafonnation 
ia nradi intemal aa the digaativa capacity of the atomaeh, notwith* 
ataading that the materiala to ha digwtod ara aupplied by eartanal 
nature. The processes of natoia are instantaneous and continuous, 
they are not exposed to the uncertain chaacaa of natural and sexual 
selection, meditating and reflecting^, as it were, for thousands of 
generations what may be b^nrficial or injurious to the life of the 
organitim, to adopt the one and reject tho other, that l)y tliis means 
the perfect fabric of all organic bompfsmaybe developed, wlien in fact 
every organic form is perfect in itself, and accomplishes the object for 
which it exists and it can accomplish no other. If an elephant is 
now developed from a seemingly structureless germ m the course of 
two years why should it he necessary for nature to continue the 
doTelopment proeasa of an elephant from a piotoioon f of a million of 
yean; As the laws of nataie are based npon mathematical principles 
they aie nnifonn and peiaistent; and the question naturally obtrudes 
itself npon the leilecting mind : why are aninuda and plants not pro- 
dnoed now by the pioeass of tiansfoimism, instead of bebg now 
exclusively prodn<»d by gaxm development; and how could natural 
selection through the instnunentality of external conditions develop 
at the same time under the same circumstanoea male and female 
sexual organs in two diSerent individuals of tho same species, having 
in all other respects precisely the same organic development and 
organic fom. The ecrmr^iv.y of transformism and the economy of 
sexual germ developmciit i xrlude each other, for if the one existed 
the other was entirely uniiLCt.^s.sary. V>y the process of transformism 
not only new gpeciea conld be produced under varyin;:^ snrroundinj» 
conditions, but the same species would be continually rvproduced, 
under ^the same surrounding conditions ; and if it were really an 
eOcieni eaoaa of producing them, it would also haye been an efficient 
cause for asouzing the perpetuation of the species without the necessity 
of derebping sepud individuala. 

The principle npon which the theory of transfoimxsm is founded 
pnaenta a suparstructuie of such Tast magnitude that it emshes the 
base upon vrhich it resta. Transformism does not correspond ivith the 
nature of things it trsnseaids all hounds of rational deduction. It 
confounds resemblances with identity of origin ; it deduces tho natuxe 
and degree of vitali^ from mere external form and extenul aj^ear' 
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nnoes; it ascribes to organs a capacity of dsTelopmeiit which esoeods 
their inhefent foroe of actton, and makes no part of their character^ 
istic function. The doctrine of .tzansformism is in fact the most 
illusoijy scientific heresy of modem times; it is to scientific evolution 
what asttology ia to astronomy and alchemy to chemistry ; and yet it 
has reudered great service to zoology and to comparative anatomy, i<a 
having stimulated investigation and research new facts have been 
discovered of the greatest scientific valne. 

Tho question how organic substance originated is not susceptible of 
positive solution. Its existence may, however, be accounted for by 
the rational hypothesis wliicli does not admit of refutation, that all 
things which exist now iu tho organic as well as the inorganic world 
have ahva}-3 existed, not in their full development, but in their 
speciiic, ])otential, germinal elements, and that their inherent evolu- 
tionary action received its initiatory force of development from, 
external conditions whenever they were sufficiently favourable to 
maintain in their integrity the perfect, specific, organic forms^ sudi 
as they existed under various restrictions, modifications and grsdations 
in all agea up to the present day. 

The f oUowing propositions may servo as a summary of the aigu- 
ments developed in the foregoing pages: — 

1. No evidence whatever exists, either scientific or historical, to 
show, by positive facts, that one species of animals was ever changed 
into another perfect species, 

2. Different species of animalfi^ even if they belong to the same 
genus, never naturally pair tojjether, and the artificial pairing of 
different species, even if the product were not rendered infertile, 
proves nothing whatever as regards the natural transformation of 
species. 

3. The artificial breeding of domestic animals for the improvement 
of the stock, and the application of tho most favourable, external 
conditions have never chuiged the charactreristic typo of the species 
to which the animal belongs.^ 

4. External conditions produce in exceptional cases slight varia* 
tions of torm, but they cannot change the otfgudc structure or the 
vital economy of the individual thus affected, for if the vital otganism 
were in any manner reduced to an anomalous condition the individual 
would necessarily perish; but even slight variationa of form, whether 



' The Rnnie i)rincij)le holds tnie with regard to jdauta. Koses have been Ciiltiratod 
for many thousand years, aud by urtitioial procoMiea tiumerous hybrid vorietiea hare 
b«en produced ; but they have never been changed into any other ipecies ; they aro 
atill the same roaea aa they were when tmltirtted by the aocimt Feniuit; the diraot 
dcMenduita of lb* Ro$a canina or mbm oUmr iioii-hjl»iid •peolM. 
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beneficial or hurtful, are never persistent, for they are necessarily 
efiDued by promiscuous pairing, no less than by atavism. 

5. It must bo accepted as a logical and legitimate principle, wliich 
is in strict conformity with the nature of things, that an organic being 
can only reproduce itself by the process of generation, and can produce 
nothing that is superior or even inferior to its own organism, for the 
purity and pezpetuatioii of the speoieB lesta npon fhis condition. AH 
qieciM of animalB or plants ate prodnoed from ova, seeds or spores or 
hj fisnon, and the ova, seeds and spores are the prodnet of BMtetion 
of the ovary of the female indiTidnal of the species representing 
potentially the organ cells of every part of the hody of the animal or 
plant of which the ovum, seed or spore makes a part^ and are conse* 
qnenUy its second self in germ, and can be nothing more and nothing 
less. Generation by means of ova fecundated by the spermatosoa of 
the male is in fact only a species of fission, for not only the ova are 
secreted, but the embryo and fcelus make an integral part of the 
female parent which makes birth a real fission. 

6. Tlie ovura of every animal and the seed of every plant must 
have potentially stored up within its embryonic substance all the 
activities it exhibits iu a state of actual development, or in other 
words the man, the monkey or the horse must potentially be inherent 
in the human, simian or equine ovum ; otherwise it could never be 
developed ; for if the ptott^lasm, of which the germinal veride is 
apparently composed, were nnspecialised the production of a man, a 
monkey or a horse from a bit of homogeneous jelly would he a 
miraculous act of creation equal in supematuralism to the creative 
power atfzibnted to an omnipotent Deity, for perfectly developed 
Tital organs would he produced without adequate cause or determining 
foroe. Nor Is it possible that external conditions could transform a 
microscopic vesicle composed of nnspecialised materials into a spe- 
cialised organism ; for external conditions are not so infinitely diver- 
sified as to be able to produce puch an immense diversity of individual 
characters, the iniiumerablu genera and species, and determine even 
the sex of the young animal and sometimes also of the plant during a 
certain period of gestation or fructification in the womb of its mother 
or in the ovary of the parent plant. 

7. Extcriial conditions are necessary as an impulsive action for the 
development of the germ of the animal or plant^ they impart to it 
the initiatory energy ; they supply the materials to foster its growth 
and to bring it to full maturity, and they furnish the means of support 
for sustaining animal and plant life. The caterpillar is changed into 
a hotterfly by the Interoal, vital action of the oiganism, and not by 
the dlieet or indirect action of external conditions. Snails and sala- 
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aftndeTS liaye tlie Ueoiij of leprodndiig {he hewl, UU or leg of tbe 
samo type as thai cut olGF; but thia teptodnetiTe eapadty ia altogether 
an intenialf oiganie aetioii« and la independent of external conditions, 
for it is due to apecific aapemometaty oigan-cella capable of indefinite 

xuultiplicatioii. 

8, Oxygen, carbon, nitrogen and hydrogen could not form the 
constituent elements of organic substance, if they did not naturally 
possess the inherent capacity of combining under certain conditions 
in an infinite variety of the most complicated molecular groups which, 
by the peculiarity of atomic motion, Luild up the structure and orp:nng 
of animals and plants, each being endowed with characteristic, inlierent 
functional activity, corresponding to the nature of the molecular com- 
bination, while external conditions exercise only a passive influence 
on the nature of the molecular combinations, in order to rcuder them 
capable of meeting all the exigencies of the environment 

9. All nature is a living organism ; matter is not deed, bat it ia 
under all forms and under all conditiona endowed with life and 
action, manifesting the essential characteristics of its being ihroigh 
forcee which eie nothing more than modes of atomic motion, for 
motion is life ; and intellect like electricity and giavitation is a force 
which universally pervades in different degrees all existing things, for 
there is no fundamental difference between organic and inorganic 
substance. The living tissues, though in appearance acting mechani- 
cally, possess consciousness, or in other words receive sensible impres* 
sions ; otherwise they could not he informed by the nervous centres 
to act in a certain direction nnd with a certain purpose, which in- 
formation produces the desired result. Inorganic substances are 
endowed with the sense of touch, and are therefore capable of receiv- 
ing external impressions. They arc affected by the action of light, 
heat, electricity, air, water, ike, in aceuiUauco with their inherent 
constitution ^d the nature of their inherent capacities of action. 
They combine or refuse to combine with other eubslancee^ and they 
form compounds of a distinct and selectiTe nature. AU the worka 
of men are produced by converting intellectual into mechanic force, 
which may in turn be converted into Ught^ heat or electric motion. 
All existing things communicate with the extenal world within 
their sphere of action by the sense of touch which is the instrumental 
agency of intellectual force. Chemical affinity, electrical attraction 
and electrical repulsion, the centrifugal and the centripetal foroe^ 
which indicate an inherent selective capacity of inorganic substances, 
are at least suggestive of the existence of a distinct intellectual lorce^. 
as an inherent property of all material tilings. 

IP. The idea that aii existing things can be reduced to the Pytha^ 
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gorean unity, or that the simple elements aro only compounds of one 
fundamental subbUnce, is nothing more than a speculative dream, for 
it does not correspond with anything seen in nature. The perfection 
of nature does not consist in unity, but iu infinite diversity. If 
nature fonued a unity it would ho » harrcn waste without life and 
witboQt motion. la nataio tlie homogeneous ia oomtatiy mon wad 
mort tanafoimed Into t|^e heteMgsneoofl^ and the hetoiegeiieoiis ie 
equally eonetaaily eonTerted ioio the homegeneoiis; or in other 
wevdi that whieh Sa compound is conatantl y decomposed, and that 
whidi is decomposed v constanUy lecompoaed. These nniTenal and 
infinite changes^ which aie the very haaia ol eyglntion, were the aauB 
ten thooaand millions of years ago aa they are at pieaent ) lor all fjiat 
exists now exiated from all eternity either in actuality or in poten* 
tiality, and the wise man enunciated a philosophical principle in 
dedaiiDg that there ia nothing new nnder the sun. 



W« do not know, nor do wo veoognue the penonage to whrao tlib noli vefin^ 

notwithstanding that he »ignn his name, for hh pr(?tended criticiam is nothing 
more than an insnltini? and c^ilumnious perversion of fact", anrl n in\<^ apprpcia- 
iioD o! a work which he has mechanically ranaacked ; but oi whose nature, objt»ct 
and epirit bo has not tho leait eonoeption. It voold bo hnpowiblo to traat hii 
hotch-potch falrificatton of fact«, which is utterly ridiculous, in a tnlMo manner ; 
and those vrhn arr- ni tho habit of rt nding notes will pardon tt? fnr entertaining 
thftn for the last time, with ptnionxLl matters. We shall therefore show the utter 
inanity of bis malevolent animadvemons, probably published for hire from in^ 
tenoted motivoi» by nlalbig an intofettiag and voneioni itofy. Two bnndicd 
■ad eighty-two years there was bom in some part of Spain aa eocoDtrio, lialf- 
crazj individual whose name is Don Quixote ; and though now very a?ed and full 
of years, be is lUU alive, and ha^i been naturalised in every part of the woridi «o 
Oafe Uko the waaderiog /oWi bo it fonad overywbon^ for bo on aovor diob Htf 
prafsMMD hob* knight «mat; ia andent time bo CHisted distrmed daand^ 
but at the present day a stem sense of duty {xic) commands hira to rescue dis- 
tre<<«€d science which he beUevea to be in a debilitated couditiun, and rcfjuirus 
hii strong arm to defend it agidnst the attack of windmills which he imagiue* 
an bk moot foraddaUo onomlM, Bon Quixote itill po n em ao bit favoarito nag 
called Rozlnante which is as Immortal as himself ; but having been subjected to 
the action of the existing external condition" of steam and electricity, this romnrk- 
ablu animal has been transmuted by the aid of natoral seieotion into a veritable 
bippogriff; it baa BOW wtog* CQod with itoaia toonaUoHtoiy tbnongh tbo air, 
and it tbna oaavofi ita martoi to every pact of tbo worid with tbo xapidity cf aa 
electric current Don Quixote, who has always been a great traveller, for ho 
loves to enp^nc'o in bazardoii!* R<lv«!ntures, one (Jay l>€'8tro<le Rosinante, and in a 
few boon be wan able to pay a tiying visit to distant countries, and explore, not 
oalj Qttaj ol tbo Oeeaaiaa ldaad% bnt tbo Malayiiui iiiohipalagav tfio Milay 
Peninsnla, the Philippinao aad naaj other places of note. On bio return from 
this interesting: ac>rial vnTat!* ?5p linstenerl ti^ dfctnt? to his faithful servitor, Sancho 
Pania, a true narrative of vll he had seen and aU he bad aocompUshed. Sanoho 
Fanssk hoiag an oxoeUent typographer, immediately put tho immortal prodootioa 
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in type, and as we were favoiued with one of the fint coftm we take pleaiure In 
oommimkatnig to the publio^ in an abridged form, the very anthentio hifonnatioD 

about the condition of distmnd sdenoe in far off countries inhabited by savages 
and hnlf-civilised barbarians ; and this information is of the f,'reate8t importance, 
for it in the latest authority. He states that he first landed on the ^lalay Pcninsulay 
and as he intended to obtain a perfect knowledge of the geography of the oonntry 
he put himself to work without a ohain and \\ ithout a theodolite to make a surrey 
of the peninsula, and take the census of the pf)pulation ; but the Mnhamcdan 
Malays, who are very superstitious, thought that thin strange individual was a 
sorcerer who came to bewitch their country, and they threatened to kill him. • 
Don Qttizota qniekly numoted the baek of hie winged Boefauate, aad flying about 
high up In the air beyond the reach of the barbariaoa, he was so niioh dazzled hj 
the sun's rays that he imarrineJ the trees to be men, and the towns and villages 
to be milestones, and having exactly counted and noted down what he saw he 
felt encoonged by the thought that in oommnnieating hia exact figum to the 
eoientifio world he would at once be prodidmed as the gieotoat geographer of his 
time.' He passed over the Single, the Cassang and the Malacca rivers ; but h« 
believed them to be dry dit<;lie8, and not rivers ; and as for the mountains, he 
concluded that they were ant-bills and " were even worse than the rivers" {tic), 
and he did not think it neoewaiy to give them % name. To his great aatoniah* 
ment he disoovered that the state known as Quettah or Quedah, which formerly 
made a part of Malaysia, had been "transported" {^ic) to a country in Asia 
which he calls Baluchistan (<io}, and that the whole territory had actually been 
traaafomed bto n town. He next made a flying exenraion into Snmatrai where 
he readily oonvenod with the Malaya, for he knows all languages ; aad being a 
great philologist, he became at once convinced that the eminent Orientalist 
William Marsden was entirely ignorant of the Malay language, notwithstanrling 
that he hod resided eiglit years on the island and wrote nu excellent Malay 
gnunmar. He also Tbited Java, aad in oonreraing with the natives he aaoer* 
tained that Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, who was for Fcveral years lieutenant* 
governor of the islnnd, fluently ppoke the .Tavnnese, was the fnunder of the London 
Zoological Society and its first president, knew nothing at all about the language 
and the soology of the country. He continued his aerial excursions, when he 
came soddenly in eight of 163 islands known as Sookw Archipelago, whidi he all 
explored, and he found that none of them contained alluvial lands and navigable 
rivers ; though rice, which is mostly cultivated in alluvial lands, is the staple 
production of these islands. lie only obtained a slight glimpse of Atnboyno, 
whieh Is both fertile In many parts, and is well waftsred, but he calls it an Idet, 
for he imaginsd tiiat It was a small fanqr gwdea planted with dove trees and 



> AU the slatlstieal statements whleh have rsferenee to eoutitrfes inhabited by 

savages and bnrbnrians, where no census is ev<?r tfiken, ;iiul where no survey is ever 
made, are all based ujion the personal appreciation of authors, and as regards tlie 
Peninsula early autlioiities may have had far better opportunities of coming to a 
proper oonolnsion than late aniaoritiee. That these appreeiatioas differ Tsry widely 
is evident from the following estimatss adopted in different works. Newboldt who 
resided 3 years in the country (1839): extent 45.000 Bqu«re miles; population 

374,666. Knight's Cjclo|>»di» (1853) : ext. 88,000 Bq. m. ; popul. . Guibert^ 

iJictionaire Geographique (1863): ext. ; population 374,000. Johnston's (Geo- 
graphical Dictionary (1877) : ext. 45,000 so. m. ; popul. . Or^oire, Diction- 

aire de THistoire et de G^ographie (1874): ext. ; popul. 400,000. RHter's 
Geographisphes und statistiscnes Lexikon (1883): ext. 149,000 sqiuiro kilometres: 

pop. . Encyclopaedia Britaonica (1885) : ext. 70,000 sq. m.; popul. 650,000. Ail 

these estimates dliiHr widely from the pretended exact flguree of the lolert avthanitif. 
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thai its 50,000 inhabitants were heufi sucking honey from the clove flowers. He 
made, however, a very scientific exploration of the Philippines, which was 
extremely laborious, for ho visited the 40S inhabited iitlaudii, took the cenaua of 
the popidAtioii, aiid when foraierlj tbe nmnfaer of ialwUtaiits wm only Teoorded 
ia pnlu of good credit as wtamates, Don Quixote actually oounted every man, 
wivman and child on all the islandft, and he was at once enablttl to tell us 
that one estimate " is nearly right," but another estimate is " entirely wrong." 
Ho bio not, however, gives tb« ooct fignrei whioh he meme for hia great 
geogrephical work he intends to pnblbh. Having thus visited all the fdends, 
Ala bat, whioh is not described in any geogrftphical work, has been explorod by 
him, and he ha.s discovered that it lia.s no nmmitain regions, that it i.'< n'lt^iing but 
a rock (tie), and though the island is inhabited by the Ayetos who are a small 
lenuuuit of the primitive nee, are oonfined to very limited locftUUBO, and are 
confounded hjhim with the Montescoes, yet he imagined that these savages nvwe 
tnrt].^ tljat came up from tho sea to take their -iMril sicnta upon the famous 
"ruck." But as he knew that the Ayetas are scattered over " tens of thousands 
of aqawe miles" («{«), or in plain wotds over 50^000 or xoo,ooo square miles, he 
took for Ayetas the shoots of Uaek>he*ded porpoises that swim by thonaaads in 
the sea, and as be traversfd tliat immense distance on his winged Ruzinante in 
the wink of an eye, he surveyed the whole nation, anil even counted their numbers, 
and no one would dare to contradict the laUsi auikorUy : though people more 
aober might ooander It a Qaixotio exaggeration. He made bnt * shoit stay 
on Celebes^ and believing the Dutch, who are the masters of the island, and who 
monopolise the •v\hoIe foreign trade, to be Bughi<, who are in no way a navigating 
rac»^, he t<'llsi u.i tliat " far and away [sic) they are the most enterprlsini^ and 
coinmercial people in tho whole Eastern Archipelogu." If there are any Bughis 
**/ir ami away" tiiey may be enteiprising, especially if the Ifslsys are taken for 
Bnghia ; bat it happens that those who inhabit Celebea are at home, and not far 
and away, and It h certain that these have very little commercial activity. But 
ibis being the taUtt authority, it must necessarily be so, and yet it may only be a 
Quixotic braggardiim, and to nse his own elegant expression he is ytrobably only 
**poking fan at his readeta,*' for Don Quixote very often tries to be funny. Don 
Quixote has the reputation of possc-saing a considerable share of self-conceit ; ho 
loves to assume the air of a scientihc r.oologist, and tliough it is well known that 
the orang-outang is indigenous in Malacca well as in Sumatra and Borneo,' 
jet ho desires to make ootslde barbarians believe that its halntat does not extend 
to M*l*f^i He also asserts that the babtnisa {tic) h confined to Celebes, and is 
never seen in Java, Amboyna and other Indian i.slandw.^ 

Having xoologiooUy explored the whole of this little globe of ours he knows by 
btnltion that oertain quadrupeds and birds, not adenUfioally determined, bot 
wUoh are mentioned by the common names of the animals whitdi they mostly 
resemble, are found on oertain islands ; and this ia very clear, because quad- 
rupeds and birds of determined npocie;*, which are known by these common niuiies, 
exist in other countries, and coniM:(|Utiutly others that resemble them ouuld nut 
exist anywhere else.* 



' See Maunder's and CoKuM h Troasviy of Katoial Histoiy verbo. It is veiy 
probable that it oritriaated in Malacca. 
' See Uem., ibid, verbo. 

' As an example the liippopotamns may ho cited. It is generally supposed that 
this animal is exclusively conlincd to Africa, butMarsden and the Academic Society 
of liatavia haro inserted liio hi|ipo|>otamuH in their ciitaloijuc of tho nhiu; ils of 
Java and Sunutra ; and Wiialieldt, a Dutch offioer, expressly states that he saw the 
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fdt qti{te At home on the 255 islands, he oouDted every man, vioman Mid child, 
and ascertained the precise number of the popilation, hnt this statistical infor- 
mation he reserves for his great geographical work. When he arrired at the 
Fnncb penal eoloiiy of Kew Oaledonift, he ww noeived with great bmonir, and 
bad the right of citizenship conferred upon him. Great Ungraist as ho is, he freely 
convf r«< d with men of a tribe called Kftnakn, and ho .'^iippoBeil tli.it thin was th'i 
name of the whole nation. He does not communicate, however, the information 
he has gathered about the country and its inhabitants, including that interesting 
claia who an all grattaflaen, bat only worl^ beoaoae tbe|' ate oompdled (q do 
&« NoervHithia important part of hla Aanatlve for hli next pablieHtion. 

Haring thos given a faithful description of the aerial exourBiona of Don 
Qnlxole, we take pleasure In fnmlihiBg to the readfag pablie aome very Intererthig 
blfomation, all based upon authentic documents, about the adentific career of 
this mar%*el of tTuditinn. Ho is perfi ctly familiar, as we have already partly 
demonstrated, with the topographical geography of every explored njul un- 
explored, and of every discovered aud uudit>covered country ; he knows all about 
thdr riven and moaataloa, and can indioate the preoiee muBiber of the popnla- 
tlon and the number of square miles they contain, even of thoee idandi where 
no cenTOn is ever tnkfn ; he in jwrfect master of the sciences of zonI<^ and 
geology; he is more especially versed in the very dithcult branch of zoological 
•eleiMa el ft negative order $ be baa diioovered In bia laboriboc explorationa what 
qnadrupeda and birds are mttfowtd in oertaln oouatriei. Aa an anthropologist h« 
is a most wondt-rful phenomenon ; he has invented an extremely curious clxssifr- 
cation of the ncgrfX'S, which ia no less scientific than hi-t more recent attempt in 
that line, of which he only publishes a few disjecta fuemOra, He divides the 
Ooeanlan raoee into Black Uaoki or Negritoes and bto TeUow Blaeka (tk) of 
which the Indonesian* or loine other fancy branch race — for he does not clearly 
state it, seem to form a part. He imagines that classifications, which are all 
more or leas conventional, are the very essence of science.^ He knows that his 
goal hm been in exirtenoe Umg before be was bom, and be perfeetty lemembera 
that aomt ten thousand or twenty thousand years ago the Iblays came from 
Asia, and are the brothers* of the Mongolians and the Chinese ; and though the 
Malay language has no affinilv whatever with the Mongn]i:ai, and in most 
ancient tim« tlie Malays formed a well-organised nation on Sumatra, yet he 
oooddert tlieae faots of no conseqnenee, for lile memory eannot deoeive bfm. He 
only consnlta the laUtt authority ; but notwithstanding his profound rMoareheff 
and his close icrutiny, he has failed to discover the most recent publication nn 
this subject made by Rabide van der Aa, one of the distinguished men of Holland, 
who affirms that on comparing the Papuan langui^e with that of tto Malays, it 
eanaot be doitbkod that there exiata n doae mee affinity between the "blade 
Macks'* Mud the ** yellow blacks." This very sagacious Quixotic soul abw 



hippopotamus at the mouth of a river in Java. It is very probable that this hip- 
popotamus is a diffeMat spesks, or that it ia n paehydermatov* animal resewhHiig 
the hippopotamus. 

1 AM tnenees of mankind have been amalgamated and bsstardised for the last 

c;ooo years, a scientific cla.ssitic;aii>ii of the human race is as impossible as a scientific 
cliiBsificatioii of dugM or eats. I'.esiiles to produce a scientiuo clfwaification there 
must be a scictico ui>on winch it i« based ; but etliiioli>t.'y or . m 1 1 ; ijn.lc)j;v is not a 
science, nor can It be made a soieuce. Sociology, which tlirrer« altoi^ether from 
anthfopoK^, aamiderstood at the present day, may, in course of time be made a 
science, rnt upon nnntomical or purely historical principles but upon the bsaia of 
the gradual devuiupmeut of the social state and human civilisatiou. 
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remembers that about a million of yeara ago the placental mammals of Australia 
•pranq: from nn undiffercntiatod pr iitr)t}iir^, which had been gradually developed 
into the kangaroo, but having arrivud at this extreoM point the transmutative 
ensfgy of tbe rue wm exhfttuted by theix kmg-eontiniMd UMUtnorphoMs ; aad 
thoQgfa they bad some ambitiott to imdk the stature of the giraffe, yet all their 
efforts proved in vain, nnd the poor kangaroo is still what it was ten thousand 
years ago. Having been aaked by one of those iuipertinent interlopers, who 
know aolhiDg of QaJxn^ aolaaoet how the plaoeutal pr<^otype mm» into exkt* 
enea, Don Quixoto «m pnalad for «a ■nnrer, Mid all be oould ny wee th«t bie 
Boul lf» nnablo to recall fiicta that happened over a million of years ago. But Don 
Qnirnte i^^ not only n man of universal science, but he i3 also a renowned his- 
torian. He (iehncji hmtory iu these words: "History is a systematic, orderly 
trwriw on tiM VMiooe phiwee timagh wbieb BeaUnd hM pHted or b'pMiiaf 
in its upward development from the crude beginnings to the highest asped of 
haman culture." This is truly Quixotic ; hi^tury treatiije ! which is a com- 
positioo oo ft particular subject of which the principles are discussed end ex* 
plained ; while history is a systematic statement of an aggregate seriet of leeti 
that have traaqpirad or are tnuu^tiring in the aooial or politioel world ; or it is » 
narrative of events and circumrtenoes past as well as present, relating to man in 
his Boctal and civic condition ; or it is a narrative or accotmt of the progress and 
development of one or more tribes or of one or more nations. These facts and 
ovwili my be paKtioel, aooial, moral, biognqihiod, literary, edentifio^ ftrtiatid or 
all of these combiiMd. But even adopting the Quixotic definition it pnfeotly 
correspKDnda with the nature of the work he pretends to critici-e. It is true that 
in the last two volumes the "crude beginnings" only have been published ; but 
the "highest aspect of human culture" illustrated by the social history of the 
Gcoeka, the Romany fbe Italiaai, fhe Fvenofa, the Bngliab and the Oennaiia will 
be published in due time. And still with Quixotio self-assurance thU tateH 
authority asserts that onr work is not a history, V>ut that the Primitive Cult\ire, 
and the Besearches into the Early History of Mankind of a well-known author, 
iriiidi eonie under the definition of » treatiiie^ are ft falatory, though neither 
of these works treats of the "highest aspect of boman culture." This is not 
very logical, but it seems that Don Quixote has never studied Aristotle ; though 
he boasts of his knowledge of the Greek language, and supposes that no one cl.ne 
knows anything about it. As a specimen of his superior linguistic acquirements 
be telle xm that fbe meaning of Udjaiieaia ia "Uaok;** while fSbusm who know 
nothing about classic language bad always thought that Melanesia was 
derived from two Greek words: nr\a and vr}<j(n, meaning "black island;" but 
as Don Quixote ia the very UUeU auihorityt and has visited all the countriee of 
wbidh be wzites^ we must tnbmit, and benoeforth lexioographen are informed 
that otdEa-iMaQf from this day meaaa afanply **Uaek." But these are not all Dea 
Quixote's accomplishments, he ia etjually ad incomparable critic. He has found 
out that in a bo"!c h • dix?3 not fancy a typographical error had been left uncor- 
rected, that &>Iomou Island is casually mentioned instead of Solomon Inlands,* 
and be bnaginea that tbb ia the «m ^Im iiliro of eritidan. If Bfaoaolaj were 
BtaQ alive be would feel quite humiliated on finding himself surpaned bj % jaok- 
o'-lantetn oritio in elegant laagoage* lofty thought and oritioal aoamen. 



1 tniat this is only a typozraphieal error is elearly shown by the fact, that in a 
note on the lame page, on wfaieh thia errer oeeors, the same archipelago is referred 
t^j :is Solomon lalandii^ whieh prorea the malovoleaee of tbie would-be 

critic. 



PBEFACK 



In conclusion we shall (-nly add that tluM lateit authority, who with uublushing^ 
eSronti-ry presumcH tu weigh the strength of Authon in the bftlanoe of his over- 
wvening vauitj, may now pour out hfa pent>iip wmth wftboQt ctbit •ad niMnu*, 
for we tlMll iMvur read and much kM notie* hh proae; and duiU only dinbin 
bim with m vene ol Horace : Mc nigtr tdf h»mc tu^Momam ooveto**' ^ 



> T^MNk bave lately appeared several very fair critietimB relating to our woric, 
written in exoellent spirit and in kooJ language ; and as we cannot affirm that we 
have any friends in Ent'limJ. Scotland or Irehtuil, we are tho more t:r:itoful to the 
gentlemen who had furnished the articles for publication, liut on the other hand, 
we hiive, for the UuttSiMf a few words to say to our old critic who has also been 
heard from. He ean no more keep in oheok his invefcerete bulldog yelpings than the 
Ethiopian can ehange his sidn or the leofMird hie tpote. Like a eeneorioni sehool- 
master he condescends to point out »n inRi(;ni6oant displaccriKMit of an adverb as a 
tremendous grammatical error ; sud he falsely asserts that " Iny " is used instead of 
" lie," for he is probably ignorant of the fact that *' lay " is the jneterit of ** lie," 
and as such it occurs in the work. Ue »hK> imagines that his far*reachin|L pane- 
trating mind has found a eontradietiott, heoattie in the geography of Anstiraa it ia 
fijiid thiit tlicre exist no iiuligenous, citable fruits in tlic country — of course at the 
jiresent day, except the wild Htniwherry ; wliilo in euumcruting the food materials 
of the aiirient tiihcsi, it ifl staf « d tluit tlicy giithcrcd u number of wild fruits; but 
these wild fruits can no more be considered c.itnble at the ]iresent day than orab 
appleo or sloes. Such are the great lights of newspaper criticism in a coantiy that 
uw prodneed an Addiaon, a Sheridan, a Carlyle and a Maeaulay. 
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GEHERAI. GHAEACTER 

The Oceanians occupy a vast ocean space ; the Sandwich Islands, in 
thr north-east, approach nearest the American coast; while Mada- 

fascaii in the Indian Ocean, lies nearest the African continent ; and 
Tew Zealand!, in the eovth, ia the doseet neighbour to Anstnlia, 
BCeronesia forms a long range of little gKmpe and clusters of ialands 
and coral reefs in the North- West Pacific, east of the Philippines. 

In physical • characteristics all the Oceanians, thont^h inarked by 
minor differences, nevertheless resemble each other. They have, with 
bnt few exceptiona, black glossy hair, sometimes inclined to curl; 
daa^ sparkling eyes ; more or less projecting cheek-bones ; expanded 
nostails ; large mouth ; full lips, and well-ranged, white teeth. They 
are generally of medium stature ; have a robust frame of body, though 
tall and majestic forms are not rare among the pure Oceanians. As 
regards their moral character, the Oceanians, being simple in their 
Bia&iMn^ tie moat lieentioas, and aie most erael to then enemies; 
while the Micronesians, having come less in contact with the external 
world, are most indolent and most submissive. They aU have many 
t'xcf'llcnt tmits of character in common. They arc distinguished for 
poiiteiiti^ and urbanity iu their general intercourse, and for their 
geneiaos and hospitable treatment of atrengen and Tisiton. In the 
practice of the arts and industrial pursuits, the Oceanians hare ac- 
quired some skill in the cin?truction of boats and tlio weaving of 
mats ; and with the aid vi their primitive tools tbpy have produced 
some marvellous results ; but their processes are ail rudimcntaiy, and 
their finished work owes more to their patience and perseTeranca 
than to the jndldons application d means or to skilful manipulation. 
The Micronesians are still less advanced in tlir' dr volojiment of the 
artistic faculties of the human mind. Their mechanical and artistic 
ingenuity has invented nothing that gives them a high rank for 
superior inteUectnal power. They all feel thenuelTea imder the neeea- 
sity of counteracting their lethargic inactivity by some external stimu* 
lant; the Oceanians are contented ^vith the exhilarating effects of the 
infusion of the kava root, and the Micronesians indulge in the luxury 
of chewing betel, whose stimulant properties are very slight and 
afanost inappredaUe. 
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The Oceaiiiaas and Micronesians have occupied until a very recent 
time an isolated position on widely scattered islands, most of which 
are encircled by coial belts, and ean only be approached in eiienm* 
scribed localities^ where the sea has hollowed out the locks, and has 

thus formed a comiuodions ryiannel. They were therefore mostly 
restricted to their own inLernal resources, to their own native capa- 
bilities for the development of their intellectual and moral faculties, 
their sodal and political relations iuid their internal, economical eon- 
ditiona. They are sldlfiil navigators and most expert swimmers ; but 
their canoes, which are coii-^tnicted with some art, are of a compara- 
tively small capacity, and are not well adapted for tmnRporting 
mercliaiitable commoditieii iu large quantities. Their trading is con- 
fined to their own coasts, and is simply conducted by exchange or 
barter. Their small sailing craft renders good service for purposes of 
fishing ; and a troop of warriors sometimes embarks on a fleet of canoes 
to invade a distant coast-district or a neighbouring island. They are 
eniiiieutly skilful as iishennen, and they have acquired considerable 
experience in the building of houses, and in forming into shape many 
articles of household ware and utensils. Unacquaintecl witb metau 
of any kind, they have never learned to molt and forge iron, or to 
make exquisite hiigi-ee ornauients like the Malays. Before they wore 
visited by Europeans they had not yet passed, iu their march of pro- 
gress, beyond the radimentaty elements of human knowledge of the 
later period of tlie stone age. Though they are not without religion 
and without God in the world, yet they are highly superstitious, and 
they have either personified into good and evil agencies of nature the 
active, elemental forces, by which the universe is animated and 
human destiny is oontiolled, and they have given them some generic 
name without personal distinctness or well-defined specific attributes ; 
or they have ascribed to their ancestral heroes, whose memory they 
revered, some undefined supernatural existence which they represent 
under some peculiar typical form, ap])lying to the image or to the 
animated object the name of the tutelary patron, whose protection is 
invoked, and who is reverenced without receiving the least mark of 
adomtion. Their temples are nothing more than the burying-grounds 
of the chiefs, nnd tlie great men of the nation or tribe, where the 
ancestral images are preserved, and where the oracle is consulted. 
Their offerings are simply so many charmed objects consecrated by 
superstition, and are by no means a propitiatory sacrifice. Or they 
are considered as a debt paid to retributive justice for the violation of 
a sacred law or the commission of a crime. Their prayers or invoca- 
tions arc mystic formulas, whoso meaning is only understood by a 
few; or they are the expression of a fervent wish to conjure into 
compliance the inexorable fatality of destiny. Their priests are either 
the executive officers of the government who, invested with a supers 
stitious potency as workers of evil, are inii)lieitly obeyed, and are 
rather feared than respected ; or they are the charlatan impostors that 
dupe the multitude by pretending to be pos2>essed of a mysterious 
power to counteract the evil inflneneea that pervade nature, and are 
the causes of distress and misfortune to mankind. 
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The government of the Oceanians and Microuesians is only mon- 
aiehical in form, but in principle it partakes of the patriarchal c1ua<- 
acter. The okkat head of the lamilj is eTecywhere recognised as ruler 
within the limits of his own aooial drd^ and all these minor chiefs 
constituting an exclusive class, are allied together for common pro- 
tection and for common defence, and gather round a central head 
who is invested with executive power to Yfaich over the common 
w«l£u«i promote the general intenet of the eommnmty, and eany 
Into ^bet andi measaies as have been adopted by the public council. 
As a means of rendering submissive the lower classes who Imvr- beeri 
reduced to a state of quasi-slavery, they liave invented an ingenious 
expedient called the tabu which, being surrounded by a mystic halo 
of anpeiatition, gives fhe most powerful sanction to the lawi and 
legolimons that the ruling classes may deem neoessaiyto impose upon 
the common people, in order to restrain their passions and vicious 
propoii-si Lip«i, or to cnrry into effect somo measures of a snnitary or 
econuinic order, liia tabu is simply a prohibitory decree issued by 
ocnnpetent authority, which demands unconditional obedience and ' 
abeciute submission; and the contravention of the stem behest of 
this mysterious power is fraught with the most fatal consequences. 
Among the Micronesians the tabu is either unknown, or is but par- 
tially applied; bul crimes are severely punished, either by private 
Nvenge or by the ju iginent of a funUj council, all the members of 
which are interested that the culprit should not escape, in order that 
their escutcheon shall not ho. . ullied by the disgraceful act of one that 
is unworthy of the sympatliy and affection of his relations. 

The ancient Oceanians have nearly all disappeared, and though the 
lemnante that etill surviTe, and who have succeeded them ate, in part 
at leasts tlieit descendants, yet they era no longer the same people, 
they have preserved no trace of their ancestral pedigree, except their 
language, and even this has been corrupted and translormed to suit 
certain exigencies of a foreign civilit»ation. 

The Oceaniana, known under the general designatioa of Polynesians, 
once fonned the intervening link between the Papuans and the Malaya 
They were superior to the former in social refinement and in intel- 
lectual capabilities ; but they were much inferior to the latter in the 
development of their industrial economy, their system of government 
and their religious conceptions ; while in a moral point of view they 
were moie hononmUe and much lees oorrupted. Though they had 
for ages inhabited isolated islands scattered over a vast extent of 
ocean, yet thpy hnd not, like the Malays, become bold and daring 
navigators ; nor had they sailed to distant countries to engage in 
traffic, nor had they ever extended their dominion by conquest. 
They had spread by peaceable occupancy and cdonisation from idand 
to island, advancing gradually and cautiously until the vast island- 
world of the Pacific and Indian Ocean became peopled by them, and 
though widely Ecp trati' l from each other, their customs, their lan- 
guage and their religion furnished unmistakable indications of their 
(K)mmon origin. 

Befom the nuasionaries had forced them by ooereiTe meana of an 
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mteUfletoal and moral order, to adopt a new civiliaatkm bi tha form 

of a new religion, which had never taken xoot in the natlTe aoila and 

of which they absolutely understood notliing, they were a happy and 
contented people ; and tliougli niuny aLu.ses existed among them, and 
many social evils were tolerated, yet by their converaion they imd 
l)een made neither wiser nor hotter. The Ooeaniana of the ancient 
atock were at least an independent race, they were the cr^ton of 
their own social and political orf^anisation which was sn^ceptible of 
improvement by an inherent process of evolution. But the modern 
Oceanians arc a bastard race, the submissive slaves of a higher power 
of fbraign origin, awkwardly aping the manners of their hetteis; feel- 
ing quite humble in the preaence of their teachers as their anoesUna 
formerly did in the presence of their chiefs and their atuas. The 
tabu which was a quasi religious expedient to serve as sanction to 
prohibitory injunctions imposed by the supreme authority for econo> 
mical or sapetstitious purposes, has heen anpereeded hy tlie aanction 
of letribatiTe jnatiee ; but the punishmenta decreed by the law are 
by no means as efficacious as the tabu, in preventing the commission 
of crimes or the violation of existing regulations. Infanticide, which 
is a crime not altogether unknown in civilised countries, has been 
sttppreeaed ; but brandy, intiodnced tmder the new dispMuatioUi ia 
a homicidal agency far more pernicious to the moral and phyaica) ooup 
dition of the natives. The ancient form of government was a kind 
of patriarchal despotism, which was really more a position of dignity 
than of real power ; for every man was master of his own actions, he 
was the abeolnte chief of his own honaehold, and his individual inde- 
pendence was almost perfect and complete. By the new order of 
things individuals arc made the slaves of a superior authority, which 
devours the fat of the land in the form of taxes, and struts about 
under the disguise of a so-called written constitution dictated by 
foreigners, who are in possession of the key by which the machine- 
work is wound up, and they are thus in a position to control ita 
movements. 

The Oceano-Melanesians, like the Maranonians and othpr inferior 
races, furnish a prominent example of the reality of the never-ceasing, 
ever active struggle for existence, which permits only the strong to 
■iirnYe> while the weak are inevitably doomed to perish; and in tha 
presence of this antagonistic, social force, philanthropy ia nothing 
more than a hollow, cant expression, a deceptive bait to gain power, 
in ord^r to exercise absolute domination over those who are too 
ignomut uxui too weak to defend themselves. 

These flrtififiial, social monstrosities^ which axa everywhere met 
by the modem teavellBr, are of but secondary interest to social science, 
which must necessarily be based upon the principle of natural evolu- 
tion produced by an inherent power of self-development proper to 
eacii liicc, and it can take but a partial account of the exoteric, forced 
action to whidi the at^adm ol the social body has been aalgeeted 
from interested moii vea by a few men of superior intellectual capacitiaa 
belonging to an alien race. 

The Tahitans, the Tongjas, the Samoans, the New Zealanders, the 
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fitfidwicik iBkadBm, and numj otber Mdanestan tribee of the pneenl 

daj aie to the soditl philosopher what a patois is to the philologiit. 

They are neither savage, semi-civilised nor civilised, but are a non- 
descript, hybrid conglomeration of human beings who have been 
forced to adopt the manners and practices of a foreign civilisation 
which acts like an insinuating deetractiTe poison, which is not adapted 
to thotr natural oondition, ind which they aie not capable of appie- 
etitiDg. The pretext for exerdsmg this inesistible moral force is 
nothing more nor less than the initiatoiy action which precedes the 
struggle for exit^tenco between a superior and an inferior race ; it is 
a concealed effort, on the part of an insignificant minority, armed 
with inteUeetaal weapons of greet efficeoy to lender pasriYely sub* 
mianTe a vastly outnumbering majority who are lulled into decep- 
tive security by the pntemal protection which the master votichsafes 
to his slaves and the despot to his subjects. What real benefits have 
accrued to the native population from this change 1 Some immoral 
ptaetioeB^ taeh as we consider them, have been diseontinned, and 
other vices and immoral practices have been introduced which are far 
more destructive and fatal to human life and to social and moral 
integrity than the evils which they superseded. Domestic animals are 
now reared ou ail the islands, and the lauds are perhaps more judi- 
eioiialy enltivated ; hni the wants and necessanes M life of tibie 
natives have been immeasurably increased, which malces the rich 
richer and more comfortable, while it makes the poor poorer and 
more wretched. Tlieir territories have been invaded by a swarm of 
missionaries, colonists and white traders under the ostensible pretext 
of saving the aonls of ignorant savages, of snatching them, like fiie- 
farands, from the etenial burning ; but if the New Testament has any 
authority in rt:h'dnns mntters, they wouLl have been judged according 
to the light that ^va-- in tiiem ; and the greatest majority of them 
would undoubtedly have been found irresponsible and would con« 
aaquently have escaped helL But sbee thev have been nominally 
converted they are duly warned of the fate that awaits them ; " but 
the gate is still straight, tlie way is still narrow, and few there be 
that find it ; " and it cannot be supposed that the nominal conversion 
to Christianity has made these semi-savages true, spiritual, evangelical 
Christiana, independent of hollow ceremonies and heartless, irrational 
dogmas. The religious instruction imparted to them by the mis* 
sionaries is a gift like that of the shirt of Nessus, for their last state 
is worse than the fit^t, and if the teachings of these holy men are 
true the greatest number of their proselytes would be doomed to burn 
eternally in a hell-fixe of sulphur and brimstone. But even if it were 
admitted that all these ignorant, poor creatures were shanged by some 
miraculous power into veritable saints, and that they would all find a 
new and better country in heaven, yet it is cnrtnin, that in the conr«!0 
of an indefinite period of time, they will leave no representatives in the 
land of their birth, which their ancestors had first settled and which 
thej had occupied for thousands of years, for the prindpks of the 
stn^l^for existence and the survival of the fittest aie as toie as they 
aie inezomble in their evolutionaiy bat destrootive pioeesL In addi- 
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tioB to all this, whilo the Oceankiu wete fotmerly united by common 
interests and unifonn superstitions, they are now divided into different 
sects, religiously and morally hostile to each other ; for the Catholics 
as well as the UiiTereut rrote^taut deuumiuatious have sent out 
miaaioiiaries in every diractioti ; and as the Catholic chnrch protends 
to he universal, it extends its net of domineering usurpations over 
every part of the habitable globe ; that in fact the p:irtially civi- 
lised natives cannot have much faith in a religion, whose professors 
accuse each other of teaching falsehood instead of trutL^ 



> TI10 Mtbor fe«1t i>«yMMMl]y w»11 diipcNwd toward* ihe miiaioiukrin^ whom lie 

highly respects ; ttu v have furnislnNi him important materials for his work, which 
are of the greateal v.iluo to sociulogy, ami with somo few eiceptiom, their dAserip- 
tions of the luauiiers and customs of nnvages arc cleiir and credible, and can be 
Moept«d sa correnpoudiiig with the reality of thiugs. They may be called the pioneen 
«f eivilisation ; not for toe benefit of the savages which they pretend to have oon- 
▼erted and transformed, but for the benefit of the European trudei-s and colonists 
who have introduced European civilisation with nil its virtues and vices on far-off 
continents and islands originally inhabited hy weak, helpless, native racen. They 
bare thus given to European commerce and industry a much wider extenoiou, and 
have even made savages tributary to the commercial interests of the European 
aatiooi. While the author ootuiuers the majority of the missionaries of aU creeda 
and eonfeasfont honest in their intentions in a religious and a moral point of view, 
their philuuthi opic efforts, as well as those of the missionary societies 1 y w!i- m 
they ate supported, are entirely misdirected ; for the benefits which they presume 
to confer uiion the native races are far outweighed by the evils which inevilaUlj 
follow in their train ; they are like the fabled apples of tb« Doad Sea, thegr 
beentifal to behold, but they turn to aahei when tasted. There is a vast neld open 
in V r 1-2 'or missionary lubo-ir, mi ! the millions ; T nnnlly > x| ended by the mis- 
sionary 8ocieti(» might be mure advantageously employed hy converting the pagan 
worshippers of the vsar-god personified by the high-priests of despotic militarism, so 
mnch honoured at the present day on the European continent. By Drenching to the 
tihinking, reflecting, and labouring masses whioh oonstitvte the nation, "peace and 
gnorl'.viU among men," and denouncing wars of conquest as a heinous crime, a viola- 
tion ot the laws of humanity and the lawa of Uod, the missionaries can shape public 
opinion for the advanta^'e of tlje whole human race, botli morally and religiously : 
and uniTorsal commerce will act as a civilising agency far more potent, mure bene* 
lleial end more permanent than missionary proselyfasm which, like revolutionary 
anarchism and socialism, attempts to transform the nature of men, as if by magic, 
in a few hours, in a few days, or in a few year^, while it re<iuired thousands of 
generations to build up the social fabric, sucli is vru find it| vf % slow bat suve 
evolutionaiy process, of which nature alone has the secret. 
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TAHITANS. 

Tahiti, which is situated between 17° 29' 30" and 17' 47' S. latitude 
and 151° 29' ^3" and 15 1° 56' W. longitude, forms a port of the groups 
of ialiiiids called Georgian and Society Islands. To the former belong; 
besides Tahiti, Eimeo, Tcturoa, Maitea, Meetia and Tahuaemanu or 
Sir Charles Sander's Island. The latter incluilo Huahine, Raiatea, 
Tahaa, Bora)>orfl, Maiirua, Tubai, Moupila, or Lord Ilowe's Island, 
iTeiiiiaura or ^ciiiy Island and other small iblea surrounding them. 
The two dniten^ which are often oompiised under the comprehenaiTe 
name of Society Islands, extend from 16* to 18* S. latitude and from 
149* to 155' W. longitude. 

Of these numerous islands Taliiti ^ is tlie most important, not only 
on account of its size and high elevation ; but more especially on 
•eeonnt of the advanced etvilisation of its ancient inhabitanta, In 
torface ontiine it presents two conic mountains which fonn two 
peninsulas, united together by a long, broad and marsliy isthmus. The 
larger section called Tahiti-noui, which is situated towards the north- 
west| has a circular form measuring about twenty miles in diameter. 
The smaller peninsula, which bears the name of Tababon, is of oval 
outline and is sixteen miles long and eight miles wide. The isthmus 
occupies a strip of I n, ! n ' tquito two miles in breadth, rising about 45 
feet above the level of the sea at the part where the fort of Taravao 
has been erected; whUe the whole circumference of the island does 
not emseed a hundred and eight miles. Between the mountains and 
the sea is a border of rich level land from one to four miles wide, and 
in the north-east it is so narrow that the rocks are overhanging the 
tea. The island is of volcanic origin ; trachyte, dolerite, basalt, scoria, 
and pumice stone are found in great quantities scattered over the 
surface, which sometimes assumes an undulating appearance from the 
stream of lava that had been suddenly cooled. It is surrounded by a 
belt of coralline formation, whose continuity is here and there broken 
by capacious openings which render the approach of ships easy, and 
secure them against the violence of storms and the suiting of the 
waves. The principal mountains are the Orohena,' whose highest 
summits shoot up into peak-like eminenoes over seven thousand feet 
in height, ^e AoraK^ and the Pitahiti are also extensive ranges 
with a central peak called the Diadem 'vliich commands the valley. 
Among the various volcanic rocks basalt predomiuatcs, but whiustoue 
dykes, homogeneous earthy lava, silex, breccia, a soft greyish sandstone 
and other rocky foimatiotts are frequently met with. No metak of 



1 Tahiti wai fint disco vrr. i V j QuiroRini6c6,wliocaT»lt<h«aasMof CUgiltsri*. 

* The Urohena u 2336 uitstrM high. 

* Tb« Aotal to M64 mtlMi 
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any kind were Imown to the aboriginal inbabitanis ; iron was intro> 
duced and was named aouri. The soil presents considerable varif ty 
in point of fertility. In the plains and valleys, which intersect the 
mouiituius, the surface is covered with an alluvi^ deposit composed of 
a coarse, blackish Blime intennixed with vegetable moald, which ia 
remarkably prolific and is the finest agrieoltural land in the country. 
The slopes of the mountains are frequently covered with a layer of 
light earth, but the top of the interior hills is composed of a strata of 
red ochre or yellow marh Though the surface land near the base of 
the moontains is zatber rtroog, yet it is ▼eiy prodactive. The water* 
courses are all shorty toRCBtial streams, of which the Punamii is the 
largest ; and a single sweet-water lake of considerable depth occupies 
the slope of the great mountains. The safest harbour on the island is 
the roadstead of Papeiti, which is accessible to the largest ships. 

The climate of Tahiti is equable and salubrious ; the sky is serene, 
and the changes are never sudden or Tiolent ^e atmosphere is 
moist^ and is cooled by the constant alternations of land and eea 
breezes which sweep down the valleys in rpfro?hinf:f currents after 
sunset and during the later moriiing hours. Between April and 
August the medium temperature does not exceed 75* F. The most 
extreme range of the thermometer is 90*, and it laiely foils below 6o*. 
Showers are frequent during every month of the year, but they are 
generally of short duration, and the rainfall is light When the sun 
reaches its vertical position the rainy season sets in, which commences 
in December and ends in March. During this period of the year the 
lains an heayy, and they frequently oontmne for a fortnight without 
interruption. The lowlands are then generally under water, and the 
plantations are inundated. The winds are variable and tempestuous, 
and thunderstorms arc of frequent occurrence. 

Tahiti, like all the Polynesian islands, is wanting in almost every 
speciee of quadrupeds. Ko camiTorous animals are fotund here ; and 
the dog {urt^ the bog (bua) and the rat (Joro), although they seem to 
be indigenous, were prol)ably introduced by tlic first coloni-ts that 
originally settled the island. The vampire bat, which was furni rly 
very common, has been exterminated. The birds are probably the 
most ancient denieens of the country ; but the tropical species most 
distinguished for the beauty of their plumage have nearly all dis- 
appeared; and the few that survived the abandonment of the ancient 
civilisation are only some species of perroquets. In addition to wood- 
peckers, turtle-doves, pigeons and common fowl (moa), the most 
numerous class of birds are aquatia Kingfishers, wild dudcSi herons, 
native companions, sea-swallows, albatross,^ the tropic bird ' and seTeral 
kinds of petrels, are still abundant. Venomous serpents are unknown. 
Tlio H>/'fra lnrnln)\ a snake of innocent habits, was eaten by the 
ancient inhabitants, and some kinds of lizards and turtles were 
formerly considered sacred. Fish abound on the coast and in tiie 
rivers, and some eels aie said to be poisonous. 

The scarcity of animal life is, however, more than compensated by 
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the moat luxuriant tropical vegetation. The loftiest mountain heights, 
and the most ttopendoiu piecipieeB axe oyetgiown with magnificent 
treeoy end bille end yalleys aie dothed in never-fading verdure. The 
chafing waters of cataracts are rolling dovm from the slopes and 
declivities over the juttiug rocks of frightful ravines, scattering their 
raiubow-tinted spray over the glossy foliage of giant timber trees, 
miyeetie palms, end the richly bloaaomed imdergroi^ Baaalt peaks, 
which riae like huge pjiamid^, bathe their simmits in the pure, serene 
arure blue of herivon, nnd watch, like lonely sentinels, the forming 
surf of the mighty ocean that beat.s with incessant stroke the eacucimg 
belt oi coral reefs. " Here is often seen a happy combination of land 
nad watei^ of precipices end plains, of tieee often projecting their 
Vnnchee clothed with thick foliage over the aea^end distant mountains 
•hown in suhlime ontlinn and richest hues j the whole being Llojided 
in the harmony of nature which prodiiceR sensations of admiration and 
delight." The vegetable productions ui the island present not only the 
greftteet variety, but they are even ci the fint order in point of utility. 
Of the timber trees of stately growth, with which the forests abound^ 
the Ficus tincfnrfat of which the woo<l is ii^rd for cabinet ^vnrl^, is one 
of the most valuable. The apape, with branchless tmnk and crown- 
Uko summit, rising to the height of from forty to hfty feet and 
sneaanring two or three feet in dStuneter, fumiahea the moat btentifal 
and durable wood of a pink or salmon colour, which ia h%hly valaed 
in the mechanic arts, especially for the building of canoes. The aito 
(Ciufuarina tqntsitt'/oJia) — light, elegant and graceful in appearance, 
supplies a hard and durable wood of a deep red colour darkening into 
a aiaatnnt or hiade, whidi wu fovmerly employed for the mann&ture 
of implemeata of war. The iamanu (Calophyllum inoph^um) ia the 
most magnificent evergr<?en tree that flourishes in the volleys. It 
attains a dinmeter of four feet, and its finely grained wood, which 
reeemblea mahogany in colour and texture, and is never exposed to 
the deatmctive ^ecta of inaecta^ ia well adapted for the manufaotore 
of honaehold fomitura The Hibiscus tiltaceou$ exiata every whne in 
great abundance. Its light, elastic and strong wood is made into 
paddles and bows, and its trunk is split into planks which are used in 
the construction of boats. Other trees, no less remarkable, are the 
Bamingtonia qtedoM (huiu) with elongated, glossy foliage and large, 
white end piidc-edged hloeaoma ; the 2%efpeiia pqpiUnea {miro) with 
chestnut brown wood ; the Eryihrina corolladendnm (cUat) with light- 
green, pinnate foliage, and red papih'onaceous flowers; and the 
BeUaria lauri/olia {rnara or pud) bearing flowers of the most exquisite 
fragrance. Mimosas of considerable varieties flourish on the sea-coast 
Sandelwood, hoth white and Uack, ia f oand in the mountaina, hut 
its wood does not poaaeaa high odoriferous qoalitiea; and cm heing 
fedncc'l to powder it was once used by the native women as a cosmetia 
The Tahitans are Occano-Melanesians both in physical constitu- 
tion and in language, liut tlie ancient population, wliich was very 
nninerona, ia nearly extinct^ and the inaignificant remnant that atiU 
anrvivee, has abjured the civilisation, and with it the habits and 
coatcma of the anceatral etock. The modem Tahitana are altogether 
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bastaidiaad, fashioned ftfter a fonigii model, pradnoed in an alien 
land, nnder a less genial climate, and strictly adapted only to the 

temperament and mode of life of an energetic and laborious population. 

The physical characteristics of the ancient Tahitans indicated the 
general well-being and the advanced culture of the population. They 
wete above medium statue ; many of the higher classes, hat moie 
etpedally the chiefs, were over six feet high, and their bodily fnune 
was remarkably well developed. They were handsome in outward 
appearance, stout, vigorous and athletic. The complexion of the 
labouring and subject class varied from a dark oUve to a reddish 
hfown, while those of the aristocratic order, and the greatest nnmher 
c£ women were of a much li ^Kt r tint, graduating into various shades 
of brown and yellow, with a skin delicately smooth and agreeably 
soft. Their hair was glossy, j"t black or dark brown, straight but 
not lank, aud frequently soft aad curiy. iiiey were full-bearded on 
the upper lip and aioiuid the chin. Their I&ihe were well^foimed, 
and though not excessively muscular, yet they were veiy nicdy 
proportioned. Some of the interior tribes had their toes turned 
inwards, which gave them rather an awkward appearance ; the'r A\ ere, 
however, distinguished for great agility, and were quite active in 
their moTements. Their gait, especially that of the chiefs, was 
grsoeful and stately, and their countenance was open and prepos^es»> 
ing. They had rather an oval than a round face, with bold but 
almost regular features. In general their forehead was high, but 
there were numerous exceptions. Their eyebrows were dark and 
straight and rarely arched; their nose was meetly straight, often 
aqniUne^ but mora fre(|ueiitly flattish; while their nostrils wera 
sometimes expanded. They had generally a well-formed mouth with 
rather large lips, and even, well-ranged, white teeth. The women 
were more delicately formed and smaller than the men, but some 
were exceptionally tall and vexy stout. They were remarkable for 
xowidness of fignre without corpulency, gzaosfalnesB of form aad 
perfect symmetry of proportion ; and many of them, considering the 
inferiority of their race, were pronounced extremely 1 • nntifnl, which, 
if not an exaggeration, can only be intended to mean in a comparative 
sense. Unfortunately, as a proof of tliis statement, they have left no 
descendants among the modem inhabitants of the island, that deserve 
this high appreciation of their physical chaiacteristics which, tdten 
as a whole, seems to be highly coloured. 

The moral character of the Tahitans waR quite prepossessing, and 
was the natural result of their situation, and the favourable conditions 
by which they wera sorroonded. They wera happy and contented 
in their social relations ; they were gentle and benevolent^ and good- 
natured and cheerful in disposition. They were open, candid and 
free from deception in their general intercourse, and were generous, 
atiabie and courteous in their deportiuent. They carried the duties 
of hospitality to its utmost limits ; and they overwhelmed their guests 
with such an excess of kindness, that they often sacrificed their own 
comfort and domestic well-being to the pleasure nnd enjoyment of 
otheis. They were peaceable and lived on a friendly footing with 
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tbmt twlglkbotifi, tiiey were never involTed in donmtlc broils, never 
gave oflfence, and a spirit of hatred and revenge never rankled in their 
heart. Their sociability was most amiable ; they loved to engage in 
animated conveisation j they were easily pleased, and delighted in 
pleasing othen. Thsy mm nadfly ozcitfld to iu^tar wiA metd' 
mmif vera Ughtphearted and much addicted to pleunn ; but thoir 
joyous effusions were from the slightest causes changed into sorrowful 
repinings, and they relieved their deprt\^sed feelings by a flood of 
tears. When in company they were fond of jesting, but their bursts 
of humour wen far from being witty, and were ratlier coarse and 
obBoene. They exhibited much Guriosity, were highly inquiaitiTe; 
•Titythilig new struck their fancy; but they were unable to con- 
centrate their attention upon any object, however interesting. They 
were umch inclined to indolence, but on proper occasions they did 
not fail to follow with much persevenmce their various avocations. 
They ireie atrietly honeat among themeelrea, and yet their oorioaity 
impelled them to pilfer trifling objects from strangers. They were in 
the highest degree licentious and dissolute, and they were fond of 
indulging in carnal enjoyments and the plcasnrea of love, and }'et in 
the presence of strangers the women of the higher cla&ses were 
modeat and cfaaate, and only femalea of the loweat order pfoatitnted 
themselves for pay. Although not warlike in their habits, yet thaj 
fought witli much bravery and resolution when they met an enemy 
in a hostile encounter, but the treatment of their prisoners of war, if 
the authorities are to be credited, was from superstitious motives, 
ezoeedin^y inhuman, cruet and hubanraa. They were poeaeesed of 
eonaideral)Ie mechanical ingenuity, and their power of imitation waa 
well developed. They showed much energy at the inception of any 
important enterprise ; but they were incnpable of making a continued, 
mental effort They were, however, endowed with great power of 
endnzanoa^ they conli travel inunenae diatanoea over ateep mountain 
ndea, braving the pangs of hunger and the Rsdtude of fatigue. The 
•^vomen "^Tere affectionate in their social relations, tender-hearted in 
the performance of their feminine duties, and obedient to those on 
whom they were dependent. Young girls enjoyed much freedom of 
action, hut wivea were virtnona and laithfuL 

Among many of the modem Tahitans, who have been converted 
by the missionaries, drunkenness is an habitual vice, and debauchery 
is no less common. They are still careless and idle, and much given 
to the pursuit of pleasure. "They are indolent, luxurious, super- 
atitioaa and incmaUy vicious." A great moral change has, however, 
been efEscted among the yoonger generation who have been educated 
in the missionary schools. 

The dwellings (fa-re) of tlie Tahitans were large, airy and capa- 
cious J and the houses of some of the leading chiefs measured from a 
hundred to three hundred and seventy-nine feet in length, and were 
capaUe of containing from two thonaand to three thoiuand people.^ 



1 This ia undoubtedly «n oTer-mtimate, for even if they were m wide as thej wwn 
loag thcj aigki eontaiii bat ooold not wavenientlly k4g» thafe muBber ol people. 
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They woe geiKiaUy of obUng form with straight sides; sometime^), 

however, they were semicircular at each encL They were mostly 
built near the sea-shore or by the wayside, and tbpy were hardly ever 
contiguuua to their plantatious. The conatmctiou of these houses 
exhibited conrideoible mechamcal skill. A heavy ridge-pole was 
attached by a tenon and mortise joint to square upri^^t posts firmly 
planted in the ground. The gide timber'^, -^vliieh were nine inches 
square, were ranged in parallel rows from three t > four inches apart, 
on the top of which a deep groove was cut exactly litting the upper 
bevelied edge of a strong boeid from eight to nine inches braed. 
Hibiseus pdes stripped of their bark, aboat four tnehes in diameter, 
served as laftei^. After they had been seasoned by immersing them 
in water and exposing them in the sun, they were attached to the 
bevelled wall-plate which was titted to a notch cut in the lower end, 
while the upper extremity rested on the ridge-pole. Those of the 
opposite sides croe8in<^' each other were firmly tied ti^etiier by means 
of cord.?. To strengthen the roof frame a transverse polo was laid 
across the junction of the rafters and was tigntly fastened to pegs 
driven into the ridge*pole. Ihe thatch was made of pandanus leaves 
previoudy soaked in water for sereial days and rendered perfectly 
fiat. After having been thus prepared they were doubled over a cane 
pole about six feet long, and the folds were laced together with the 
stalk of the cocoa-nut leaflet The thatch thus arranged was fixed in 
successive rows to lines of cinet cords stretch^ across the raftera, to 
whieh it was tswed by means of a long wooden needle. The lidge of 
the roof was peoteeted by a layer of eoco»>nnt or fern leaves^ whidi 
were covered with a species of long grass curiously interwoven with 
the thatch, so as to remain permanently attached. In the houses of 
the chiefs and other public buildings the inside of the roof structure 
was frequently ornamented with braided cords of varions colours, or 
with white or chequered matting neatly fringed. The side walls were 
screened against wind and weather by plaited cocoa-nnt leavw or 
native cloth. The floor was the levelled and beaten bare ground, and 
was carpeted with long dried grass. The whole building was enclosed 
by poles stuck into the ground one and a half or two inches apart, a 
narrow spsoe being left free for a door, which was a bamboo fiame of 
light trellis work attached to a long cane fixed to the inside of the 
wnl] plate by braided bands, that imparted to it a sUding motion when 
opened or closed. The ordinary houses were, however, of very small 
dimensions, they comprit»ed but a single apartment that served as 
sleeping-room for the whole fismily. The head of the family selected 
tiie oeube as his place of repose, next came the married people^ then 
the unmarried females, and at a Pmall distance from these were the 
quarters assigned to the unmarried young men. They generally took 
their meals in the open air under the shade of a tree. The family 
dwdlings were generslly shaded by uni})rageon8 foliage of bananai^ 
cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit trees. Their furniture was scanty and of 
the simplest kind. ]\T:it.s served as bedding, the head being supported 
on a wooden pillow in the form of a stool from f<>ur to five inches 
high. Stools of a larger size {in ur maharra), wilU the upper part 
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dured and ^ely polifihed, weie used as seats, though gmerally they 
sat cross-legged on the floor. Wooden dishes {rnneie), often boat- 
fbaped, were found in the houses of the chiefs, for the preparation of 
arruwroot and cocoa-nut milk. Xheii household ware consisted of 
the papMck and penu at mortar and pestte for ponndiiig bread-fruit 
■ad pla&taiii and for bruising iaro ; calabashes, which served as water 
vessels, were suspended in cinet nets from tlie rafters. Cocoa-nut 
hulls were used as drinking-cups, and they also answered the purpose 
of bottled for holding the water necessary for washing before and 
after the meals. A single post {/ata) planted in ihe gioimd, notched 
on the top, and provided with several projections, was used in place 
of a stand, from which were suspended odabaahes filled with water» 
and baskets containing provisions. 

The houses of the modem Taliitans are built of bamboo, and though 
otherwise eolBdently capacious, they are exceedingly low. The beaten 
day floor is generally covered with mats. Their moat important 
article of furniture is a bedstead made of lattice-work, upon which 
is placed a mattress stuffed with dried banana leaves, or with cotton 
or the woolly tufta of the fruit of the butter tree. It is enclosed 
by a mosquito net which is stretched on four poets. 

The dnaa of the Tahitana vras simple, 3ret eofficiently decent and 
appropriate. Both sexes wrapped the paren or waistcloth round their 
loins ; but while that of the women fell loosely down below the knee, 
that of the men, after having been folded round the waist, was passed 
between the legs with the ends tncked-in in front The men, espe- 
ciaUy tfaoaa of m higher dassea, woro^ in addition, the auiro or giidle 
and a tiputa or mantle of bark-cloth about ten feet long and three 
feet wide, with a hole in the centre through whirh the head was 
passed, and falling over the shoulders it covered the breast and back 
and reached down as low as the knees. The women likewise threw a 
drapery over the ahonldera cdled ahxipa or ahxdiapono of light back 
material richly coloured, which they wore in the fashion of a shawl or 
scarf. During the hottest part of the day both sexes stripped tliem- 
selves of their upper dress, and the waistcloth was their oiUy garment. 
Boys up to the age of eight, and girls uutil they were hve years old 
went mtirely naked. *&» bead of both men and women was gene- 
rally uncovered, and it was only on certain occasiona that they 
adorned their hair with flowers, and shaded their brow with a light 
screen of cocoa-nut leaves. Sometimes, however, they wound a piece 
of bark-cloth round their head m tuo form of a turban, and the women 
often otnamanted their forehead with atrings of human hair artistically 
plaited. 

The men dressed their hair in various ways to suit their individual 
fancy. Some cut off the hair short on one side of the head and let 
it grow long on the other \ others merely shaved off the crown in 
tonsoio form. Sometimes, i^r the hair had been plaited into a 
broad queue, it was gathered into a knot at the top of the head, or it 
was divided into smaller tresses which were rolled up and attached 
above the ear'. At times the women wore their hair sliort, but 
generally it was neatly arranged in clustera of ahurt curls. The heads 
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of the ehildran were repeatedly thave^ with the aid of a shaiVa tooth 

or a shnrp-edged shell Shell pincers ■were used by the men when 
thoy wished to pluck ont tlieir bonnl, but ordinarily they let tlieir 
beard grow long, aud fre»iueiitly twisted it and formed it into braids. 

The Tahitans loved to adorn their persons, especially on occasions 
of pnUte festiTitiea; and even in everyday life they devoted much of 
their time to their toilet The women trimmed their eyebrows to 
give them the proper shape ; they adorned their hair v itli the mo^t 
elegant flowers, frequently arranged with exquisite tast43 by ihe variety 
of colours, or by the simplicity of a single, odoriferous, wliite blossom 
QOntfBSting their Uaek rtnglets; or Ly interweaving an artistically 
foimed wreath with their glossy, ebony locks. They inserted into 
their pierced ears strings of pearls, or a kind of artificial flower whose 
petals were selected from the most fragrant and tlie most beautifully 
tinted of their floral treasures, and saturated with scented oil they 
were attached with fine native thread to the wiiy stalk of the eoeoa- 
nut leal The men were careful to perfume their hair and anoint it 
with cocoa-nut oil, and if they wore it short the}' rendered it straight^ 
still and glossy by rubbing it with the gum of the bread-fruit tree. 
The dressing room of the ladies was the shady grove on the banks of 
a mountain strsam $ their comb was made of strips of bamboo ; and 
their minor was the pure crystal water contained in a cocoa-nut shelL 
They were exceedingly cleanly in tin ir liabils ; to bathe in the rivers 
and the mountain streams was their greatest delight. They did not 
indulge much in sea-bathing, because it produced an unpleasant irri 
tation of their ddn. They practised tattooing and traced blue linea, 
stars, circles and other graceful designs taken from nature, along their 
arms, loins, thighs and feet which were not only considered orna- 
mental, but were looked upon as marks of distinction. They also 
served as badges of mourning or as a permanent memorial in honour 
of a departed biend. They took grcat pride in letting their finger 
nails grow long which, witii the exception of the middle finger of the 
right hand, were never pared. Tlio nose of female infants was flat- 
tened by pressure, for flat noses were regarded as a mark of beauty j 
and the head of boys was slightly contracted by gradual compression. 

The coetome of the modem Tahitans u sober and almost ascetic^ 
di^>laying neither taste nor elegance. Both sexes still retain the 
paren or waistcloth of their ancestors, which is kept in position by 
tucking in the free end in front, A shirt-like loose tunic forms the 
outer dress of the men ; and the gown of the women only ditfers from 
it by being flounced at the breast. A gaily coloured handkerchief 
maksa up the complement of tiieir wearing appaiel. Their hair is 
univemlly cut short, and if tliey are not bareheaded, their head is 
protected by an imported straw hat, or by a liead covering woven of 
the spatlie of the Tacca pinnaiiji'/a. The greatest number of them 
go barefooted, and only some of the richer classes, who dress alto- 
gethsr in Ewopean styls^ ean afford to wear shoes and stockings. 

The staple uticle of f<K}d of the Tahitans wsa the bread-fmit^ which 
was eaten, prepared in various ways, by all classes, and was considered 
as the very staff of life. When pressed by hunger it was simply 
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ronstL-d over the tiame or embers of a -wood fire, and after being peeled 
it was either eateu without any farther preparation ; or it was soaked 
in ft stream of ivater, and vfaen completely satimted, it was trans- 
formed into a soft spongy pulp, of which thflj wete exceedingly fond. 
But ordinarily the bread-fruit was baked in a subtcrranonn oven lined 
with stones which were strongl}' heated. After the rind had been 
can^lully scraped olf the fruit was cut into three or four sections, and 
the core was cBTefnlly taken out It was then intiodnced into the 
heated oven well coveix 1 with earth, and in the course of half an hour 
it was fit for usp. The outside was slightly browned, but the insids 
presented a yellowish pulpy substance sufficiently farinaceoii?, of a 
•weeiish but slightly astringent taste. Kewly baked bread-fruit (opio) ^ 
waa aerred up at every meal, from one to three times a day, aeetntding ' 
to the wealth of the hoat^ Sometimes a whole district united in an 
opto feast, when a largo pit was dug, which was lined as usual with 
heated stones, into which hundreds of ripe bread fni its were introduced, 
and when perfectly baked they were gradually withdrawn and eaten 
hy the aasemhled multitiide of men, women and children amidst 
dehaacheiy, rioting and excesses of every lund. The hread-fknit was 
also preserved for a tiibe of scarcity, and to e'fiect this purpose it was 
deprived of its rind and inner core, and was then left to ferment As 
soon as the process of fermentation was completed, it was thoroughly 
washed until it was reduced to a paste (vopoi or mahi^ which was 
atoved away in an excavation lined with leaves and covered np with 
atones and earth. It thus acquired a sour taste, but was highly nutri- 
tive, and could be preserved for several month". The sweet potato 
{uviara) was also a favourite article of diet. Arrowroot {chaila iacca), 
which was a home production and very abundant, was not a food 
material In general use, Imt it supplied some extra dishes at public 
festivals. The caladium root or tiiro was an important article of con* 
sumption. The tubers of the fragrant fern-root were baked and eaten 
in time of scfirrity. The patarOj which is an indigenous root that 
growd iu Luu Yuileys reseuibling iu shape and taste the potato, possesses 
nutritive qualities of a high order, and was generally served up at their 
daily meals. Cocoa>nutB^ plantains and bananas furnished a valnahle 
food-supply to the common people, though they were in some respects 
rcE^rded m luxuries. Their most delicious fruits were the in or 
iiniziliuu plum [Spotulias dulcis) and the jambo apple {Eugenia Malao- 
cen»is), both of which possess coosiderahle nutritive qualitiea As 
Miimah were extremely scarce upon the island their meat supply was 
very scanty. Hogs were fed for the tnble of ihe chiefs, and as their 
flesh was considered an article of luxury, a portion was always distri- 
buted among the fuliuwers or dependcute of the anki. Dugs' flesh 
was more common and was highly prized, and rats were occasionally 
eaten raw. Fith, erahe, lobsters and shell-fish were abundant^ and 
were largely consumed by all classes; and even sharks' flesh was a 
favourite dish. They had no regular meal time, but satisfied their 
appetite at the most convenient hours suitable to tlieir position and 
avocation in life. The evening was^ howsYcr, devoted to the principal 
repast They were mther gluttonous in their hahits» and when their 
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provision stores were filled to r('i»lL'ti<>ii they indulged in the pleri'^nro 
of gratifying their craving hunger to excessive satiety,^ Tin y rari ly 
ate together m company ; aud when several persons took their lueai at 
the same time thej est back to back without speakiiig a word, each 
having hia own basket of provisions before him. ]3efore tasting of 
the food prepared for them they washed their mouth and hands, then 
took a morsel of the bread-fruit and h?h and ate it, after having dipped 
it in salt water, which they also sipped at intervals in small quantities; 
and thus they oontintied until the whole was consumed* The plantains 
or some other fruits were next served up, and at last the popo'i was 
brought in in a cocoa-nnt hull, -(vhirh. ns a kind of dessert, closed the 
meal. They again washed their mouth and hands ; and the middle- 
aged and people of rank betook themselves to a place of repose for a 
few houT^ sleep. 

They prepared the kara of the loot of tiie betel pepper (Piper nwA^jus* 
ticum), vrhich was chewed by the women, and after it had been allowed 
to ferment it produced a slightly intoxicating, acid bevcmge ; and for 
this reason the women were prohibited from indulging in this luxury. 
Oidinarilyt howcTer, they drank nothing but water and cooofr^iat 
milk. 

Strangers and vi.^itors were received in the family dwelling with 
every mark of attention. Even the poorest would prepare an enter- 
tainment worUiy of his guests^ and for this pnrpose they would often 
exhaust their whole sto^ of provisions. The floor was strewn with 
flowers, the air was rendered vocal with songs accompanied by the 
plaintive notes of the flute. Young girls were assigned to the stranger 
to perform the duties of hospitality. After this generous treatment 
of the friendly visitor tlie host had discharged the full measure of his 
obligation, and as he owed nothing more to his guest ho was hence- 
forth obliged to take care of himself. It was considered the highest 
crime to withhold from the chiefs, wlio travelled through the country, 
the best the field and the gard'-n prn<lnced, and even the aristocratic 
areaiSf in their eccentric rambles, were entitled by law to claim the 
unstinted liberality of the more humble cultivators of the soiL 

The chief occupations of the Tahitans weie agticnltttTe and fishing. 
They were, however, rather indolent in ih«r habits, passed much of 
their time in sleep, and followed only some industrial pursiiit when 
compelled to do so by necessity. When engaged in active labour they 
were quite industrious. Their only agricultural implement was the 
digging stick ; which was a long slender pole with a sharp point 
hardened in the fire at one end. This was forced into the ground to 
a certain depth ; the earth, after having been loosened, was tunu d up, 
and in this way the soil was prepared for planting. Uniaras or sweet 
potatoes were produced in large quantities, by inserting a small bunch 
of the vine in a hole made in mounds of rich black mould. Plantains 
and bansnas, although they grew spontaneously, were genezally culti- 



1 It ii Mtraiahing how much food ihay Mt at a meal. One mnn devourfd three 
flail (rf ill* iiM of ft nriddling carp, four nfliid>fruita aa large as a common meloo, 23 
or 14 plantains anr] nbovt » qoMTt of pute iMd« ^ bre»d*f fttit. Oapi. Cook's 

i'lrat Voyage, p. 519. 
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vated in the gardens. They were propagated by suckers that spring 
up from the base of the ptem. But the artocarpus or bread fruit^ 
was the most valuable of ail their products. It was of indigenous 
growth, but it was multiplied by planting the shoots that grow out of 
tlie note. It produced two or thrss €iop8 a year and supplied a md^- 
cicnt qnautity of food for the whole family for a period of nine months 
The gum, which f^xudes from it.s bivk on puncturing, was employed 
for tiilinfi^ np the .seams of boats to render them watertight. The l)ark 
was trausformed iulo native clutii, and the wood was used for building 
boueaand and for the manufacture of other articles of utility. 

The taro (Caladittm eteulenfum) grew in swampy ground, where the 
tubercular stems that pfrow round the principal root were planted in 
regular rows. The uhi or yam {Dioa^fnrm alata) was cuhivatpd with 
mucli care, and at the expense of considerable labour, by piunting ihe 
eyes or sprouts after they had been previoosly dried. The most ser- 
viceable of the fruit species that requirsd the attontion of the agricul- 
turist was the cocoa-nut tree {Coeos nncifera). The nut w;h planted 
in dry sandy ground or in more fertile soil, and in a few inonth'^ it 
be^n to sprout Its growth was then watched uutil its crown had 
attained the height of a few feet^ when it will grow to maturity in 
five or six years without farther care. The tnii was gathered by 
boys who climbed up its scaly stem with the utmost agUity by pro- 
tecting their feet with strips of bark.* The paper mulberry (Bnu- 
ionetia papyri/era), the bark of which supplied the chief dress mate- 
rial, was extensively cultivated. A sf^ecies of banyan called the aoa 
was propagated by dips or branches, and the mate or f^eus proUaea 
produces berries that furnished a brilliant scarlet dye. They also 
grew the ramaha or Uiiirn nrgcnifn, whose hark supplies strong 
elastic fibres, from which fishing lines, cords and tishiug nets were 
made. 

Many of the Tahitans were professional fishermen, and they exer- 
cised their craft not only on the coast, but in lakes and rivera They 

con?trnctod circular stone dams, nine or twelve feet in diameter, in 
the shallowest part of the lake, leaving an opening at the upper edge, 
six inchfej deep anil one or two feet wide. On each side of thia 



* The bmsul fruit (^r^f>rarj>«3 riitri;njoUa) is a Urge and uiii^THgeoui tree ; tbe 
hixrk. U Uj{ht culoiutMl and rough, the trunk is eotnetimes three or four feet ill 
diuMter, and from twelve to lw«iit/ iMk Jiigb witboat « branch. Hm oaUiae et 
fb« tTM i* noMrkably beutiM. Th« 1mv« «• broftd and ind«n««d Kk« Uhmm of 
the fig, frequently 12 or 18 inches long, of a dark, glosiy grren colour. The fruit is 
gonerallj circular or oval, and uu an average six inciKH in di»meter; it is covered 
with a roaxhiiib rind which, when ripe, assumes a rich yellow tin^e. It is attached 
to the MoaXl bcmaobet of ibe tree by a short thick stalk, and bangs either singly or 
in elotton of two or tliroe together. The palp ii aoft; in the oentra there b a bard- 
kind of core rxteudini^ from tito stalk to the crown, aroaB4 vbieb ^few impeifeet 
ned% nre formed. KIlii' Polynesian ReMsarchcs, p. 56. 

' The »teni of the coco:i-iiut is jK-rfectly ryliiitli iciil, 3 or 4 feet in diatncter at 
the root, very gradually ta|>eriug at the top. The wteni ia without, branch or leaf 
eseept sA the top, where a beautiful erown, or tuft of long, green leaves appeon 
like a graceful plume. In five or six years the stem is 7 or 8 feet high, and the tree 
begins to benr. It continues to grow and bear 50 or 60 years. There are many 
v&rietiei, in some of whicli the fruit it mtlicr small and aweet. Tbo tnwe We f rom 
60 to 70 feet high. Ellis' Polynesian Hesearcbes, p. 50. 

B 
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aperture a stone wall was constructed as high as the level of the water, 
which diverged in an oblique direction, so as to form an obtuse wedge, 
the base of which eommtmicated with the sea. Through this water' 
way the fi^h constantly entered the enclosure, but as their return was 
more or less intercepted, a number of fi<?h were caught every Any 
without the least labour except that of taking them out of the reser- 
voir with a handnet. They were very dexterous in the use of their 
light easting netSi which they threw in with their light hand, and 
they sometimes brought up a great part of a shoal of small fish that 
passed along the edge of the beach. The nets (Mpea) for securing 
herrings {opfru), made of hihi?cus or ramaha fibre, were exceedingly 
large, and two nets^ — one of large and the other of smaller meshcS) 
were constantly employed, one within the other. The ui>ea ava or 
salmon net was of immense proportion, for it was sometimes forty 
fathoms long and twelve or more feet wide. It was exclusively used 
by the chiefs ■who followed fishinj; only as a manly exercise an<l amuse- 
ment, and not fur Ihu purpose of procuring a food supply. They also 
took fish by spearing, and to secure their prey with greater certainty 
they waded into the sea n]) to the waist; here they watched while 
standing near the openin;^' of some coral rock, and at the passage of 
the fisij they darted their weapon with the utmost i)recision and 
hardly ever missed their aim. Two or three small spear-heads were 
sometimes fastened to the handle which was from six to eight feet in 
length, or the spear- point was armed with nine or twelve sharp- pointed 
barbs of hard wood, from six to eight inches long. After they had 
become acquainted with the use of iron their spear-heads were made 
of that metal, barbed on one side only. The hook and line were more 
raroly used ; the hooks made of wood were pointed and generally 
curved inwards, and occasionally they were armed at the side with a 
piece of bone ; or they were circular bent in a vermieular form. The 
art'fi, which was tisod for catching dolphins, albicopps and bonitos, had 
a shank in the form of a lish carefully cut of mother of-pearl and 
tinoly polished. It was five or six inches loug and thi-ee-^uarters of 
an inch wide ; its barb was of shell or horn an indi and a half in 
length, which was firmly fastened with a band of twi.sted nettle fibre 
to llic concave side. The line, which was fixed to the lower end, was 
tied to a .strong bamboo cane aljout twelve or fifteen feet h>ng. Sharks 
were secured by a kind of harpoon which was from one foot to fifteen 
inches long exclusive of its curved shank. Their fishing lines were 
of the twisted fibre of the mountain nettle (eroifo), and were exceed- 
ingly .strong and dnrable. Lines were attached to long curved poles, 
which were lixed to tlie head of the canoe; and torchlight fi.siiing was 
also pmctised both on the reef and in the rivers. In the vicinity of 
the reefs and does to the shore line they stupefied the fish by means 
of a narcotic drug prepared from the nuts of the kfUa (Betonica splen^ 
dida), with which tliey impregnated the water. The fish being 
reduced to a state of intoxication swim on tlie surface when they can 
be easily taken with the liand. The immense salmon nets, which 
Wfre always the property of the chiefs, were the work of the united 
labour of all the chiefs of the district, who assisted in their ptepaia- 
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tion. They were formally invited to contribute their sli.ire of luLour 
by a messenger who presented them with a portion of a roasted 
If the complimentary present was accepted, their co-operation in tlio 
projected enterprise was secured ; but on the contrary, the aecept- 
anc<- was refused, the request to lend their assistance was not com- 
pli.-'J with. Tiie cmxl^ which was of mafe^hn twisted witli the hand 
across the knee, was composed of thivo, straiuls which ^'ave it a 
diameter of about a quarter of an incii, and it was of hnn and even 
textnre. The meshes were knotted and were about four inches square. 
The floats were made of light hibiscus wood, and round smooth stones 
about three inches in diaincter served as weights, by being attached to 
the bottom of the net, and being wrapped in netted cocoa-nut fibre. 
After the net bad been completed it was religiously consecrated by 
prayer and offerings before it was dipped into the water. 

Tlie Tahitaiis were not only excdient swimmers, good divers and 
expert rowers, but they showed groat mechanical skill and ingenuity 
in the bin'Minj:; of boats which were remarkable both for their variety 
in coiistrucliun and the dilTerent uses for which they were employed. 
The double canoe {tipairtia) had its keels made of single tree trunks, 
to which the plank sides, from one and a half to two inches in thick- 
ness, were fastened with cinet bands. It was strongly built, but 
U5«ally it was not more than twenty or thirty f^et lonf^, and not 
above twelve or eighteen inched wide at the upper edge of tlie gun- 
wale. Tlic parts were made to fit exactly, and the seams were covered 
with the gum of the bread-fruit tree^ with a thin layer of cocoa-nut 
husk intervening, so as to prevent the slightest percolation of water* 
Small inovahle seats or thwarts were fixed to the inner side, where 
the rowers were seated. The two canoes were fastened together, 
about four lidiii apart, by strong curved transvei-se timbers which 
leached in a horisontal dinction from one boat to the other, and were 
firmly lashed by stout cordage to the upper edge of tlie gunwale of 
each. Tiie place In^tween the two bowsprits wa.s covered with boards, 
and these formed a suljstantial platform, where the passengers were 
seated, who, during the vojt^^e, were protected from the rays of the 
•on by a kind of awning of plaited cocoa-nut leaves. This craft 
served not only as a mode of conveyance to the chiefs when travelling 
from one island to the other ; hut it was more especially serviceable for 
tr:u!*j»ortin<( provisions and other goods from place to place. The vaa 
motu was the sailing vessel destined for distant voyages. It was always 
used in connection with an outrigger which was usually composed of a 
light spar of hibiscus or erytluina wood, fixed by cinet bands to the 
left side of the vessel by moans of two transverse poles from five to 
eight feet long, of which the front one was .<5trai^ht and firm, and 
the other curved and elastic. The sides of this boat were raised by 
adding, to the ordinary gunwale, phinks from fourteen to fifteen inches 
wida^ which were sewn upon the base of the cauoe and upon each 
other with plaited cinet cord. A plank five or six feet long projected 
from the bow to prevent the vessel from pluncnng entirely into the 
wat*'r in n h<>avy sea. To counteract the too great inclination in the 
keel, whica a stormy sea might give to the vessel, one of the mariuei-^ 
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served as balance wei«»ht bj taking his station on a plank wliicb 
exteriiletl in an inclined position from the centre of the deck down 
to the outrigger ; and there tlie cordage was placed that sustained the 
mast. This boat was provided witii movable masts on which the 
sails of pandairas leaf matting with mmnded angles at the lower edge, 
were hoisted by means of ropes of cocoa-nut husk fibre tied to the 
corners, which were not fastened but were held in the hands of tlje 
sailor?. The Kteersman sat at the stem directing the craft by means 
of a long paddle with a smooth round handle and an oblong shaped 
blade. But their laigest and most artistically constructed boats were 
their state and war vessels. Their state vessels were from fifty to 
seventy feet Icmg, two feet wide and three or four feet deep, and 
their glcrn wa? sometimes elevated fifteen or eight^jen feet al)<3ve the 
surface of the water, forming an arc of a circle frequently ornamented 
with rude carvings representing hollow cylinders, regular squares and 
grotesque figures usually called Itts. The nature of the embellisbment 
and the number of rowers connected with each vessel, indicated the 
dignity of the cliief to whom it belonged. The pahi or war boat, 
which was sixty feet long and tim e or four feet deep, had a low but 
covered stern, which served as proti*ction against the missiles of the 
assailants. It was ornamented with the figure of a human head or 
some other design rudely carved. The stem was solid and compact^ 
and was often el«ivatud and curved in front in the form of a swan's 
neck, and terminated in the figure of a bird's head. A rude, light 
grating, which covered the hull of each boat, projected from one foot 
to eighteen Inches over the outer edges, and this space was occupied 
by the rowers ; here the mariners, who attended to the sails, took their 
station, while a platform near the centre was reserved for the fighting 
men who sometimes exceeded fifty in number. The Facred canoes 
differeil from the ordinary public vessels only in their extraordinary 
strength and size, and by being more tastefully ornamented witli 
carvings and feathers. Small cabins were erected upon these boats^ 
which were used as chapels, in whicli the image of the god was set 
up, and here prayers were addressctl to llie deity and sacrifices were 
oilered. Tliey cunstituteii a part of the war vessels which formed 
a numerous and powerful fleet. On public festivals they were 
deoomted with images, flags and streamers, and being passed in public 
review by the chiefs, the crew never failed, by their Wilful manoeuvres, 
to earn tlie pniise of their superiors and the geneml applaii«^e of the 
people. They had professional bcat-huilders, and difli^reiit jiarts of 
the labour were performed by dibiinct workmen. Each ho&i, after 
it was completed, received a name by which it was hereafter known. 
The laying of the keel, the finishing of tlie work, and the launching 
of the craft were solemn acts con^erratcd by tiumcrous and costly 
odevings made to the pods. Tlieir tools were very simple, and yet 
they produced remarkably good results with their inefficient instru- 
ments. Tlieir adxe was but a sharp-edged tough stone for boring 



1 Tlie blndes of their udzea were extremely tOQgh but not Toy h«rd ; thej made 
them of various iiiM ; (huae for felling wdgh frum nix to Mwn pouitdi, And otbon 
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or piercing they einploycJ an rlongatcd jiicro of shell, sharply jwiiitt'd 
at the lower end. They had chiiscls or gouj<;es of bone, rasps of corai| 
and knivas of baiuboo or sharp pieces of shsU. 

Their manufactitTing indcwtiy was rather of a primitive onler. 
They wove fine mnts of rushes and grass, or witli the strips of iho 
inner bark of tho yming liiljisciis- shoots; and they made neat baskets 
of wickervvurk of various kinds ; tlicy hollowed out gourds, calabashes 
and coc<»-nut shells for water Teasels and drinking cups ; troughs cut 
of tree trunks served as r^rvoirs for fish ; and blocks of wood were 
fashioned into pillows and stools. They twisted thread from the 
fibre of tho mcoa-nnt husk, made rope and twine of hibiscus bark, 
and knotted tishing nets from the bark of the nettle. They trans- 
formed the bark of the paper mulberry, the aoa and the bread-fruit 
tree into pliable dress material from which they made their clothing,! 
a work that was exolosiTely performed by the women. The outer 
tind of the bark was scrapril off with a sholl s?crai)er, after which 
it Mus liiihtlv beaten atid macerated in \vat< r. "When sufficiently 
softened it was laid out on a stout beam twenty or thirty feet long 
and from six to nine inches square, and heie it was beaten with a 
square oblong mallet of ironwood, first with the Qoaise grooved side^ 
and then with the opposite side which was prooved exoee<lingly fine, 
and lastly the checkered side imparted the de.-^ired tinish to the cloth, 
liy this simple process a large quantity of dress goods was manufac- 
ttued, sometimes two hundred yaida l<nig and four yards wide. Tliey 
displayed much t<ista in the application of colouring materials to their 
bark cloth. The common article was generally dyed dark red or 
chocolate ailour with the bark of the Casuarina (aifo) and the 
Aleurites (jtiari). A brilliant red was prepared by mixing tiie milky 
juice of the beny of the I^eusprdixa with the leaves of a species of 
Cardia. They prodneed a yellow dye from the inner bark of the root 
of the MoHnda eitn/oUa {mmo). By using a vegetable gum they 
prepared a kind of varnished cloth which was red on one side and 
black on the other. 

The modem Tabitans are chiefly engaged in i^culture. Sugar is 
a staple production, and cotton and tobacco ate not only cultivated 
hat they grow even in a wild state. Vanilla, yams and arrowroot 
are produced for home consumption. Their orchards are planted 
with oranc:es, j^aiyava.'*, citrons, shaddocks, ])ineapples, ]>npaws and 
an imiucuse number of cocoa-nut trees.' Goats, hogs and fowls are 
most abundant all over the country.* 



which are Usad for carrini;, only a few ounces. TIicv are ii1)Ii;,'e(l cveiy iiiiiMit>^ to 
•barpMl them on a tione which la always krpt near thc-iu fur that imqiose. C'ook'ii 
Htlit Vova^'o, ji. 523. 

* The Uluiuerry tree ettlled atmUt urmluces the finest cluth, which it seldom worn 
but by thoae of tM flnt nuik. The cloth miule of the bread-fruit tree is wurn by 
ihm lower cbMse; aud the eoaneal ia that of tjia tiM necmUing the wild fig. 
IWd. p. 521. 

* I Icnrn from a French offioinl source that it is estitiuxie l lli. rc sre 3,em,«00 
of cocoa uut trees and 135,000 orange trees. Cooper's Comi Lunds, \>. 391. 

' The wealth of Tahitt can hardly lie exa^eratcd. The Talue of the exports Cif 
Tihiti for the year 1878 was a,8oo,ooo fraaei and ooaaiited of cocoa>i>iit oil, ooitoit, 
oranges, mother Hlf-peikil shell and gvaao. 
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The Tahitans were endowed with acute mental peroeptioiu^ and 

they acquired a knowledge of tilings by experionce. Being a sea- 
faring people, they had names for tlie carlinal points. They reckoned 
time by years {neiaJUti) of twelve or thirteen lunar mouths, each one 
ci whieh had a distinct name. They divided the year into two 
astionomical aeasons, and the montha into thirty daya. The fini 
Bcason connnenced with the apjiearance of the Pleiades on or near the 
horizon, and it lusted as long as they were seen above the horizon 
immediately after sunset. As soon as this constcliatiou became 
inYieible after aiuuet^ the second season began. The three agrienltural 
aeasona were the time of plenty and the harvest of bread-fruit which 
was ennimer ; the period of rain which commenced in December, 
and tlio season of the high sea whieh embraced the months of 
I^oveuiber, December and January ; while the winter season extended 
from July to Oetober, during wldch drought and scarcity prevailed. 
As a seafaring people they necessarily observed the stars ; they had 
names for many of the constellations and knew to distinguisli the 
planets from the fixed stars. Their arithmetical knowledge did not 
extend beyond simple uumeratioUf and though it is said that they 
could count as far as a million, yet -they deemed it necessary, aa aide 
to memory, to pat aside a short piece of the leaf-stalk of the cocoa-nut 
tree for every ten,^ and ^thering the sliorter sticks into a heap, after 
making a hundred, a iai^r piece of stalk was used to indicate that 
number. 

Since schools have been established among the modern Tahitans 
they have shown that they are equal to any people in the world 
in quickness of perception, and in the facility of memorising, and 
they readily leam to read, write and cypher without the least diffi- 
culty. 

The language of the Tahitans, which belongs to tlie Polynesian 
Iwanch, is eseentially, like all the languages of this class, derived from 

an ancient Malay original. It is soft and harmonious in pronuncia^ 
tion, an<l rich nrul copious in its viK-aLulary. In its word formation 
the vowel sounds predominate, it has no nasal syllables and no aspi- 
rates. Its grammatical organism is peculiar, but sufficiently simple, 
and it is not hampwed by the multiplicity of grammatical rules ; but 
it has been much modified by the missionaries who have reduced it to 
Avriting, and have not only eliminated many grammatical distinctions 
which fonnerly existed, but they were compelled, in the translation 
of the Bible, U> introduce a considerable number of Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew woids^ and give a forced meaning to many of the idiomatie 
expressions to represent a new order of ideas, and to describe the 
manners and customs of the £ast^ The languege is richly supplied 
with words that refer to concrete ohjrets, or express physical ideas, 
but all that relates to the (Spiritual and the abstract is but poorly 
represented. They have no original word for mind, understanding, 



■ Ti I - M ■{ ry iirolialili' tli;it tliey couUI count as far as A thousand, and muoU 
Ie«s tk» far :m :i nulliun, befuro the mbsioniines had rtsduced tb«ir laDgoaKe to writing. 

* Depuia vingt nns In langue ft tellcmetit chang^ que Im ladieDS (TahiliMlt) mx- 
mdimi ii'eat«iui«iit plw sea po^iiM. Moeraiihoat, VoyagM^ voL i. p. 49s- 
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dissimalation, merit, modesty, shamei leasoD, argumcut^ oniL au iufioite 
number of other ideaa. 

The use of the article is univer^^al in all the Polynesian languages, 
which distin^'ni^ihes them from the Malay, hut it has hoth a definite 
and indefiMiic 8if;uification, aiid the. same wor.l is used in the singu- 
lar and ihe |ilural. The complete form ut ike iuhitan article is te. 
The abridged article a pveeedea aubatantivea and atyectivea in general, 
as well as nouns of number, aoxiiiaiy words indicative of the plural 
and other qualitative terms. It cannot be constmc l with a preposi- 
ti'^n nor with the particle o. The Tahitan has no graniiiialical gender, 
and sexual distinction of animate beings is indicated by specific quali- 
t»tiTe woida. Tane^ man, ia used for the masculine and miAtne, woman, 
for the feminine of human beings. Oni for the masculine and ou/a 
for the feminine are ajiplied to animals. Thus meiond fanr, " father 
meiona vahine, "mother;" bouaa oni, "hog;" bouaa ou/a, "sow." 
Words in the singular have sometimes a plural sigaitication, but words 
Bignif) ing plurality most frequently precede the aabatantive even in 
eaaea where there exists a noun of number or any other collective 
exponent The numerical particles are either general or specific, and 
some of them refer more particularly to persons rather than to thing?*. 
Nouns are not inflected, and the accidents are indicated by preposi- 
tions. The sign of the nominative is 0, which sometimes also accom- 
paniea the noun and pronoun in the accusative. The genitive is 
mark^ by three pairs of prepoaitiona : a, o; no, no; and ta, to. 
Those with the vowel sound a generally denote a dependent relation, 
and those sounded with o indicate an independent relation. But in 
practice this is not a universally applied principle. The genitive is 
also formed without a preposition, by placing the possessing attbetantive 
after the thing possessed. The preposition i marks the datiTO and 
accusative indifferently. It takes the form of ia before proper nouna 
of persons and before personal pronouns ; and i is employed before 
appellatives, before proper nouns of places, and before possessive and 
dMnonstrative pronouns. The accusative requires no mark of disttno* 
tiou, for a substantive is construed in the accusative if placed after 
the vorl). Adjectives follow tlie noun which they qualify, and they 
only precede tlie sub>tantive when they perform the function of 
attribute in conjunction with the verb to be ; as, ^ nwoua roOt " the 
high mountain;" e roa te moouOi "the mountain is high." The 
comparative degree is expressed by j^articles of diraction or intensity, 
such as : ae and cUou, signifying " farther," " distant " or ** very,* 
which are always placed after the adjective ; or by haon^ the equiva- 
lent of "surpass;" or by the simple adjective construed wiLli the 
prepoeition i; as, e rM Tahiti i Morea, "Tahiti is larger than 
Morea." Tlie peieonal pronouns are aau or vaott, **!',** oi, '^thoa;'* 
ia, "he or she." Tlie dual and plural are formed by the addition of 
the number two or three to the radical which suffers, however, some 
contraction; as taoua, "we two," inclu.sive of the sjieuktr; maoua, 
" we two," exclusive of the speaker ; plural tatooa, " we " (inclusive) ; 
maiMu, **we" (exclusive). The possessive pronouns are formed by 
uniting the genitive particles with the personal pronouns. The 
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numerals are complete ; there are distinct words for the units, ten, 
a httndnd and a thousand. The intemediate nmnben aze fonned 
by the respective unite following the tens connected by the conjunction 

ma. The tens are expressed hv the required multiple unit preceding 
the designation of ten ; a hundred is desif^natefl by rare, a tliousand 
by morOy and a miiiion by /». The verbs have au active and passive 
form, the latter being indicated by the teiminatioii kia whidi is a 
form of speech much in u.^^e. The distinelion of time is but in- 
definitely marked o\it, aud the value of tense expressions, although 
indicated by particles, njust mostly be inferred from the context, aa 
the same particle is often used for different tenses. The particle 
otta signifies in its adverbial sense "also, only, this, already and yet" 
and can be made to express almost any kind of tense. Aouanei is 
the mark for the future; ie before and nei after the verb denote the 
pre.«ent, and the imperfect is expressed by jilacing fe before and ra 
after the verb. The imperative mood is indicated by placing the 
particles a, to, or ei before the verb, the two last being the con- 
junction ''that^'* and the pie{loeition of movement Bnt the verb 
without any aoziliary word is sufficient to express the imperative. 
The infitiitive is marked by c being placed before the verb. The 
substantive verb is genemlly not expressed, but may be replaced by 
the temporal particle oua and the third personal pronoun to. 

Although the Tahitans had no national literature in the true sense 
of that word, yet the copiousness, precision and purity of their 
language, the historical ballads of tlieir poets, the traditional legends 
of their niytholofjy ; but more especially tlie beautiful and figurative 
expressions which distinguished their impassioned eloquence are the 
most convineing proofs, not only of their literary turn of mind, but 
of their high intellectual capacity. 

The musical t<alent.s of the Tahitans were of a low order. They 
had no conception of harmony and melodious concord ; tlieir music 
was wild and boisterous, or plaintive aud monotonous. Their principal 
instrument was the fohu or drum which was hollowed out from a 
aolid piece of wood neatly made and finely polished, of which the 
concave end was covered with sharks' skin. The sacred drumjwas 
eitr^it feet hit,'h and supplied tlio musical solemnity during the 
performance of the religious ceremonies in the tt»mple ; and. when its 
boisterous rattle resounded at midnight, it produced a terrific effect 
upon the imagination. The beat of the drum indicated the measure 
el the dauce, it animated the warrior in the heat of battle, and it 
served as an accompaniment to tlie sonp. The larger dnims were 
beaten with two heavy stick?, and the smaller ones with the hand. 
In their war music the conch trumpet was most effective. The shell 
was perforated and the mouthpiece was a bamboo cane about three 
Iset long. It was blown witli stentorian vigour in religious pro- 
cessions, it stimulated the M-arriors to action in time of battle ; its 
piercinf? notes resounded when tlie king's inauguration was celebrated, 
it was heard during public worship in the temple, and when the 
tabu was proclaimed in the name of the goda. The thara was a kind 
of dram made of bamboo cane having a slit in the centre^ which 
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extended from joinfc to joint It was placed horizontally on the 
ground and was beaten with sticks, but it produced only a hoarse and 
diseoidant clatter, and was only played for amnsement Their most 

melodioos iiistrument, of which the notes were soft but monotonous, 
was the vim or bamboo flute which was al)out an inch in diameter 
an<l twelve or ei^'liioeu inches long. Near the upper end, which was 
closed by the joii)t, was an a|K;rture through which it was blown with 
th« noatisU It had rarely more than three finger-holes on the upper 
aide and one beneath for the action of the thurah. They showed 
some inventive capacity in the diversity of their songs which were 
exceedingly numerous, and were suited to ail public occasions, as well 
as to the various changes and vicissitudes of society, and to every 
•▼ent of life. Their historical ballads (udee) eelebtated the achieve- 
meiits of their gods and the exploits of their h»oes and chieftaina. 
They referretl to the occupations of the hshemian, the canoe bnilder 
and the tree cutter, and described, in poetical diction, tlie launching 
of canoes. They were sometimes recited accompanied by performances, 
in action and pantumime, cotresponding with the events intended to 
be commemorated. 

The Tahitans were passionately fond of public amusements. The 
dance was a favourite pastime in which lx)th men and women 
]«rticipated, although they did not always join in the same party. 
Their movements both of their arms and feet, though slow, were always 
in perfect oulenoe with the beat of the dmin, the sounds of the Ante 
and the chanting notes of the balla/ia. Their steps w ere not wanting 
in natural ease, if they were not altogether graceful. The hnra was a 
pantomimic exhibition with dnncing exercises at intervals; and the 
daughters of the chiefs, elegantly dressed for the occasion, were the 
principal actors. Their head-dress was a beautiful braid of human 
hair (iatnau) graoefuUy interwoven with a triple wreath of scarlet, 
white and yellow flowers. The lower part of tlieir bwom was covered 
with a loose vest (fahema) of spotted bark cloth. The tcJn\ which 
was stiffened and was of a white colour frequently edged with a 
scarlet bolder and gathered like a frill, passed under the arms^ and 
reached T>elow the waist The legs were covered by the araiiihi 
which was fastened round the waist by means of a juish. Over the 
breasts were suspended iridescent niolher-of-j)eurl shells, or a piece 
of network ornamented with feathers. The dancers as well as the 
pantomimic perfozmeis were led by a prompter {haapii) who waa 
attired in a fringed mat^ and gave the necessary direction by the 
expression of his countenance and the inotion of liis hands. The 
hum was enlivened by the comic and ludicrous exhibitions of four 
t'aaiu men who acted as clowns, and entertained the spectators with 
their mirth-exciting pranks^ These public performancea acnnetimes 
took place io the oi>cn air, but more generally the common council 
house was used f<ir this purpose. The timarodee was a lascivious 
dance perfoniwd Ity twelve young girls who assumed the mo>t 
indecorous attiiudes, and yet their motions were regulated with the 
greatest exactitude by the measure of the music The dancers 
generally belongetl to the wmH society, and whenever any one of them 
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becamo pregnant slie was azeluded from the cirde of peifonnan, 

and was no longer allowed to exhibit herself. 

Tlie Tuhitans loved manly sports and outdoor exercises. Wrest- 
lini? matches nffonied them much t'liUrlainnient, and they were 
always the occasion of public festivitiea The candidates for gymnastic 
honours repeiied to the marae or temple of their respeetive patron 
divinity, and presented a young plantain tree in himonr of the god 
of the game, whose aid tliey invukcd. The place selected for tlie 
exhibition was the sandy sea-beach or a level piece of ground covered 
witii grassy turf. Here the people of the village on the one side, and 
their visitots from a dintauce on the other, formed two coneentiio 
drdes, of whom those of the inner rank were seated, while those of 
the outer rank stood ou their feet At a given signal the game 
commenced, and six or ten of the wrestlers from each side, stripped of 
all their clulhiug, except, their nKiro or girdle, with their limbs 
frequently oiled, entered the ring ; and if the challenge had been 
previously passed and accepted, the champions immediately engaged. 
If on the other hand ho famous wrestlers had thrown the gauntlet to 
each other, the champions of one of the partios walked about the 
ring holding their Ivii arm in a bent position wiili their hand resting 
on their breast, and gave the challenge by striking the right hand 
violently against the left) and the left against the side which produced 
a loud clashing sound. The moment the challenge was accepted the 
antagonists closed amidst the ni^st intense excitement of the spectators ; 
they gra«;|>eil each oth -r by ihc slioulders, and each exerted all his 
strength and art to throw iiis rival. The victorious champion was 
acclaimed by his friends with shouts of triumphant exultation ; the 
drums struck up their deafening rattle, and the women danced round 
the fallen wrestler, and bid defiance to the defeated party who, in 
their turn, broke forth in the most boisterous exclamations to drown 
the joyous eti'usiou of the victors. These athletic exercises were 
always followed hy hoxing in which the common people and servants 
only participated. This was rude and bloody work, and the antagonist 
was considoroil vanquished whenever he fell or stooped, or attempted 
to avoid his assailant. Foot-races alsu formed a part of the public 
exliibitions. The race-course was a smooth, level spot of ground on 
the sea-beach, and the runners had their naked bodUes anointed with 
oil, their maro tightly girded,- and their head adorned with flowers, 
which was sometimes entwined with a tuihan-like band of white 
native cloth. Archery was a sacred game exclusively practised for 
the recreation of guests. The bow and arrow were never used for 
any other purpose, and were entrusted with the dresses u»ed by the 
ardiers to the special care of persons appointed for this purpose. 
Tiiose who took part in the game proceeded to the marae, and after 
liaving perf<«rmed certain pre-jcribod ceremonies, they dressed in the 
costume of tii« archer, and marched to tlio sea-shore or to the foot 
of the mountains which was the place designated for the martial 
exercise. The archer strung his how in a kneeling position, and 
directed the arrow to a spot between two white flags, which was 
frequently at a distance of three hundr^i yards. At the conclusion 
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of tlie ganie^ thoM that bad participated returned to the maraS, 
diveeteil themselves of their dress, delivered up their weapons to tlia 
keeper, niid they were obliged to batlio before they were allowed to 
enter their dwelling or partake of refreshments. They were uni- 
versally addicted to cock-iightiug which was a sport of great antiquity 
celebrated in the traditional annals and songs of the islanders. Am 
they were most excellent divers and fearless swimmers, they amused 
themselves by plunging into the surf, and riding \vith quiet com- 
posure over the cre|t of the rising wavos. I'layini: football was the 
favourite recreation of the women ; and the young wiuled away their 
timo in playing a game resembling blind man's buff, or in walking on 
stilts* or in flying kites^ or in throwing the spear, or hurling the nonp 
fruit from the sling. 

One of their most exciting public pageants was the naval review, 
when they launched from the beach, by a simultaneous movementi 
from ninety to a hundred war canoes, manned by a complement of 
wartiocB aooonpanied by the sacred canoes which carried the images 
ot their gods guarded by priestly functionarieSi and adorned with 
fl!)gs att'l ^^trcameiB — the emblems of their power and their national 

independence. 

The Tahitans of the higher clashes were particularly di.'itiuguished 
for their Ucentions piactices and debauched habits. They had formed 
a closed society called aredi, whose metnbers, constituting a privileged 

class, were bound together by strict regulations, and they were entirely 
devotetl to sensuiil pleasures. They traced the origin of this social 
order to some antique legend which gave to the institution a religious 
sanction. According to tradition Taama caused Hina to give birth to 
Orotetcfa and Urutetefa, who were the brothers of Oro and ranked 
among tlu itifi^rior divinitie?. Oro was the son of Taaroa who was • 
desirous »>f marrying one of the daughters of the hrst man whose name 
was Taata. To accomplish his design he commii>sioned two of his 
htothsis Ttafarapainon and Tufarapainu to search for a suitable oom- 
panion among the daughters of man. They traversed all the tslandsi 
and it was only afu-r they had reached Barabora that they were struck 
with the beauty of Vairaumati who dwelled at the foot of Mouata 
huhuuru or the red-ridged mountain, and whom they considered a lit 
partner for their divine brother. Elated at thoir success, they returned 
to the heavenly regions and announced to Oro tliat the damsel they 
elected to become his bride was endowOtl with every charm of body 
and mind. In order to enable the young god to vi.^it his earthly bride 
he bridged the space between earth and heaven hy spanning the rain- 
bow which extended from the sky to ihe valley at the foot of the red- 
ridged mountain. He glided down upon this luminous pathway, and 
as he emerged from the liazy mist by which ho was surrounded he 
s-tood before the cottage of tlie fair mi.stress of his soul, who became 
Lis v%ife. Every evening he repeated his visit, and his love was 
sufficiently intense to lie crowned witii fruition, for his wife bore him 
a son whom he called Hoa-tabu4-te-rai ** friend sacred to heaven," and 
who became a powerful ruler among men. But secrets cannot be kept 
even in heaven. Oro'a two younger brothers, having observed ius 
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feeqnent absence from his celestial spouse, descended upon thebrighUy 
coloured arch, and arrived safely at the very spot where the divinity 
vras enjoying himself in loving dalliance with his tencslrial com- 
panion. As they did not wish to present themselves without otfering 
some conipUmentary token of attachment, in the absence of any object 
vi value one of them oonaoited to be transformed into a pig and a 
bnnch of red featben (ttrv), which the other otfered as a gift of con- 
gratulation. Oro was so much pleased with this mark of attention 
that lie conferred upon his brothers the power nuij title of divinities 
and dubbed them as areoi in pronouncing those words : " lie ye two 
oreoi in this world that, yon may have your porUon.'' ^ In commemo- 
ration of this event the areaH never failed during their assemblies (tau' 
pitt) and festivals to carry a young pig to the temjilo uhich, after 
strangling it and binding it up in u piece of clotJi (ahu hmo), they 
laid upon the altar, to which the shadowy uru " of the areoi was 
added. As the two yonnger brothers lived in a state of celibacy they 
enjoined upon their devotees to murder their children if if ; ring 
should be the result of tlieir illicit connection. Orotetefa and Uru- 
tetefa were the founders of the society, and they nonjinated llie fir.-t 
areci according to Oro's direction. The arec/is were divided into 
twelve sections, each of which waa presided over by a chief, of whom 
six resided in Tahiti and the other six were divided out among the 
different dependent island:^. 

An inferior branch of tlie society was culled iarmnanim, whose 
members wandered about through the country passing from island to 
island, and as strolling players and privileged libertines they enter- 
tained the people with libidinous dances and pantomimie performances, 
thus attracting the curious multitude and hiding out inducements to 
the idle to joiti the order. Before the company {mareirfi) started out 
on their tour of pleasure, a number of pigs were offered as a sacrifice 
to Uro, and largo quantities of bananas and other fruits were heaped 
up upon his altaisi. Two symbolic altars were erected on their canoes 
consecrateil to their patron gods Orotetefa and liis l)rother which con- 
sisted of stones taken from the temple of Oro and a few red feathers 
which made a part of the ornann-ntal equipment of the sacred image. 
Immediately before mailing the priest pronounced a short prayer {uba)f 
and the representative symbols were supposed to be animated hy the 
presence of the gods. Having arrived at the i^hce of destination, they 
made their obeiisanoe to the ruling chief by offering him a valuable 



^ III Moereuhout's work tliiit iegeiid Uitlei-s in niRny of iU details from t)ie version 
l^ven in the text, each one havinj; been derived from Adiffawit source. 

Oro descended in person from the ftrtt beayen to Paift, a mountain of Barabom, 
where bit two riatera Tenri and Oaaoa dwelled, w)io undertook fur htm the search for 
tlie in(>rl:il WDinaii thiit would be worthy of a divine hir-baiid. At last they found, 
aftur wtiikrisonie waitilenugs, at V'aitnpe in the island of Bambora a maiden of rare 
beuutT who waahathing in a lake. The goddesses made the proposal, and the damsel 
«gre«a to marry tbair brother provided he waa a ohief; youiif and handsoma. 
Aseending upon tha rainbow they annonnced to their brother that their efforts had 
been rrowtied with HticrcsH. lie irtimodintely desi einled, w;i.s wi ll r< ccived ami of 
cuut'ike nmrrit^'d her. The iL.st of tlic atury ii, nearly thu mme m giveu in the text, 
except that when Oro's wife became iiregmmt and he could no longer be a&efWf he 
deUT«red the aacred to Mabi who became the founder of the sooietgf. 
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prosent {nuaniai^ and they leDdercd thanks to their tutelary divinity 
for their successful sea voyage by making a Boitable offering in the 
temple. During their stay at the place of landing they indulged in 
licentious pleasures, and amused the people with their theatrical 
exhibitions. In some districts spacious and highly ornamenteil houses 
wem eooBtnietod for their aeoommodation, and they were held in high 
eatimation hy the pleasure-loving chiefs who treated them with the 
most generous hospitidity, and sjxired no expense that could contribute 
to their gratitication. During puhlic festivals thuy appeared naked with 
Uieir bodies painted black with charcoal and their faces tinged red witii 
moll. Oocasioually they endrded their waist with a girdle of ydlow 
ii leaves, or they wore a vest made of the yellow leaves of the plantain, 
while their head w;j=; nnt wined with wreaths of the yellow and prnrlct 
foliage of the fiutu or iiurnugtonia. While engaged in their dramatic 
exhibitions tbey sometimes sat on the ground in a circle, with the 
leader standing in the centre, who pronounced a kind of prologue, at 
the eoodasiou of which tlio company ^>erformed various fantastic 
movements, and assumed different attitudes, and at the same time 
recited in concert a legend or song in honour of tlieir g^nl or some dis- 
tinguished oreoi', at first in a low and measured tone of voice, gradually 
rising to a higher pitch till thdr ntterances became load and fodferous 
and inconceivably harried. They swnng about thdr arms and hands 
in the exact measure of the recitation, and they wrought themselves 
up to such a liigh state of excitement that they soon became exhausted 
and were reduced to breathless silence. SomeLimos they delivered dis- 
Gonises on various subjects, in which they gave full force to the play of 
gesttties and added eneigy to their w<»ds by expraadve action. PuUio 
events woe satirised, and the priestly older was fearlessly ridiculed. 
The performances; were varied by dances, wrestling and pantomimes. 

The arcih were divided into distinct classes, and their rank wna 
indiciited by their peculiar mode and manner of tattooing and fault- 
ing. Those of the highest grade are said to have been regarded as 
supernatural beings who could indolge in carnal pleasures without the 
least injnr}' tr, tlfir hodily constitution, and without exercising any 
doterioraling intluence upon tlieir jihysical beauty sxud youth in 
another world. Their persons wem cou^idered bo sacred tliat cliiefs 
deemed it a high Csvonr to receive them as vidtois in their houses, 
they made every sacrifice to do them honour, and they did not eyea 
rf;fuse them the possession of their own daughters. They were held 
in high veneration by many of the common i)eoj)le, and as their 
privileged character gave them a kind of impunity, they were allowed 
to plunder the gardens and fields of the former and husbandman 
without the least resistance. No condition in life^ no rank was 
refused admittance, but the lower classes did not pass beyond the 
degree of novices, and they were never initiateil into the higher 
mysteries of the ordei^r^heie chiefs, priests and women of extra* 
ordinary beauty could alone attain all the privileges of full member- 
ship. Besides the areai of different degrees there existed a servant 
class of both sexes called /anaunau who attached themselves to the 
wandering fiatemity, attended them in their journey, prepared their 
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food, took caro of their wardrolje, anil performed all tlie servile lalwur 
demanded of them. In return for their services tlipy hrul the privilege 
of witnessing the cxltibitions, and taking part in their feabiuig and 
carousiu''. As they were not considered regular members of the 
society tney were not bound to etiangle their children. The supeiior 
disthictions could only be reached aft( r a formal and oeremoniotu 
initi;ition and a long pmtmeted novitiate ; and the hii^her mysteries 
were only communicated after a gradual and i)rituie8sive advancement 
The caudiUuLes for admission were supposed to ho prompted to tako 
this importiint step by divine inspintton, and they presoited them- 
selves at tlie ]ni1)lic exhibitions in a state of nenrous derangement or 
transient lialliieiiiation (neneva). T!>cir waist was pirded with a belt 
of ti or i>l latain leaf, their face v:n? stained with tiie scarh-t dye of 
tnati; a shade of plaited cocoa nut leaves decorated their brow, and 
their hair was pca&med with strong scented oil, and was ornamented 
with the most fragrant fl Avcr>:. Thus fantastically arrayed they 
rushed throu'^h the crowd (,)f spectators, made their way into the cirdo 
of performers, and with frantic movements and wild gestures, tliey 
took part in the dance, and assisted in the pantomime. Having in 
that manner made known their desire of joining the society thdr 
claims to admission were examined, and if approved they were intro- 
duced into th(' vestilMile of the ordi-r Ly Leiiig appoinled to act as 
menial servants of tlie most tlistinguished arcoi with the privilege of 
waiting on them and performing such duties as the circumstances 
might requiia After tiiey had shown, by a longer or shorter ^al, 
that by their natural disposition, their docility, their devotedness and 
their persevering determination to make thenjst-lves acceptable, they 
possessed the necessary qualifications to be received as members of the 
company, they were initiated into all the rites and duties of the order 
in some taupiti or other great assembly. The candidates were invested 
with the ahuhaio or the wrapper of curiously stained bark doth which 
was the badge of the order, and they were conducted by the principal 
areo'i into the presence of a full assemhly of all the members convened 
for this purpose. Their head was crowned with flowers, tlu ir body was 
anointed with odoriferous oil, and they were painted in yellow and red 
eolours. Having been asked whether they desired to become aneoi, 
which they answered in tlie afErmative, the Grand Master of the mystic 
body conferred a new baptismal name npon each candidate, by which he 
was henceforth known ; tliry were ordered, as an indispensable con- 
dition of their membership, l*» murder all their children if they had 
any bom to them ; they were then directed to strike the bent elbow of 
their left arm with their right hand, next strike their left, and they 
were instructed to repeat the following song or invocation : *• The 
mountain above, inoud talni — the sacred mountain ; the ground 
beneath, iamajjua — projecting point of the sea. Manunu team terai 
^mqe^ic forehead of the king of the skies. I am (mentioning hia 
orsot name) of the mountain huliu wru," ^ He was next commanded 



* Thi« mytitio formula is not properly understiKHl, nnd U very probably ineor* 
teetlj re^rtod or inoon«otlj tnnilatM {m fact it lia* ii«i(ii«r •wmo nor m««oiugi 
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to seize the ahuhaio of tho chit-f feniale arco'i present, ^vllicll was tho 
crowiiijig act of the iuiliatory obsovvancfs, antl iiiaik' the candidate a 
iuil nieiuiier of tho seventh does or tho most inferior degree ; but he 
tras still considered as the servile dmdge of tlie higher classes To be 
teeeiTed into a higher degree numerous new formalities had io Lc 
observed. The demand for advanccDient was mndo to Oro himself, 
and for this purpose prayers and offerings were presented to him. 
The initiation commenced by an invocation addressed to the buaa ra 
or sacred pig. In the district SMtroe, the chief oreoi poured the sacred 
oil upon the forehead of the candidate^ and tlie pig which he held in 
liis arms was killed upon the altar and was offered to the gods 
addr('S«it)g tiiem in a long prayer. The chief aredi then cried out 
in a loud voice : "Do you consent, O god Oro, that such a one shall 
be raised to tiiat degree!" A priest responded affirmatively in the 
name of the god. The candidate was tlien tattooed with the dis- 
tinctive marks belonging to the degree. The arem of the highest 
rank indulged in the luxury of bathing, crowned tlu ir head with 
flowers, and received their food from the hands of persons of inferior 
rank. Their life was a perpetual feast divided bulweeu liceittious 
pleasures and frivolons amusements. They had stated meetings when 
they practised the most horrid vices, and were guilty of the most 
revolting abominations and the inoj^t comipt pollutions; and though 
in their private capacity they were jealoui-ly devoted to their own 
wives, wito were also members of the order, and any infringement 
upon their marital rights was punished with death, yet at their social 
assemblies the conununity of wives was recognised as a common 
privilege, and the otf.>pring born of siicli a promiscuous connection was 
not allowed to live ; while those that contravened this barhaimis 
regulation were expelled from tlie society. Even death did not efface 
their glorious privileges, They were the favourites of the divine 
powers, and aftisr they had finished tlu ir earthly career they entml 
into the mansions of bliss expressly designed for their reception. 
Their departure from this world was eel.'lirated with impressive 
ceremonies. The general lamentation {ptohaa) was continued in their 
bonour for two or three days, while the body was laid out in state 
surrounded by the friends and relatives. After the time of mouining 
had passcHl the body was taken up by the areo'i who conveyed it to 
the mara'fi or temple, where the priest of Oro recited a funeral prayer, 
with tho object of divesting the corpse of the sacred and mystic 
influence which was supposed to have been conferred upon the 
decessed at the time of his initiation, when in the presence of the god 
he was consecrated by being sprinkled with perfumed oil. After the 
funeral obsequies had been duly performed the body was buried 
within the ]>reciucts of the temple, where the most distinguished chiefs 
were interred. 

As refined as the Tahitans seemed to have been in many respects, 

tlie Tahitan women in their ordinary mode of life, occupied on abject 

and degraded j»osition in society. "While they were admitted as 
members of tlie artoi order, they were otherwise entirely excluded 
from the social intercourse with men, and the happy condition of 
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ilomestic sociability did not exist. Tlie men, especially those who 
were connected with the tentple worship, were ra or sacred ; while all 
the women without distinction veie pionoimeed to he noa or common. 
It would have been looked upon as a aaerilege for women to touch 
pig's or fowl's flesh, fish, cocoa-nuts or plantains which were presented 
as offerings to tlie gods, and the ]>eimlt3' death ■\v;is inflicted upon 
tho«e who violated tiiis sacred law. Wives, mothers, sisters and 
daughters were not allowed to cat at the same table, or at the same 
place with their husbands, their sons, their brothers or their fatheii^ 
and this restriction was extended to the fires at which the food was 
cooked. A 5epamto fire-place was set apart for the females of the 
family ; their food was placed in sejvirato baskets, and they took their 
meals in solitary retirement in small huts specially erected for their 
aecommodaticm. These regulations were enforced with the utmost 
rigour ; and neither sickness, old a^'e or any modifying circumstances 
could relax tlieir severity. They jxiid so little respect to the female 
sex that the mo.st horrible execrations used in their language had 
reference to their mothers. To give expression to their hatred they 
said: **Mayst thou become a bottle to hold salt water for thy 
modier;"^ or **Mayst thou be baked as food for thy mother;" or 
"Take out your eyeballs and give them to your mother to eat," But 
this seeming degradation of the women was simply the result of 
superstitioUi and did not hamper their personal freedom, nor impose 
any restrictions upon their oniinary moTements and actions. They 
enjoyed a life of ease and luxurious indolence, and they employed 
their time in ooqnettish arts in order to please and be pleased. 
Although wives owed perfect submission to their husbands, and an 
illicit connection without the consent of their lord was punished with 
death, yet their chastity was not guarded with jealous vigilance, and 
with the oonnivance of her husband the mistress of the household 
- bestowed her favours with the utmost liberslity; and wives wwe 
even urged to yielil themselves up to their Ln'Mr^. Young pirls acted 
without the least re.';traint and indulged in the pleasures of iovo with 
the tacit consent of their parents, and the approving smile of public 
opinion. Ji a single woman became pregnant and bore a child to one 
of her lovers which he recognised as his own she became his wife by 
virtue of thi.s recognition. 

Polygamy was prev;dent among the Tahitnns under dill'erciit fonm». 
The iiigher chiefs were oidy allowed to marry one legilinjate wife, 
who was gsnesslly nearly, if not entirely equal to them in rank ; but 
they had the privilege of increasing their family establishment by 
gathering under their roof as many females as they deemed proper, 
who were of inferior rank, and who held the position of concubines. 
The raatiras or inferior chiefs could take two or three wives who 
were all treated wi& the same considemtion, and enjoyed, in an equal 
degree, the respect of their husband. If the parties were of equal 
tank it often happened that they separated without dissolving the 
marriage relation, and the husband joine^l to himself other wives, and 
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the wife lived with other husbands. But if the rank of the wife was 
superior to that of the husband she was at hberty to unite lier fortune 
with as m&ny husbauds as she pleased without being divorced from 
the mail who was her first choice. Sepention could easily he effected 
At the will and pleasure of either party, if the existing marriage>tie 
no longer suited their inclination or convenience. 

Tlie Tahitans married at an early age, and boys, who were only 
fourteen or sixteen years old, were united in wedlock to girls who had 
only attained the age of twelve or thirteen. Among chiefs and people 
of high rank duldren were frequently hetrothed hy their tesiMctiTe 
parents, and the conditions of the marriage contract were pnerally 
complied with as soon as -the bride niid bridegroom had arrived at 
years of maturity. When an engagement of this kind had been 
agreed upon between the parents of the parties a platform of con- 
siderable elevation was constructed in the dwelling of the young 
bride's fatlicr, which was destined as the future abode of the little 
girl, in order to preserve her chastity intact, and place linr bc3-nnd the 
reach of temptation. Hero she slept, and here she was aUendcil to, 
day and night, by a vigilant guardian, who supplied all her wants 
and accompanied her when she went abroad, llie young men of the 
lower and middle classes conducted personally all the preliminary 
tmn "tactions of courtship, and without concealment or disguiae gave 
expression to their wislies and sued without subterfuge or hesitation 
for the hand of the maiden whom they liad marked out as their first 
choice ; at the same time they never fiiiled to offer a suitable present 
to induce the parents of the girl to give thair consent. Marnages 
were celebrated by festive entertainments, dancing and other amuse- 
ments. A company of aj-cot were always present on the occasion, and 
ou the day preceding the nuptials they commenced their characteristic 
dances (upaupa), which alternated with pantomimic perfonnanoea 
The marriage ceremonies which took place next day, had a semi- 
religions character to give^ divine sanction to the marriage contcaet 
A temporary altar was erected in the house of the bride's father, upon 
which the ancestral relics were deposited cov^Tod with tine, white 
bark cloth. Presents of tliu same material were given to the bride 
by her parents and by the relations who had been invited to witness 
the solemnity. After these prdiminary arrangements were completed 
the parties procped'- l to the mara*', where they laid aside their every- 
day dresses antl arrayed themselves in their wedding garments. The 
bnde and bridegroom took their sepamte stations in the temple area 
from fifteen or eighteen feet apart, and while in this attitude, the 
priest^ dad in his official habiliments, approached them and addressed 
to each separately the same question. First turning to the bridegroom 
he said : " Will you ever cast away your wife ? " Then addressing 
the bride he repeated : " Will you ever cast away your husband ) " 
Both parties returned the expected answer: *' Never 1" The priest 
then expressed the admonitory wish : " Happy will it be if thus it 
shall be with ye two." He then offered a prayer to the gods, 
imploring their gracious favour, that the newly married pair might 
live together in coi^ugai affection, and enjoy the domestic happiness 

C 
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which marriage was designed to seen re. The couple then took their 
stand, clasped hand in liand, on the aJiu vauvau or ppreading-cloth, 
with which the pavement was covered. Sometimes the skulls of their 
ancestors^ which were supposed to be emblematie representations of the 
gnaidiaa ipirits of the finnily, were placed before the married'pair for 
profitable contftiDpUtion. A piece of sugar-cane was next wrapped in 
a branch of the sacred mtro, and the relations of the bride touclied with 
it the head of tlie bridecrroom ; and the bride;^'room's relations did the 
same to tlie bride. To eiface any inferiority of rauk that might have 
existed between the parties they frequently had reconrae to some 
peculiar formality. The female relatives cut their faces and brows 
with sharks' teeth, they sprinkled a piece of bark cloth which they 
laid at the feet of the bride witli the blood of the mothor of the 
bridegroom and the bride, which they had previously mingled with 
their own. Henceforth both parties were consideied of equal rank, 
and the two famiCes were afterwards regai-ded in all respects as one. 
The marriage ceremony was concluded by throwing over the married 
con pie the tapoi or large mantle of bark cloth. The tapoi as well as 
the wedding costume were sacred, and as they would have been pro- 
faned if they had been woiti by ordinary mortals, they were deliTeied 
to the king who appropriated them for the use of the aredL The 
banquet prepared for the marriage celebration was more or less sump- 
tuous, mid the festivities contitined for a longer or shorter time 
ac < nUng to the means and rank of the parties. 

Childbirth among the Tahitan women was unattended by coDstita« 
tional weakness and a serions disarxangement of the ordiniuy habita 
qH life. Immediately after the birth of we infant the mother and child 
bathed in the sea, and thus they were at once washed clean of all im- 
puritiefs. Boys designed as warriors had their frontal and occipital bones 
pressed upwards from infancy so as to give to thehead a pyramidal shape; 
and as a broad nose was a mark of beauty female infants had their 
nostrils flattened by compression. All classes were required to comply 
with the formalities of the oroa, for until then the mnther was tabu ; 
she occupied a separate hut and was fed by her friends. Bi)th the 
husband and wife proceeded with tlie young infant to the tiutrae. 
Whfle the priest invoked the favour of the gods in a load voice the 
mother struck her forehead with a shark's tooth, and the blood that 
oozed out of the gaping wound was received on the sacred miro leaf. 
The father of the child scarified liimself in the same manner. The 
two blood-stained leaves were delivered to the priest who laid them 
upon the altar brfote the imsge of the god, at the same time reciting 
a pmyer in behalf of tlie child. On tiieir return to their dwelling 
the ceremony was concluded by feasting, to which tlie amn were 
invited. "Wlien the child of a king or of a chief of high rank was 
received by jpaia or priest the implements of war — t)ie emblems 
of greatness and renown, were deposited in due order on the pave- 
ment of the temple area; the infant was wsshed with water contained 
in the hollow leaf of t\i^ Anm eoMum and it was tisecrated for 
its high calling by laying upon it the sacred knife or the backbone of 
the sU>iug ray. The officiating priest then offered the prayer of life 
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to liue tutelary goda of tlie islands in behalf of tlie childi after which 
Hm ttfual raigicil opemtjon was performed. At the oondosioii of 
these initiatory rites the young nurseling was oonTeyed to a kind 

of cradle-tent construct - d of canes bent in a semicircular form with 
the ends stuck in the ground. This arched frame was covered M ith 
the sacied cloth of the gods to indicate that the infant^ while uncon- 
scionslj reposing upon a mat spread npon the paToment^ was admitted 
to the sodetyof the divine powen^ and that it was henceforth exalted 
above ordinary men. The child ■was retained for five or six c^ivg 
in the precincts of the viarai% in a temporary building erected for this 
purpose, before it was sent back to the parental home; and during this 
time the people were fnohibitedt under pain of death, from kiodling 
a fire, Uimehing a canoe or beating bark doth. 

Children were always naked and they were carried straddling 
across the hips of their mothers or nurees. After they had been 
weaned and were able to digest the ordinary food their daily supplies 
were furnished them in separate baskets ; from time to time their 
head was shaved with a idiark's tooth, and they were allowed to 
act without the least restraint or control acoofding as they were 
prompted by their natural inclinations and desires. 

Although children were treated with great tenderness by the 
Tahitans, yet infanticide was universally practised by ail classes. 
The horrid deed was generally resolved upon by the parents brfore the 
htrth of the child, and the victim was either despatched before it had 
seen the light of day, or immediately after it was bom. It was either 
stabbed or pierce*! by a sharp-pointed cane ; or it was strangled or 
trodden under foot. Sometimes the navel-string was left untied, so 
tliat the infant died from the loes of blood ; or it was left to perish 
in the sea or in the stream in whidi the mother bathed alter 
delivery. 

The Tahitans ascribed death to supernatural causes, and sickness 
was considered as a punishment inflicted by the gods for the violation 
of the tabu, or in response to an ofTering made by an enemy to procure 
the destmd^on of the victim. When the sid^ person was in the last 
agonies of dissolution the friends and relatives, assembled round the 
dyinc^ man, commenced the otvhaa by uttering the most distressing 
shrieks and wailings expressive of the most frantic despair and the most 
inconsolable griel Their lamentations were loud and heartrending' ; 
they tore ont their hair, rent their clothes, and lacerated their body in 
Uie most horrible manner with a cane knife set with sharks' teeth. As 
soon as the tidings of the death Im 1 spread through the neighbourhood 
the crowfi of mourners was swelie<l to a considerable number, and all 
joined lu the dismal chorus, so that the distant hills re-echoed with 
ths dolesome sounds which gave a mdandioly air to the tragic seena 
that was acted ont around the corpse of the departed. If the deoessed 
was a mnn of inflnmro nrtd high rank ballads and elegies were com- 
posed m his honour, and were recited as an act of condolence compli- 
mentary to the family. These poetic effusions were replete with 
sentiaiaita of affection and sympathy, and gave expression, in figurative 
Ungnage and with pathetic emphasis, to the feelings of friendship and 
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attachment of ilte luouming relatives, recitiug iu eulogistic terms the 
great deeds which illustrated the life oif the deceased, and the importaol 
events that transpired during his earthly career. The body had in the 
meantime boon laid out in state on a bed of groen odoriferous leaves 
arranged on a bier covered with white bark cloth and decorated with 
wreaths and garlands of the most fragrant and most beautifully tinted 
fiowen. The interment took place on the first or second day after tiie 
death occurred, and the body was frequently committed to the gluYe 
in perfect silence, only occasionally interrupted by the piercing cries 
of sorrow uttered by the mourning relatives. Sometimes a father 
would deliver a funeral oration full of sentiment of love and affection 
over the grave of his son prema^rely torn from his embracea The 
corpse was pkced in a sitting posture with the knees elevated, the &oe 
bent down between the knees, the hands tied together beneath the legs, 
and iti this coiled-up position cinet cords were wound round the body 
which was covered with cloth, and was deposited in tlie ground in a 
shallow excavation. As the lower classes were consigned to the grave 
without ceremonial formalities their interment was called the dogs' 
burial. The bodies of deceased chiefs were preserved above ground 
by embalming,^ for which various processes were employed. Some- 
times all moisture was pimply removed by presf?ure, and the more solid 
parts were preserved by dessication, whicli was effected by exposure to 
the sun, and by repeat* dlj rubbing them with fragrant oil. At other 
times the visceral organs and brain w ere removed, all the liquid parts 
were pressed out, and tlie body, liaving been made to assume a sitting 
posture during the day, was exposed to the direct action of the sun's 
rays ; while at night it was placed in a horizontal position and was 
occasionally turned from side to side. As soon as the corpe was suffi- 
ciency dry, the inside was stuffed with cloth saturated with perhimed 
oil, while the tubular organs were injected, and the outside was rubbed 
witli the same material After the embalming process was completed 
the body was properly dressed and was placed in a sitting posture upon 
a kiiid of bier or platform about three feet from the ground. Herb an 
altar was erected upon which ofTerings of food, fruits and flowers were 
laid by the relatives or the officiating priests who were in constant 
attendance. A tempofary funeral Init was erected over the dead, which 
was simply a roof structure supported upon posts six feet hiLdi, and 
screened by mat hangings. Whenever tiie body was sulticieutly 
decayed the skull was preserved as a family relic or it was deposited in 
an anon or mountain cavern ; while the rest of the bones was buried 
in the precinct of the temj)le. The period of mourning differed 
according to the degree of relationship or the rank of the deceased. 
The most common badge of mourning was a head-dress of feathers of 



* Some emptojreil a halva toupapau or profenional moarner, who Titltod ih» 

family cemiftery e.icli day for Bevtnd weeks, dreued up in the richest costume of 
nht'lls Hud featliers, representing the ;,'host of the deoenned. Followed l)y r crowd 
of little boys lie wiMly r.tn roiiml ihi- iiKitae, rumliltvl all over tlie iiL*i;,'hb<)Ut ti'.^o 1, 
•triking every one he met on hi» way ; he then returned tw the cemetery wlxTe the 
dead waa itretohed oat on » hier, anil WMlking teTeral times around it, he i&id aaide 
hia fancy costume, nnd i^at down to a hearty meal fur his trouble. TliisisindMd 
luuch noise about muthtn|{. See Marenhout, vuL i. p. 547 ct $eq. 
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particular colours, and a piece of dolli which covered Ihe face like a 

Tho Tahitaas bad but an indistmct notion of a future state of exist- 
ence. Thoy supposed that the spirit of the dying was drawn out of 
the head by a demon called Oranintun who stood by tho bedside, and 
having thus taken poaaession of the vital spark he conducted it to po — 
Ihe awde of night, the dwelling of tbe gods, where H was aciaped with 
a serrated shell by the ancestral ghosts ; it was tben served up at the 
table of the gods and was eaten by ihe divinities of the plar(\ Tt was 
only after it had been devoured and successively ejected tin -o tiinefi, 
th&t it became deified and was transformed into an inimorud spirit. 
Ihis penitential purifieation was, however, dispensed with, if the person 
admitted to the privilege of another woiid, had a few months before 
his death abstained from all carnal intercourse with women, and if he 
came thus recommended ho was at once introduced without preliminary 
preparation into the blissful state of the Tahitan paradise. This ely- 
sian abode was called Rohuiu^noa noa (perfumed or fragrant Rohutu) 
which was situated in the aHlrtal logions near the lofty mountains of 
Batatea. It was remarkable for the most beantifnl landscapes which 
presented highly romantic and picturesque scenery, enchantim' vii-w!?, 
widely extended plains carpeted with perpetual verdure, and enamelled 
with the most lovely flowers tinted with elegant colours and perfumed 
with exquisite fragrance. The atmosphere which was pore and salu- 
brious, was never impregi i it i' I with noxious or mephitic vapours. Tho 
pleasures and enjoyments < f < irth were here ethercalised. The viands 
were most delicious, the fruiis were luscious, and ail thinc;s that could 
flatter the senses or gratify the appetite, were supplied in greatest 
ahondance. Handsome youths and beautiful maidens thronged through 
all the avenues, and formed the centre of attraction. Urutaetae was 
the divine guide who, upon the petition of the priest of Roraatane, 
conducted tho spirit of kings, chiefs and areoi to the happy regions of 
ineffable bliss. No one could gain admittance into this empyrean home 
that could not purchase a passport from the priest who had the key to 
heaven, and the privileged orders only possessed the necessary means 
to defray the extravagant charges that were im}>osed upcm those wlio 
wished to secure the honours and gratifications that were iti store fnr 
the rich and great in a new world of j)leasure and enjoyment beyond 
the grave. 

Tahitan society was divided into distinct classes^ which were 

separated from each other by impassable barriers; and each class \\i\a 
itself sub-divided into several branches. The privileged class that 
stood at the head of the social hierarchy were the hut arii, wliich 
included tlie king, tiic reigning chieftains of each island, tho members 
of their families, and all &ose that were related to them. The king 
held the first rank, for he was the primary source of all honour and 
distinction. Next followed in regular order tho queen, the king's 
brothers, their father and mother, and tho rest of the royal house, 
who took rank according to their degree of consanguinity. This 
dass^ though inferior in number to all the others, was the most 
powerful aa^ moat influential It was Jealous of its dignity and was 
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held in high esteem by the inferior orders. If one of its members 
contracted an inferior matrimonial alliance the offspring born of the 
luurriagc wa^j invariably destroyed, unless the stigma of inferiority 
had been previously removed by the observance of eerkam eeremoQial 
formalities. Next in rank and dignity were the hua ru jUra ooin- 
prisim; the gentry, landed proprietors and fanners. This class was 
not only numerous, hut it constituted the hone and sinew of the 
country. They formed the great mass of the people, and they repre- 
sented the strength and wealth of the nation. They were the knd> 
owners and the cultivators of the soil, vfhoa» pcoprietoiy title wei 
not derived from the king, but was based upon ancestral heritage. 
The higher branch of the raaiiras had extensive landed possessions ; 
some tracts were cultivated by their dependents, others were held by 
petty raatiras on condition of rendering military service to the 
proprietor, uid paying a groond rent in produce. They oonatitnted 
the ariatocncy the country, and were its most efToctive defendeft 
in time of war. They cliecked the abuse of the kingly power by 
their prudence and energy, and nt) measure of importance could be 
carried through without their co-operation and consent. They enlisted 
in their aerrioe s numeroos retinue of idlen and vagabonds who, being 
too improvident to lesd an independent life, preferred to be placed 
beyond the apprehension of want and destitution, by being provided 
with the necessary means of .subsistence from the abundant stores 
laid up by the rich* The raatiras frequently exercised the functions 
of the jwiesthood, not only in their own funily temples, hut in the 
national maraes^ where they divided the honoun of the sanctuary 
with the hui arit. The petty raatiras were small farmers who 
possessed from twenty to a hundred acres of land, on which they 
resided, and a part of which they enclosed and cultivated. They 
were most industrious in their habits, they worked their own planta- 
tions, built their own houses, made their own cloth, wove their own 
mats, and produced a surplus of manufactured articles to fnmish an 
adequate su|)i)ly to the royal family. The rnmahune or common 
people made up the lowest class which included i§ervants, prisoners of 
war and slaves. Fishermen and artisans held an intervening rank 
between the lowest and next higher dass. Next to these came the 
servants of chiefs {tenteu), and those who, as dependents of the hua 
raatira, held a suboi-dinate position in society. The slaves were 
recruited from prisoners of war who, having been captured in battle, 
became the property oi tiiu conqueror, and their wives and children 
shared the same fate. Although this state of servitude was mild, and 
after long-continued peace the captives generally regained their liberty, 
yet their life was in constant jeopardy, and sometimes they were 
suddenly murdered to satiate the spirit of revenge of their master, or 
they were offered up as a sacrifice to the gods. 

The government of the Tshitans was an absolute monarchy, and 
the reigning king exeicised supreme authority under the sanction of 
religion. The reverence paid to the sovereign was equal to that paid 
to the gotl?, nnd if he was not regarded as a direct descendant of the 
divinity, he was considered equally powerful in shaping and con- 
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trolling ihe d^tinies of his people. He ofkan aaninied tlic office of 
h\'*h priest, and thus united, in his pf^r^on, the liighest civil and 
paceniotal function. In the general administratinn of affairs the king 
vraa assisted hj a chief of renown who was his cuniidential adviser, 
and aolad m prime minuter, with whom two or three other offioem 
were frequently ateociited. To declare war, or to fit out a fleet a 
council of raatiras was convened, when the matter in question was 
discussed, and a resolution was taken accordingly. The assembly waa 
held in the open air, and the chiefs and other nobles formed a circle, 
where tiie ontois of each party occupied distinet plaeea. The king, 
who presided, often took part in the di^ca88^on, and the vaaHras and 
great warriors gave expression to their opinion with boldness and with- 
out the least reserve. It Komftimes happened that the council waa 
divided in sentiment ; the speakers urged their arguments with im- 
petoouB ferroar and passionate leal, and often overstepped all bounds 
of teaion and modemtion, which hroke np the assembly in a daogerone 
•tate of excitement, often giving lise to violence and bloodshed The 
regal office, tho igli hereditary, waa not exclusively confined to the 
male sex. The n c^ular succession to the royal dignity was somewhat 
peculiar and quite iugenious, so as to prevent ail disputes as regards 
the legal ezeveiie <rf eorereign power. As aoon ae a prinee waa bom 
to the royal peir the Isther abdicated hia tatnlar prerogative^ bnt the 
mother was still recognised ns the reigning queen. The princely 
infant was immediately proclaimed the sovereign of the nation with 
all the dignity and honour attached to the title, and the father, who 
bad now deaoended to the nmk of a subject, waa the first to do 
homage to his son — the legitimate successor to the throne of his 
ancc-tor?, hy saluting his feet and declaring him invented with the 
rights and powers of the king. The royal banner was then unfurled, 
which was borne by a herald from district to district, announcing the 
aceeiriop of the young sovereign to the kingly throne. The old 
aonaieh still acted as regent, assisted hj hie coanaellois, and while 
every edict was issued in the name of the young ruler, his father 
managed all affair? of importance, conducted nil matters that related 
to the internal welfare, and transacted ail business that had particular 
reference to the foreign relations. The person of the sovereign was 
hedged in by a &etitioaB sanetity which imposed upon the Tnlgar 
and inapired fhem with awe and reverential submission. The 
king and queen were regarrlcd as sacred {tahu), nnd tho alphabetic 
sounds that entered into the composition of tln ir names could no 
longer be profaned by being appropriated for ordinary siguihcations, 
and the terma by which ocjjects were known were frequently 
changed. UTo one was allowed the privilege of touching their body, 
which was ronpi lered sacrilege, and to ptand directly above them or 
pass the hands over their heads, was equal to trenson, and waa 
punished wiih death. The ground which they trod was tabut and the 
home which they once entrnd could no longer be ooenpied by the 
profane, and oonld only he appropriated by some sacrsd penonage. 
When appearing in public or when travelling they were always borne 
on the ahoulden of men who became at once taJbiUf and this waa 
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deemed the most honourable office, of almost equal dignity with that 
of the bearers of the goda All those that paned either on land or 
mter were required to pay them the same homage as thej paid to the 
gods, by stripping themselves of every article of dress, which they 
wore over their breast or was llirown over their sliouhlers. 

When a chief assumed his new dignity his waist was encircled 
with the mearo or sacred girdle which was woven in the morae under 
the patronage of the gc^s,^ and was ornamented with the finest 1 
foathers, such as were dedicated to the divinities. The king was also 
invested with this >>a'lL'e of oflice ; but otherwise he wns only 
distinguished in his dress from the mass of the people by the finer 
quality of the doth and matting in whieh he was arrayed. 

The revenues for the nuiinteuance of the royal household were 
derived from the patrimonial domain, from the produce of the sacred 
lands situated in certain districts, and the requisitions made from 
time to time, upon the people. The proprietary right to landed 
estates was vested in individuals, and they could be transferred like 
any other property by sale, by will or donation. The boundary lines 
of the different landowners were aeentately traced, and were fre- 
quently marked by fit or carved images whinli denoted the extent 
of the possessions of eacli respective proprietor. Wills were made 
orally ; the sick man called his friends together and declared, in their 
presence, in wliat manner he desired bis property to be disposed of, 
and the last behest of the dying man was considered sacred and was 
executed with fidelity. 

The districts, in which the islands wore divided, were governed by 
chiefs who belonged to the class of hni arii or the raaiiras^ and 
although they adknowledged the supremacy of the king, yet they 
exercised sovereign power within the limits of their jurisdiction. The 
inferior raatiras exercised absolute authority over their doj)endont3 ; 
but the king was noniinally the dispenser oi law and the fountain of 
justice throughout the whole country. 

IVeason, rebellion and withholding snppliea were pnnished by 
banishment and confiscation of property, bnt the king could not 
appropriate the land thus forfeited, but simply possessed the prero- 
gative of appointing a successor to the vacant estates. Among the 
hui arii and the raatiraa the succession was hereditary, and all the 
property, honours and tiUes were transferred to the eldest son as soon 
as he was bom, and the father acted only in the name and in behalf 
of the infant lord of the patrimonial domain. The father exercised 
unlimited control in his family, and the raattras, who were respon- 
sible for the conduct of the people rcsidini:^ witliin their domain, tried 
all litigious cases in their district, but an appeal could be taken to the 
king, and the decision was accepted by the parties as final. The 
decrees and edicts of the sovereign were earned into execution by the 
chiefs in attendance at the seat of government^ and by the servants 
that managed the household establiahmentk 



1 While the baiige of ruyaUy whm prepared aeveral human viotimi were offered 
Up to kbe fodi. Httrenhout. Tojnfw, vol. iL p. 23. 
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There existed no regular code oi law, nor were there any organised 
trilimtik ettebUsbed, tad iqjnriet inflicted hj prirato persons vera 
gsmsnUy punished by the exercise of self-revenge. Offences com- 
mitted against the king or chiefs were capital crimes and could only 
be atoned for by death or banishment, and those who had incurred 
the displeasure of their superiors were frequently marked out as 
Tietinis to be sacrificed to the gods. Although the higher and middle 
cltssns allowed their vi?eB to bestow their laTonis upon an honoured 
ptiamour, yet adultery was sometimes posited with death. Theft 
was not legally considered a cnrne, Mliioli rendered the people watch- 
ful, and ptecautionary measures were taken to guard against its perpe* 
tration. 

Tahiti bad been plaosd under PVsnch protectorate since the year 
1843, and the supreme control over the group of the Society Islands 

was exercised by the French attth rarities, who were supported by an 
adequate military force. After t!io population had been converted 
to Christianity, the missionaries had introduced a written constitution 
which maintained the monaichical fonn of government ; but esteb- 
lished a parliament composed of deputies of every district who 
exercised legislative powers, Avliile the kin;:^ -was the execntive head 
of tl^e govenunont. On tlie 2nd of June i88o King Poiuare V., 
being old and infirm, issued a proclamation which announced to the 
people that the island of Tahiti and all its dependencies are hence- 
forth French territory, and ihst with the consent of the local chiefs, 
he has transferred the sovereignty of the country to the French 
republic. The country is divided into nineteen districts, each of 
which has a governor appointed by the parliament and a jiulge who 
is elected by the people for the term of one year. Each village is 
administered by a municipal council which regulates all the local affaiia 
of the community, and managsa all business of common interest 
The members of the council are ^be tavana or president, tbc judge 
and the cliief mutoi, and two coimisi Ilors elected by the inhabitants. 
Juatice is administered by regularly organised courts composed of six 
judges selected from among the chiefs who decide any case that is 
Imraght before them for trial according to a written code of law. The 
proceedings are very simple ; the accused can only bo ronvicted upon 
his own confession, and if he denies the charge, of which he stands 
accused, be is acquitted ; but if liis statements are afterwards proved 
to have been fidse, he becomes an object of hatred and contempt 
among his neighbours and friends. Theft and tattooing which has 
also been made a criminal act, arc punished l)y making the delinquent 
work on the public roads. Treason and murder are the only capital 
crimes for which the convicted criminal incurs the penalty of death 
by banging. The Sunday laws are so strict that not even cooking is 
allowed to be done on that day.^ 

The Tahitans gave much encouragement to warlike enterprises, and 
they were frequeuUy engsged in hostilities with contiguous tribes or 



> Tbete abcard rcitrictions will probablj be, if ihejr bar* not already been 
eteliibed aaihr the Aenoli admiDistntiMi. 
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neighbouTing islands. The causes, for which war was resolved upon, 
were often of the most trivial character. It was deemed a sufficirnt 
provocation to take up arms, if a boundary mark had been removed ; 
if the kiiig's flag had been pulled down ; or if the king's son had not 
been ftdmowledged as the legitimate sovereign of the Ittid. War was 
even declared against those who spoke disrespectfully o^ or had been, 
guilty of tlie slightest insults to, the gods, the king or the chiefs. 
Before they had come in contact witli Europeans, who liad introduced 
firearms among them, their weapons of war were entirely of wood. 
The paHo or spear, made of the wood of tiie oooo»>nnt trsei was from 
twelve to eighteoi feet long and was well finished and finely polished. 
The club or omoro was of heavy ironwood, and was either sliort and 
of bludgeon form, or it was long and terminated in a flat, sharp-edged 
lozenge-shaped blade. TiiQjXieiio was another club-like weapon, which 
was armed at the inner side with large sharks' teeth, and was used to 
dieembowel an enemy by a tetrifie side stioke. One of their most 
fonnidaUe arms was a two or three-bladed sword set at the edge wttii 
a row of sharks' teeth, or the serrated backbonf^ of tlie sting-ray WS8 
substituted in its place. As defensive aniiour iliey nifide use of a 
helmet shaped like a rounded cap with a plume waving irom the 
anmmit^ or the cap was sormoimted by a movable cylinder of canewoilc 
frequently two or three feet high, curve 1 at the top, and omainented 
with dark glossy feather? nf aquatic birds. The warriors were arrayed 
in their best costume, peii'amed with fragrant oil and adorned with 
flowers, and with the iyuia or ruuruu/ a finely braided sash encircled 
their wais^ vhile their breast was covered with a handsome military 
go^t ingeniously wrought with mother-of-pearl, embellished with 
white and coloured feathers and with dogs' hair. Before a warlike 
enterprise was carried into execution many preparatory measures had 
to be taken to secure the safety of the army, and to ren«.icr the campaign 
victorious without possibility of failure. When the question of war 
was agitated among the people, the maiea was perfoimed which was 
nothing less than the offering of a human sacrifice to Oro, Ihe god of 
war; nnd the ceremony connected with it was called "fetching tlie 
pod to preside over the uuu or anuy." The victim was ofl"ered up in 
the presence of the image of the deity, and a red feather, which was 
taken from tiie person of the sacrificial offering, was regarded as a 
symbolic sanction on the part of Oro of the warlike preparations which 
were about to be made. The involuntary acts, the writliings and con- 
tortions of the limbs uf the human victim in the last agonies of death, 
or his peculiar appearance after he had been placed upon the altar, 
served as a means of divination inteipieted in a manner so as to foie- 
shadow, by clear and unequivocal indications, the ultimate decision of 
the pods. If war was declared in direct violation of an existing treaty 
which was called "the cutting of the cord of union," a human victim 
was sacrificed to induce the gods to approve this act of treachery ; and 
the party assailed had reooune to the same Moody expedient^ invoking 
the protection of the divine powers, and the punishment of their 
enemies. The maui faatere was a human sacrifice which was equi- 
valent to a deolaiation of war. Immediately before the army or fleet 
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started out for its destinalion iibti MicriBcial offering, which was called 

hai^a mafi\ or " the tearing of the TTja^t fibres," was repeated in the pre- 
sence of ihe i^cul who, if the sacrifice v^n^ accepted, declared through the 
mouth of onu uX priests tlmL Ihe expedlLiuu would be successful. 

But wu was never detennined upon without ptevionaly diiecuemg 
the questions at issue in a pubHc council composed of the king, the 
obi* fs and the principal men of the i>ricstl3' order. In thesf^ f^fpemblies 
popular oratory played an important j arL A bold and impassioned 
speaker who, in figurative language and with impressive emphasis, 
made «n app^ to Itihe patriotiBm and the personal honour of the nolile 
body convened (or dsUbeiation to make a decision on tiie gmve sub- 
ject of peace or war, exercised a preponderating influence and swayed 
the minds of all tb.o^^e present If war was the result of these delibera- 
tions, tbe vea or king's herald, who sometimes carried the king's fla^ 
traversed the whole island, and summoned the wairiors to meet at the 
appointed place, properly armed and equipped. While the men started 
out for the campaign the aged, the women and children, if they did 
not follow the army, were left in the villages or in places of security. 
The chief of each district placed himself at the head of his followers 
and depeudents, and marched to the general rendezvous where he joined 
the naticmal foreesi and reported the number of troops under his com- 
mand. The priesto made continued invocations to the gods, and per- 
formed various ceremonies in their honour, in order to propitiate their 
favour for the success of the enterprise, and induce them to abandon 
to their fate the enemies of the nation, that victory might crown the 
effort of the invading forces. 

The army was regiilarly organised, and was formed into divisions 
and sections. The rear was frequently composed of the wives and 
children of the warriors who kept watch over the baggage and the 
property of their husbauds and fathers. The invading army was 
frequently transported to the enemy's country on a fleet of canoes, 
and battiiw were even fought on the sea. The king was the chief 
commander, and a select body of brave and tried soldiers formed the 
front line. The principal leader marshalled the forces for the fight 
and placed them in regular battle-array. On a given signal the 
troops united their voices in a waring ; or with deafening shouts 
•nd fearful imprecatioiis on their lips they rushed forward with 
inesistthle impetuosity to join in the combat Their tactics were 
0|ien and manly ; they rarely had recourse to ambuscade, though they 
did not faQ to t,ike advantage of the enemy, and attack him by 
surprise in an unexpected onset. Sometimes the two hostile armies 
advanced lace to fam^ and a select band, joined hand in handt rushed 
into the fiercest of the conflict, and endeavoured to spread tenor and 
confusion through the adversary's lines. At other times only a small 
front was uncovered, while the bulk of the army kept in the back- 
ground, concealed from the view of the enemy. Or the forces were 
dmwn up in lines which protected each othei^s rear, and when tike 
front line was too closely pressed, it retired while those behind 
immediately filled its place and sustained the conflict with renewed 
vigour. The manner of fighting varied according to circumstances. 
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Sometimes the whole army fonned a consolidated body, and repelled 

every individual assailant ; at other times the attacking party singled 
out the cliit'fs anil leaders, or tliey challenged each other to single 
combat, and for this purpose the most renowned ^va^riors advanced 
beyond the lirst line to meet their respective adversaries ; and in 
desperate situations the warriors forsook land, honse, wife and 
ehildren, determined to lefoae quarter, and went forth to eonqner 
or die. The bravest were selected as standard-bearers ; they took 
their position in the centre of the army, and the red or hlack banners 
were unfurled to bid defiance to tlie enemy, while the flags and 
emblems of the gods were borne through the ranks to rouse up the 
courage of the warrioiei and inspiie the combatants with confidence. 
The troops were wrougbt up to the highest pitch of excitement by 
orators who were called rauti — men of commanding appearance, and 
distinguished for military prowess, and being sim|>ly arrayed in a 
girdle of green U leaves they exposed their stalwart hgure, always 
holding a bunch of green H leaves in their right hand, and sometimes 
blandishing a spear with their left. They animated the troops by 
recounting the f n^ious deeds of their ancestral herops, and reminding 
them of the martial prowess of their tribes. They explained to 
them the great interest involved in the contest, and assured tliem of 
the invincible power of their tutelary goda. On the field of battle 
they mingled in the fray, rushed forward with the advancing host^ 
cheered the soldiers with words of enconragement and appealed to 
their honour and their accustomed bravery to march onward to victory, 
and by their daring deeds of valour win new glory for themselves and 
honourable distinction for their country. As soon as the first man 
fell it was considered an intimation of the favour of the gods, and 
the most defiant shouts of triumph and exultation resounded far and 
wide; and when the dismal echoes reached the adversary's lines a 
panic generally seized upon the most stout-hearted warriors. The 
first captive taken by the victors, even if fatally wounded, was 
destined as a sacrifice to the god of battles. The head of the victim 
was entwined with sacred dnet,Blid he was borne on spears supported 
on the shoulders of men accompanied by the priests who offered up 
prayers and watched the last a<:^onising throes, the writliings and 
convulsive movements of the dying warrior. If teai^ escaped iiis 
eyes it was supposed he was weeping for his unhappy conquered 
md; if he denched bis fist, it was rega: 1 I as an indication that the 
victory was not complete, and that a stubborn resistance on the part 
of the enemy had still to bo overcome. According to credible 
authority it was not rare for a fallen enemy to be beaten flat with the 
dub, and a hole being cut In his body, it was carried to the fight on 
the shoulders of the victorious champion with the head and arms 
banging in front, and the rest of the body with the feet falling down 
behind. "When a great chief or a distinguished warrior was struck 
down by the adversary's weapon, the bravest of his followers would 
retreat a short distance and calmly survey the field, and then suddenly 
rushing forward, with fury in their eye and revenge in their heart, 
they were detomined, fearless of consequences, **to dear away the 
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blood." When the onset was led by two chiefs they walked side by 

Bide and arm in arm, and thus gave proof of the force of tmited 
eSurte which insj)irod them with resohition to conquer or die together. 
A commanding chief was aucunipauied by a number of compauioiis in 
anus on each nde^ whose daty it was to defend, with their Uyobi the 
peeson of their superior and beloved chieftain. The victorious army 
pursued the flying enemy who n tirc 1 to their rniioi'S, or to tho fn^^t- 
nesses of the monntuins, with unrelenting fury, and the dreadful 
carnage, caileil tabaea^ which followed| was supposed to be a righteous 
act) in which the gods themeelTes took an acti?e part. The Tilh^peo 
of the enemy were destn^yed, the bread-fruit trees weie cut down, and 
all the movable property 'ivr^j^ phmdered and carried away, while the 
women and children and tli. aged and infirm that remained behind, 
were mercilessly slauglitercd. Tite captives taken alive, unless 
lesenred to be made slaves^ were murdered, and the bodies of the 
slain, after having been mntilated and pierced with their speais, were 
either left in the open air to decay, or they were collected and ofTored 
trophies to Oro as a memorial of his prowess, and as an acknow- 
ledgment of his divine favour. The lower jaw-bones of the most 
dietinguished enemies slain, with the akin and beard attached, were 
leserred as badges of martial renown, and were earned abont on 
pikes ; the arm and leg-bones were converted into tools or fish-hooks, 
and the skulls were often transformed into diinking-cups which were 
used at the f^^a'^t of victory. Nor did the conquered jiarty that 
surrendered at discretion meet \vitli any clemency on the part of 
the Tieton. Their lands and ] lopc rty wars divided among the 
conquerors ; those that were captiued with arms in their hand were 
killed, or were reduced to sinvf'ry, or they were reserved as sacrifices 
to l>e ofTered up to the goda. The same indignities were perpetrated 
upon those who had been slain within the precincts; of a fortress. 
Some parts of their bodies were even eaten by the priests, while the 
remaining parts were heaped up on the sea-coast to putrefy and to be 
devoured by binls of prey. It sometimes happened that there was a 
drawn battl*^, nnd neither party could claim the victory. In ortler to 
establi.<;h peaceful relations an ambassador was sent witli a flag of 
truce, who carried a bunch of sacred miro or a bunch of feathers which 
was attached to a leed, and proposals of peace weie made to the 
advene party. If the terms were considwed acceptable a general 
council wa.s held, the conditions were discussed and if mutunlly 
agreed upon, each of the parties furnished two or three green boughs 
with which the wreath of peace was woven, that served as bond of 
teoonciliation and friendship^ Two young dogs were then exchanged, 
and a strip of doth called the apu pia, which was white on one side 
and red on the other, was brought out, the end.s of which were joined 
by both {^ties in token of friendsliip and n? n l>ond of union ; and 
imprecations were pronounced upon those who should wantonly sever 
the ties that now bonnd them together in the bonds of peace. The 
opH pAl as well as the wreath of peace was ogTered upon the altar of 
the goda, and the ceremony was concluded by feasting and the usual 
pubUe amusements. 
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In order to resist a powerful and victoriooB enemy, Uie Tahitans 

often retreated to strong places of defence called pare. Tlieso 
fortresses ^xere narrow, rocky defiles, or valleys hli -Itered by steep 
and ragged iiiiis; or tixey were muuuLuiu passes ditiicult of access, 
yet affording an easy and aafe commnnieation with, eome rivulet or 
spring. Sometimes a platfoim {pqfata) of tree trunks was constructed, 
which projected over the passage-way that led to thn rnr/', and 
liere they piled iip a heap of stones and other uiissiles which they 
hurled down upon the heads of the assailants. The besiegers, like 
some kings of more civilised nations of the present day, invoked the 
aid of their divinities to take part on their aide in the fratricidal 
conflict, and to induce the gods to come to the rescue they displayed 
in sifrht of the besieged the finest matsi, and the most elegant bark 
cloth aud other valuables which they ofifered to the powers divine as 
a return for their favour, and the priests frequently addressed to 
them the following invocation. '*Ttoel in the interior or the 
fortress, Oioi in the interior or the fortress, come to the sea, hero 
are your offerings ! " The besieged exhibited and offered in turn the 
roost precious articles of value they possessed, in order to detain the 
gods in their midst, and with patriotic devotiou aud the most sublime 
self-Ahnegation, a wamor sometimes stepped forward and offered him- 
self as sacrifice saying : " £iaha e haeri/* *' Leave ns notl" "Here 
is your ofTering, oh, Oro ! even I." 

The religion of the Tahitans was already sufficiently developed to 
be moulded into a systematic and mythological form. Although 
originally foonded upon nature and hero worship, natural objects 
heeame ]xrsonified deities, and aneestral heroes were recognised as 
gods. Their most revered divine personages were Taaroa,.Oro and 
Tane, whose first origin as chiefs of a risinL' nation dates back to a 
period so remote and uncertain that they are said to be bora of nigiit 
{/anau po). Taaroa was one of the progenitors of the Oceanian races 
and was reverenced hy the Tahitans as the first and principal god, tiio 
beginning of whose existence cannot be traced back to any appreciable 
limit of time, and it was therefore said of him, that he emerged from 
po or the world of darkness. The taaii paori ' or wise men uniformly 
affirmed, that according to their traditional lore, Taaroa wa3 a man of 
renown of their lace^ wfao^ after deatii, was raised to the rank of n 
god by his grateful conntrymen. In the course of ages many god- 
like attributes were assigned to him by interested priests. By some 
he was regard e<i as the progenitor of all the divinities, and they 
pretended that he called into existence, by his procreative power, not 
only the nnivnse of matter and the inferior gods, hnt man, beasts 
and other animals. Others less imaginative and no more rational, 
assumed that all visible objects of nature existed anterior to the gods, 
but that Taaroa was the progenitor of the gods ; ' that Oro was his 
first son, and that between the father and the son three inferior orders 



" Mr. Moeionhout calls tb«m hartf>o, " ui^hi wnlken." 

' Aooording to Mcerenhout the wife of Tbaroa waa FsQ'fmi'aMlloint^ wbll* ia 
tlM tomdiikNui itgjmd* she u called Hina. 
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ni tpiritQil li«tngB interceiied. Taaioa was emlilematically represented 
by a bird, and in this fomi he was supposed to visit the marae ; there 
he transformed himself into his godlike self and took up his abode in 
the tod or image set np in hia liotiour, and in this manner he communed 
with the priests wiio were devoted to his service. Eoa occupied the 
tltiid nnk in the celestial hienochyand held an independent position 
uncontrolled by his superiors in power. Tane, thetntelaiydiTinitj of 
Huahino, who originated in the world of darknos?, was an ancestral 
god with whom was associated a feinnln companion called Taufairei* 
that gave birth to eight sous who were all deified and became objects 
of tli^ highest yeneiation. Oro was the principal wa^god, but his 
loflnenee was by no means predominant^ for it was shared by Tairi, 
Hoahiti, Tetua-huruhuru, Tane and Rimaroa or the ''long-handed," 
who wer* all ancient gods of war. The tutelary divinities of fisher- 
men were Tamai or Tnhaura and Terai-mateti whose favour was 
invoked before starting out on a fishing expedition. 

Than wen namerons local, patron and natnn divinities of an 
inferior oidert whose descent was not traced back to po; but tiiey 
were of more recent origin, and were simply men of renown whose 
history had In < :i forgotten, but whose memory liad bf>on pr^ ^rrved by 
traduioQ, and timo had enveloped tiieir name lu a luminous halo of 
immortality, Hiro was one of those hero-gods who was oonspicnoos 
among the great number of marine deities.' Tradition gave an account 
of his wonderful adventures, his long voyages, his combats with the 
gods of the tempest, his descent into the depths of the ocean, his visits 
to the monsters of the deep, where he dwelled in a cavern home. 
Here he was lolled to deem while thua sonk In unconscious 
alnmber, the god of the wind raised a violent storm fnd threatened 
the destruction of a boat on which his companions were embarked. 
At the decisive moment a friendly spirit roiifed him from his peaceful 
repose, and being informed of the dauger, quick as lightning he swung 
himself upwards to the surface of the water, where ho earnestly 
nbid^ed the atonn-god who at once eansed the winds to oease their 
lK>wlings, and the ineoda of Hiip reached their destined port in safety. 
But the real ocean gods were called Tuaraatai and Ruahatii. The 
blue sliiivk ^^ as the instrumental agency which they were supposed 
to employ as the messenger uf their vengeance to bring about the 
daatnietion of their enemiea. These divindy oommissiooed, voradoiis 
monataw were ao well disciplined and trained to their calling that they 
always spared a canoe that carried a priest, whom they rifver failed to 
recognise. They came at his call, retire<l nt his bidding, and left him 
unharmed in case of shipwreck, while they eagerly devoured his 
impious oompanions. Yenmataatom, the brother and Tairibn, the 
aiater of the children of !nwroa, wen the gods of the air, who had 



J Mr. Moerenlioat calln this gmMe«» P«tif"nirf { anrl ivsRi;:'ri=i to Tine llie tlnrd 
rmak and to Boa the fourth rank. The itanie author givea the ti&nu>H uf nine 
prioeipul godi, and wlao the names of aooie of their wives and obildrtD, hut aa uo 
IMtfticnlar attiibalw art uaigMd to them tbeat namw bav« no othw value than to 
•bow thai tfM TtMkam vnimt ad a polvtbaiatlf erssd. If saeli it «aa bs mIIsO. 

• ManahootsslliHttetlMgoilartblsvM. 
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their place of abode near the great rock wliicli formed the solid 
foundatiou that supported the world. They wero the master spirits 
that commanded the hurricane, the tempests aud the blustering winds 
to do tkeir biddings and they thus punished the impioas xnameit who 
neglected the vorship of the gods. Libexal offerings weie pveaented 
to them when the howling winds and the surging waves threatened 
destruction to the frail craft that navigated the sea, and their aid was 
equally iu voiced, that they might give free scope to the violence of the 
tempest and thus sink an enemy's fleet that approached the shore. 
tJsataetae was the principal god that presided over the games. To- 
toiopotaa was the god of hair-dresaen^ whose favour was invoiced in 
making the to\h-t. Roo, Teniata, Temani and others were ranked 
among the benehcent diviTiiliea; they imparted inspiration to the 
exorcising priest, and thtur luLervoution was graciously asked that the 
effects of sorcery miglit be remoYed, and the evil spirits which, 
through the incantation of an enemy, had entered the body of the 
sufFerer, might be expelled. Tama and Tetua-huruhuni were the 
patron divinities of surgery, to whom supplications were addressed in 
cases of dislocations, fractures and bruises ; but the god of medicine 
was called Oititi or Reaiea.^ Oihann ot Olsnu was the god <A 
husbandry ; Taueetehia was the patron divinity of carpenters, canoe- 
buildors and wood-carvers ; Minia and Popea were the tutelary pro- 
tectors of those who followed the pursuit of thatching houses, and 
Heva was the god of ghosts and apparitions. Matatini was the patron 
of net-makers. There wore numerous gods who were invoked before 
setting ont on a ssarvoyage, others presided over music and dance, and 
others ynn the (WOtectoiS of fishermen. In addition to all these 
divine personages every king, chief and family of rank and di»tinotion 
had its own tutelary god. 

All these divine personifications, whether manifested by hero or 
nature worships wers known by the general term of aiuOf which in- 
cluded all the deiBed beneficent agencies of nature, or deified heroes 
who had been instrumentiil in giving direction to the most important 
events iu human life. The oramatuaSy on the otlier hand, were tii or 
demoniac spirits uf a subordinate class' or they wei-e the malignant 
ghosta of their dead relatives, to whom po or tiie region of darkness 
was assigned as an habitual residence. The chief mamatuoB, whoso 
nature was particularly malignant, who were of irritable temper and 
were implacable in their resentment, were called Mouri, Bua rai and 
Teufao. They selected as their temporary abode the skulls of deceased 
warriors aud the carved images intended to represent them ; but theii 
favourite dwelling-place was a beantifol sea shells— the Mvsnx nxmota — 



1 Aeoording to Mr. MfBreiilioQt hit nams was PMmmm, though Oititi is alio 

n^iittoTietl as wfl! ns R' irca in the Jiame ciipRcity. 

s Mr. Mcsreiiikout oilU the ornm ituas Uuuschold gods, whose action wu fur the 
most part beneficGiit, they inaintHined the pence of the family; but in the next 
sentence he a<lds that they punished with sickness and uther evUs, the leaai qoMral 
or domestic dissension, striking indiscriminately the quaiTeUinji parties, aa well aa 
their children mid thoHc that .-ire dear t^^ them. He iwiniit^ thftt UMiJ alio IvpMStllt 
the ghoati of tiie dead. Muirenliuut, Voyages, vol. i. 2>. 454. 
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which served as magic tool to tlio sorcerer, who pretended that the 
dull humming it produced when held to the eta was the voice of the 
demon spirit that dwelled irithin. Though these demon agencies 
were invested with godlike attrihutes, and prayera were addressed to 
them, yet they were only invoked by the sorcerers to obtain their aid 
in takini^ venf^eauco upon an adversary, or inflicting an ininry upon 
those wlioui tlioy were hired to destroy. Olferings were aiau made to 
the q>irit8 of the dead to propitiate their lavoar when commiasioned 
io execute deeds of malice and revenue. 

The T.nhitan pods were deemed to he siipcmatnral beings who were 
j>o?!sessed v.wich power in shajting tho destinies of men. They were 
not considcicd as actively benevolent, for they never interfered in tho 
natural order of events, nnless the homage and obedience which they 
exacted was refused, and tho offerings to which they were entitled 
were withheld. It was then that thuir wrath was kinillinl, and tlipy 
were represented as spreading deatli and (h'struction among the chil- 
dren of men. Certain birda and lishes, which were supposed to serve 
sometimes as their temporary abode, were sacred and they were 
honoured by pious wonhippera The heron, the kingfisher, the 
wood{)ecker were objects of veneration as the representatives of the 
gods, who frequently resorted to the precincts of tlie temple to feed 
upon the sacrifices, and it was believed that their cries were the 
symbolic responses of the gods to the invocations of the priests. The 
blue shsrk {Sqvalis gUmciui) was never destroyed, for its destructive 
power was regarded as being of a supernatural order ; temples were 
erected in its h<inonr, where officiating priests presented f»fferings 
and addressed pniyers to its divine nalure in oriler to propitiate its 
favour. It was al^o a common belief that the gods, from time to 
time^ entered the images—the symbolic types of their power, that 
were set up in the marai', and that by the indwelling of their spirit 
they gave life to tlie drad matter and transformed it into a divine 
agency. S-fmo of these idnls were merely wooden logs, rough, 
unpolished and rudely carved, from six to eight feet long, of the aito 
or cssuaiina tree, which were wrapped in numerous folds of sacred 
doth. Sometimes they were shapeless pieces of wood not more than 
six or eight inches long, enveloped in netted ciuot-work, or in neatly 
braided stuff of the fibre of the cocoa-nut husk and ornamented with 
red feathers. The retl feathers of a small bird and the beautiful, long 
tail feathers of tlie tropic bird were tho offerings most pleasing to the 
gods, and it was through this medium of communication tluit they 
transferred their supernatural power, and imparted their divine influ- 
enoo to tho bearer of these sacred gifts, or to the object to which they 
were attached. 

The national mara^i or templo was tho consecrated place where the 
images of tho gods were set up, and where the public festivals were 

celebrated. The local temjiles were the sanctuaries belonging to several 

di.stricts, while the domc.-tic altars constructed of wicker-work were 
aj'propriated to family worship, or they were erected in honour of a 
departed friend, Both the national and local tuamt^ were simply open 
enclosures without roof covering, in the form of a square or a patsUelo- 
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pram, of which the sides were from forty to fifty feet Ion?, divided 
into various compartments and coutaiuiug several uitars and sacred 
dormitories. In some of the diBtriet temples the images of the gods 
were set u;) in a secluded spot of one of the inner courts of tlie temple 
area. TIjo side wjills were of stone ; the front was closed up by a low 
fence, and iu the backgrounil a solid pyramidal structure, often forty 
or fifty feet high, was erected, iu front of which the images were kept 
and the sltais were fixed. Th is monumental pile was often of immense 
compass, it was conBtmeted of ooralline rock and basalt, and the stones 
were carefully hewn and nicely squared. It was provided with a flight 
of Ptej>s that led to the summit of the pyramid, which was frequently 
crowned with the images of a bird and a fish carved of wood or stone 
representing some of the divine powers. The large altars {/ata), which, 
wers of wood, were generally eight or ten feet high, and were supported 
by wooden posts or pillars sometimes neatly carved and polished. 
They were decked with green bouj^hs and omamentfil with a border 
of yellow plantain leaves. The small altars, wliich were of round form, 
rested on a single post tirmly fixed iu the ground. The enclosure also 
contained the private dwellings of the priests and of the guardians of 
the images. Ihees, with large and sombre foliage, were planted in the 
temple area and aronnJ its exterior walls to diffuse deli.i;litful shade 
over the opon space. The tabued trees planted in consecrated ground 
were the c} press, the twnanu or Ualojihyllum imphyllum, the miw or 
TheMj'i.^ia populneay the aiio or Catuarina equmti/ulia^ and the iou ox 
Cordia. The precincts of the temple were considered so sacred that 
the profane mortal who approached too closely without express per- * 
mission was punished with death. The torn or iniat^es of the atiias, 
before whom the priests deposited the ofiferings, were rudely cut or 
carred of stone or wood. The stone image was frequently nothing 
but a column or Uock of triangular form dressed up in chatactaristio 
habiliments. Tlie wootlen idols were hollow, almost formless or pre- 
senting a hideous caricature of the human figure. The maro uru 
which was a girdle worked with red and other coloured feathers was 
an object dedicated to the gods, and the king and the chiefs of the 
areoi societies had alone the privilege of wearing it when first installed 
in their office, and hmceforth their person was considered sacred vod 
inviolable. 

The priests of the national mnny'^ fornu-d a distinct hereditary class; 
their families were sacred {tabu)^ and the chiufs and even the kings 
often combined the office of the priest with their civil functions. The 
highest sacerdotal dignity was frequently vested in a member of the 
royal house. The father, who exercised patriarchal authority in his 
family, also acted as priest. The kings not only iiretended that they 
ruled over the vulgar masses by the "grace of the gods," but they 
assumed the vicarious powers of the divinities, received tiie offerings 
made in the temples, and the suppliant prayers of the worshippers 
were addressed to them.^ The higher order of priests were members 



' At KjuatcA tbe principal chief Tamatoa often received the homage of the people 
fa Ills qmUty es fod. Mcavonboat, vd. i. p. 480. 
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of %h% ttistoeratie class, and their authority was nearly equal to tha^ 
of the most powerful chiefs. They not only indicated what kind of 
meti&ce had to he offered to the gods, but they were considered the 
divine dispensers of pood nnd evil, and tliey were more feared than 
respected It was believed auiong the coinuion people that they could 
afflict with disease, death and other calamitiee the Tietims of their 
vengeance. They also possessed the exclusive privilege of marrying 
twelve legitimate wives. They were abundantly supplied with all the 
Tic'^e^'-aries and luxuries of life, for all classes courted their favour and 
dreaaed to incur iheir disploasuie. Each district was presided over 
by a faaua puri or high priest who acted as principal saertfioer and 
psesided at public solemnities and important ceremonies; the amoi 
iooa was the guardian of the images, the pure or ^^am was the sub- 
ordinate priest, and the opoa nui were the temple servants. 

The form of worship of the Tahitaus was very simple. Their ubus 
or prayen were ordinarily brief, precative sentences ; and it was only 
certain public occasions that they were prolix and tedious, and 
remarkable for their manifold repetitions The worshipper, in pre- 
ferring his prayer, either knelt on one knee or sat cross-legged, or 
assumed a crouching posture on a flat stone, his back being supported 
by an upright basalt column erected at the extremity of the smooth 
pavement usually six or ten yards distant from the front of the image. 
Before the worshipper repeated the usual proyer he tiirew a branch of 
the gacred miro at the foot of the idol, and addressed to it the intro- 
ductory invocation (taro-taro). He sometimes implored the divine 
powers in a boisterous, exclamatory voice ; while the pricbls recited 
their prayers in sharp and shrill accents, or in monotonous, chanting 
modulations. Every natural object, all articles of manufacture and 
any property of value, including: animals and fruits of every kind, 
were acceptal)lo as ofTerings. i'ruits nnd ])rovision8 were generally 
though not always dressed. Sacred uuimals, whether pigs, fowls or 
iish, were oodud in the temple at the sacred fiie ; a portion was laid 
upon the altar, and the rest was consumed by the priests or other 
sacred personages, who enjoyed the privilege of Oatiug of the sacrifices. 
When live pigs were oifered they received the saered mark, and they 
were then allowed to range at liberty, for being destined to be offered 
up to the gods no one wouU have dared to kill them, and when 
brought in to be sacrificed, great care was taken not to Imak any of 
the bonea, or in any manner disfigure the animal Human sacrifices 
were only offered up on extraordinary occasions, but more especially 
in time of war ; on high national festivals ; during the illness of thA 
king or a chief ; and on the consecration of a new temple. The 
Tietims selected for sacrifice were mostly prisoners of war, or persona 
who, by their acts, had made themselves ohnouotis to the king or to 
the chief of his district ; or the victims were persons who had l>een 
guilty of sacrilege in violating the falnc. At tlie recjueat of the priest 
the king despatched a certain stone to the chief, iu whose district the 
sacrificial victim resided; and if the missiTe was accepted it was an 
indication that the requisition would he complied with. The victim^ 
when summoned to appear in the presence of his superior, was 
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entirely nnconscimis of tho doom that awaited In'in, and while he 
enjoyed the inunificeiit ho?pitnlity of his tiea'-linrous host, it Ronie- 
times happened tliut ho was suddenly struck down without the least 
piemonition with a club or a stone, and was thus stretched lifeless on 
the ground ; or the executioner was lyinL: in ambush near the way 
where he passed and strangled him by tlirowinj; a noose over his 
head. His body was then placed in a bafket woven of cocoa-iint 
leaves and was carried to the temple, where it was laid out in front 
of the idol, and wsa dedicated by the priest by pulling out one of the 
eyes which, after placing it on a plan^in leaf, he handed over to the 
Ung. The sovereign raised this complimentary gift to his mouth, 
giving himself tho nppeamncc as if ho ]i:ul wi^ied to cat it: but 
passed it to one of the priesu or utteiulnnts. In the meantinio 
prayers were offered up, and some of the hair, which was plucked out 
of the head of the victim, was presented to the god. At the oon- 
cla8i<ni of the ceremonies the corpse was placed in a basket of cocoa- 
nut leaves, and was ordinnrily gufjyendfd frotn the brar.clies of a 
nei;^'}ibonring tree, and whenever tlie lle-h was putrilicd and tho 
liquid parts had evaporated, the skeleton was taken down and was 
buried beneath the ])avement of the marae. If the authority can 
be considered trustworthy, prisoners of war, who were doomed to be 
sacrificed to tho gmls, were treated with tlie most fiendish cmelty. It 
is said that tliey were securely tied to a pole, were then laid in a 
horizontal position over a hole dug for this purpose in which a tire 
was kindled, and were thus roasted alive. It is farther stated that 
the victim supported Uie agony of this horrible death with the most 
stoic endurance without uttering a groan or a sigh or giving any sign 
of sufferinpr, which would have been considered disgraceful.* 

The religious tempemmeut of tho Tahitans was so highly developed 
that they offered particular prayers (ubu) as a preliminary preparation 
to every important act in life. Before partaking of the food spread 
out before them at the regular meals ; when about attending to the 
labours of the field or the [garden ; or whf*n they commenced to build 
a house; or proceeded to launch a canoe or to cast a net; or returned 
from a long voyage, they always rendered thanks to the gods or 
invoked their blessings. At the commencement of the fishing season 
the first fish taken, in addition to th(x^e that were held to be sacred 
(tahu), were laid as consecrated offerings upon the altar. Tlie first 
fruits of tlie orchards and gardens as well as a i^ortion ("f tii<'ir ]>ii,'^, 
dogs and fowls were set apart for the use of tho temple in oixler to 
protect the cultivators of the soil from sudden death and from grievous 
afflictions. 

Of the numerous stated festivals of the Tahitans the pw' atna was 
the most universally celebrated. Every three months the idols wen^ 
brought out from their sacred depository and were exposed to the 

^ This is unqucstionHblj cruel on the nart of h.tr)>«rinns nnd Rnvngcs ; but liare 
not tbe Spanish inQoiaiton who pr«t«nd«U to b« CbrUtiiini, bnrnt alive for tha glory 
of Qod over a hinuued thooMuid of bauan VMtitB«» who were mora monl and mora 
n li^inUH thnn theiriettdithexeonUooeri. TbeM wcra svally bttuan aacrificea off ared 
up to a fetub god. 
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xayi of the snn.^ dmperie^ in which they were enveloped, were 
renewed, and the sacred feathers which had been deposited in their 

hollow interior wcm taken out. They were then anointed with 
fragrant oil, new feathers, supplied by the worshippers, were placed 
in their iaterior concavity, they were again wrapped in the tine.st 
sacred cloth, and were then restored to their dormitories — their usual 
place of tepoee^ after ▼arioua ceremonies had been performed in their 
honour by the ofiTit iatiip:^^ priests. These religions ntes were followed 
hy a fefi?t, for which every kind of food was suppliod in greatest 
abuiul.-iiice. The people were ul.su .siiiniiioiu d to atteml the religious 
soleainitiea, to appease the anger of the gods, when the country waa 
invaded by an enemy ; when the king or a great diief was dangerously 
ill ; or M'lien any other national calamity threatened the people with 
death and destruction. They nho celebrated the fe.slival of first 
fruits, which were offered to the gods. Even new boats, mats and 
bark cloth were presented to the priests as otforings to propitiate 
the favour of the' diviuitiea A great muIUtude of people assembled 
around the principal marae of the island, and they vied with each 
other in their liberaliliea. All the immense supplies furnished by the 
people were transported by the priests in procession to the viarai^, 
where the religious ceremonies were performed and prayers were 
recited. A small quantity of the first fruits were laid upon tlie 
altar, and the announcement was made that the rest belonged to the 
head chief or king. But the multitude clamoured loudly that the rest 
of the offerings should be delivered up to llicm, to which tlie kinj^, on 
being consulted, generally agreed, reserving only a sufticient quantity 
for himself and liis followers. After much scrambling and confusion 
quiet was finally restored, and they all feasted on the fat of the 
land. 

The modem Taliitansliave long since been converted to Christianity. 
The greate?5t number of tlie native population profess Protestantism of 
the strictest sect. They attend divine service twice a day on Sunday 
and Wednesday, and they are the most assiduous attendants at 
prayer-meetings and other church assemblies. They have well- 
ethicated native ministers who preach regular sermons from a Tiiblical 
text, and lead in singing the hymns at public worship. The chapels 
are substantial buildings and are provided with pews neatly carved. 

The Tahitans were naturally excessively credulous and superstitious. 
Through the intermediate agency of the priest they consulted in eveiy 
great emergency tlie oracle of Oro ; and Opoa, being the birthplace of 
the god, contained the sacred slirine, where the divine will was com- 
municated to the credulous devotees, iso event of importance was 
determined, and no great enterprise was undertaken without previously 



rappoMS ttiat ibece fottr fetMvali eelehrnted tbe rernnl nnd 
ftiituiiinal luiiiDX .mil tiie aymmer aH'l witit«-r sulstice, bul this is evidently a falso 
•pprecifttioii, for as their ooantrj U 8ituat* >l in the torrid kouo they had onlj two 
••MOBi, the niinjr seaion wluoh oommenct il in December and tbe dry aeason which 
eoniroenred in U«roh» and their night* and dafii wan nearly alwaji of the smim 
length, «o tihat th0f did not novn oror the ahienoe ef the tna or rajoioad eS its 
rMppMnnee as pt«tend«d by 11. Qoatntfage. 
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aseertainiDg the probable iwoe from the oracular respomes of Uia god 
An offering was presented by tlM priest who aeted aa mediator, and 

he i7?i|>;\rff'fl to tlie anxious inquirer the precise words pronounced by 
the divinity. Wheu a decision bad to be taken on matters of great 
national interest the will of the gods was supposed to be indicated by 
the unmistakable signs fumished by the sacred bog (buaa tapem). 
After the ]iog had been killed and the hair had been singed off by 
the application of lighted reed-torches, it was transported tu the sacred 
pavement in front of tho dop'>??itory of the idol?, where it was dis- 
eitibowelled, and if the eulriiils, ou being taken out, were all'ected 
with a quick and continued movement it was regarded as a favourable 
omen, and was a ha|)py foreboding of unfaihng success. The sacri- 
ficial victim was tlien b;itlied in its own l)l0')d ; and while the priest 
otrered an api)ropriate prayer it wds surrounded with th" '^ I'^rinl cocoa- 
nut leaf; this being considered the tapdcL^ or means by which the 
god might enter and manifest his will While several orden of 
diviners took the station assigned to them, they watched with great 
care the characteristic signs which gave expression to the will of the 
god as soon aa tho priest deposited the heart and other vipceml 
organs on the small altar, and placed the carcass in an erect position 
on the large altar, at the same time making known in a loud voice 
the subject of inquiry which was to be answered by the favourable 
or unfavourable omens that might present themselves. 

The art of divination wa?» practised in different ways according to 
the object intended to be accomplished. A kind of water ordeal was 
employed for the purpose of discovering the person who had com- 
mitted thefb The party, to whose prejudice the robbery was 
perpetrated, was sent for by the diviner who, after he had been 
informed of the circumstances connected with the criminal act, 
oflered a prayer to his familiar oraiu'itua. He tlion ordered a hole to 
be dug in the tloor of tiie liouse which was hiled with water, and 
taking a young plantain in his hand he addressed another prayer to 
his demon spirit, who, if favourably inclined, conducted the ghostly 
resemblance of the thief to the brink of the water, wliere his imago 
was faithfully reflected on tiie surface, which was only visible to the 
priestly impostor who declared that the god had siiuwn him the 
ideotiod individual that had been guilty of the tbeft^ and he then 
mentioned his name. Sometimes the process had to be repeated 
several times before the desired result was obtained. 

A<* the Tahitans believed that death was sometimes brought about 
by the machinations of some wicked sorcerer, the tehu-iuiera or 
priestly conjurer was employed in order to ascertain the precise cause 
which produced the death of the deeesaed. To effect this ol^ect the 
priest sailed up and down in his canoe along the sea-shore, close to 
the house, where the decea>ed person was laid ont in state, and 
watched the demoniac goijlin if he should show himself Hitting 
about, under some representative form he might have assumed, 
with the object of killing hie victim. If he had been doomed to 
destruction by incurring tlie displeasure of the demon god, the spirit 
would manifest itself in the disguise of a flame, for fiie was the magic 
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instrument employed in incantations. If a malidons aoieezer bad 
bribed the gud to kill the deceased by taking possession of him 
through the food which lie devoured, tlie emblematic sign of the 
(1f»moii would become visible in the form of a red feather. Having 
thus accomplished the object of his mission the conjurer returned to 
the boose and announced to the surviving relatives the cause of the 
death of the deoeaaed, and as a kboursr worthy of his hire, he was 
always liberally lewaided for bis serriees.^ 

The belief in sorcery was common among all classes. They 
imagined that malignant sorcerers might inflict incalculable evils upon 
those whom they were hired to injure, by calling to their aid the 
supernattual power of their familiar oramaiuas who were supposed to 
be bribed into compliance by liberal offerings and yalnable presenta 
To conntcract the cliarm or neutralise the inmntation the injured 
party had recourse to the same expedient and endeavoured to induce 
the god to favour the victim and restore him to healtli by the accept- 
ance of still more cosily offerings. They supposed tiiat by this 
means the demon spirit would turn liis fatal shaft agsinat the Tory 
enemy that had been the cause of the impending f^vil. Sometimes 
before an incantation was performed a curse or imprecation was 
pronounced in the name of the oramaituif or in the name of the 
kimg, or of the tntebur god of the party. To render the magic power 
effectual it was not only neces.saiy to oO» prayers and {nesent offer- 
in'js to the demon spirit, but tlie possession of an object connected 
with the body or person of the victim was an indispensable preliminary 
condition. The parings of the nails, a lock of hair, a portion of 
saliva ot any other secretory matter, a small quantity of the food 
derigned to be eaten by the person to be injured, were the iubu or 
intervening agencies through which the demon entered the body with 
the object of tormenting or destroying; the individual marked out for 
divine vengeance. The wretched suiferer was in a state of frantic 
madness, his body was writhing with the most territic distortions, 
and his whole bodily frame was affected with the most horrible throes 
of the last agonising death-struggle. The fear of the fatal and 
dreadful power was alone sufficient to bring about a speedy dissolution. 
Their superstitious credulity led them to belie v(! that an eclipse of 
the moon was brought about by the malignant mlluence of some 
evU spirit who, by h& magic power, had euwrouded it in a doud of 
darkness with the object of destroying it To save the unlucky 
jilaiiet fr !ii tliis- sad catastrophe, they repaired to the temple and 
oticred fervent prayers in its behalf. Others imagined that when an 



1 According to M. McL-renbout, the person accused of having caused the maln^ 
went to the marai with a rope round hist neck, and throwing himself down upon ths 
ground before the idols he ezchiiiu' d, " O go«ls take me as riotim, but restore him 
to hMdth whom I hare caused to b« siok. I h*v« offered to jou all my olofcheiL nj 
fowls, my pigs ; at present I oome myself before your alters with a rope ronna xoj 
neck, ft!* if 1 had brought hcfore you the victim. Accept O goils ' t* is 1 •;nrrifice, 
AS a sign of my sincere regret, and bestow health and happiuesa upuu uy lamily/' 
M4a«Bliaiil» veyvfe, t«L i p» 543. 
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eclipse ooeuned the sun and moon weie swallowed by some angry 
god whom they had offeaded, and to appease the wrath of the voiacious 

deity, nnd to induce tho god to eject the two luminaries from his 
capacious maw, the most valuable offeriiif^s were deposited upon his 
altar in the temple dedicated to his service. The seventeenth, the 
eighteenth and nineteenth nights after full moon weie regarded as 
the time most propitious to the depredations of thieTes, for it was 
then tli.it the denioni:ic .sjiirits or fiis were supposed to wander ahottt 
to play their niisrhievous pranks on unwary mortals. 

The traditional and legendary lore of the Tahitans has evidently 
bsen perverted by the missionary teaohinf*a, but stiU enough remains 
of the original diction to discover under the new garb, in which it 
has been clothi? !, the spirit and essence of the orii^anal conceptions. 
We arc told tliat Taaroa, like the God of (icnesis, had given exist- 
ence to the world and then created man out of red earth {araea)^ which 
is evidentiy a literal translation of the Hebrew word adorn ; and it is 
said that led earth was the food of men (Tahitans) hefore the bread- 
fruit was produced. On tho island of Kuiatca, which was considered 
as tho jtlacc of al)o le uf the tits, tho existence of man was explained 
by making the spirilis the progenitors of mankind, either by assuming, 
of their own aceord, the human form, or by being transformed by the 
gods into human beings. The two proereating /nV, whose names were 
supposed to be synonymon?« with T;iaroa, were Tii Maaraauta ("the 
Tii spreading towards tlie land") and the Tii Maaraatai ("the Tii 
spreading towards the sea"). Previous to the advent of the two 
generative spuits it was thought that the islands were inhabited by 
tbe gods or some other supernatural beings. Another version of this 
myth makes Tn the first man produced by tho gods, and tho woman 
who was associated with him as his consort was sometimes called Tii 
and sometimes lliua, and though they died, yet their spirits survived 
and still retained tho name of 6i, and on this account the name given 
to departed ghosts bnre the same signification. 

There existed a tradition, which was simply speculative, for the 
facts upon which it is founded could not have been known even to 
their remotest ancestors. It was pretended that all the islands were 
onoe united with a large continent ; and it was the anger of the gods 
which caused the earth to tremble to its very foundation, and the 
vnst extent of tho earth's surface was thus broken up into frafxment", 
wiiicli being scattered over the ocean formed the islands of which 
Tahiti was supposed to be the largest Othera ascribed the production 
of Tahiti to Taaroa who, it was said, laboured so hard in giving the 
proper development to the world that the profuse perspiration, which 
his efforts produced, filled up the profound concavities, and thus 
formed the ocean which, on this account, is even now impregnated 
with saline materials. 

The m« st or i^'inal myth affirms that man \va> I rought into existence 
indirectly by Taaroa and Hina, his divine daughter and companion, 
and that tlie human being thus produceil occupied the fifth rank in 
the order of intelligences, liiua x>^iceiviug that tho earth was with- 
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out inhabitants turned to her father and husband asking him in what 
manner man might be called into existence. "Behold," she said, 
the gods of po are pemanently established and are imperishable^ 
but man is not." She was then directed by Taaroa to go on the 
shore, and from there to the interior, where she would find her 
brother, llina replied that she had been there, but found him not. 
She was then told to go to the sea, where he might be, or she would 
meet with him on land, if he be there. Hiiia in her chiMish 
ignorance asked : " Who is at sea 1 " The r(']dy was Tii Miariuttat. 
She then wanted to know whether Tii Ma.iraatai was a man ; and she 
was assured by tlie god that he was not oidy a man but lier brother; 
and that she should go to the sea to look for him. As soon as the 
goddess had departed Taaroa TevoWed the divine conception in his 
mind, abont the means he should employ to give existence to man ; 
and to accomplish this great act he went to the land and assumed the 
appearance and substance which constituted the form and natural 
elements of which man should be composed. In the meantime Hiua 
letuzned from her unsuccessful search for Tit Minrtatai at sea, and 
meeting T ii ;l in his disguised form, which prevented her from 
recognising him, slie said : " Who are you ? "' "1 am Tii Maaraatai," 
ho rejilied. "Where have you been?" said the goddess, "I sought 
^'ou liere and you were not. I went to tlio sea to look for uiy 
brother, and he was not" *' I have been here in my place of abode," 
answered Taaroa, " and behold yon have anivcd, my sister come to 
me." "So it is," said Iliua, "you are my brotlier, let us live 
together." Thus Tmirua and Hiua became man and wife, and from 
this union a son was burn tiiat received the name of Tii who was the 
lirst-bom of mankind. Hina gave afterwards birth to a daughter 
who was called Hinaereeremonoi, and she became the wife of her 
brother Tit A son was tlie fruit of this union who was called Taata 
or " Man." To propagate the human species it was necessary that 
Uina, the wife and daughter of Taaroa and the grandmother of Taata, 
shonld be transformed into a beautiful virgin, and as such she 
became the wife of Tiata, and die bore luni a son and a daughter 
called Guru and Fana who were the immediate progenitors of the 
human race. 

According to another myth Taaroa produced all the inferior divinities 
in connection with his wife who was represented by a rook called 

0-te-papa. After the appearance of the sun the god is said to have 
scizeil u]>on his comjxiuion, and on carrying her over the sea from 
west to east many fragments of the rock-goddess detached themselves 
which became the islands that are now scattered over the ocean. 

A myth, which was undoubtedly composed in recent time by an 
harepo or keeper of the traditi inal hire, who had been converted to 
Christianity by tiie missionaries, and who had read the Bible and had 
learned to write, presents a curious medley of European ideas dressed 
np in a barbarous Oceanian garb, even aping, in a rude fwm, some of 
the expressions of Genesis. The original framework is of Tahitan 
origin, but the spiritual superstruetute is made up of abetnct con- 
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ceptions and genoralisatioiis which tho native miud could neither 
originate nor even proj)erly understand. 

" He wan ; Taaroa was his name ! 
He dwelled in vacuitj' (immensity).* 
Tb«re b neither earth (ftnoma) nor sky (r»j). 
Thi r>- arc neither sea, nnr men {fanta) ; 
Taaroa calls, but do answer is returned. 
Alone exbting, he ehangfs hiniKlf into the univene {U oA/). 
Tlu Hf pivota (axes or urbitD) are Taan>a ; 
The rocks {tfi pfTjta) (foundations) art- he, 
Taaroa is the sand (atoms or elements) ; 
It if thitt that TVtana h«i caUed himself. 
Taaroa is light (the day or intelligence) ; 
Taaroa is the centre (in all things, the prineiple of all), 
Taaroa is the germ (the gen«rator) ; 
Tmum is the baw (the rappart) ; 
Taaroa is the incorruptiblft 
Taaroa is the strong. 

He created the earth (universe) {/inoua hoaii) ; 
Which is only the boij (imw)* (ahell) of TaactMk 

It ia he who agitate* it (vivifies It) and brings it into hannonj (fe ori, on ra 

finoua). 

Tou pivots t jcn rooks 1 yon sand I We are I 
Come ye who should fonn thix earth {/imoua). 

He presKps, still he prpssps tlu'ui ; but matter will not anite ; 

Then from his right baud he hurls down tho seven heavens (rat), (to form 

tiie fint foundation). 
And light {rai) is created {fanai) ; and darkness did no longer exist. 
AU became visihlsi the interior td the universe is illuminated (jnhi ahai ti 

pautia). 

The god was ravished to eestaey at the sight of immensity' (d 2a vw d« 

Vinmeimti). 
Universe {hoaii) (creation) great and sacr< t!. 
There wa« au end of immobility (uutiun wan created).* 



1 The wonl- in ]>a!-i'iirli<'-«iH .n-v nut in tlio Tahitan text, bnt STB *im|>ly srhstraty 
explanatory additious miule by tin' irMU^lator. 

> This word in<UcHtes the hardeitt part of any objeet, bnt taken flinratively it 
means skill* sagacity, foiesight. Majrenhout. 

> Pan means more particularly egg, but it also sifnillMi sometimes the exterior of 
a body. 

* The sight of immensity is an exiireaHiun that contiuilict^ itself an<l it iit even 
impoHihle, for such a great g(Mi Tanroa t(> obtain a sight of iminenAity. nor did the 
idea of immensity ever enter the mind of a Tabitan, nor is it pouibls that the word 
translated immensity shonid bettr that sense, if the whole verse is not an arbitrary 
addition of the translat tr, fur the origiuMl Tahitan has been cautiously omitted. 

B The text at leiuit, if correctly tnioslated, might be accepted as embracing an 
idea oumiug from n T.ihit;iti, l>nt ttio ? x)tl;ini»tii)n ttiut inutiuM nraied is absurd. 
It may he afRrmed, Imwever, without fear of cuutradictioa that tb« Tahitans bad 
no conception of wiiat we understand to be the universe, that they bad no SUSh 
word in their language, that finama traosbted "earth" as well as '* oniverss,** 
meant nothiog more than ** earth as the gvoand on which they stood, and not the 
terrestrial globe, nor ditl thfv know that it whh in motion. N. ither had tliey any 
idea of creation, nor does there exist ww eijuiv iK-nt tt-rni m tln ir language, nnd st Jl 
the tninslator gfives to the verb"* fuiinit -.mhI fiDhn tlic m-um- of "creatui,'' winli- it 
realty means to "be bom." The translation as a whole cannot be relied on as 
oorraet. Rai is tcansbtsd "the sky, the skies" (or heaven as the missionaries 
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Th« f unfltfon of the numtngen wm at mi end. 
The muaioii of the orator wm at an end. 

the pi¥otR Arr> fiT»>.i, the rocks aro arrang^ed, the sands are heaped up ; 

The skies (rai) surruuud him (turu aruutid biiu), the skies are raiaed, 

Tbe Mft il m tha daepy tba enatimi of tha aaiTene Is finbhad {4pau /Unoua 

By another legend, also of modem origin, Taaroa la no longer 

lepiesented as a supreme god, tho creator of the universe, but like 
ordinary mortals he sleeps with liis wife IHna, here called the f,'oddes8 
of the sea, and gives birth to white and black clouds and to rain. As 
goddess of the earth ahe produces the first germ and gives birth to 
all that grows heneath and above the surface of the earth ; foga are 
produced, the strong and tin; brave are born, and finally woman, 
beautifully ornamented, is also bom. As goddess of the nir Hina 
gives birth to the rainbow, to the light of the moon, to red clouds and 
to red lain. As goddess of the interior of the earth die prodacea 
the snbtenanean commotions. The following gods are bom of Taaroa 



would mt) and aUo "light." Finoma U "the earth " as well as " the anirana," 
and tha word "nnirena ** ia taodered by U oM, finoua-hoaii and hoaii. Vaeolty \b 
rendered in T;»}iitftn by U airi, which is undoubtedly a word introduced by tlio 
inis^iuii.iries in trHii.tlftting the liible. for it is not prolmble that there exi8t« ii word 
fur "air" in the Taliitan which outside of tl;-.' ^^.ini or tho breeze is hu unknown 
alement to savi^$i;s; but the trnnslutur has nreferred, in order to impart ^renter 
a|nritaklity to his version, to give to the word aiH ^'air** tho meaning of ' ru/t, ' 
Tscuity ; but airi is not onlj ttmoaiated vaouity on paf» 419 but on paga 428 it ia 
translated vegeutioo {ifa% ti •M, ** nuHura la vagotattoa % Jj^M ttaaaa litaiaUj 
to titii-«h. and is tha artlela. In ono of tha varan /Atoaa **aarth** oeeota, bvt it 
is not translated. 

1 That this legend is of nxxlern 01 iuin and hnit heen composed by a native thsi 
bad bean aoovartad and aducated by ibe miitiiion arias who bad traniUted the Bible 
fn Vdiltaa and oonMqaantly reduced the lang:uaga to writing, can be proved from 
. Mnereuhout's own statement. In his explaoatory remarks be 8«ys : '* I livt d fur 
R h.n;; time familiarly at P»|>ara with the chief Tati whose father was bigh priest 
un.l he hini"*» lf. in his youtli, h:i<l oHi ^it. l at tlie iiltar. Ht? Min tlv H(i<ike to 
me of an old man, formerly priest and fmi epu at itiivtea, who be unul was acquainted 
with tbe ancient traditions, all that related to religiun and the condition of the 
paopla from tha remotest ttma. It was only by dint of long importnnitira tliat I 
aoeoeaded fa making him apeak.** To aoeomplish the ohjaet na bad in viaw, he sent 
a mesieii^'er to the old iirifst who, after ft loni^ delay, returned and drew foitli from 
UiiJtr hia lafja a Uit^ti o.tiiHna le;if ujnm wliich a jiart uf the above le^^.-nd ictis in ittm. 
He adds: *' Eii approchixnt ile hi iumiere la fruilhf (lu'il nTenvoyint j'y Inn cvh 
paroka. *11 ^t»it: Tnnmii etuit son nom, 11 se tennit diiun le vide, i'oint de terre, 
point da eial, i'oint de mer, point d'bommaa. Taaroa appelle, nuiia rien ne Ini 
tvpood ; et seui eaistaut il sa abangea an rnnivara.' " Ua want then in a boat to 
Tahiti to pav a Tisit to the old man. Ha waa aarrad with a breakfaat, and Bnropcan 
muiinerH had been so fur introduced that a knife and fork were furni»bcd him. Hu 
adds : " Le vieillard dit k huuie vuix et d'uu ton patbetique une courtc pri^itj (que 
aaa insulaires observent si exactment d'apr^s lea pr^scrijitions de hi rcliginn chre- 
tianna) 4 laqaelle toat«i lea personnes presentes rapundireot: 'Amaul' J'eus 
baaaaanp da paina k Ini faira tcdtar qoelques i^iaagaa de la coanagonia du pays, 
n curnrn« n(:a par un chant d'ar«k>l», auquel je ne comprU rien; ansuite il reeita 
c« qii il ni avait envoyA la veille. Si je I'arretais pour icrire, il ne saviiit plus rien, no 
pouvait pi"ur>uivre, et il fulhiit reeoniniencer. Ce ne ffu ih>nc tjii ;i force de rejie- 
tition ^I'l" ]•* I'arviiis k jeter sur le p tjner les detaji* qu ott va lire." TbetH) converted 
native- '.u iied their Bible very <iiiigeii:ly. On page 358 he sayn : "Avant de nous 
coucher Tati sa fit apporter la Bible, y lut qualquaa psasagaa d'nna dea ^pitiea daa 
ai>4tres et dit nne priere." It mast also ba mnambarad tiiat tbia lagand waa 
fiirriish»-d in 1K31, seventeen ye u s ift r the intrnduct HiTi nf Chi istiaiiity into 
Tahiti, which took pbice tu 1814, and luc muMtiouaries were even protected by King 
Poman as aarl^ aa xfios. 
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and Eina : Tain, Eaton and Ruanna. Then the god Roo, aeiaing 
what vfas contained witliin his niother^a bo8oni| and coming out 
through her side, there issued forth irritation, anger, fnrj and appeased 

anjjer. 

^ The following legend has heen manufactoied to explain how death 
came into the vorld. Hina, who is here represented as the goddess 
of the moon, said to Fatoii, who is 8iip]>osed to be the genius of the 
earth, " Cause men to revive after deatlL" "No," replied Fatou, "I 
shall not cause him to revive. ^lay the earth perish, may vegetation 
die like men whom it nourishes, luny the ground pass away that pro- 
doces it, may the earth be destroyed, may it end never to be repro- 
duced again." Hina rejoined, "that is sufficient, do as you please ; 
as for me I shall cause the moon to be renewed, and that which 
belongs to liina will continue to exist" That which belonged to 
Fatou perished, and men were boond to die. 

Papeiti, the capital of Tahiti, is situated at the end of a semi- 
circular bay and contains, inchiding the surrounding country, a 
population of 2861 souls, of whom 800 are Europeans, who.«e 
dwellings are ranged along the beach. The hill-sides are shaded by 
palms, orange, bread-froit and cocoa-nnt trees. The streets have 
received French names of Parisian renown. The Rue de Rivoli 
presents good sliops well sujiplied with merchandise, and here arc 
also found two hotels, a few liqnnr dmip, and coffee houses. The 
Kue de Pologne is lined wiiii a row of Chinese shops and tea-houses. 
The principal public buildings are the govemor^s residence^ the 
court-hoose^ the Catholic cath^nd and a Protestant church. 
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HARQUESAKS. 

The Archipelago of Mendana was tir^t ili.^rovorfd in 1595 by the 
Spanish n:ivi4aU>r Alvara Mendana Ncgm. Tlu- Archipelago is situated 
between ♦> uud 10* S. latitude and between 143* and 141° W. longi- 
tude from the meridien of ParU. It is composed of eleven islands 
and islets, of which £iao, Mutuite, Hututu, Patu-Huku and Matane 
are uninhabited. To the north-western f^onp belong Ilauka with a 
population of 450 souls, Nukaliiva with a f)opulation of 2700 souls, 
and iiapu with 1220 souls. The south-western group is in part com- 
posed of Tamata with 630 souls, and Fatuhiva inhabited by 1000 
uatiTes. The Marquesas Proper which form a group quite distinct 
from "Washington Islands, discovered in 1791 by the American 
Captain Iiigraham, are composed of live principal islands, which 
occupy a little more than one degree of latitude, and a little less than 
half a d^;ree of longitude. Matre de Dios, which is one of the best 
harbours of the group, is situated in 9" 55' 30" S. latilude and in 
141° 28' 55" W. longitude from the mrridian of Paris. San Pedro 
or O-Niteio, Santa Christina or Wahita6, Dominica or O-Uivahoa 
form a separate group. La Madelena or (Mtao oeeupies the centre of 
the gvonp, at a distaiui' of eight leagues in a south-south-east 
direction, and Hood Island is siluat^jd at a distance of five and :i half 
leagues from the most eastern point of O-Hivahiia. The coa.st of 
WahitaC, which is the most elevated of all the islands, pre.«euts a 
barrier of locky caverns whose black, spongy, friable-stone indicates 
its volcanic origin. The surface area of all the islands is hilly and 
unilulating, interspersed with a few valleys and plains covered with 
thick forests and perennial verdure. The coral reefs are of nioderate 
extent, but they form nowhere safe and secure harbours. Tiie central 
portion of the islands rises in a conglomeration of rocky eminences 
heaped up in wild disorder, forming mountain ridges which send out 
ramifications extending to different points on the coa-;t. Tlio elimato 
is hot if not op^m's.-iv*', and vet the country is snfliciently wilubrious. 
The thermometer vanes during April — the period of high summer^ 
from 87* to 97' F. The rainfall is very irregular, and there are 
whole months when not a speck of a cloud is seen in the .^^ky. 

There are Init f< w or no quadrupeds indigenous to the i.^lanil?. 
have ••xi-'tf"!! th'-v^ from time immemorial, but it is not probable 
that they are an ubongmal production, but must have been introduced 
at some remote periwi. Cats and rats have been naturalised, and 
they have multiplied to a prodigious extent. Vaiapire bats abound 
in the forests, Partri(l.;e?, quails, pigeons and hinis of the nio«5t 
brilliant plumage are numerous. Fowls are domesticated and aro 
reared r»»uiid the dwellings. The waters swarm with fishes of every 
kind. The sword-fish (Xiphias), with ito long lance^aped up{>er 
Jaw, is very destructive to ^arks and whales and other monsters of 
the deep T<>rtoiso<i and cniptaceans are very common aloni; the 
s^Mhore. Among the useful trees the most important are the sandal^ 
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woodi the Inocarpus chilis or nut tree, the Casuarim equmtijolia, 
seveiBl species of palm, the paper mulberry, .the bread-fruit and the 
eoooa-nut tree. Sugar-cane and New Zealand flax (Formitim tenax) 

grow wiltl in the forest swamp*?. The amn (Aleurifes triloba) fur- 
iii'-hes the candle-nut used in place of candles ; the hmi (Pandanus 
odoratissimus) supplies the leaves suitable fur thatching, and the ponitu 
(Alrm precatcriug) is much esteemed for the red seed it yields. 

The Marquesans of the ancient stock, like the Tahitans, to whom 
they were closely related Viy race affiiuty and language, no longer exist. 
The modem inhahitants of the islands, although the direct descendants 
of the aboriginal race, have been bastardised by the introduction of a 
form of civilisation foreign to the soil, uncongenial to the climate, and 
not at all adapted to the character of the people who have contributed 
nothing to its development ; who passively submit to its exactions, but 
remain stran<_'f'r?. t<> the benefit it confers. They have even lost not only 
their moral uud sucul hut their political independence, fur I- ranee took 
poeaession of the group of islands in 1843, and now exereises supreme 
control over the native population, which is constantly diminishing and 
is gradually dying out. The administration of tho government is con- 
ducted by a Resident wlm is subordinate to the governor of Tahiti 
He is tho executive olhcer and carrier into eil'ect the decrees and orders 
transmitted to him by the higher authority. In case of emergency he 
may adopt such measures as he may de«n necessary, hut he must sub- 
mit them to the approval of his superior. He acts as judge in all cases 
over which he has original jurisdiction, but an appeal lies from his 
decision to the superior court of Tahiti The natives were converted 
to Christianity l>y the Catholic missionaries, but they ace Christiana 
only in name ; they have only exchanged tiieir pagan superstitions for 
a creed equally paganised. 

The Marquesans of old were superior in physical development to all 
other Oceanian race& They were of commanding stature, their common 
height being five feet eight inches French measure. They were finely 
formed and well proportioned, their bodily frame was stout and mus- 
cular, without the least tendency to corpulency. Their features were 
agreeable and almost regular ; they had a gentle look, and a frauk and 
open countenance. Thmt complexion was a light brown which 
graduated into much lighter shades, especially among the women. 
They had a vaulted chest, large shoulders and strong muscular limbs. 
Their hair varied much in colonr ; it was either black, chestnut or 
auburn,^ and was long and sometimes curly, or smooth and coarse. 
Their eyes were large, black and piercing: The lipa'of somo of them 
were somewhat prominent, and their teeth were universally well-ranged, 
white and beautiful. The physical characteristics of the women are 
described in flattering terms resembling a fancy picture. They are 
reported as having been exceedingly beautiful, not quite as tall as the 
men, but of a much lighter complexion approaching to whiteness with 



' tht cihMtatttaad aobarn liAir was probably an nrtificial production, for it wm 
a eommoQ pnoiice amoag the OconiMn to dbooloar their luur by tb« «ppli4»tioo 
of lime. 
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a soft, delicate skiii, di&tiuguisbed for elegance of form, perfectly regular 
features, sparkling eyes, most beautiful teeth, pretty hands, a mode- 
nitdy developed foot, all combined with gentleness of manners, an easy 
hearing and the most charming face. By others they are painted in 
less glowing and much more sober colonrs ; Ibr y arc hnrlcd duwn from 
their empyrean height, and are represented women wlio have been 
accustomed to perform the labours of every-day life. They are said to 
have been distinguished for a large bead, a square face, a high fore- 
head, thick eyebrows, f:illen cluiuks, strong and broad sliouldcrs and 
enormous breasts. The women of the common peojilo probably 
answered to this description ; but it cau hardly be disputed that among 
the higher dasaes many of the women were pretty, well-proportioned 
and finely formed and were as agreeable as they were spirated. 

The moral character of the ^Maninpsans was highly prepossessing, 
though it was disfigiirpd by some dark shadows. They werf» t:entle and 
humane in the ordinary aliuirs of life, they were hospitable to friends 
and itiangers, generous and kind-hearted to those who applied to them 
for aid, and they were no less affiiUeand obH^'ing in their social inter- 
course. In disposition they were rather fickle and unstable ; their 
feelings and passions passed in an instant from the most tloprossiug 
grief tu the most exuberant joy. They were easily excited, but theii 
enthusiasm was readily dissipated, and their apprehensions were easily 
quieted. Their want of reflection and their light-heartedness caused 
them to pilfer small trifles from strangers; but when caught in the 
act they returned the object purloined in a laii^'hing mood and in 
perfect good-humour; and }cl in their dealings among themselves as 
well as with strangers they were perfectly correct and sArictly honest 
They were open and candid in all their social relationa and were entire 
strangers to dpcf pti n. XM-b chihlren they were immoderate if not 
unreasonable in iheir desires, and yet after they came in possession of 
the object it was treated with perfect indifference. They were amiable 
in the oom{Miny of their friendly were fond of pleasure, and were con- 
stantly seeking distraction and amusement. But the darkest spot of 
their character was the cruelty with which tbry treated their enemies; 
and actuated by superstition they even dclighUid to feast on the Hesh 
of human victims. The women were as changeable as the men in 
their tastes and inclinations; constancy formed no part of their 
character, and they changed their affections with the same facility as 
they changed their omament«i. Caprice alone determined the choice 
of their lovers, and they passed from the arms of one of their favourites, 
and threw thMnsdves into the embraces of the first new wooer that 
attrseted their attention or flattered their vanity. 

In some of thoso islands which are situated seven or eight degrees 
from tlie equator, and where the t(Mnperature is mild and is subjeci 
to but slight variations, the dwellings were rather of inferior con* 
struetion ; but in many parts Hm houses were quite substantial build- 
ings of considerable capacity. The most ordinary huts were erected 
upon a stone platform raii^ed above the level of the ground. Tliey 
were from eiglit to fifteen feet long, and frt>ni live to six feet wide, and 
were sometimes of rectangular shape. The external walls, which were 
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formed of bamboo stems placed close togetber, were six or seven feet 

high. The roof structure, which was equally of bamboo slicks placed 
parallel in an inclined po?:itioTi so to meet on the top, was thatched 
with the leaves of the Bourbon palm, or the leaves of the broad-fruit 
tree, or with rattan splits. An opening on one side served as door, 
and a smaller aperture in an opposite direction performed the office of 
window fur the admission of light. The floor was pnved with stones, 
regularly arranged, and was covncd witli mats. Outside of the huts 
platforms were constructed ei|uaUy paved with stones, which were used 
as lounging places where the people met to engage in social chat or 
other amuaementa The honses of some of the landowners and of the 
higher classes were from twenty to fifty feet long. The frame was 
frequently of wood ]>lr(ced upon a stone foundation al>out two feet 
above the ground, and the interstices between the woodwork were 
filled up with loam and tree branches interwoven with palm leaves, so 
that the walls became entirely impezmeablc to the tropical rains. The 
gable ends of the projcLting eaves were left ojwn for the admission of 
liglit and air. Tlie slcepinL,' placfS in nil the family dwellini^s were 
arranged round the interior walls, which were liung with mats, and 
were partitioned off by rounded boards, while the intervening space 
was covered with a layer of dry graaa, upon which mats were spread. 
Each village community had a tabu eatinir-1ioi!<'e, which no woman 
was allowed to enter. Here the men feasted on Ik'^s* flesh — a luxury 
which was hardly ever sliared by the women, and ou all public 
oecasions the assemblies were held here. Thera were besides three 
other public establishments, which were tabu for all purposes foreign 
to their destination. One of these community buildings was the 
lodginc^ place of the candidates who were subjected to the tedious 
operation of tattooing ; another was exclusively designed as a kind of 
hospital for the acoommodation of the sick ; and a third one served as 
a cloistered retreat to married women and maidens during the period 
of their menstruation. Their villages were frequently pnrroundtxl by 
entrenchments as a precautionary measure against invailitig enemies; 
and to these fortified places they retreated when too hard pressed by a 
pursuing foe, and here they sought safety and protection. 

The Marquesans were not much encumbered with clothing. Tlicir 
chief article of dress was notliing more than a snsh or ginile of bark 
cloth which was wrapped round the loins, was pdssed behind between 
the thighs, and the ends were tucked in, one of which hung loosely 
down in front The same kind of sash was also worn by the women ; 
but they let it hang down freely in the form of a petticoat, rarely 
reaching below the knee. They negligently covered their shoulders 
with a long scarf that fell down to the heels, but left the breasts 
exposed, and hardly hid their nakedness, and it was always thrown off 
in the house, or when going to tiie bath. The men arranged their hair 
as well as their beard in variou.s graceful styles. They never let their 
hair grow its natural len'^h ; some i^liaved the crown of their heads, or 
only the temidcs \ some wore their hair smooth ami others frizzled ; but 
genemlly they gathered it into a bunch at the side, and arranged it 
in the form of two hom-Iike eminences. The greatest number wore 
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thftir beanis long w itli a [KjrLiou plucked out in the centre of the chin, 
leaving ft distinct tnft on each aide. Many sepaxated their beard into 
distinct locks which they plaited into tresses, to irbieh they attached 
lish teeth, or even human teeth, or h'ttlf pieces of Ixme or shells; and 
at a later period they iiitertwined them with strings of coloured glass 
beads which tlicy had procured from Europeans. Some of them, how- 
ever, shaved off the whole or at least a part 0! their heard. They often 
adorned their head with a crescent surmounted bv a cock's feather: or 
they encirrk'd it with a plnito'l hand of cocoa-nut fihrn, to which two 
or three large pearl oyster sljelLs of a rounded form and live or six 
inches in diameter were fixed, surrounded by a semicircular tortoise- 
shell plate which was itself encirded by a curved rim of mothei>of- 
pearl, having in the centre a little plate of shell. This ingenious 
combination formed a neat cockade with concentric stripes; and in 
some exceptional cases it was surmounted by a plume. On certain 
occasions they wore a cask-like head-dress eoTer^ with white hark 
cloth, on which several designs were traced in hlaek. They were 
equally capricious as regards their neck ornauionts. Some of their 
ueck-bands were composed of little pieces of li^^ht wood stmng to- 
gether, to tbe sides of which were glued, by means of an adhesive 
gnm, a number of tiny rod seeds with black spots at one end. Or 
they wore chaplets entirely made of red colouiwi pods of a peculiar 
kind of fruit, of whicli they formed tlio outer envelope. ^5orne sus- 
pended from their neck pieces of |K>lished bone, or fragments of shell 
or white coral, or stones of various forms, but mostly resembling teeth. 
Both sexes had their ears pierced, and they made the holes, which 
liud a dianu ter of three or four lines, the depositories of some of their 
valuables. The nicrnorials of their deceased relations, whicli they valued 
most liighly, were braids or tufts of hair, with which they ornamented 
their head, their arms, their knees, their girdle, the ends of their clubs 
and other weapons. From their girdle and shoulders were often sus- 
pended two or three human skulls which were trophies of war that 
were readily disposed of fur any article of value given in exchange. 
They carried lar;:;e fans of jJailed Ivirk !i)»r»' or coar»e grass often 
bleached by the application of lime ; and during the hot season they 
were provided with sunshades made of palm leaves and adorned with 
feathers of TSlious colours. On occasions of public solemnities the 
chiefs threw a mantle of bark cloth over their shoulders, their head 
was encircled with a diadem, bnjad necklaces ornaniuntcd with red 
seeds liung from their neck, and large, white-coloured, wooden tablets 
were inserted in tbe perforations of their ears. The women went 
about with their hair entirely dtdievelled loosely floating in the wind ; 
or it was cut short and was covered with a head dress, of which the 
comers were turned up in pulFs. To preserve their fair complexion 
from the ell'ects of the burning sun they used a large palm leaf that served 
as sunshade. Blade seeds intermixed with little sheila^ wh^ were 
strung together, made up their most valued necklaces, and on festivals 
strings of the teeth of tiie porpoise were favourite ornaments. In 
jn wre recent times glass beads were adopted as a substitute, and they 
were very highly esteemed. Whales' teeth were often suspended 

B 
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from tlio lobes of their ears. Tattooing was nnivenally practiseil 

among the Mimjuesans. The operation was reduced to an art, and 
was performed by professional artists. The instrument employed was 
a tortoise-slieii plate into which live or six sharp, straight ttjeth were 
cttt» and for more conrenient manipulation it waa fixed to a wooden 
handle seven or eight inches long. The operator covered the teeth of 
the instrument with black colouring matter or pulverised charcoal, 
and applied them to the skin, causing them to penetrate a certain 
depth by strikiug the upper edge of Uie dentated plate with a stick of 
casuarina wood. To complete the operation, in all ito detaOs, required 
many years, and old men only could reach that high degree of man- 
hood, which was indicated by a fully tattooed liody wiili all the usual 
heraldic devices. Tlie tracings were perfect circles or arcs, or spiral 
lines, or squares, or ovals, or straight or oblique chequered fields. On 
t1)e forehead the figures had an hieroglyphic form. The designs were 
distributed over all parts of the hody with the utmost regularity, and 
the laws of symmetry were most strictly observed, although in many 
young subjects, whose tattooing had not been perfected, the symmetric 
counterparts were not completed for a considerable space of time. 
The women shared, to a limited extent only, the privilege of using 
this process of embellishment They had the upper part of thdr feet 
and hands tattooed, and some sli^dit transverse lines were drawn on 
their lips, wliile a few had their arms markt'd with small stars. I'oth 
sexes anointed their hody with cocoa-nuL oil ; and the women 
rendered their hair glossy by rubbing it with the same material 
Although some of the lower classes were rather uncleanly, yet as both 
men and women frequently indulged in the luxury of the bath 
several times a day, it cannot be doubted tliat liio greater number 
were cleanly in their habits, and au irreproachable cieauliues^ pre- 
vailed in their dwellinga. 

Bnad^mit eonstitated the staple artids of food among the Max- 
quesans. Their means of subsistence were principally derived from 
the vegetable kingdom; and nature had bestowed upon them an 
abundant supply of hananas, sweet potatoes, taro, water-melons, 
sugar-cane, cocoaruuta and seveial kinds of tropical fruits. Popcfl waa 
one of their favourite dishes. It was prepared by burying a quantity 
of bread-fruit in the ground, where it was left until the {mtrefactive 
fermentation had commenced, when it was withdrawn and made into 
a sour paste which was baked in the oven until it was sufficiently 
hard. When prepared for immediate use it was mixed with fresh 
bread-fruit and water which constituted the popai resembling a thick 
mush of a yellow^ish colour. It was eaten with the fingers and was 
considered a nutritive and well-tasted article of diet. Their meat 
dishes, which were very limited, were confined to pork, chid;en and 
fish. The last were often eaten alive, at the moment they were with- 
drawn from the water, but hogs' flesh was principally reserved for 
festival occasions. They were exceedingly fond of himian flesh ; 
their appetite being stimulated by th^ gratiUcation they felt in taking 
vengeance upon their enemies by devouring thehi body and soul, thus 
dooming them to eternal anntbilalion« BoaaUng in subtenanean 
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ovens lined vitli hot stonos, and boiling in wooden vessels, into wliioh 
heated stones were immersed, constituted thoir only mode of cooking. 
Tiiey took their principal meals at noon and at }ii_'l!tfall ; and 
men, women and chiidreu assembled to tuke thuir urdiuaiy repast in 
oommon. Their common drink was water; and they partook ol 
aea water without the least inconvenience. 

They were exceedingly liuspitable, and carried their friendly ser- 
vices so far a-s to chew the food for their guest, wlio liad nothing to 
do but to swallow the prepurtid morsel ; and this was considered the 
highest act of politenees. It is eTen said that they took paxticnlar 
pleasure in eating their own vermin, and it was deemed a great com- 
pliment to be presented by a friend with such an epicurean delicacy. 

The time the Marquesaus spent in agricultural pursuits was extremely 
limited. Their principal care and labour were bestowed upon the 
cultivation of biead^frnit^ coooa-nute and bananas. They also produced 
sweet potatoes, cuenmbMiy cressea and ginger ; while sugar-cane, yams 
And other roots were the ^spontaneous growth of the country. Fisliing 
was one of their chief employments to provide for themselves the 
necessary means of subsistence. Their fishing-tackle consisted of nets 
made of coooarnut flbre^ and hooks cut out of a sin^e piece of mother^ 
of-pearl shell, or it had a pointed hook of bone fixed to the shank by 
means of twine. The line was a twisted cord of the fibre of a species 
of nettle. They were not far advanced in the art of canoe-building. 
Their boats were formed of three pieces roughly worked, and so badly 
connected that the water percolated through all the seams. They were 
from twenty to thirty feet long and one or one and a half feet wide. 
An elongated figure of a fisli-hend projected from the bow ; and the 
stem was composed of two plaui<s luur inches high which were set up 
adgewiae and terminated in a long ubiicjue spiral* For greater safety 
and to prevent upsetting two boats were frequently connected ; but 
generally the same object was accomplished by an outri;_'ger, which 
consisted of a beam of light wood tied to two bamboo transverse stems 
which projected from one side of the bulwarks, to which they were 
fastened. The simple canoes carried from three to seven men, and 
were psopeUed by means of oars. The Marquesans were such excellent 
swimmers that an overturned canoe was righted without difficulty by 
the crew who threw themselves into the water, raised it, baled it out, 
and embarked again as if nothing Irnd iiappened. They showed most 
mechanical skill in the manufacture of tiieir weapons, which were 
finished with considerable taste. Their lances were from nine to eleven 
feet long ; thtdr club, wlii. li terminated in a knob at its upper extremity, 
was made of hard casuariiia wood and was often neatly carved- They 
had also a kind of wuudcu sabre, pikes or javehns and slings, though 
they were far from being expert slingers. Their stilts, which they 
employed during the latny season for locomotive purposes, and some- 
times also for amn.«!ing exercise?, were of elaborate workmanship. The 
two partf? of which tliey were composed were the foot ."supports, which 
were of hard wood and the vertical rods of light wood thai ditl'ered in 
length according to the stature of the person that used them. The foot 
tnpporta were eleven or twelve feet high and four inches wide at their 
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upper extieniity, but measuniig only half an inch in widlh at their 
base. They were rudely carved in the form of two human boBta, the 

heail of the lower resting on the breast of iho upper one. Tlicrc was 
a groove in the posterior jmrt into whicli the vortical rods were litteil, 
and to which they were tied with braids o£ cocoa-nut hbre. The foot 
rest was curved trausTersely, and beaked at the outer end, so as to 
prevent the foot from slipping. Tliey made their household ware of 
large caljibaslies ; ?ntnc of the larger kind served aa water ves-sels which 
were eilectUiUly closed, so as to prevent the lii^uid from leaking out 
when travelling. Dishes were hollowed out of solid pieces of wood, 
and tliey wete elaboiately carved with figures of men, fishes and birds. 
Their implements and tools were of the most primitive type. Their 
axe was cut of a hard block of stone in the form of an elongated wedge 
or chisel, and it was fastened to a wooden handle at a right angle by 
means of braids of cocoa-nut fibre or cinet cords. Shells sharpened to 
a fine edge constituted their knives ; or they were senated and formed 
into a kind of saw. Pointed bones served as piercers ; and the roi^h 
skin of a fish was used a? poli?lier. Tlieir dross materials were pre- 
pared from the bark of the paper mulberry by beating with a mallet; 
or they were made of the cortical fibre of the bread-fruit trea Their 
mats were woven of pakn-Ieaves^ and this work was performed with 
great care by the women. 

The language of the Marqucsans may bo called a dialect of the 
Tahitan, both languages having one and the same common origin. The 
Marquesan has numerous vowel sounds which render it soft and 
harmonious ; it is quite flexible, and its pronunciation is natural and 
easy. It is sufficiently copious, though many words are used, without 
change, as nouns, adjectives, verbs and adverbs. In its grammatical 
forms it agrees in almost every respect with the Tahitan. The detinite 
article is te^ which, if placed before a verb, gives to it a substantive 
meaning; as, ao, *'the world;" te enata, "the men ;" U$, '*the 
act of seeing." Nouns acquire a qualitative signification in succeeding 
the word to be qualified ; enaia inaitai, "man good." There exists 
no grammatical gender, which is designated by sexual words, yet father 
is ex|NresBed by the specific word moftta and mother by hit There is 
also a specific designation for male chief or king which is ha-kaiku 
contracted from haJca ariki, and another for female chief or queen 
which is hadte pnn. There are some specific words which ajjply only 
to one sex; as, koouat '''old man;" jpaicaJiio^ "old woman;" opaea^ 
*' beautiful" when applied to man, and Tpootu **beautiful" when applied 
to woman. The plural is generally denoted by the particle inn ]>laced 
before the sulistantive and in certain cases it is entirely omitted ; as, 
te tan veliine, "women." The plur.d is also formed by the word mow, 
which as a collective term gives a plural souse to substantives ; as, te 
mott moinf/Ot "the mats." There are other collective words which 
are applied to specific term'^. The indefinite article is expressed by 
na moo. but more especially by as, e Aseo, "a stone" or " stones."* 

^ Properly KpeaUngtbe languago h»a neither a definite, nor an iodsAnito article, 
for t ii aimpljr Uw aeoiMml **on«"; and i« the demooatnititre nrenoun "tlua 
or that.** 
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Nouns have no inflection and the cases an? simply indicated Ly prc- 
ixjsitions ; as, o te motua, "of the father." The adjectives are 
invariable, tiiey have neither number, ^,'oiuk'r nor case, and they 
always follow the nottn which they qualify ; as, atua mmiai, " god 
good." There an no degrees of comparison, and to give expression 
to compar itivn or superlative sentences, circumlocution is used. Thus 
for *' Peter is taller than Jnhn," it would be necessary to use the 
expression: "Peter is tall, John is little." The absolute suiwlative 
may be oxpreBsed by repeating the adjective ; thus, poto pota, '* very 
ahork'* TliMr system of numeration is dectmal, and formerly they 
cnuKl only count with the aid of their fiii^'nrs ; lima, " five," being 
the word that signifies hand. They have specific words for tiie units 
and for ten which is otio/iuu ; the buccceding numbers are formed by 
placing the unite after the tens connected hymea eqaal to " with ; " 
as, onohuu me a iahi, " ten with one," i.e. " eleven.* Twenty is 
denoted by a specific word ; all the rc?t of the diu'its arc comiioundetl 
from ten and twenty with a multiple unit. The personal pronouns 
havti two forms iu the singular ; one is employed when the pronoun is 
the sabjeet of the disconise or sentence, or when pteceded by a 
preposition indicating possession, and the other is n8< d in all other 
cases. There an> ;i]<o exclusive ahd inclusive forms in the dual with 
reference to the person spoken to. The language has neither relative 
nor jwssessive pronouns, and their absence is supplied by circuudocutory 
phrases. Verbs or ▼erbal expressions are not conjugated, and all their 
tense and mood modifications are effected by the use of particles. In 
the present tense the radical of the verb is followed by the particle 
nei whicli signilies " now," and the pronoun is placed after it, while 
the verb is preceded by e / as, e kite nei au^ " I see," The past tense 
has no other sign but the prefix particles t*, it, or ua; B»,ua kHe ou, 
"I have seen " or "I saw. There exists no real future tense; but 
the imperative moo<l expresses to some degree future time ; as, a kite 
Oe, " see thou," or " thou shalt see." The infinitive mood is designated 
by the prefix particle e. The past passive participle is formed by 
sofiixing a or to, or <Mi to the radical ; as, fia nau, " to bear;" hanaua, 
" to be born." Tlie verb has no other jiarticiple. 

The Marquesans pas«od much of th<'ir time in various diversions 
and amusements. Dancing was their chief means of recreation. In 
one of the most common dances, the performers formed a circle and 
indicated the measure of the movement by striking the bent elbow of 
the left arm, supported on the j-ide with their right hand, or by 
clapping their hands tog' tlier in re^'ular cadoncp, while one of the 
dancers stepped into the centre, and nioveii his legs one across the 
other in xapid suocession without changing his position. Whenever 
his strength was exliaustcd another dancer stcpjxid out from the ring, 
and rr^prated the some shuffling step^ keeping perfect tame with the 
indicated measure. 

They found much amusement in outdoor exercises, such as sw im- 
ming matches and running races upon stilts. They always indulged 
in fesstingand merriment at their regular f* stivals, which recurred at 
certain seasons, or they were celebrated on the occurrence of important 
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event?. They had a well-organised society similar to the Tahitan 
arcoiy of which the membera assembled on ituLlic occasions in the 
community-houses, where none but the initiated were admitted; and 
it is said that they selected one of tiie women lielQDging to tiifltr 
fadex "whOf as the common wife of all those present, bestowed her 
favours iTidiscriminately Tipon all the members of the household. 
Sonietimeii they embarked iii canoes with a sufficient supply of pro- 
visions on board, for some of the uninhabited islands of the group, 
and there celebmted their orgies without the least lesttaint, and 
abandoned themselves to the most Libidinous practices. 

The musical instruments of the Marquesans were rude, and their 
performances were rather boisterous, and but little harmonious. 
Besides the drum they had the conch trumpet which was a large sea- 
shell to whidi a calabash tube was fixed as a mouthpiece, and when 
blown it gave forth loud, grave and monotonous tones. The banil o 
flute had a tubular mouthpiece connected with the iustrument at 
right angles. 

The IkEarquesan woman ocenpied a position of perfect equality with 

the men ; she belonged to herself and owned no master, and she 

could tlis[)ose of her person at her will ami pleasure. Whether single 
or married she had the sarnu rights as thuse exercised by the men ; 
she was at full liberty to choose her lover and bestow her favours on 
whom she pleased. She oould follow the promptings of natuie 
whenever she felt the instinetiYe necessity of indulging in carnal 
gratification. She was no stranger to the art of coquetry ; her capti- 
vating: Fniile, tho rapid glance of her eye, and endeariur; word gave 
encouragement to lier rival wooers, and their preference ilutterod her 
▼anitj as much as their refusal excited her spite and jealousy. Girls 
even before they had arrived at the age of maturity, left the paternal 
home, and took up tlieir abode in a separate hut, and although sexual 
union rarely took jtlace before they had attained the age of maturity, 
yet they abandoned themselves to all their capricious desires, and aa 
soon as they reached tiie years of ripe womanhood, they indulged in 
licentious amours, frequently accepted the homage of several lovers at 
a tiiT;i^, until ther became attached to one of their suitors who showed 
himself most tender and most devoted, and thus exercised a decided 
influence over their heart ; and entertaining for each other bincere 
affection and attachment, they Uved together, for a time at leasts aa 
husband and wife. 

Marriage, in the technical sense of the word, did not exist among 
the Marquesans ; the union of tho .'^exes was simply based upon 
mutual agreement, and tiie only ceremony was the consummation 
of the marriage act. As soon aa the young wife became a mother, 
and the new-bom child required the care and attention of its parents, 
these new duties imposed upon the young couple, hound (hem together 
in stronger ties of friendship ; and they lavislied their most tender 
caresses upon the dear pledge of their love and affection. But the 
marriage relation bound neither the wife nor the husband to inviol- 
aide constancy and irreproachable fidelity. The union of hands and 
hearts was broken upon the slightest motives^ either by common 
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consent, or upon the simple wish of one of the parties. Generally, 
bowerer, the littslmnd took the liberty of becoming faithless to hie 
conjugal dutiaa by bestowing hia affections upon other women that 

gave themselves up to his caresses; and the wife, in turn, never failed, 
with the consent of her husband, to have several men at her disposal 
who pandered to her pleasure, and complied with the requirements of 
her capricioua desires. These paiamouts were generally the lelatione 
and fri 1 1 of the legal husband who, so far from becoming offended 
at this freedom of action, felt himself flattered, nnd he even provoked 
the polite attentions paid to liis leqal s])ou.se. It was considered a 
high honour for the head of a fumii)', it las wife or daughter or even 
his mother was visited by a crowd ^ admirKSy and in his polite con- 
descension he offered his house, and all the privilogea the act implied 
to a friend or to a distinguished strtinj^er that happened to pass 
through the country. The husband Imd, liowi ver, suthcient control 
over Ills wife to prevent her from indulging in carnal connection with 
a man inferior to him in rank and social position ; and women were 
•ometimes brutally treated if they violated this injimcticm. In some 
exceptional cases violence was resorted to, to obtain or preserve the 
conquest of a woman ; but on the other hand it also happened 
that women beat the men who slighted their advances or resisted 
their charms. Sexnal union was also prohibited twtween father and 
daughter, mother and son and brother and sister. 

lUit notwithstanding this nnrestrieted intercourse of the sexes, they 
were not immoderately addicted to the voluptuous pleasures; the 
facility with which their passions could be gratified bridled, if they 
did not blunt, their desires. They entertained the snperstitioua 
notion that iliey would become affected with disease and would be 
struck down by death, if they were to carry or lift up any part of a 
woman's dress, or the mat on which she slept. 

The Marquesans not only honoured thieir dead ; but they gave 
nnmistekable proofs of their attachment to, and sympathy for, tlieir 
agonising friends before th<"y passed away and ended their earthly 
career. A kind of ])ier was prepared in advance made of the hoUowed- 
out trunk of a cocoa-nut tree, which was finely polished, and a funeral 
hnt was constructed contiguous to the family dwelling. Persons, in 
a dying condition, were surrounded by their relations and friends — 
males or females, according to the sex to which they belonged, and as 
soon as the last ai^'onisinc struggle was over tlio body was removed to 
the funeral hut, where it was laid on the bier ; while the mourning 
friends, who stood around it, wept tears of the deepest sorrow giving 
expression to their regret for having sustained such an irre|>anible 
loss, and they pninonnccd a enln^ry, In a jilaintive tone of voice, on tlio 
eminent (lualilies and the great virtues oi the deceased. These funeral 
ceremonies were repeated several days in succession ; and they were 
continued during five hours each day. On some islands the corpse of the 
distinguished deiul was embalmed by the women, who nibbed tlu^ >kin 
daily with cocoa-nnt oil, and at the end of five or six weeks the body 
Wiis snlUciently dried up to bo preserved in a luummied form. It was 
enveloped in bauds of /tt/»a, wiis placed in the coffin wrapped in a iapa 
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wrering, and was anapended from fhe roof fvame, or was* supported 
an a high scaffolding. Sometimes the tupapako or embalm^ body 

was removed from the family dwelling and was placed on a platform 
supported by posts and protected by a thatched roof constructed in 
the vicinity. When a great chief died the whole tribe was placed 
under a restrictive tabu for several days. They shut themselves up 
in their huts and carefully closed the door, to prevent the gh(»t from 
paying tlioni a visit. They were not allowed to make any noif?e, to 
speak, or to move about, and the women cut their hair short as a sign 
of mourning. Yfhaa a faua or eonjnrer died his bead was cut off 
which was interred in a sacred precinct and sacrifices of tortoises and 
dogs were ofTered to his manes. The anniversary of the dead was 
celebrated by feasting, sometimes accompanied by sacrifices. 

There existed no real class distinction among the Marquesans, and 
yet the large hind-proprietors called €ar^ occupied a social position 
much superior to that of the common people, who were frequently 
subordinate to them as adherents, followers or dcpemlcTit • Nor 
did they recogjii'^e any recrulnrly established government. Every 
father of a family was absolute master within the limits of his 
own household, and exercised the power of life and death over his 
chil Ircn. The right of self-revenge waa the aupreme law, and was 
BuHicirutly effective to maintain onler and preserve the peace of the 
conununity. In every district, however, some of the nrikt who, by 
virtue of their family connections, their numerous adherents, their 
success in war, added to their remarkable stature, a fine figure and 
imposing bodily strength, acquired a real superiority over their country- 
men, and tliey were thus enahlod to exfici-e a prejwnderating intiuencc 
in adjustiiiLr (litliculties, and in (Ictci ininiug questions of peace and 
war ; ami Liieir wishes never failed to bo consulted whenever it was 
proposed to pronounce a general tabu. Men of this character were 
called ariki noni, "great chiefs" and they sometimes received the 
title of hfikii-iJ:a. But they liad no real authority, could not com- 
mand ulwdience, nor employ force to carry their ref?o!utit)ns into ellect. 
They received no tribute, and no service was due to thejii by the 
l>eople, nor were they distinguished by any mark of dignity, except 
that fl y wore their hair generally tied up in a kno^ and were more 
richly attired on public occasions. 

Tlie lands were jwssessed by the people without distinction of 
class, although the ariki were the largest landowners, especially close 
to the sea*shore. They leased out their high valley lands to tenants 
at will, and received a smsU rent in kind frutn t!ie tillers of the soil; 
and as the two jjarties were more or le.-s (h pciiilent on each other for 
kind olhces, the lessees wore in some res^)cclj the vassal or followers 
of the ariki. 

As they had no organised government they had no need of any 

definite laws. Their instinct their interest and their natural sense 
of right dictated to tliem the propriety of their acts, and th* y were a 
free, happy and contented people. Though they feasted on the flesh 
of their enemies, yet murder was unknown among them, and homicide 
was only juatified as an act of retribution or retaliation. Theft was 
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only considered a Tenia! offence, and the owner of Uie property stolen 
was not allowed to reoover his goods and ebattelB by employing force, 
hut had to await a favoumble opportunity to get possession of bis lost 
valuables by stratagem or stealth. 

Tlie tabu, which was pronounced by the priest with the concurrence 
of the chief, was an ingenious expedient adopted in all the Oceanic 
islands to give an inTiolable sanction to customs or laws, that were 
promulgated for the protection of a public or individual interest. 
Frequently, however, it was simply a capricious mode of establishing^ an 
exclusive right, or oi ]>erpetuatiug an ancient custom, though the reason 
of its origin had long sinoe been forgotten. Canoes were tabu to the 
women, and they were neitlier allowed to embark on them when afloat, 
nor touch them w hen hauled to the land, and the masts and outi i^'gcrs 
werrt included in the p)rohibition. IIo;^, distinguished by certain 
marks, were often protected from the poaching practices of freebooters 
by having the seal ol the tabu affixed to tbem. The tabu was 
employed to prevent the desecration oi their wea]>ons by the un- 
hallowed touch of a Avonian. The jniest, who established the tabu, 
declared that it was coninuinicate«l to him by some atua, or the spirit 
of a departed chief, who would make them feel his displeasure if 
they should violate the tabu thus imposed ; but the punishment to 
be inflicted upon the criminal was left entirely to the supematuisl 
powers. 

The Manjuesans were frequently eTi;,':v„'e(l in Avar either with tribes 
belonging to their own people, or waii inues of the neighbouring 
islan£. Sometimes the inhabitants of different valleys and even the 
members of different families encountered each other in hostile con- 
flict. When a warlike enterprise wa.s determined upon, it Ma.-i the 
prevailini; practice to send a deputation in the iiersnn of one of the 
chiefs, who was chaiged to declare to tho enemy liiut it the wrong was 
not repaired, or the conditions imposed were not accepted, war would 
inevitably follow, and he showed them that it was to their interest to 
shape their action so as to avoid the fatal consequences of a defeat. 
The ambassador, after having accomplished the object of his mission, 
returned next day to his own people, and repeated word for word tho 
discourse he had delivered, and the answer he had received, which, if 
not satisfactory, was followed l)y a formal declaration of war. On 
their march to tho enemy's country they destroyed any isolated hut 
which they found on tho road, and invariably killed its inmates, or 
carried them away captive. As their tactics consisted entirely in 
ambuscade and surprise their warlike manoeuvres were always executed 
at nighty and they fought without onler and discipline, each warrior 
acting according to liis own personal jud-'ment. It was only if one of 
their men was Utkeu prisuner that they boldly advanced toward.s the 
enemy's lines and fought bmvely hand to hand, for it was considered 
a point of honour to retake the captive warrior either dead or alive; 
Their wars were by no means bloody, for as soon as five or six men 
were killed on either aide they ^ued for pence, ( r abandon^Hl the 
valley and took refuge in the mountains. Ordinuriiy the vanquished 
party was expelled from the territorial domain whidi they occupied. 
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and Utej were compelled to Beck refuge among a friendly tribe, or 

they wore reduced to slavery, and were sacrificed to be devoured at a 
cannibal feast If the victorious parly made but a t^in;^do prisoner he 
wa^ offered to the war-god who was represented by one oi the warriors 
that was expressly apotheosised for this i .se. If they were lucky 
enough to secure several captives they were highly elated at their 
succes.^, and thr-y celebrated their trinmph by kindlini; a hot fire over 
which they phiced the viotini after lie had been killed by a vii^orous 
blow of the club, though it Koiuetiuies happened that lie wa^ still 
alive. As soon as the body of the captive was sufficiently roasted 
all sat lound and presented the ghastly spectacle of glutting their 
vpnfiieancc by devouring; their fellow man in a cannibal banquet. 
Women and children were not permitted to partake of human flesh 
which was tabu, and being consecrated food the warriors ulune 
enjoyed the privU^ of feasting on such delicious food In their 
civil wan and in their hostilities between neighbouring families, the 
prisoners were kille<l, but they were not eaten, and childron were 
always spared. Hostilities wore suspended during the period of great 
festivals, and three additional days of truce were observed after the 
conclusion of the festivitiM, The enemy could then traverse the 
country unmolested, and they were hospitably received, and even took 
part in the feast and the amusements. On the night of the third day 
after their departure they were exposed to all the contingencies of a state 
of war. It is said that the tribe that inhabited TaXa-Hoy was in a per- 
manent state of hostility with all the neighbouring tribal communities^ 
and that they mercilessly killed all those that landed on their coast 

The religious notions of the Marqiiesans were confined to hero- 
worship, and their gods, like tiioso of the Talutans, were simply 
ancestnl chiefo who had been deified on account of their merit. 
Tetoo and his sister>wife Te Haka were held to be the originators of 
things and the pi-ocrcators of mankind. Tiki was the divine artificer 
who introduced the practice of tattooing and taught his people the 
art of making imag^ Ilaaau represented the creative forces thiit 
produced the vsrious species of fish, and Atea called the rocks into 
existence. They venerated the spirits of their departed chiefs as beings 
endowed with ilivine powers. Their atua.^ were reiirc??ent<'d by cer- 
tain images and were personified as invisible mysterious actualities; 
and as tliey were invested with the power of exercising retributive 
justice, they afflicted with misfortune and sickness those sinful mortals 
who were guilty of the violation of tiie tabu. These denioidac 
agencies wore known by difTer^-nt names, and were possesoed of dif- 
ferent attributed. Amo-mei and Haka-niau were vornci'^us demons 
wiio devoured the eyes of men. Tohe-Tiu the god of thunder, and 
Oko were still more gluttonous, for they devoured men body and 
soul ; while Tuivivi and Patoro-fitt simply bound men in chains. 

The conjurers (laiias) *>f the ^fart]!ie5sans Avere the most influential 
men of the community, and tltey were in a niiuiner invested with 
priestly fuactioiio. On festivals they were arrayed in a grotesque 
costume when they pretended to be inspired and executed solenm 
dances, accom|)anied by gestures of a supplicating nature. 
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KUKAUlVAnS. 

The New Marquesas, which constitute the north-westom portion of 
the Meiulanu Archipelago, are situated in the Pacific between 7° 55' 
and 10° 30' S. latitude ami between i4i°uii(l 143** W. longitude from 
the meridian of Paris. The Archipelago in divided into two groups; 
that of the south-east diecoTered by Mendafia and Cook ' and that of 
the north-west called Washington Islands discovered by Ingraham 
and Marchand. The north western proup comprises the following 
islands: Nukahivah, Hooa-Pou, Hooa-Hun.i, liiau and Feta-u-hu.- 

Kukaiuvuii, which forms the principal island of the group, is about 
eighty miles in ciicumfetence, and presents gigantic mountain ridges, 
of almost perpendicular elevation composed of dark-coloured masses of 
rock of volcanic oris^in, interspersed with contracted but excessively 
fertile and well-watered vallLVS. It is sunounded by coral reefs, 
'whichi ou the bouthern coaat, are broken through by many ui^eiiings 
that Mnre as secure and commodioos harbour& Being situated 
within a few degrees of the equator the summer temperature is hot 
and oppressive, and the thermometer rarely d<'sc( luis lower than 72* 
or 77° F. Altliough heavy and abundant showers are of frequent 
occurrence during the rainy season, yet it sometimes ha]>peus that not 
a drop of zntn falls during a pericd of nine months, which dries up 
all Tsgetation and causes great suffering. The easterly trade wind 



* For a description of this group ^oo fnpm, page 61. 

* M. Jouan following Banir.i to the group : U»-Uka (Solid lsle), E-Ja« 
(Mum Isle), Hatu-Tu (Channel Isle) Ua-Pou, Boa Poait (Marehand and Trevanion 
lale), Motu-Iti (Two Brotbors), and Uergest lalendt wbidi are aoinhabiUd V«l an 
inpeirteat fiahing itatwiia. 
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blows most stron;4ly in autumn, ■while the south wind is most 
common in the winter season, which renders it favourable fur visiting 
the neighbonrmg islands. 

The Nukahivahs are divided into ntimeious tribes of Oceano- 
Mehiiiesian origin. Tlie higher classes are distinguished for their 
remarkable physical devt^lopniont, for their tall stature, tlieir fine 
bodily fonn, and their almost regular features. They are of a robust 
and healthy eonetiiution, and are well made and well proportioned. 
Their complexion ia comparatively light, but it groduaily changes with - 
age into a liqht brown, especially aTnf)ni,^ tho lower classes, who have 
rather small bodies, a disproportionately large abdomen, and a slow 
trailing walk. Ail without distinction have a pleasing, open and 
animated eonntenance. Their hair is blac^, lon^% strong and curly. 
Their beard is rather scanty, and they are in the habit of plucking 
out all tho straggling hair. Tln ir eyes are dark and piercing, and 
^ tlit.'ir general appearance is frequently ]>ropo'iscs<=!iiig. They have a 
large Viiuited breast, a slender waist, »uiuii well-made haud^, and their 
feet would be equally good if they did not go bare»footed. Their face 
is rather oval than round, their forehead is high ; their nose is hut 
slightly flattish, but frequently approaclics tho aquiline form. They 
have large incisors, but otherwise tlnir teeth ue nmst V>eauliful. 
Their mouth is of moderate size, their lip::^ are luli uud iheir cheek- 
bones are rather widdy sepamted. Their senses are most acute ; they 
are the most dexterous climbers, and they ascend the loftiest trees and 
the steepest rocks witli the greatest facility by the prehensile capacity 
of their toes. Tlie wt>nien are much smaller than the men, but they 
have good figures, are well-made and are rather fleshy than corpulent. 
Their head is weU formed, their face is full, rather round than Jaige ; 
their eyes are large, lively and sparkling, their complexion is clear; 
their teoth are beautifully white and briHiant, and their hair is jet 
black and curly. Women of distinction are of pleasing form with a 
remarkably slender waist which, being combined with vivacity and 
agreeable manners, gives them a just claim to be ctmsidered hand> 
some. 

The moral characfer of tlie Nukahivahs is nnich rhangfd sinco they 
have come in frequent contact with Europeans. Their social virtues 
are of a high order. They are remarkable for their parental affection; 
they treat their cliildren with great tenderness and overwhelm them 
with tlieir carr?s?es. Tli'-y reverence old age and show great deference 
to women. They are generally hospitable to friends and strangera, 
and are of a gay and cheerful disposition. They are gentle and kind 
in their social intercourse, industrious in their general habits ; but 
voluptuousne s is their master passion. Tlieir mind ta lively, pene- 
trating and joyous, and they are light-heaile l like grnwn-up children. 
On the other hand, their vices, which are mostly acquired, are no 
less promineiiL When occasion requires them to bring into exercise 
their wicked propensities they are cunning, })erfidious, distrustful and 
vindictive. They have a considemble sliare of vanity, are taciturn, 
are wanting in g^erosity, and their ideas of equity and justice arc not 
well developed. They may be pronounced corrupt ii judged by a 
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sodal standftid which b not their own ; and they are of a tnfbiUent 
temper^ are deficient in discipline, because theyaie probably impatient 
to submit to foreign domination. They are quite intelligent and 
their capacity for imitation is very remarkable. 

The babitutious of the 2^'ukabivahs diifer not only iu size and kind, 
hut also in the use for which they are designed. While some of their 
cabins exceed fifty feet in length and six feet in width, the ordinary 
bonses are commonly twcTity-Hve feet long and six or eight feet wide, 
with the poiiLt'nor wall about ten or twelve feet iiigh, wiiile the front 
of the building docs not exceed three or four feet in height. At the 
four comers strong poets are |ilanted in the ground, to which horizontal 
transverse poles are fastened, and this rude frame is closed up by 
means of slender bamboo stem?! placed perpendicularly al>out half an 
inch apart. The interior walls are lined wiih the leaves of the cocoa- 
nut tree, and the dried fronds of some tree-ferns. The roof is thatched 
with several layers of leaves of tlie bread-fruit tree ; or palm leaves 
are bent over long rods to which they aro firmly tied, and these are 
fastened to tlie nfters perfectly overlapping each other, J5oas to form 
a sufhcieutly compact covering to keep out the water from the heaviest 
showers. The door is exceedingly low snd occupies the middle of the 
low anterior wall. The floor of the best famOy dwellings, which is 
raised above the ground from three to five feet, is composed of 
immense prjuarp, smooth stones which are laid in re^rnlar order and 
are fitted without cement ; and as they extend several feet beyond the 
iEont d the house they constitute a kind of platform which is used 
as the lounging-place of tlie family. The interior is readied 1^ 
ascending a deejjly notched bamboo stem which can be removed at 
pleasure. The interior is divided into two unequal jxirt.''. The 
smaller apartment is bare of all furniture, while the larger division has 
a smooth beam of the cocoa-nut tree at one end snd another at some 
distance from it ; and the interval, which is strewn over with dry 
gra?.'? covered with straw mats, serves as sleeping-place to all tlie 
members of th<' household without distinction of aj^e or sex. From 
tiic interior walls are suspended cocoa-nut hulls, fishing-tackle, lances, 
slings, battle^mesi, hatchets, drums and many ornamental and useful 
articles. The men and the women have each their own calaljaslies 
whicli serve as water-vo'^^c]':, n»id their use is confined to the party 
to whom they belong, bein^ tabu to all others. The ricli liave not 
only temporary liuta iu different paiU of the valley, which are built 
up and taken apart in a short time, but they erect at a short distsnce 
from their family dwelling a building which is called popc^ iabUf and 
being exclusively coiu^iructed by the men fcr their own use no woman 
is permitted t-o enter the sacred precinct. Here they indulge in feaat- 
ing on hogs' tletili without being disturbed by the presence of their 
wives. Another tabu house is erected on the premises for the benefit 
of the women, who are required t j ass there the critical period of 
child-birth. Kvery new house, before it is occupied by the owner, 
is consecrated by the priestly sorcerer who performs certain mummeiies 
to drive away the evil spirits, and protect the building against 
their future intnudon. The charhitan mutters forth magic formulss 
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composfd in mystic lanj^iiage Mhich no one innlprstiiiuls ; he is 
then regaled with hogji' ilesli, over which lie perforins some strange 
cereinumes, aud he aloue is allowed to sleep iu the building the first 
. n^ht 

No- fire is kindled in the family dwelling, but the cooking is done 
under a shed (ajupa) that serves as kitchen, Near by are lari^c holes 
dug in the gromtd, which are used as recepLack-s to jnuj^drve tho 
cooked bread-iruil after it has been reduced to a pUAte, aud here it is 
securely kept by being covezed with large stones. 

The conimunitj'houses* vhich are only allowed to be visited by 
the higher chisses. and to which the entry is interdicted to women, are 
large edifices with columns elaborately carved representing the various 
images of the aiuas. The bai>eiueiit uf these buildings is made uf 
solid rocks two or three feet abore the level of the ground, which 
forms the lower floor, and is ascended on an inclinetl, notched log. 
Here the kaoa parties ate given and all public festivals are heze 
celebrated. 

The dress of the Nukahivahs is extremely simple. The women 
wear a scarf of bark doth bearing the name of Uweu or kaeu, which 
is wrapped round the waist in petticoat fashion, and fulls down in 
folds as far as the knea When they go abroad they throw a spare 
piece of bark clotli, in the form of a mantle, over their shoulders, 
which, on festival occasions, is of the finest quality either of a white, 
red or yellow colour. The men wind a piece of tapa or bark cloth, 
called tshiaXm, round their loins which is passed between the thighs, 
with the ends tucked-in in front.^ Both sexes are exceedingly fond 
of ornaments. Their ordinary necklaces are composed of tablets of 
sandalwood strung together, to which the red aud black, pointed 
beans of the Abrui pneaioriw are attached with the gmn of the 
bread-fruit tree. As a mark of distinction warriors suspend from 
their neck a string of human teeth pulled out of the jaw<5 of the heads 
of enemies whom they killed with their own hands. But the common 
neck ornament consists of strings of hogs' fangs, bits of human bone 
cut in relief in the form of the god of battle, or they are carved of 
some peculiar kinds of shells. Bracelets aud anklets of tufi.s of huir — • 
the trophy of a fallen enemy, encircle their wrists and ankles. They 
insert into the large perforations of their ears mussel shells of con- 
sideiabla size, or an oval piece of wood of the bread-fruit tree, or a 
wooden stick or leaves rolled up ; or chains of wooden links ; or 
strings of coral are sometimes snsp(>n(led from their ear-lobes. When 
no ornamental tiinkets are at tlieir disposal the eulargetl holes of tiicir 
ears frequently become the depository of various objects, such as a 
tiny fish, a little crab, a flower, or even a knife or a nail received as a 
present Feathers of gay end bright colours are higldy valued, and 
one of their favourite articles of ornamentation is a bunch of hair 
called hopetnoa which they cut off from the head of their wives. 

1 At the present dny most of the Nukahivabaondthe people of theDorth-weatern 
iiluidi hav* adopted the Barope»n faahion ; the men wear pantaloone and ahirts, 
sad th* wwaea an drened in gowns of otlioo or nraaliii. 8«e ^ziaud dot Vergnea, 
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Men of distinction wear n tnhara or diadem round their lieml 
oompoeed of a band trimmed with, cocks' feathers and mother-of- 
pMU plates. The head of the women is endreled by a band, from 
which a piece of matting is suspended behind. The men frequently 
arrange their hair in a fanciful style. Tlu y shave tlioi'r wliole liml 
except two circular spots al>ove the cars, of wiiich tlie h;iir i> gathered 
iu two bunches, and being puifed up they have the appearance of 
two home. Women are vexy careful to preserve their fair complexion, 
and never go abroad without carrying a sunshade whieh is simply a 
grocn hranch or a hanana leaf. They also employ ns cosmetic, to 
whiten their skin, the sap extrat tr<l from tliree dilfcrent plants. On 
rubbing their body with this subst^uico tliey turn entirely black, but 
when tiie bleaching procees is completed, in the course of five or six 
days, they wadi themselves with fresh water, and their complexion 
becomes perfectly clear and almost white. Tliey also anoint tiieir 
Ixxly with a mixture of cocoa-nut oil, and the sap of certain plants 
which imparts to it a yellowish tint. This is more particularly used 
by the men, and it adds much to their apjieatance; it softens the 
skin, prev( :it proftise perspiration, and imparts to them greater ease 
nnt! facility if movement in swinimin<;. ]')oth sexes pluck OOt all 
their hair ou their breasts, arms and other parts of the body. 

Tattooing was once universally practised, and the artistic devices, 
which were drawn over every part of the body with the greatest care 
and commendable perseverance, evinced, on the \vxTt of the artists, 
much ingenuity and taste, ami as it took consideraltlc time to complete 
the operation they were paid for their services in hogs. A tabued 
house was provided for this purpose in every community ; aud the 
process, whieh was commenced as soon as the boy reached the age of 
puberty, could only be completed during a period of a lifetime. The 
instrument used by the operator was the wing-bone of the Phctfon 
ctthereus which is jagged and pointed in the manner of a comb, and 
for more convenient manipulation it was firmly fixed to a bamboo 
handle. The figures intended to be marked by the puncturing process 
were previously traced over the body with the black dye obtained from 
the soot of the burning nut which was also rul)htHl in, after the opera- 
tion had been performed, in order to render the punctures visible and 
indelible. During the first year the groundwork of the figures upon 
the back, arms, breast and thighs was traced out, and the filling up of 
the outlines by adding their complementary parts, could only be effected 
after longer or shorter intervals. The women were hut slightly, 
tattooed ; they had lines drawn on their hands so as to give them the 
nppearanoe as if wearing lace gloves. Many had their feet marked, 
and some had their arms oieircled with punctureil bracelets ; while a 
few had even figure-tracings on their ears anil lips. The operation was 
either performed in the community-house, or in the family dwelling. 
In tattooing a woman, which was mostly done at home, a feast was 
frequently given to celebrate the joyous event, and as an exceptional 
allowance hogi^ flesh was served up to the invited female guests. The 
artists, who were devoted to this pr<ifc.>.-ion, jtorformed no other labour, 
and they were bound together in a fraternal aliioace, so that those who 
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were prosperous and rich could lend assistance to the poor and neodjr, 
as far as their means would allow. In time of scarcity the district 
chief kept open house for t)ie benetit of a numb<3r of poor artista who 

cnjny. il his munificent hospitality, and in return for this generous treat- 
ment tlipy liberally Uispensed a few strokes of the tattoo upon those 
who took the trouble to apply for their gratuitous service. Through 
the influence of Euro{)ean8 with whom, in recent times^ they have come 
much in contact, tliey have entirely ahandoned the practice of tattooing. 
I'ut it is still fu.-hinnal)]e ainonjj men of the higher classes to let their 
nails LTKiw U) an ininiea-urahle length, in order to f=how that they are 
not in the habit of performing any kind of hard labour. 

The chief article of food of the Nukahivahs is the bread>f rait (Xfii>* 
cwpm ineiaa) which is either roasted in a subterranean oven, or it is 
brt^iU-'l upon coals ; or it is siiLjeeted to fermentation by being buried 
in tlie groun^l, after wliicli it iis converted, by tiie addition of water, 
into a \iaste culled //ojx/t, a cooling and nourishing sort of gruel resem* 
bling buttermilk in tasta They are also supplied with an abundance 
of bananas, yams (Dimcorea cJata), taro {Arum e.^'uh-ulum) and sweet 
potatoes (Conmlrufufi Ixifafii.^). Cocoa nuts and other fniits are also 
valuable articles of con.-uni|ition. In times of scarcity they gather 
severul kinds of roots and wild fiuitss in the forces t, which possess con- 
sideKable nutritive qualities.^ Their meat supply is ratiier scanty, and 
is principally c iitined to hogs* flesh, unless the fortune of war has 
procured for them human victims to be sacrificed, whoso flesh they 
once devoured as a great delicacy.^ Fish and shell-fish are abundant, 
and are eaten raw. Shurki> if a little tainted are considered a delicacy. 
Fowls and birds are more valued for their feathers than their meat. 
^Yhen the season is extraordinarily dry, and vegetable productions are 
but sparsely supplied, they are not very fastidious in the choice of 
their food, and eat even rats, medusas and other radiate animals. The 
fire of the husband is tabued to the wife and she is not allowed to 
cook by it ; nor eat of the food cooked at it by her husband. A man 
is tabued and must abstain from having connection with his wife if 
he roasts in the ni.:ht a mess of bananas in the subterranean oven ; 
otherwise the dish itself will be tabued and cannot be eaten. The 
higher classes are excessively fond of Aaro, and their kapa pardes are 
conducted with much ceremonial formality. The root of the betel 
pepper is chewed by persons of the inferior orders, who are present as 
simple spectators, for they are not allowed to partake of the heavenly 
nectar. After the article is sulhciently masticated it is spit into a 
wooden Tessd which is filled with water, and when the liquid is properly 
mixed and pressed out of the fibrous material it is served up in cocoft« 
nut hulls which pass from hand to hand. The beverage has a i)nnc:ent 
taste and is slightly intoxicating. In more modern times the koko 



> The tnakinee !■ * very good fruit in flavrar Ifkc a chestnut. The tffah or ttpak 
ii a red fruit nerer eaten but in time of great want. Tlie tik ia a thick root which 
may be had all the year round, but is considered a resource uuly ia time of MMTuity. 
Langsdorif, V(>y:i|;oH, p. 104. 

s Tiiia practice haa loog ainoe been abaudoned. 
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brandy^ wliii li tlu v ili^til lhcm!?elves is larj^vly taken as a stimulating 
draught at all tiieir festivals in the 80utk-«asteru group, aud ou Ua- 
Uka Island. 

The XukahivahB cannot be said to be an agricultaral people; formerly 

they neitlicr sownd nor reaped. They pay, however, eonsiderablo 
attention to the ptojKr L,'ro\vili of the bread-fruit and tlic cocna-nut 
treOf aud they cultivule, to some extent, bananas, yams, sweet |)otatoes 
and the faro root Imitating tlie example of the more civilised Mar* 
quf sans they have recently devoted some of their labour to the plant- 
ing' of fruit trees nnd to the cultivation of gar<lnn plants. Btit all Ihc.^o 
vegetable proilncts thrive without much eH'ort on the part of man, if 
the seaaon^ ara sulliciently propitious. Sugur-cano is indigenous and 
. grows spontaneously in the forest Tlio paper-mnlberry {BnmoneUa 
papyri/era) attains here its most perfect development without ranch 
can*. The burnin^^ nnt (Aleuriies trilnha) is a forc-t tree, of which the 
nuts are burnt in place of candles. The Casuarina equisitijuUa i.i also 
a valuable timber tree ou accotmt of the hardness of its wood, fi-om 
which they mannfaetnre their war weapons. Gardenias, with odoii* 
ferous flowMS, sandahvoo^i, and tlie Thagpesia jwjndnea grow wild in 
the forests. Formerly lio;:;s and rats were the only fpiadrupeds known 
on the island, but cattle have in recent time been introtluced, and they 
take some trouble iu the rearing of live stock. Poultry are raised 
round the dwellings, more as an object of luxury than utUity, for they 
are rarely killed to be eaten except on festival occasions. 

TIk! Nukahivahs are neither buntsnicn, for no wild animals roam in 
tiie forest, nor are they very expert lishermen. Their large lish hooks 
of tlie size of tlie hand for securing sharks are of oval form with a 
atont hlunted point Their small hooks are sometimes cut of human 
bones in an angular form, having an attenuated point But they also 
employ nets in fishinjr, and they frequently plunge into the water and 
scatter over the surface a stupefying poison of the Calophyllum 
. inopftyUum, which renders the fish helpless, when they are easily 
taken with the hand. They have made but little advancement in the 
mechanic arts, and their architectural skill is not of a high order, 
although to pro|>are and smooth the huge ?tnno.> for their platforms 
requires considerable application aud labour; but their ordinary 
dwellings are nevertheless of primitive construction, and in doing the 
work they are not only assisted by their women but by their neigh- 
bours. Nor do they exhibit higher ingenuity and skill in buililin;.,' their 
canoes. They aro generally hollowed out of a single tree trunk, are 
from twenty to thirty feet long, and do not exceed one foot in width. 
The sides are made of phinks, which are fastened to the body of the 
canoe with cocoa-nut fibre, and the joints and crevices are caulked 
with moss, and arc rubbed over with ihc gum of the bread-fruit tree. 
They are steered by a rudder and are proi»clled by paddles, which are 
of fair workmauship. Though the^e cauoes cannot carry more than 
■IX or seven persons, yet they Are generally provided with an out* 



> Tlie beiko bmn<ly iiatillml from the palm wine ezincted from the tapitcd 
in.n«tli««. Inl<ukAUi«»liI«l«Ddtli«dktilUtionispralulnt«d. 
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rigger ia the form of a small beam attaclied to ono side by mcaus of 
transverse poles. Their war-boats (vakee) are, however, of larger size, 
lor they are of sunu ient capacity to carry from forty to fifty mea.^ 
They are propelled both by oars and sails, and two are sometimes 
united for greater safety when saiiuiji; onl to the high sea. The sails 
are mostly made of matting cut in a trapezoid form, or they are latine 
sails suspended from one or two small masts. They have no other 
indici^ion for sailing directions than the son and the stars. If they 
are not very expert mariners, they are tho most darinc: an 1 fi .rlcss 
swimmers ; for if a canoe up^^ets they plunge into the water, turu the 
craft over, embark anew, bale out the water with their hands, and 
continue rowing in the usual manner. Their tools are most simple 
and primitive. The up])er jaw teeth of sharks are used as knives uid 
razors ; the Uiwer jaw teetli serve as piorcers which, for facility of 
manipulation, are fastened to wooden hamUes ; small pi^^res of cml 
answer the purpoi^e of a rasp or scraper, and pieces of sharks skm are 
efficient polisheia Before iron wss introduced among them, and 
foreign ships brought them iron axes, they felled trees and split 
timber by means of ptono hatchets tied to a wooden handle by cords. 

Their dress material called fapa is prcpare<l l>y the women from the 
bark of the paper-mulberry and the bread-fruit iree, by beating it with 
a wooden mallet Their weapons are of the most daborate workman* 
ship ; their lanoes^ spears and clubs are tastefully carved or ornamented 
with braids woven from the hair of enemies killed in battle. Their 
slings are of twisted bark Ubre. Their hsh-hooks are cut of mother- 
of-pearl shell, and their nets are knotted of bark fibre with great 
labour and cars. The calabashes used for household vessels are 
neatly ornamented with bones or network. The large wooden salvers 
in which their food is served up, nw tastefully carved with designs 
resembling the human face or tlie figure of a hsh or a bird. They 
obtain a quantity of cocoa-nut oil by pressure applied to the soft 
kernel which is scraped out, is exposed to the sun, and is preserved . 
for use in bamboo joints. They manufacture fans of a semicircular 
form ; they are light and pliant, are blenrhed with lime, and are 
neat and well finished. Their stilts con^H:)sed of a foot-support and 
an upright staff^ are masterpieces of carving. 

The language spoken by the Nnkahivahs is a dialect of tbe Mar- 
quesan, and does not differ from it either in its mode of expression or 
its grammatical form-*. It is soft and harmonious in pronunciation, 
for the vowel sounds greatly predominate. Their system of numera- 
tion only differs horn, that of the ancient Marquesans. They have 
specific words for the nnits and ten, for twenty, for forty, for four 
hundred and four thousand ; all the other numerals are compounded 
of these with the aid of ten and the units. Thus tekau^nohuk = 20 + 
10 - 30 ; etahi-touha =1 x 40 ; ua-toulia = 2 x 40 » 80 ; eUHii oo' s= i x 
400; /ott-oo's 3 X 400 «i i3oo,efolt^}iMifio«> 1 X 4000. Their intellectual 



■ Thw* large bwito ha«« dfaNimwnd ; imd wtU-eoulni^ed whaUnf boali, 

pRrtly purchuRe l from whaler* »od pMtly ooottrooMl at hMM, bSTt tamii tbelr 

See filjrriaud des Vergaes, p. 5a. 
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knowledge iB somewhat primitive. They count time by tlajrs Mel nights 
and moonf, and tho twenty-eight nights (po) of tlio lunar month or 
rather the succeeding' days have each a particular name. Ten moons 
(mmma) luuke up iheir year, which commences ut iho begiuning of 
the TBiny season. They believe that the eky (pajmhenna) is the lid 
that covers the earth. An eclipse they suppose to indicate that one 
of their attias is angry, who is hiding himself and is hesitating whether 
he will destroy the earth. They have observed some of tiie constella- 
tions, liave called the Pleiades the " little eyes," and have marked tho 
moming and evening star. 

The Ifukahivaha have hut few ceremonial forms of etiquette. When 
friends or acquaintances meet they salute each other hy mutually touch- 
ing the point of their nose, and if they wii^h to make a deuiunstratiou 
of friendship they point with the index finger at the person for whom 
the eompliment is intended. 

The Nukahivahs have made no progress in the nuisical art. Their 
drum (pao) is made of a section of a tree trunk four feet or four feet 
and a half high, and one and a half or two feet in diameter, which is 
covered with sharks' skin and is beaten with a stick. Their war 
tmmpet is simply a lazge Triton shell perforated at the pointy with the 
hull of a butning-nut for a mouthpiece. Their flute { pu-ihu) has but 
two or three finger-holes, and h blown with the nose. The ki is a 
whistle, the ut^e is a uionuchord in the form of a bow strung with 
catgut, which is played by holding one end between the teeth and 
aeraping the string with a small stick. The measure of the dance is 
indicated by the song, wliich is often accompanied by a loud clapping 
noise produced by striking with the right hand the left side of the 
breast, while it gives support to the bent left arm ; or a heavy blow 
18 inflicted with the hollow of the hand upon the left ahonlder. On 
solemn occaaiona the dnim adds its monotonotis tatUs to the musical 
charivari. 

The chief amusement of the Nukahivahs is the dance (aka). The 
performers confine their movements principally to their haudn and 
arms, which they bring into action with great rapidity accompanied 
by expressive gestures, while they perform some bold saltatory feats, 
without, however, advancing or rctreatini:^ in any direction. During 
their high festivnls, especially that cel< l ruled at the time tho bread- 
fruit attains its maturity, the men, who take part in the dancing exer> 
eises, are expected to appear in a perfect state of nature^ nak^ and 
unadorned ; but they aie prohibited from entering that purt < f the 
public arena whi^h is reserved to the musicians. The spot selected 
for these festal gaieties, called tahona. is n level plain in the valley not 
less thau u hundred fathoms long, caruiuliy paved with large fiat stones 
amnged in perfect order, so as to lender the ground even and smooth. 
All the neighbouring communities us invited, and during this period 
of merriment and joy hostilities arc suspended, all enmity is laid aside, 
and the inhabitant.s of contiguous districts seldom fail to take part in 
the festivities. Commonly, however, as a matter of precaution, their 
head is sneirded with a braided band which they uss as a slings if aa 
occasion diould arise to put themselveB in a ststo of dsfenca 
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Stilt races arc comraon amnsements. The champions wlio enter the 
lists, nurse themselves for three days for their work. Durinj^ tliis time 
they are considered as being tabued j they do not >valk abroad, feed 
on the good things of the and abstabi from all intercourse with 
their wives. At the ^iven signal the race commences; the rnnnera 
try to cross each other's path and to run each other down ; and he 
who has the misfortune of falling beconies tlie langhing-stock of the 
spectators. As they are q^uite at homo in the water tliey frctjuently 
enga^'e in swimming matches. They can fix themselves in a single 
spot in an almost upright position, with the head and shoulders ahove 
the water. While floating along tliey shell and eat acocoa-nut; or 
hold articles for sale tied to a stick high above their head, so as to 
prevent them from being wetted, and they even swim along with little 
children on their shoulders. 

The women stand on a footing of equality with the men, unless 
lOStiaincd by the tabn, by reasons of state, or from superstitions motive."', 
from the exercise of rci tain privileges. They perform their share of 
labour whenever ciicumislancea require their assistance, or the itaturu 
of the work comes within their si^ere of duty. Otherwise they are 
treated with much consideration, and they are objects of desire and 
rivalry. Young nnmarried girls may dispose of their person at pleasure 
witliout dishonour or repitjach, and they may engage in all.iirs of 
galiauLry without the least interference on the part of their parents. 
Marriage is simply a personal engagement between the man and the 
woman, who agree to live together as husband and wife, and the 
matrimonial union may bo dissolved by mutual consent or at the will 
of either ['arty. As soon as a young man and a young girl have 
pleilged tiieir troth to each otlier, presents are exchanged between the 
bridegroom and the parents of the bride^ and the consummation of the 
marriage act immediately foUowa. From whatever cause separation 
may take place, tlie children are taken care of in accordance with the 
arrangement agreed upon by the parties. Among families of high 
social position the marriage is celebrated by a feast which lasts two or 
three days. A considemble number of hogs are killed and all the rela- 
tions and friends are invited, and are liberally regaled with an abundance 
of pork and all other good things provided by the generons host, and 
it is even said that all the male guests enjoy the enviable privilege of 
sharing with the husband, with the consent of the biide^ the pleasure 
of the nuptial ni'ghi But as the wife of a chief is tabued to all her 
relations and friends, and to those who bear her family name, they 
are not allowed to take any lilwrties with her. and are necessarily 
excladed from enjoying her favour. After the close of the festivities, 
however, the wile is bound to the strictest iiddity, and any illicit 
intercourse is punished by the infliction of stripes^ and the husband 
has not only a right to divorce his faitliless sjiouse, but to give her 
away against her will to any one that is willing to accept the gratuitous 
gift. The seducer is punished in a private way accorvling to the 
discretion of the injiued husband. Polygamy may be practised 
without restriction, and rich men are allowed to marry as many wives 
as they can procure and maintain, but ordinarily they are satisfied with 
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one wife. Folyaadry is also tolerated to a limited extent^ and it 
aometinies happena tbat aevenl huabanda live in peace togBthw with 

a single wife. 

Childbirth among the Kukahivah women is efTected without the 
least difficulty and without assistance. When the time of delivery 
approachea a small tabu bill ia erected to which the pregnant woman 
letreats accompanied by some of her nearest female relations. A 
larjre piece of bark cloth is spread upon llu' floor, and as 8(wn as the 
labour pains commence auoUier piece of the same material is thrown 
over tile shoulders of the patient. Immediately after delivery the 
mother goes to the nearest strraro, and one of her female friends who 
accompniiits her, carriea the child. Both are then carefully washed, 
and after the purifying process is completed they all return to the 
housa. The birth of a child is always celebrated by the killing of a 
hog which i« eaten by the hosb^id alone. Another hog is slaughtered 
at the sloughing off of the navel string ; and the nearoiit relations and 
frit-mis are iiivitt-d to partake of this family fe;\st. "\Mienever a child 
is bom in a family a bread-fruit tree is sot apart for its use, or if the 
parents are too poor a sapling is immediately planted, and even the 
lather and mother are henoeforth prohibited from tonehing ita fruit 
which is tabu to all except ita rightful owner. Mothers treat their 
children with much tendi-rness aTul eucklo them until they are able to 
walk. When boys have reached the age of puberty they are cir- 
cumcised, and the operator, who is tabued while engi^ed in this 
eacred duty, is regaled with an abondanee of hogs* fledb, and as aocm 
aa the wound is healed he reoeivea a hog aa a componaation for his 
aervices. 

On some of the islands of tlie Marquesas, as soon as a woman shows 
signd of prej^nancy several of her neighbours claim the child that is to 
be bom to become an adoptive member of their family, and aa there 
arc always several rival claimants the nurseling is ceded by the parents 
to the hi;_']K'.st bidder who pays for the privilege a fjuantity of cloth, 
implements or hogs. Four or five months after delivery the child in 
gradually weaned and after the promised presents have been furnished 
the adoptive parenta carry off the little babe to their home where it is 
nursed and cherished with greater aanduity than if it were their own 
offrtpring. 

The yukahivahs honour their dead, and dispose of them by pre- 
serving them in private cemeteries. Immediately after death the 
Gorpae ia covered with a piece of iapa, after having been duly waahed, 
and ia deposited on a kind of bier composed of a number of lances and 
clubs over which a sheet of hark cloth has been spread. The small 
tabued hut, in which the corpse is laid out in state, has, as a murk of 
distinction, long poles stuck into the ground, from which pieces of 
fine, white cloth are auapended. The funeral feaat ia then prepared 
by killing at least onO'half of the hogs which form a part of the suc- 
cession of the deceased, to which the toui or priest and other tabued 
persons are invited. Messengers are £>ent out, drest*eil up in cere- 
monial costume, wearing a white mantle, with the forehead entwined 
by a white band, and the head covered with banana leavee arranged 
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in the form of a mitre ; and as inrignia of office they hold in their 

band a fan and a rod, to which streamers are fixed. Thus arrayed 
they pnRs from village to village to invite the chiefs and the people of 
the higher classes to attend the funeral feast.^ 

The tana aoeconpenied hy four hsf^ drums proceeds to the house 
of mourning, and performs the funeral ceremonies by muttering, in 
mystic language, tlie funeral formulas, which aro not intended to be 
heard, for the sound of his voice is drowned by the monotonous roar 
of the drums. At the conclusion of this pious mummery the feasting 
commeneee, and the gnests do foil jnstiee to the hogs' flesh, the pofwi, 
the hroad-fruit, the cocoa-nuts and the bananas until the last morsel 
is consumed. The officiating fnnia is entitled to all the heads for his 
portion of the feast, and the chief of the district receives the hind- 
quarters of one hog as his legitimate share. AV'hilo the guests are 
banqueting at the expense of the dead man during a period of three 
days, the relations give expression to their grief by singing and utter- 
ing plaintive cries, at the same time they watch the corpse, and nib it 
from day to day with cocoa-nut oil to prevent its putrefaction ; and if 
this method of embalming is continued for a considerable length of 
time the body is transformed into a stil^ mummified mass which is 
finally enveloped in cloth saturated with oil, and is then carried to 
the family mara"' where, enclosed in a box, it is placed ujwn a bier. 
If there is any apprehension that the corpse might be carried off by 
an enemy, which is looked upon ixa a deed of audacious daring, it is 
generally removed and buried in the ground contiguous to the family 
cemetery. All cemeteries are tabu or sacied which a woman can 
only approach by covering herself with an ample drapery, but she is 
not allowed to enter. Formerly human victims called heana were 
sacrificed in honour of deceased persons of rank and high position. 

At the expiration of a year the anniversary funeral festival is cele* 
bmted» and as the body is now reduced to a mete skeleton, the bones 
are wrapped in m liito tapa and are carefully preserved. A shed is 
built over the last rcuiaius of the dead, and pliable rods, with white 
streamers fixed to the upper end, are planted all around it. The poorer 
classes, who do not pottess the means of preimring the funeral feast, 
are simply buried without any ceremonial formalities.' 

"When one of the taua» or a distinntiished chief is dangorouply ill 
all the relations and friends assemble round the couch of the dying, 
uttering the most dolesome wailiiigs and piercing howls, and the nearest 
of kin stops up with his hands the mou& and nostrils of the agonising 
sufferer to hasten his final delivery. As soon as the death struggle is 
over a group of hired mourning women weep artificial tears, and utter 



' It in itat^d thRt the raetsengert p^ve the inTitntion by simply saying "toau A-i,** 
but n"t the loast information U funnsheil aimut tlic meaning of iheiie words. 

> The mode of divpousg of tbe dead as dcncrihed in the text is now do longer 
pniietised except in the ■outh-eMtern srotip- The corpse it dreeeed np in the finest 

Bjilirirel and onirimoiit5> of the deceased and is hiid in rt bmit coffin, viiiich is jiropared 
ill mivaiicc ; ami sumo s.dt fish, » little popoJ, bnimly :iml pt rfiiini il oil ure placed by 
lii>t Hiilo. Next morning the IkhIv is ciirriftl t() llic i>lacf of ljuiial. wlure it is cnti- 

signed to its last resting-place, amidst the tears and lamentations of tbe mourning 
rditivei. 8m Ejytiand dee Vwgnee, p. 591. 
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feigned moans wliile standing Tound tlie corpse, whicli is anointed 
wiw eoooarnnt oil and rabM over wiUi eaa or ssAon ; and while 

this service is performed certain matrons, in a perfect state of nudity, 
execute obscene dances in front of the mortuary dwelling, crying out : 
*' matuct^ I matun-e I " " father I father I " The body is then dressed 
up in the best garments of the deceased, and is laid out in a coffin 
made of a liollowed-out tree trunk prepared in advance ; liis amis,' 
his club, liis featlier head-dress {tovaha), bundles of hair taken from 
slain eneniif's, nnd his necklaces are all placed by his pido. At the 
end of two or three days the corpse is flayed and the skiu is preserved 
as a family relic. The body is then wrapped up in an infinite number 
of bands^ and being deposited in an hermeticslly closed coffin, it is 
placed upon posts at some height from the ground close to the roof of 
tlie funeral hut. Fish, pieces of roast ix)rk and cocoa-nuts are sup- 
plied for a considerable length of time, and these are suspended from 
the loof'fiame as an offering to the manes of the dead. A commemo- 
rative festival is celebrated at the end of a month, and al the expira- 
tion of ten months the f -stivities of the mau or anniversary are con- 
tinued for a period varying from eight to thirty days, according to the 
wealth of the relations of the deceased. The fuueral hut is decorated 
with green branches ; streamers ars flying around it, and renewed 
dforings of food are presented to the departed. The Kulcahivahs 
believe in a future state of existence, but the chiefs and the rich 
occupy a higher position in the land of shades than the common 
people, who merely enjoy in tiie havaiki all the good things they were 
able to procure in their earthly home. The samsftat or ghosts who 
dwell there possess the power of returning to their terrestrid abode to 
torment the living, and bring about thf ir dmth. 

Class distinction, with all its abuses and prejudices, exists among 
the Nukahivahs. The chiefs and the priests form the tabued class, 
and the common people belong to the non4abned order.* The first 
rank of the sacred or tabued part of the population is held by the 
diviiiiti*'* Ar ahtas, and those priests or iatuu who have reached a 
certain dcgiee of apotheosis during their lifetime. The chiefs bearing 
the title of akaikiSf or hukdikiSf with their wives who are called aiep€i(x>, 
occupy the second rank. Their dignity is not marked by any external 
badge of honour. They mix with the common people, navigate their 
own canoes, are engaged in fisliin", and attend personally to the con- 
struction of their huts and j>ra4>6'. They are, however, the absolute 
proprietors of the lands, and exercise considerable influence over the 
people of the inferior classes. To secure the assistance of their neigh- 
bours in the execution of some important work they genenlly give a 
feast to those who, of tlieir own accord, are willing to render tht ru tlte 
service demanded. The tauas formerly exercised great intlucacc and 
power over all classes of nativM. It was supposed that after their 
death Uiey were changed into oluas, and while living they po caesse d 

' Thcftc dutitiotions bare been Abultshed, and every o»e has free acoees to the 
bouM of a ohief witbovt tb« ItMt rwlrietioD. In ordinary tiroes chiefs are not di>- 
tingQishad from the oommon people, nor oan ihey otoim anj partioolar rights or 
privileges. 
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the hereditary privilege of Ticinj^ inspirwl by the spirit of deceased 
tauas. The tahcHmas are a still more numerous hut less privilej^fid 
class. They are dimply masters of ceremouieti, and funclionuries of a 
miniskoriBl order. Thej offer up the aacrificefl^ sing the sacred hymns, 
beat the drum on occssiODS of puUio solemnities and at funerals, and 
perform all surgical operfttions. They attend to the warrior that is 
wounded on the field of battle. They wear as badge of recognition a 
head-dress made of cocoa-nut leaves^ while a split leaf-stem encircles 
their neck. The uhoos are the assistants of the iahooruu in the offering 
up of human sacrifices. Only those are permitted to exercise this 
function who have killed an enemy with tlie club. The tocv^ are the 
war chiefs famous for their prowess. But their title is mertly nominal, 
they enjoy no exclusive rights, nor do they exercise any privileges. 
They are expected to give the example of undaunted bravery when 
they act as leaders of the warriors, although in the heat of action every 
soldier is at liberty either to fi;:,'ht or take to flight, as he deems it most 
suitable to the circumstances by wiiich iie is surrounded. The 000- 
hahiu are professional soroerera who pmeiise the art for malicioiifl 
purposes and are, as a class, much inferior to the toMos. The non- 
tabued classes possess no lands, they are not famous warriors, nor are 
they greatly skilled in any art Tho pe'io-pekf^ios are the servile part 
of the population who are attached to the chiefs by whom they are 
employed for the eultivatfon of their lands, for the gathering of the 
fruits, and preparing the food for the daily repasts, of which they are 
entitled to ihtir share. The atrrias are the professional lisliormen 
who dwell in the maritime districts, an<I fish form their principal means 
of subsistence. The lakis or kaiotM are the wandering minstrels who 
go from tribe to tribe to entertain the multitude with music and dancing 
at the public festivals. Their songs are improvised, and they are 
the poets of the coimtrN'. Their liahits arc soinewhat efTcininato, and 
although they enjoy some consideration, yet they are fre< inentl y exjiosed 
to the scorn of the sterner part of the population. The iiohuas con- 
stitute the lowest class. Tliey subsist entirely on the productions of 
the ground, and their social status is considered so far inferior to the 
rest of the people that all human victims intended for sacrifice, were 
formerly taken from their rank^t 

The goveriiukont of the 2sukaiiivahs has no organised existence. 
Every man is master of his own actions as far as his conduct remains 
unaffected hy the tabu. Self-revenge and retaliatory retribution are 
the principles of law recognised in all case? of crimes and offences. 
Kach district and valley has a nominal cliiiif called lialuuJn who 
possesses no real authority, although, on account of his extensive 
possessions, his sagacity and other personal qualities, he exercises much 
influence in the decision of questions of general inti n-st and in the 
settlement of jirivatc (piarrels. His groves of hn ad-fiuit and cocoa- 
nut trees and his ]>anana plantations enable him to furnish sub^ic^tenco 
to numerous retainers and followers who become his absolute depen- 
dents. He can exact no contribution from the people, and he can 
only svipjily his wants hy exchan;-,'c or barter, or hy vohintary gifts. 
The chieftainship is hereditary both in the male and femalo line. At 
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the birth of the first eon he becomes the cliief of the house, and his 
father loses all his titles^ who though regarded in the light of a vassal, 
still exercises supreme autliority iu the capacity of regent whioh he 
retains until his son reaches the proper ageJ 

The tabu- is the only positive law which the iSukahivahs implicitly 
obey, and it is a very ingenious method of establishing disciplinary 
v^gttlationa among a barbaroua iMe unaceustomed to control, which 
are enforccnl by an inherent mystic sanction that strikes the imagina- 
tion and subdtio55 the most stubborn will. The tabu serves, like 
religion is intended to do in more enlightened countries, as a civilising 
agency by opposing the moral and intellectual power of man to the • 
physical force of wild, untamed nature. Like religion, it is among 
the ignornnt and uncultivated classes, an effective mechanism to estab- 
lish rei^mliir rules of police and enforce them without the a.s.^istance 
of mi azures of coercion. Tim authority from whence the kibu proceeds 
though, like every kind of religion eaaentially human, is supposed to 
rest U[>on a supernatural foundation, of which the taiim or conjurers, 
like the priests in civili-nl countries?, are the ministerial agents, who 
are not only fear* d and respected, but tlieir pi^rsons, their household 
utensils, their implements, their canoes and other articles of vahie, are 
considered sacred ; their person cannot be injured, and their pro|)erty 
cannot be stolen, for no profane intruder is ever allowed to touch 
cither. The chiefs and other men of distinction arc equally facroJ, 
and to strike nr to offend tbiMu would be frauLjIlt witli tlio most 
fearful retriliutiun. The head of every man i:i tsibuod, and it would 
be an unpardonable offence to &t p over the head of a person asleep. 
The tabu serves not only as a protection against theft, but it is used 
to inflict punishment upon the thief by attaching a name to some of 
projKTtv, and thus imparting to it a talmed chanicter, so that 
it can uo longer be used by the owner , and the persuu tlius punished 
for hia misdeeds, is sometimea compelled to leave the community. To 
Iceep the interior of their dwellings free from the effecta of a humid 
atmosphere no washing is performed in the house, and no water is ever 
{•cured over the stone pavement, and in this sense it is said that the 
house in tabued to water. A hog that lies across a footpath and 
happens io be asleep, is tabued, and must not be disturbed, nor is any 
one allowed to st^ i) over him. Hogs' flesh is generally tabued to the 
wife, but lifT husband may offer her a horj as a present, and she may 
cook it and invite her female friends to a feast. Or her husband may 
give her a sucking pig, and if she raises it she may kill it for her own 
use, and her husband is not allowed to eat of the fleslu Just before 
the bread-fruit gets ripe almo^it all fish are tabued, for it is supposed 
that if tliis interdiction were violated it would be the inevitable cause 
of scarcity. The wife is tabued while preparing cocoa-nut oil, and 



* Formerly each iahind rccogni»ed a soprenie cbief, w1io«e title wu papa-kaMH 
ill wlioni ilie other chiefs wore, in hmhio nic;i-<»ure, miLonliniao. 1' it -a the present 
day the supreme chieftainahi|i U virtu.'OIj- uU>li»Iied, fur the suproiuc autliurity in 
•zcrciaed by the Freiicli lU-M'1-i.t. 

* The lava of the Uhu 1mv« bMO rouoh modified, nnd if th«j ftra ciiU pMriialljr 
obMTved ii is oion hahit tfau iron (be f«ar of ptuiiibmeDt. 
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the oO made by her is tabued to her husband and vico-versl He^ who 
transgresses against the prescriptions of the tabu, although he is coa- 

Ridernd Jnkino^ or criminal, yet tho punishment is not inflicted by 
human agency, for it is supposed that the atua^ upon the invocation 
of the iauOf will sooner or later atrike down the daring wretch by 
causing him to sicken and die. Murder is always pnniahed by the 
relations of tlie victim, wlio piirsnf? the criminal, and try to reach him 
by every means at their command ; but if he should escape one of his 
kinsmen is necessarily siaiii in his place. As soon as their spirit of 
vengeanee is satisfied, both perties lay aside all animosity, and perfect 
hirmony is restored between the two families. In case of adultery 
the liusband may kill lii^ wife provided he has not previously given 
his consent Tlie l>arty, whose proj>erty has been stolen, has a right to 
go to the house of the thie^ if known, and seize the object* feloniously 
appropriated, and take possession of it^ and he is in addition entitled 
to three times its value. 

The Nukahivahs formerly waged incessant war against each other ; 
but their encounters were of short duration and were rarely very 
bloody. Tlie causes of their wars were mostly the kidnapping of 
persons from neighbouring tribes, to be offered up as a sacrifice at the 
death of a chief ; or the encroachment upon the territorial domain of 
an independent chieftain. A declaration of war was made before 
hostilities were commenced. A chief was always sent who announced 
the projected warlike enterjjrise of his tribe, and for this purpose he 
passed the night in the village of the enemy, where his sacted char- 
acter of ambassador was uniformly respected. Next morning he 
returned to his people and repeated the discourse he had addressed 
to tho party to be attacked, and the answer he had received. If no 
satisfaction was offered by the adverse party the war-conchs were 
blown, the drums were beaten, and the warriors assembled from every 
direction to be ready for the fray. Previous to starting out for the 
enemy's country, human sacrifices, called rtf>-iifno, wero offered to the 
atucu as an act of propitiation. Before the introduction of ilrearms 
their tactics were confined to skirmishes, they fought from two neigh- 
bouring heights^ leaving a valley between them. One or two of the 
champion w^riora advanced dancing, bidding defiance to the enemy, 
and daring him to accept the challenge. If they were met by a 
superior number of the opposite party they were bound to retire. In 
the meantime lances and darts were exchanged between the two 
armies, but they were the most skilful in dodging, and in avoiding 
the weapon that was hurled against them. Formerly their weapons 
wero the lance and the elnb ; a bunch of cocks* featliers was stuck 
into their hair, strings of boars' tusks hung round their neck, tufts of 
tho hair of enemies were attached to their bracelets, anklets and 
girdles, and a piece of red stuff was tied to one of their shoulders. 
Their hair was loose and flowing, their face was tattooeil, their boily 
was ]>ainted black in various devices, and sometimes an enemy's skull 
liung down their back. The warriors were followed by their wives 
dresMd in white bark doth, they sometimes took part in the fight 
from the summit of some rock, and when the victory was won they 
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hastened airfty to announce the glorious news to their friends that 
remained at home. They frequently left the field of hattle after 

having slain a single adversary. Nor did they always meet their 
enemy in au open fight, but during tho rainy season they sometimes 
took advantage of the absence of the greater portion of the fighting 
men, and lurking behind the bushes, or behind some other object that 
concealed them from view, they killed the first straggling enemy that 
c.'iTnc in sight. As soon as adversary had bitten the dust, the 
lucky warrior cut off the head of the slain, opened the skull at the 
•atons^ dfsnk the Uood and a part of the bnln on the spot ; and 
nfter ^ fleeh had been removed the lower jaw was tied up with 
cocoa-nut fibre, and the bony case being ornamented witli hogs' 
bristles, was regarded as a token of valour, and was carried about by 
the proud wariiur as a badge of distinction. If a person of rank was 
killed the hero was tabaed for ten days, during which time he was 
obliged to abstain from all intercourse with his wife, be was feasted 
on hogs' flesh which was presented to liim liy his friends ready cooked, 
for he was not allowed to make a fire for hi? ]M'r?onrd use. All their 
prisoners were killed and devoured in a cannibal banquet; and it is 
even said that in time of scarcity they sacrificed weir wives and 
children to their fiendish lust and unnatural appetite.^ Human flesh 
was oTily eaten in the marar of tlio iaua^ and no one was permitted 
to ]< trt ike of tills fooil of the gods but tabued persons or chiefs and 
waniora of distinction. 

The Nnkshivshs, who aie now mostly converted to Christianity, 
ate not only very credulous and superstitious, but they always had 
some distinct notions of religion, although they had no real conception 
of the true nature of an invisible divinity. Their atuas were all 
ancestral spirits or ghostly spectres of the dead, and being possessed 
of demoniac powers they were in part at least agencies of evil ; and 
the iauas, who were both priests an.l < onjurers, were supposed to be 
in constant communication with these lu ro-gods who imparted to them 
all the necessary information, which enahh'J them to take, veiigeauco 
on their enemies, and counteract thu malicious designs of iheir adver- 
ssiissL The aiuaa were supposed to possess the snpematmal power of 
controlling the elements ; they might bestow an abundant harvest or 
curse the earth with sterility, and they c«>iiM inflict disease and death 
upon those who incurred tlieir displeasure. Ihe roaring of the tenipest, 
the closliing of thuuder, the rustling of leaves, the humming of insects 
were believed to be the voice of these snpematnral beings, by whidi 
they manifested their presence. Many of the a/uos were nature gods; 
they were the spirits of the mountains, they ruled over rivers, forests, 
the interior of islands and the sea. Some were the dit^pensers of peace 
and war, and others presided over song and dance. Their number was 
considerable, and some of the most powerful, who represented their 
ancestral heroes, had specific names. Tlieir chief ancestral aiua was 
Tiki, whose image was carved in wood, and it was represented in the 



' Ab thej revpeoted their wivea Riid loved their cbil«lron, tbu aMertioD i» |>ro- 
bkblj «iif«WMlod i but caanibaliam w skill praetiaad to m veiy imitad extent. 
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corner po^ts of tlicir comnnniity-liousep.^ liowcrs were erected on tlie 
top of the mountains, wliicli \vc>re consocratiHl to the atuas^ and here 
huiuan sacrilices were oQet-ed in tlieir honour, whose flesh was eaten 
by the piuua devoteeSk Bostie altars were eet up l>y the wayside 
sttCTOimded by bundlea of white staves from which hits of lags ol 
vnrioua colours were suspended, and here offerings of food were pre- 
sented to Tiki, At public festivals or on occasions of solemn cero- 
nioniul performancea, the old UiuaSy witli a long lieckiace of hogs' 
fangs suspended from their neckj and the young tahMmast wearing a 
necklace of wbaka' teeth and a head-covering of cocoarnut leaves^ eang 
in a grave, solemn and monotonous voice, liymns of a religious or 
mystic import in wliich they invoked the ahia-i by name, or the tbcmo 
of their songs was an impending war, or a bacriiice that was about to 
be ofiered, or a teaditiontd legend. 

They celebrated several festivals at certain periods of the year. Tho 
hmka ihu or fishing festival took place wlien a great haul of fisli had 
been made. Tlie whole villa^^e assembled under the far-branching ooa 
tree. A seat of honour made of stones was assigned to the principal 
chie^ who was surrounded, in separate groups, by men and women 
dressed up in their finest ajiparel. The music, which was confined to 
singing accompanied by the drum, gave animatinn to the variegated 
scene, while the tauas addressed their invocations to the atuas. Some 
of the audience amused the most sober portion of the assembly by 
dancing and grotesque evolutions. At the close of the eeremoniee all 
retired to the beach, where the fish were divided out among the diffe- 
rent families. I>unng the kn-nin-tapa-ran or harvest festival, every 
kind of tabu, which prohibited the women from eating certain kinds 
of food, was suspended ; all hoatiiitt«i between differmt tribes were 
interni{>ted, and the hostile tribe was frequently invited to take part 
in the public rejoicing. In more recent times firearms were discharged 
in honour of the occasion, while ho;^'s were roasted, ^o;>o'i was handed 
round in great profusion, and bananas were furnished in great abun- 
dance ^e praises of the ofttof were proclaimed in solemn songs for 
the plentiful harvest vouchsafed by them to the people. 

The influence of the imias and the tahotmoif, who were the ma?t^r 
{Spirits of the tabu and gave to it its most effective sanction, was very 
great, and their own personality was Ijedged in by the severest restric- 
tions, so that if any one spoke slightingly of them, the affront waa . 
immediately communicated to tlu ir familiar spirit, and death waa the 
inevita1)lo consequence of tliis saerile^'ious act. Those wonder-makers 
and priestly cliarlat^ans interposed, by their meiliutorial ofTices, to arrest 
Uic impending calamity tiiat threatened wiili deiitruction une of tiieir 
friends, by accepting offerings for their own use and benefiti but 
ostensibly dedicated to their familiar spirit. To impose Upon the 
vulirar mnltitmle, and while pretendini:, in the ]iresence of numerous 
S|X'ctators, to commune with their divinities, their faces were .-eemingly 
contorted by wild giiuiaceH, their bodie;> were agiutcd vviiu violent 



> Tiiia god ia g^iMientUy represented with n largo hemi, tbrni Isgl and with his 
luuicU joined over the bellj. jriaad dee Vergiiei» p. 99b 
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convulsions, and tliey worked llicmselvcs up into n state of beatific 
ecstacy, during whidi lime they remained motionless and without 
giving the least aign of coussciuu^ oxi^teuce. But all ut once they wero 
Tooaed up iwoL their feigned torpor, and they <^ave a faithful accoant 
to those who witnessed the })erformance, of what had passed during 
tlie mesmeric fit, and related all that had been communicated to them 
in their ecstatic vision. "WTien their appetite for human flesh became 
much excited, they uthruied that it was the imperative command of 
the aiua that a certain penon in the neiglibouring valley or on the 
opposite banks of the river should be seised, in order to be sacrificed 
as an ofTerinf* to the angry god. They carried their insolence so far as 
to prescribe the number of prisoners tiiat had to bo taken in a projected 
warlike enterprise. Whon a iaua fell sick, his recovery could only be 
eecored bj feeding; him with human flesh; and if he died, the fatal 
event was supposed to have been brought aliout by the enemies of tlio 
tribe, from whom a num>)er of prisoners wero captured ifi a warlike 
expedition, and tliese were sacriliced as victims to pacify the manes of 
the deceased. The flesh of the sacrificial victim was devoured either 
cooked or row according to existing oixcnmstance^^ 

The taiiOB, bgr virtue of their supematuial power, were also pro- 
fessional sorcerers. They could not only cure but produce diseases. 
P'or the pnictice of this art it was only neceasary to prepare the kacha 
or magic bag made of fibre netting which contained, tied up in a 
bundle, the skin of a recently killed lizard, certain kinds of ]>lants, 
a stone of a particular form, a small piece of bamboo cane and other 
triHini^ articles. But to impart nmgic virtue to this simple conglo- 
meration of heterogeneous objects it was necessary that during the 
preparation the sorcerer sihould aeelude himself in a tabu house, should 
abstain from food for three days, should but sparingly partake of any 
kind of drink, and should renounce all intercourse with the female 
sex. To accomplish the object proposefl three hacJtos were made, and 
as soon as they wore provided with the magic bundle they were per> 
fumed and each was buried in the ground iu a separate spot. In order 
to reach the individual intended to be injured some object had to bo 
procured connected with his person either naturally or incidentally, 
such as a lock of hair, some remains of the food he had been eatiriL,', 
or the least portion of some secretory matter, otherwise the kachas 
would Isil to produce the desired effect If a pen(m fell sick it was 
at once presumed that it was the work of a sorcerer, and the Uma 
was sent for to discovt r tlie enemy that bad been guilty of this act of 
malice. Tlie susptcted man was Ih.-n talaied, and by means of this 
expedient lie was made to confess, for in case of refusid he would 
have been conaidefed * violator of the tabu. He was then brought 
face to face with the patient who presented him with a number of 
hogs that lie niiLjht unearth liis hvltas and pave the sick man from 
imminent (l«>atli. The taua« were supposeii to be acquainted with tho 
cause and origin of every disease, and iu ca^e of dangerous maladies 



1 They had «|iMv«A: BMiMtskahaiMMepQlum BudL ** When the fpMtU 
Mtaa law he wnx MlunM.** 
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they wore always sent for to cast out the spirit of tlxe disorJer. By 
stroking the patient with their hand over the breast they pretended 
to force away the deiiion-spiiit ; and pronouncing some incomprehen- 
Bible jargon, to make those present believe that they were comiiuming 
■with the Riipern;itnnil powers, they declared that the patient li.nl b< oTi 
guilty of some iruns'^'ression, and that to insure his recovery a suitable 
peace-offering must be presented to the offended divinity which, of 
course, they appropriated for their own use. 

The Nukahivahs have a traditional legend of very little merit, b}' 
which they pretend to account for the orifjin of the Archipelago and 
of things in general. According to the myth the land, of which the 
Archipelago was composed, made a part of fuwaika or the lower 
regions, where the ghosts of the dea<I liavc their dwelling-place ; and 
the islands were raised to the i»<)siii()n which thfy now oecuiiy by an 
extraordinary effort of one of the <ilu(v<. At that time no sea existed 
upon the earth which was produced by a woman who also called into 
being all animals and planta. Men were first shut np in caverns in the 
depth of the earth ; and a great explosion took place which threw 
out thn men on the surface and preci{)itated the fishes into the sea. 

Tupa one of their mythological hero-gods was the reputed father 
of all the other gods. In a violent fit of anger he one day cut with 
his awoid the neck of land which once united T7a>po and Ua-nka to 
Knkahivah, which was then placed under the government of one of 
his sons. To punish the inhabitants of that rebellions island who 
ne;^lected him, he gathered in a cocoa-fruit all the nunax or mo.-quitoes 
of the Archipelago, and marching upon the water, he broke the fruit 
open, and scattend the venemons insects, one-half over Kukahivah 
and the other half over Ua po. He is rei>orted to have ascended to 
the upper regions of the sky on a flight of .steps ia Uau-Tapa Bay, of 
.which the first four are still seen cut in the rock. 
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poMOiooa 

The Low or Pearl Islands, also called Pomotoo Archipelago^ are situ« 

ated in the Pacilic Ocean east of Tahiti and south of thp Marquesas, 
between the fourteenth and the twenty-third parallel of north latitiule, 
and between 137" and 151' longitude from the meridian of i'aris. 
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An&& or Chain Island, which was discovered by Cook in 1769, is 
about two hundred and twenty miles distant from Tahiti, and is 
encircled by coial reefa Its cireumfermce is about seventy miles. 
It has no harbour, and tlie ships that approach it are bound to remain 
ill the open sea and send tli<'ir sinull lioats to the laiuling-place, -which 
can onlv be reached throu''h a sliaHow hi 'oon. Faarava or the Pearl 
of the Pomotoos, Vhich is about forty milai distant from Auaa, i^ in 
the form of a panllelogiam composed of a chain of islets connected by 
submarine coral reefs^ and circumscribing a lagoon or interior sol 
Ships of lieavy tonnaj^e can only enter this Ia;^'ui)n tliroup^li two very 
narrow passes, liuth ishuuis are c(jnipose<l of coral rocks only a few 
yards above the sea level, and both pi'esent but a small ext/cut of land 
susceptible of cultivation. There are numerous other islands belong* 
ing to this group, of which the best known are: Hea or the Harpii 
Molville, Narcissus, Ctimherland, Ej;niont, Hoo(J, St. Paul, Tekon 
and several others. The Gambler Islands are generally considereii as 
making a part of the Archipelago. All Uie islands of the Archipelago 
are claimed as French possessions. 

There are no wild animals on these islands, an 1 mo vegetable 
pro'l'!f f ion^ are citlipr indigenous or have been introduce^l, of which 
the leguuiiuuus plants arc most numerous. Besides the Abrm pre- 
eatariiUp which is the loftiest tree of the islands, there are also found 
here the pandanus, the Bihitem HUaetm; the GMetlaria ^pwUm — a 
large tree belonging to the family of Rubiaceae ; the Cnr<1ia Sebestena 
— a high tree producing an eatable pulpous fruit ; the L)/fhrum 
jtetnphis — a bush that grows upou the naked reef ; the 2'ounie/ortia 
argmtea — a bushy plant with succulent leaves ; and the Erythalis 
pdij'jama — a tree of the family of Bubiaceae. 

The climate of the Arcliipelago is excessively hot but sufficiently 
salubrious ; for the atmcsphcrc is almost always cooled by the sea 
breezes. The aggregate population of Anaa and Faarava does pro- 
bably not exceed three thousand souls. 

The Pomotoos belong to the Oceano-Melanesian^ and in physical 
characteristics they do not materially differ from the Tahitans and 
Marquesans, for they were probably the original settlers of these islands. 
They are, however, inferior to them in stature, are more chunky and 
ofadaifcer complexion. Their moral character, *which is somewhat 
changod since their conversion to Christianity, is in part quite com- 
TncTitlal)]f>. They are gentle, gay, communicative and anient in tlioir 
fi t bugs. Tiiey are active and industrious from necessity, and their 
mlciiigeuce is above the common order of their race. Although 
ordinarily peaceful and quiet in their daily life, yet they are capable 
of committing the greatest exoeflBSt under the influence of some 
vexation, or if excited by fierce passion. They arc very licentious and 
tliey gratify their voluptuous desires without restraint. 

The dwellings of the Pomotoos are construct<td of a light fmme of 
posts of the cocoa-nut tree interwoven with trestle work made of the 
stipules of the cocoa-nut leaf cut into thin strips. The roof is covered 
with the plaited leaves of the jtaiulanus arranged in layers overlapping 
each other. Air and light are admitted through one or two small 
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windows. Tlio princii»:il piece of furniture u frainu of planks rest- 
ing upon four legs firmly planted in the ground, with a covering of 
rope-netting stretched over the upper eorfaoe, and a mat being spread 
over tbis it forms a very comfortable condi. The naked floor is 
decked with matting in place of carpetf^. Two chests, stripe<l in gay 
colours and ornamented with copppr nails, serve as wardrohc. Old 
men aro excluded from the family circle and they are compoUod to 
retire to a solitary retreat, where they h've in miserable aheds made of 
cocoa-nut leaves ananged around a circular hoop, hardly affording 
them shelter from ;:im and lain. A mat epread on the ground is used 
botli as scat aiul hi d. 

Thu costume of ilie Pomotoos in simple and well-adapted to the 
climate. They wrap round their waist^ in kilt fashion, a piece of 
cotton cloth of European manufacture which reaches down to the 
knees. Tlie women are dressed in an ample wrapper whicli efToctually 
covers their Ixxiy ])ut di.sguises their form. They lot their black hair 
grow lung which, being braided into thick tresses, falls down to their 
shoulden. On feativid days they ornament their head with a crown 
woven of the fibres of the young oocoa^nut tree. Both sexea are 
variously tattooed, the fit^nire traeini,'s being marked in black. 

The foot! of the Pomutoos is jiriucipally derived from the vegetable 
kingdom, for it is rarely that they eat meat, which they prefer selling 
to ^6 tzadera and to the foreign ships that touch their coast. Taro 
and oocoft'nuta are the staple articles of diet ; but fish and sholl^fiah 
are no less important food materials, l^annnas, Itread-fruit and sugar- 
cane are less common, but occasionally tiiey make up for the want of 
other supplies. They are fond of alcoholic liquors, and if they possess 
the means of sattafying their vicious appetite, they will procure them 
whenever an opportunity offers. 

The Pomotoos arc eliiffly employed, as a means of subsistence, in 
the tillage of the soil and in fishing. Groves of cocoa-nut trees cover 
almost the whole island of Anaa. The nut supplies them with 
nourishing food ; the milk is a cooling, pleasant-tasted drink ; the 
trunk furnishes wood for their canoes and their huts ; the fibre of the 
hull is converted into ropes and into fisliing-nets ; and the oil is bunit 
in tlieir lamps. Bananas, papaws, the bread-fruit tree and sugar-cane 
grow only in scattered spots of a limited extent, which are covered 
with a vegetable mould to a sufficient depth. For the cnltivation of 
the taro root (Arum eifcnleutum) arti6cial fields are prepared by digging 
up the surface noil, where the waves have thrown out a thiek layer of 
sand until water is reached, which is at once calaireous and salty ; 
and the excavation thus produced is filled up with earth obtained 
from the cocoarnut groves. In this transiwrted soil, kept moist by 
the iniderljing waters, the taro is ]ilanted and is hron^'ht to fidl 
maturity. Tlieir only agricultural im]'lement is a kiml of shovel 
composed of a valve of the pearl-oyster attached by means of cords to 
a wooden handle. 

The pearl fishery is still sufficiently jnoductive on some of the 
islands; the native divers bring up the pearl-oyster from a depth of 
ten, fifteen or even thirty fathoms. The mother-of-pearl supplied by 
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tlio valves i.s of itself of roiisulerablc valuo. Fishing is the most 
important occupation on Faarava. Tiicir lisliing canoes are dug out 
of fhe trank of a coooa-nat tne. They aro in the form of an elongated 
0?a], are provided with an outrigger, have the broadest end in front, 
and are navigated by means of paddles. As the water penetrates 
through the porous wood on<' of the boatmen is constantly engaged in 
baling it out. With these cauoos they traverse the lagoon in' every 
diiection dnring the night, being lighted up by burning torches whidb 
attract the fish, and as soon as they appear on the surface they are 
instantly pierced with the pike skilfully hurled by the fishnmiaiL In 
shallow waters fish aro secured by shooting them with bow and arrow, 
after being surrounded by a circle of boats which they can but rarely 
pans. They also empl<^ nets as well as the hook and line in fishing; 
The stem of their hooks is made of mother-of-pearl, to which a 
beaked point of bone is attached. For the construction of larger boats 
they use planks of cocoa-nut wood tightly sewn together. Two of 
these hnlls are joined at an interval of a foot or a foot and a half by 
means of transverse span which are eoTered so as to form a platform, 
in th<- centre of which a mast is erected carrying a wide sail of 
matting with a stay-sail in front, and a rudder in the rear for steering 
tlie craft. With these boats they make voyages to a distance of fifty- 
five or sixty miles, and being dcilfnl mariners they tiins pass from 
island to iwmd witiioat the least difficnlty. The Pomotoos are almost 
too poor to furnish any surplus products of the soil or of their industry 
for exportation, and yet cocoa-nut oil, which is produced in consider- 
able quantity, forms an article of exchange, which the coasting vessels 
take on hoard to he sold for burning in lamps or for the mannfsetoie 
of soap. 

The Pomotoos arc not much skilled in musical performances ; their 
only instrument is a nose-tlute of roed, having three linger-holes, and 
an embouchure, which the performer applies to his nasal organ, and 
thns prodnoes^clear, well-modnlated sonnds. Their principd amuse- 
ment is the dance. The upaupa is rather liccntiom in its movements, 
and thus^betrays its barbarous origin. Tlie dancera place themselves 
in the centre of a circle of amateurs who beat time upon a drum 
made of a section oi a iiollowed^ut cocoa-nut tree which is covered 
with sharkskin. They utter some characteristic words which are re- 
sponded to by the spectators by whom they are surrounded. Their 
figures, which are mther violent, are marked by the lascivious motions 
of the haunches, the grotesque contortions of the limbs, and tiie 
brusk and interrupted inflections of the body. During this un- 
natural mimic play the men and women ciosa^ touch and turn each 
other in such giddy circles that after the continuance of two or three 
minutes tliey fall exhausted to the ground. They are, however, 
immediately replaced by other dancers who continue the frantic 
whirl, which is kept up for hours. The use of tobacco has also been 
introduced among them, and this indulgence affords them much 
pleasure. 

The Pomotoo women are not restricted in their actions and move- 
ments, either by the vigilance of thoir fathers or tlie jealousy of their 

O 
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husbands. They stand ou a footing of equality with the mon. Boys 
and girls aoociate together fKHU earliest youth, and their iniimacy 
soon ripens into fraitiott. Their ptaetiees, according to the notions of 

civilised Euroi)eans, are considered licentious, but according to their 
ideas they aro simply natural, undisguised by artificial concealment. 

The Pomotoos have the same governmental organisation as the 
modem Tahitana; and Tahiti, being acknowledged as the mother 
country, they elect deputies who attend to the Tahitan national 
assembly, wliore tliey take part in tlio discussion of public aflbirSi and 
in perfecting,' the laws by which they are governed. 

The Pomotoos, like the Tahitans, do no longer represent the original 
race of nativei^ who followed ouBtosu and were devoted to reli^ona 
practices that had been developed by ih ii ln rent force peculiar to 
their intellectual and social condition. They liave been converted to 
Christianity, and have been made to uiiniie a civilLsation, which they 
had not originated, which they neither understand nor appreciate ; 
nor have they the least notion either of its principles or its plUlosophy. 
They profess to be Protestants or Catholics or both according as they 
are prompted by their interests, but in reality they have no religious 
principles whatever, and their religion, like that of the majority in 
civilised countries, is nothing but a mecliauical routine practice, and 
they have been taught by their inatruetora that the futhfol peiform- 
ance of these eeiemonial fonnalitiea can alone save them from eternal 
damnation* 

AuTHOniTT. 

Les lies Pomoton. Far Y. de Rochaa, Cbirorden de la marine (dans 
les Anoales des Voyagea Ser. VI. VoL 23). 1 86a 



WAIHUS, 

Eastbr Island or WnVbu is situated in the Pacific Ocean in 27° 6' S. 
latitude, and in 109' 7' W. longitude, fix>m Gruouwich. IL lies south 
of Tahiti, east of the Galapagos Islands and north of Pomotoo and the 
Society Islands. It is of triangular outline, measures in its greatest 
lengtli twelve miles, and in its greatest breadth four miles, having 
a superheial area of fifty-five square miles. It is of volcanic origin, 
which is clearly indicated by the numerous extinct volcanoes,* and 
though there are seveial open craters, yet no eruption has taken phu^ 
within the memory of man. Cook's Bay, on the western shore, which 
is sheltered from the south-oast and the east winds, affords the only 
safe anchorage for large ships. As the island is deficient both in wood 
and water, it cannot be considered very fertile, and in fact a great 
portion of the land is stony and hilly and is altogether barren, here 
and thete interspersed with fertile patches^ which are sufficiently pro- 



1 Tbo mosfc famouf extiitot vuIcadoos are thv Rano Kaob and the Kauo Korak«. 
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duetiTt if pcopetly cultWatod. The .vegetetiou is extremely scanty, 

no forests are seen here,* timber trees are entirely wanting:, and the 
ehrubs occasionally met with are confined to the paper-mulberry 
(Brii'^Konetia jaapi/njera) which here never exceeds five or six feet in 
height, and mimosas, oi wliieh the stems have no more than three 
indies in diameter. From the foot of the mountains to the seaside 
the surface is covored with coarse grass, which seems to be suitable 
for pasturage. The only native land animal that existed on the 
isUind at the time of its first discovery was the rat, to which at a later 
period the wild hog was added ; bat both seem to have been intto> 
dnoed. The birds most numerous are frigate,' tropic ' and egg birds,* 
noddies* and terns.'' Fish and turtle arc sufficiently nlnindant, but 
the last are not n«ci| ns food by the nativos. The climate is still more 
or less tropical; but during the rainy season the weather is excessively 
cool, and at times oTen nw, so that the oocoa-nnt tree does not flourish 
hexe. 

The island has received different names. Roggcwein, its supposed 
first discoverer, who .siglited it on Easter day, called it Easter Island ; 
Cook mentions the three native names : Tamareki, Whyhu and 
Teapy, but he tiiinks that the kst is ptobaUy tilie most oonect appel- 
lation ; Captain Geiseler ad<^ts the name of Bapanni without giving 
any reason for it, for he expressly states, that the natives call the 
island Tepito te Tenua. As the island is best known to geographers 
as Walhu it has been preserved as the most proper name for desig- 
nating the ancient inhalStants. Being small in dimension and deficient 
in natural resources which renders it unfit to sustain a numerous 
population, it is very prubable that it was originally inhabited by a 
single tribe, whose number does not seem to have ever exceeded tlirce 
thousand souls.' Cook estimated ihu aggregate number of the islanders 
at six hundred or seven hundred, and he supposed that two-thirds of 
the population were males. La Pdrouso, who visited the island about 
ten years later, raised the number to two thousand. Captain Geiseler, 
who lauded on the island after the lapse of nearly a century, reduces 
the population to a hundred and fifty sonls^ of whom sizty'Seveti are 
men, tliirty*nine are women and forty-four are diildrcn, who lived on 
the eastern coast in two hamlets called Hangaroa and ^lataveri. Tin's 
reduced numbc-r of the native population is attributed to tiie Chilian 
aud Tahitan Jesuits who, when they became convinced tliat they 
eould no longer sustain themselves in their missionary capacity, carried 
away about four hundred of the natives to Gambir Island, one of their 
missionary stations, wlicro they employ their converts in pearl fl hing ; 
and an erjual number was transported to Tahiti, wliern they are hired 
out as labourers in the plantations. A great nuuiljuL of them we ro 



1 M. d« Im reroute iuppi^Ms that the tre«8 wer« all cat down hj the nativea at a 
very remote period. 

' Phifiaiia pelagiea. > PkaUmphameitnu^ * Stemo hirundo, 

* Amniit ttolida. * Hfdndmidtm fktiffinMmin, 

' Captain Gei.»oIer frtuiul iilungthe coastline, the east coast only pxcepted, fifte^ri 

ancient villages which ha«l long since been abMsdoned. The interior does not seem 

to have bem fa»K>httH 
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kidnapped by the Chilian slavcdcalen who eanied their human cargo 
to the Chincn Islands, nnd the rest were swept away by the epidemic 
disease that broke out among them in in 1870. 

The Waihus of tlie ancient stock have ceased to exist, for those 
' f«w UiEt still sarvive are an amalgamate noe, being more or lees inter- 
mixed with European, Tiihitan and Marquesan blood. The ancient 
"Walhus were of Occano-Mclanesian orij^in, aiul wliilc the island was 
still in a prosperous condition, it is very probable that their language 
did not diffet much, in its woid-fonnation and grammatical elements, 
from the other Poljoesian languages. If any credit is due to their 
tradition, their ancestors came originally from the island of Pomotoo. 
They are described as having been of medium height, never reachinc: 
six feet ; they were slender but well-made, had good features and 
an agreeable countenance. Their hair waa glossy black, smooth and 
straight; their beard was copious; thoir nose was thick and bulky 
but not flat; their forehead was sunicicntl y liii^'h ; tlieir chin was 
rounded, and theii lips were full ; they were active and bhsk in their 
movements. 

The stature of the modem Walhus is hardly of medium height, for 

on an average it does not exceed five feet three inches.* They arc 
slender Lnt are woll-formed ; they have a swarthy complexion ; deep 
black, glossy, still" hair ; large brown eyes ; a moderately high fore- 
head ; a large mouth ; full lips ; straight teeth ; a round chin ; a long 
neck ; a broad, somewhat vaulted breast, and lean arms and legs. 

The moml character of the ancient Waiiius was in part» at leasts 
▼ery prcpossefsing, when first visited by Europeans. They were of a 
friendly disposition, were ]>orfectiy harmless, cxceedinHv liberal and 
hospitable;"- and fix^o fruia suspicion they treated the wnite strangers 
with cordiality ; and without the least hesltattoii they gave them all 
the information they desired, and served them to the best of their 
abilities. On the other hand instigated by curiosity, and ignorant as 
they were of the inviolability of individual property rights, they 
seemed to have a natural propensity to appropriate for their own use, 
hy cunning and stealth, such small, trifling object^ as they could 
clandestinely pilfer, or snatch away by a kind of deight^f-hand 
motion. 

The motlern "WaYlius are remarkable for their self assumuce, and 
having come In contact not only with the Jesuit missionaries, but 
with white traders, they have seen many of the wonders of a high 
civilisation, and consequently nothing strikes their fancy, or produces 
a feeling of astonishment or surprise. They have become sntticiently 
covetous to aj)prt elate the value of money, and their vanity of dress 
has been modernised* They are exceedingly cunning, and lova to 
overreach the white man. Tliey do not respect old age, and even the 
sick are more or h ss neglected. They are neither active nor enjBr- 
gctic, but are rather lazy and slow in their movements. 

1 CftPtniu f ivineler gtvM it ftt x.60-1.70 oabtiinetrai, mnd 1m mjk tb»t the women 

* Th» ftwnera of tlie pUmtotiotii bnmglii to the exptorert roMted petatoee end 
■ngMr^MOie. Cook's YvTege, vol. L p. aSi. 
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Tlie houses of the ancient "Wailius were lowly hut^ which were 
from twentj two to forty feet long, and were eonatracted of flexible 
poles of reed or wood that were sunk at regular intervals into 
lioles cut in a foundation of soft lava-stono. The contral f?ide poles 
were longer than those that fortiied the end walls, and as they were 
bent on tiie top to form the vaulted roof frame, the roof was higher 
and broader in the middle than at the extremitiea The vacant spaces 
between the poles of the side walls and the roof were fillod up with 
rccd or rush matting.* The doorway in Hm^ ct^ntro of the front wall 
was so contracted that admission could only ha gained to the interior 
by creeping on all fonrs. Some of the largest of these reed faonsea 
Were .^ixty feet long, ^m eight to nine feet wide in. the middle, for 
as their form was an oblong oval, their widlli was contracted to 
or four feet at each end, and tlieir height correspond* 1 with their 
width. These houses seem to have had but one apartment, which 
served as sleeping^place and as shelter in inclement weather. Th» 
hearth, which was sunk in the ground, where the fire was kindled 
and the cooking was done, was in front of the house, and here they 
also squatted down to eat Ihtir meals. Their furnitnrc was exceed- 
ingly scanty. A ru.sh mat was used a^ bed, a bag made of matting 
was their wardrobOi and calabashes were their water vesseb and 
drinking cups. 

The stone structures or platforms, wliich were built of artisticnlly 
hewn, flat lava stones, superimposed in regular row?, without moiUir 
or cement, but iiLled closely by mortice and tenon joints, were of 
different dimensions, varying from ten and thirty to fifty feet in 
length, and from three to tweWe feet in height The side walls were 
rot exactly perpendicular, but were rather iiu lined inwards, and while 
the lai^er houses had two doorways, the smuikr had but one. The 
firsts which were mostly constructed on the brink of a bank facing 
the sea, were probably maraiit dedicated to the dead, and were nsed 
for sepulchral purposes. 

The huts of the modem Waihus did in former times differ very 
little, in plan and in materials, from those of their ancestors. They 
were still an oblong oval resting on a stony foundation with a frame- 
work of wooden posts which was covered with bark. In recent time^ 
however, they have learned to construct their houses in a more 8ul> 
stantial way, in European style ; they are built of planks about sixteen 
feet square, and the slanting roof is timtched with long grass.^ They 
are tnmciently high to allow the inmates to stand erect ; and they are 
provided with a high and wide dow, but have no windows 

The ancient WaXhus wen but scantily dad ; their dress material 



' C:ii»t«tu Gckiilor who expressly atateit tbat be had tioen nnnc of the ancient dwell- 
ing! intact. uMCTta that tha posla were of torotnifu wood, :inil the intervening sp:ici.-M 
were Ailed ap wilh |ilaifeed work of dried banana leaves oallsd Aon, and that the roof 
wee thetehed with nelka of ra^r>eane and long graaa. The text foIl(>ws Cook and 
Le Perouse who'niiil botli sotn the niitivi- liuts, 

' The priticipal rvM»ui) fur chauging th& style •>£ archiwcture wm tho strautling of 
a ihip along the coast loa<led with a cargo of fir timber, which richlj supplied the 
iiUno wilii wood ibai eould be emplojed for bnilding uarposes. All tbe old d weUioge 
WMS tora down end were rvlmiltln tlie new ttjit, Gdieiei'e Oetor Ined, p. 39. 
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was confined to the tapa or bark cloth, of which a kilt was tied 

round the waist ; or a strip was passed between the thighs, and was 
tucked in before and behind into the girdle. The rest of tlicir body 
was generally uncovered except on festal occasions and jmblic gathcr- 
ings when they threw over thieir shoulders a bark cluih drapery in the 
fonn of a mantle. The hair and beazd ni the men were cut ehort^ and 
their head waa mcirded with a fillet; bnt the hair of tho women hung 
loosely down over their shoulders, or it was tied in a knot at the < nnvn 
of the head. Their head-dreas was a bonnet of plaited straw ornamented 
with feathers. Many of the men were tattooed either partially or from 
bead io foot^ and some of the women even were slightly punctoied. 
During public festivities or when engaged in the dance both sexes 
painted their face red and wliitc. The car-lobes of both the men and 
the women were perforated by a deep slit three inches long, which was 
filled up by a seioU of same daitie material, and was adorned with 
birds' down. They also hung ronnd their person a number of amulets 
of bones and shell?. They were very cleanly in their habits, and 
wnsliod tliemselves several times a day in the fresh water wells, that 
furnished them their only potable wate& 

Some of the modem Wa&ua still dieas in hark cloth, and the kilt ia 
still the principal article of their ordinary coetnrae, and it is only when 
going abroad that they throw a tapa mantle over their shoulders which 
covers their breast and the upper part of their body. liut thofe who 
possess suilicicnt means dress in European fai>liion, and they purchase 
their garmoitB rsady-made from the traders. The men wear pants 
and jackets, aiiil the women long robes provided with sleeves. During 
the hot season both sexes frequently cover their head with a hat woven 
of ruplies, or in default of one, a handkerchief is used as a substitute. 
Though the ground is very pebbly and stony yet all classes walk about 
barefooted. During religious festiyals and when taking part in a 
dance persons of rank formerly wore heatl-dn-sses composed of bands of 
tapa, whicli were encircled -with bunches of cocks' feathers. Wreaths 
of feather work were distinguishing badges of the warriors, and were 
favourite ornaments of the young men and the girls when engaged in 
the dance. 3SamngB are auspended from the ear-lobes of the women, 
which are no longer alit hut are simply pierced; shell tablets and 
string of carved pieces of wood hang round their necl; ; v. bile yonng 
girls have their head decorated with garlands of green leaves and 
flowers. They still bedaub their face and the upper part of their 
body with white and red paint when joining in the dance, or when 
attending a festal celebration ; nor has tattooing been entirely aban- 
doned. The artistic ligure-tmoing commences at tho nge of twelve, 
and is continued till the boy is seventeen years old, but this expensive 
ornamentation is mostly confined to the richer dasaes. The women 
are marked with linea and dots on the lips, the nose, the chin, the 
neck, and sometimes on the forehead and temples. Formerly, to 
indicate the married state, their breastB and vulva were marked with 
tattooed figures. 

The food of the ancient WaXhua waa principally confined to sweet 
potatoes* taro root, yams and plantains. Sugar<cane was chewed for 
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slaking thirst, as freali or even brackish water was not always close at 
lumd when most needed. Animal food was lather acaiee^ for fowls 
were only introduced by Europeans, but they had an afanndanoe of fish 
at their disposal, if th<'y made ti?o of the proper rripans for securing a 
supply ; and birds' eggs, which were a favourite article of diet, could 
be procuiud in immense quautitics at the proper season. At the time 
ihe island was still sufficiently populous, cannibalism was practised 
whenever they were engaged in a hostile conflict with their neighbours, 
and succeeded in capturinfj some prisoners who, being reserved for the 
public festivals, were sacriliced in honour of tho p:o(ls and were eaten. 
Water which was rather scarce, was their only drink, and they gradu- 
ally acquired the habit of drinking brackish and even sea water without 
producing nansea. They cooked their animal food and roasted their 
potatoes, taro and plantains in a subterranean oven lined with stones, 
which were heated by means of burning straw, loaves or dried grass. 

The modern Wa][hu8 make use of all the food materials that were 
most appreciated by tiieir ancestor^ in addition to a species of seaweed, 
which, at a certain season, supplies an article of food that is much 
relished. 

The ancient Waihus provided for their daily subsistence by the 
tillage of the soil and fishing. The arable land was neatly laid out in 
plantations which, as there were no wild animals in the country, were 
not enclosed. Their mode of cultivation wa.«i very judicious, and it is 
vory probable that in each village community the agricultural labour 
was performed in common, superintended by a headman who assigned 
to each his shaie of work, and distributed tiie products of the planta- 
tion to the families in proportion to their wants and necessities.^ They 
prepared the ground by pulling up the grass which, after it had been 
dried in the sun, was burnt, and the ashes were spread over the held 
as a fertiliser. They produced sweet potatoes in greatest abundance, 
for thej were an artido of daily consumption, and yams and taro root 
were also grown. The yield of their pkntain gardens, which were set 
out in regular rows, was sufficient to furnish them an adequate supply 
for home use. Suear-canc was cultivated to a limited extent.- Tho 
only domestic animals reared by them were fowls which were iutro- 
dnoed by Europeans. 

Their canoes were very small, they did not exceed eighteen or 
twenty feet in length, and as they were very narrow they were fittod 
up with an outrigger to jirevent their capsizing. As wood was scarce 
they were constructed of a number of detached pieces which were 
tightly sewn together with cords. The bow and stem, whidi were 
reused a little uxnre the bulwarks, were neatly earred. Tliey were 
of such limited capacity that they oouUl never cany mote than four 



1 C»pUtn Cook nfttOMd thai tho obitfi were tlie ownan of ihe u|aatatk«a : bni 
Ia Virmm eonridan tail aa •mr : aad he itates that eaali dirtriel haa a ehiaf who 
w:ktchc8 over the plantitifln, and the ooBMnlof all ia naoaHatyforadliiif aaypaft 

of the produce. 

• Acc<<r«iini{ to I>» IVrouso tliey caltivato<1 tho ni^htsliride {Atnp't Belladnnnn or 
Sofmnum dulcamara) probablvon acootint of ite narcotic properties, aud it ia poMiblo 
tint thtf mlghl have anokM the leavaa. 
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petsons, and they were not at all snitablo for distant naTigatioD. 
Tlipy followed fishing' witli much piiccess, tliey used for this purpose 
etonc or j^heli hooks as well as hand nets and castiu:,' nets knotted of 
rush-libre cords. Their tools were of stone, bone or shells ; their stone 
hammen and stone ddsels were used to cut and afaape tha aolt Java 
tocks obtained from the craters of the extinct Tolcanoea ; kniTea and 
scrapers were formed from oljsidian, and piercers or needles were cut 
of bono or hard wooc]. Tlieir chief industrial pursuit was the manti- 
fucture of tapa or bark clotli. The Ixirk was peeled oil from the 
mahute or paper-mulberry bu9h, and after it had been, from time to 
time, moistened with sea water, it was beaten with wooden mallets, 
until it became suffieiently tliin and compact, wlien it was exposed to 
the sun to bo bleached. As the pieces thus obtained were rather short 
and narrow, they were pasted together with potato starch, and were 
thna enlarged to convenient dimensions. The larger pieces were than 
sevm together w'lih bone ]iiercen and ruflh fibrea and were transformed 
into kilts and mantles. The iapa was sometimes coloured red, yellow ' 
or brown with clay or ochreous earth. 

The chief occupations of the modem WaXhns do not differ much from 
those of their ancestors ; they still cultiTato the same food^materiala, 
and fishing is still one of their most important pursuits. Their fish 
liooks are now of iron or brass ; their hand nets measure from six to 
ten feet ; their casting nets are often thirty feet long, and for deep sea 
fishing they make nse of drag nets which are said to be two hundred 
feet in length.^^ They catch crabs and lobsters by employing a kind 
of trap of network, which is weighted with a heavy stone or a {neee 
of lead, so as to make it sink. 

The language spoken by the Wiuhus is probably Polynesian in its 
linguistic pecnliaxitiea, but its grammatical elements axe unknown, for 
it has never been reduced to writing even by the Jesuit missionaries. 
It is, however, ascertained that their system of numeration is based 
upon the number of their fingers, and that the words used to designate 
the units bear the closest resemblance to the numerals of the Biaras of 
New Britain.' They seem to have invented a kind of hieroglyphic 
writing, consisting of a f<'w simple signs, each of which designates a 
certain series of idcan. liut the system is extremely limited in its 
scope of application, and wa> formerly only understood by the chiefs 
who used it as a medium of communication among themtielves.* It 
bears the aame relation to alphabetic or syllabic writing as marine 
signals do to telegraphic communication, and is not of the least 
importance either in an ethnographic or iut<»llectual point of view. 

The ancient Waihus observed certain rules of etiquette when casually 



> Aeeordltigf to Cftpttin Oebder t1i« modern WalbiM hftve no omiocb ; their fitbing 

oporatio)i>i must tliercforo he coufini'd to Hhallow places alons the sliorr, Imt it it nofc 
well uuUerjttoud how they cad engage in aea fisbitie with a net 200 feet long if they 
have uo Wts or other contrlmiee to perfom fhrnr fiahing operatimis even at a tbon 
distance from the shore. 

* The numeral* are ka-tahi i ; kn-nia 3 ; ka-t-ani 3; ka*1ia4; kar-ima 5; ka-ono 
6; ka-hitu 7; ka-wara 8 ; ka-iwa 9 ku an^'ahura 10. 

* Captain Gciseler affirmt that there are still u few men ua the inland who can 
expliiiii the import of tlteee eigniii 
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meeting a airangcr or reeelving a yisitor. *rheir mode of aalntation 

was rather formal ; they stretclied out hulh arms keeping the hands 
clenched, then rai.-jing th«'ir arms above their head tlicy openrd their 
hands and It-t them fall down to their side. Tiic nuulcrn natives have 
adopted the European mode of salutation by shaking hands, and uttering 
the aalntatoiy fonnuk : kohomai. 

The modem Waihus are fond of muaic and dancing. Their mosical 
performances nre confined to the Pong which is ahvays a concord of 
three voices. They liave jxjculiar melodies which indiciite the measure 
of the dance, and others arc sung at iiocial garner and even at funerals. 
The figures of their dances are not veiy complicated ; they supi)ort 
themselves on one foot white they impart a kicking hackwatd motion 
to the other loot^ and aome. of their movementa are more or less 
lascivious. 

The Waihu women wore nut only well treated by their husbands, 
bat they were highly reapected; The men performed the agxictdtnrBl 
laboai; and attended to the fishing operations ; the women managed 
all the domestic afTairs ; they did the cookinp;, took cnre of the children ; 
preparetl the tapa cloth, wove rush mats and rush bags, and knotted 
iiiihing nets. The men were by no means jealous and readily yielded 
vp their wivea to gtrangers for an adequate compensation ; and young 
girla were at fnU liberty to faYOQf their loren and dispose of their 
person at plmsnrfi without losing caste among their class, or being 
exposed to the censure of public opinion.^ Some girls refused to be 
bound to a man by marriage, but praferred to become public heUeras 
to enable them to offer their channa to their fiivoiirite lovers ; and on 
accoont of their accommodating disposition they were very highly • 
respected. Adultery was very frequent, hut the. seducer generally 
disguised himself by wearing the female costume,* and he perpetrated 
the deed of wickedness without being detected. If the guilty parties 
were caught in the act, and the woman was the wife of a chief she 
was killed either by her husband or by his brother ; hut ordinarily she 
was simply flof:;:ed, and sometimes she was repudiated. Tlio marriage 
relation had no binding validity, for both the husband and wife could 
declare that the union waa diaaolved, and henceforth they ceased to be 
man ahd wife. Children were betrothed at an early age by their 
respective parents, and the consent of the parties directly interested 
was ntivcr ai»ked. roly^riTnv was not practised, for m the number of 
women did not equal that ot the men, it was considered a good fortune 
to secure even one wife. Social position and rank were important 
considerations in ccndnding a manii^ alliance. As soon as the 
nrrangoments for a nuptial union were completed the ynnng husband 
tattooed ou his breast the figure of a vulva as an indicatioa that he 



^ They offer«<l their fav<nirs to fhosp who made them a prenent, «n<^ the men 
iM>»intt'<l lh:»t tht-ir offers Rhmilii )»o ac«.L'iil«.'>l. Some of them ■howe<l t xaiuplv the 
|>h'!Vnure they wore ahle to jTucnro, an»l while the wonieii -w uk" ti'iu-^iiig our men they 
Bii^tcht d atruy our bats imd picked the handkcrohiefit uut of uur |iockei8. Ia 
I'eroTine, Voyage. 

* CapWun GeiaeluT ■meiis th»t th«]r wore a li««d-dr«» of honehair, al a time wlira 
no horM* axiatetl on the iaUnd. 
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was married, and after having Imilt a hot he took poeaession of hia 

mrife and set up an independent honaehold establishment. 

"SVhen a death occurred among the ancient Wailius, the corpse was 
dressed in tapa cloth and was wrapped up in rush matting. The body 
of a chief or a person of rank was carried to a stone platform, which 
was the nuarae or bnrial-placc, and here it vaa left to repose with the 
head turned towards the sea, and as the place was marked bj the tabu 
sign, no one ever disturbed the last remains of the dead. When the 
platform became crowded with skeletons, the bones were removed and 
the skull uiune was left as a memorial. The bodies of head chiefs 
were deposited in stone houses which served, as it wer^ as burial 
vaults or even as temples. Their memory was perpetuated hy colossal 
statues of stone which were set up on the platform. They represented 
the hmt and tomiinatod at the bottom in a stump, on which they 
stood erect. The sculptured work was extremely rude, but the features 
were sufficiently distinct ; and while the nose and chin were very badly 
formed, and the ears were long beyond all proportion, the body was 
deficient in every element of the human form. Each statue bore the 
name of the chief it represented, and in course of time, it was probably 
honoured with divine adoration and was invoked as a god.^ Over the 
corpse of the common people small mounds of stone were erected snr* 
mounted by a p}'Tamidal 1- n htonc which as a tabu sign was whitened 
with lime, thus indicating the sanctity of tho spot. The time of 
mourning varied, according to relationship, from one to three years, 
and during this period they abstained from certain kinds ol food, which 
were henceforth tabu to the mourners. The modern natives deposit 
their dead in tho ruin.^ of the ancient platforms, and the Spot selected 
is rcgartled as the burial-place of the family. 

The island was in former times divided into districts, of winch the 
number was equal to the number of mara^. The public affairs of the 
district were supervised by a chief, whose authority was, however, only 
nominal It seems tliat at a time not at all remote, when the island 
was sutBciently populous, tlie yxiJitical authority was vested in a head 
chief, but very little is known of his prerogatives, and the authority 
he exercised.' They had a few customary laws which controlled their 
II I itual relations, based upon the principle of retaliati<m, or self^ievenge. 
The nesmt relatives were bound to take vengeance on the murderer 



* Tbey give names to tlieM stAtnet auob iw Gotomonro, Mam pate, KMitro, GowR]r> 
tooRoo, Miltta tnatta, to which they Botnetimos prefix thf wui.l inoi aiul (dunetiiiie* 
thpy :\unfx a eekce : the L-tat signifies chief, aud the first Imiying or sleejaug i'l;ice. 
CuiiW H Voyage, voL i. p. 294- 

It was fonit«rl7 snppoied ih»i these statues were snoieot, and were the relics of 
eome uitiqne etvilisatson of a very remote period. GftptaiB Otiinelcr succesafuUy 
r< fates these aiitirniari.m reveries of curiosity hunters. The stone iilols (for uuch he 
calls thf stattK's), liiivf Ihoii cut hy the ancestors of the still living Rapanui people. 
Tlit'if f xi'<tcil :it tlMt tiini> .1 spccirtc cliiss ;inu>ng the inhubiiaiit'*, the (to-calk'<l iiiul- 
m»kerit who fuUuw«>d tliif) traile as a prufeMion and who mlood in high e^tiuiation 
like tlie cnnoe-buildcrs of I'oiiga or Fiji. A uian was shown me, of whom it was 
known that hii griNit'gTandf »tb«r «m mi idol>iiMk«r. Qeiseter** Oiiter Inael, p. >9. 

* Captiun Cmieler statce that in tvtj reoent time their hut heed chief, to whom 
lic j^'ivoH tht> ]hhii|><.us titlo of kiiip, mtah carried off hy the Chilian slave-dealecs to tli« 
Chinca Inlands, where his majesty died, and since that time the grand nation of 150 
|wnoM eau no kmgw indulge in th« Inzniy of being govenied by a king. 
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of their kindreil. T)io avenger challenged the criminal puhlidy which 
he indicated by boisterous clamour, abusive songs, and by striking 
together two bones or two pieces of wood. The duel was fought with 
spears and clubs, and the challenger seems to have been as much in 
danger of being wounded or killed as the party challenged. Sometimes 
they reven({ed themselves by having recourse to the cowardly practice 
of killing the diildren of the edprii The legislative and exeentive 
authority of the chiefs had no other sanction than the superstitious 
expedient of the tabu here called raJiui. The nei<;hbouring island of 
Motvi-nvii, where the natives collected a great quantity of eprc^s deposited 
by sea-birds, was tabu for nine months in the year, to prevent the 
dsetatetion of the hixd species that Ireqtient the plaoe ; and it was 
only in July, August and September tiiat the people had free access to 
this ccrg-producing islet. The tabu was partial, when applied to certain 
articles of food, principally sweet |X)taioes, which couhl not hn eaten 
by certain families who were required to practise selfHienial as a bign 
of motuning. The tabu sign was a small pyramidal eontrivance com* 
posed of three stones serving as base, surmounted by a top stone which 
was jjf^nerillv :v]iitewashcd with lime. 

Til iiL-li tin; W'ailius had no foreign enemies to punish or to conqiipr, 
nor could tiiey practise hunting, for no wild auimaU ruamed iu the 
forests, yet they were compelled to be armed to defend themselves 
against the attacks of their immediate neighbours, or to punish the 
insolence or injustice of arrogant and ambitious intruders. Their 
princijjal weapons were the siJtar and the club. Their wooden spear, 
which was six feet long and about au inch in tliickness, was arme4 
with an arrow-shaped point of obsidian. They threw this weapon 
with snch dexterity and precision that it inflicted a very dangerous 
wound. The wo vlen club, which was broad at the Tipper end and 
was tapering duwuwards into a handle, was stuck into the girdle by 
the cliiefs as a badge of authority. 

The religion of the ancient Waihus bore essentially the character of 
hero-worship, and was probably originally based upon the deification 
of a distinguished, (leccaf^ed chief; perhaps tlie ancestral b r who 
formed the first settlcmeut on the island. Make-Make, their principal 
god, also railed the progenitor of their race, is the tutefaiy protector of 
the birds' eggs deposited on the islet of Motu-nui, which is his pex^ 
mancnt place of abcwle, and Ih; is represented under the rude figure of 
a sea-bird carved of wotnl or paint^'d (.)n a flat surface. He is invested 
with retributive attributes, for lie devours the ghosts of the wicked . 
dead, and protects those who^ during their lifetime^ had been distin* 
gnished for good conduct, and the last only sre permitted to repose in 
peace in his island home. Since they have come in contact with the 
Jesuit missionaries they have become most adroit iu makint; tlie si^Mi 
of the cross in the orthodox fa.«hion, which is about all the knowledge 
of the Christian religion they possess, and upon the suggestion of their 
teachers they now attribute creative power to Kake^Make, for they 
affirm that he made the earth, the mn, the moon and the stars. 

Nothing is really known of the religious practices of the ancient 
Wjuhus ; they had neither priests nor temples, nor any imrticular fonu 
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of worship. As no divine honoura were paid to Make-Miike, they 
probably venmted and invoked the ancestral dead who were xegorded 
as the patron protectors of tho family, and wlu n tlie .-tone statues 
ceased to receive diviue reverence, siiiaii .slone and woudcn images, cut 
in liumau form, were preserved in each household as precious memorials 
of the dead, and they were looked upon as the good genii of the hoose. 
Wooden figures of a splierical form, or representing a lizard, which 
were worn round the neck, were in all probability nothing more than 
amulets. 

Pablie festivals were celebrated at the time sweet potatoes and 
plantains reached full maturity, as well as at the beginning of the 

fishing season, and on first starting out on tho egg-hunting expedition. 
On these occasions the whole village population, dressed up in their 
best style, assembled at the public j>Iiice, singing Uieir three- voiced 
melodies which was followed by a feast, and was concluded by dancing, 
games and other entertainments.^ 

Though the Taliiti and Chili -le.suits had been engaged on tho island 
in the business of prosolytism during a period of t-en years, and had 
even built a church which is still standing, yet the modern natives 
know nothing of Christianity, and of all the soulless ceremonials and 
formalities, in which they had been instructed, nothing is remembered 
excc|)t the me* lianical finger wor?]iip consisting in making the sign 
of the cross. Here the seeil was old and mouldy, and it fell upon stony 
giuund and produced no iiuiU 

AmpHOBinss. 

A Voyage towards the Sonih Pole and Hound the World iu the years 
1772, 1773, 1774 and 1775. Captain James Cook. 1777. 
Voynge autour du Monde. Par Jean Francois Gustaf de 1 1 P^ioiise. 1797. 
Die Oster luael. Von GapiUiu-lieatnant Uciaeler. iSSj. 



TONGAS. 

Tea Friendly Islsnds were, in great part^ discovered by tho cele- 
brated Dutch navigator Tasman in 1643, and they were visited by 
Cook in 1773. The Archipelago, wliicli is divided into three distinct 
groups, is composed of at least a hundred islands occupying an ocean 
space comprised between the eighteenth and the twenty*thud parallel 



' C*ptain ni'isrli r w ill havf us ln-lie'. i tl. it tLoso frutiviti" an- uf n religious 
Older. He Btates that they keep their carved woo<len images, wliicb he culLi iufcriur 
fodl| packed up in aaclu during the whole year ; and tbfti each head of a househuM 
eulj eqwin to view during th« public fwfcivaji, uimiy of these to^ divinities at 
he WW aUe to muBQfMtQre wtih hie own hendi, m eridence of his skill in earring ; 
iind while he joins thf mnsicn! concert, he waves nbout iu lii-i :iri)iM ]■.]-. ir i ^s or iJofx. 
Cue of thsM toy gods is luiid to huTO rccfivcd the nniiie of Ahu, and u tho gud uf 
the dMtco. Theie hoeiu pocui olwenrueea me eaUed leligiou. 
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of wQth latitade, and l)etween 1 73° and 1 76* W. longitiide from Green- 
wich. The Vnvaso Tslnnds, which form the most northern j^roup, are 
low and small, except Yavoso proper, which measures about thirty 
miles in ciicumfeience, has an uneven sorfaeo and liaee on its northern 
aida to a considerahle elevation. On its southern border lies Curtis 
Sound or Puertu de Refugio which is one of the safest and most 
spacious harbours of the Pacific, The Ilapai Islands form the ceutral 
group, of which Lafooga is low, but fertile, measuring eight or nine 
miles in length and four miles in breadth. The southern group com- 
prises the Tonga Islands of which Tonga-Tabu is the largest^ but xnoat 
of the other islamls vary fn.im one to four miles in extent, and many 
are simply sandbanks or small coral reefs overL,'rown with clumps of 
trees. The best known of tlie smaller islands belonging to ditlerent 
groupe are Eoa, Tafooa Eao, Namooka, Foa and Haanchivu. Bos- 
cawen and Keppel form a part of the southern group ; Amarguio OT 
Gardner's Island which lies in 17° 57' S.L. is the most northern, and 
Pjlstraat, lying in 22" 26' &.L,, is the most southern island of the 
Archipelago. 

Tonga-Tabu, which is the most important of all the islands, ia 

twenty miles long and twelve miles wide, and liaea eighty feet above 
the level of the sea forming a level ]>lain on the Bummit ami contain- 
ing a population of no h'ss tliau eight thousand souls. In its general 
outimu it pre;>enla the form of a crescent with its convex side turned 
towacda toe south. It rests upon a foundation of coral reeti, which 
in the northern part entend six or seven miles into the sea ; and these 
openings form numerou? cnnnls and supply a rt^adstcad for safe anchor- 
age. In the southern j>ortion of the island the coral. belt, by which 
it is surrounded, scarcely extends a cable's length into the sea. Although 
ntuated in the torrid sone the temperature of the island is by no 
means excessive ; a perpetual spring seems to prevail ; and the forests 
presence tlieir verdure almost untarni-hed during the whole year. In 
the month of April aud May the thermumetor ranges from 74° to 79° F., 
lor the atmosphere, which is pure and salubrious, is cooled by the 
constant alternations of land and sea breesea. During the winter 
season the climate is mod< nitfly c(«.d and pleasant, when the prevail- 
ing wind blows from the south-east, which renders the sky clear and 
serene. lu the months of February, March and April the east and 
north-east winds aometimea blow with great violence tot wewetal days 
togather, and bring in their tiaiu heavy rainfalls and the most texrifio 
storma Earthquakes are by no means of rare occurrence. Though 
Tonga-Tabu is considerably elevated above the level of the sea, yet 
. the loftiest hilb scarcely reach the height of a hundred feet. The 
geological formation consists principUy of basalt^ trachyte, obsidian 
and other volcanic rocks. The surface soil is, in great part, composed 
of vt'jetahle moulJ of gr<'at dej tli, covered with a kiml of red earth, 
and re.stinf^ upon a compact loyer of clay of a hlnij^li colour. In 
certain localities a bluckish earth is fouud, exii;iling the odour of ber- 
gamottei The country is altogether destitute of mountainB and rivers, 
but ponds and marshes are very common. T: < .vhole island affords 
but iittio potable water, and this indispensablo article of human sub< 
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sistcncc can only be procuied by digging at a moderate depth beneath 

the surface. 

Originally the island was entirely wanting in quadrupeds, except 
perhaps bate which atill exist in great ahnndance^ Hogs, dogs and 

rats were probably brought there by the first settlers or colonists ; and 
the missionaries have in recent times introduced cattle and horses. 
The most common birds are turtle-doves^ pigeons, owls, perroquetfl^ 
parrote^ kingfishers and some other tropical species. Lizards are the 
only reptiles known, but insects are foand here in great variety, and 
fish "and shelltish are most abundantly supplied. The vegetation is 
di8tinc;uished for tropical luxuriance. The forests are ovcrgroAvn with 
the Cortjpha umbraci/oliOf the Tacea pinnatijidaj the Mmcenda j'ron- 
dota, the Pandanui (HhraHmmw, the Ckmtarina e([iUriicB/olia, the 
Jnocarpus edult\ and the Abris precatoHus. The betel-pepper is 
cnltivateil for its root; the I/ihi.^''-?r< fi'IIiarcnH, wliich grows spon- 
taneously on tlie banks of rivers, furnishes a valuable tcxtilo filin- ; 
the cotton bush {Gomjnum rdUjiomm) grows wild in wet places and 
sandalwood is also of indigenous growth. 

The population of the island has been estimated in 1S33 il from 
fifteen thousand to twenty thousand souls, supplying a military force 
of ci^'ht thousand warriors. The cajiital is Nougalofa, in the northern 
district, where the ruling chief has his ofhcial residence. 

Eoa lies south-east of Tonga-Tabu, being separated from it by a 
channel nine miles wide. The island is rocky and barren and has 
but few inhabitants. Namuka is rather low and has a salt water lake 
in the centre about a mile and a half wide, which has no comniuiiica- 
tiou with the sea. Tafua, which contains an active volcano, is about 
five miles in diameter, and is covered with trees up to an oleration of 
twenty-eight hundred feet. Lato Island does not exceed six or seven 
miles in circumference, but it is quite elevated, for a peak in the 
centre rises about eighteen hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

The Tongas of the present day are no longer the same people such 
as Tasman and Cook had found them. The ancient Tongas have 
passed away, and with them their aboriginal civilisation, and most of 
their national customs. Their descendants have dwindled down to a 
small remnant, and they are a nondescript bastard race ; Christians 
in name, and pagans in spirit They have in many respects changed 
their manner cl Uving without improving their monds, and they have 
acquired some superficial knowledge of lettos without rendering them 
more happy and contented. 

The physical characteristics of the Tongas were remarkably well 
developed. They were generally of good stature, and some even 
exceeded six feet in height Their bodily frame was strong and 
vigorous, their outline figure wns muscular and well-proportioned. 
They liad .strong and well-made limbs and broad shoulders. Their 
complexion was a clear brown or a lightish copper, shading off into 
olive or even a lighter tinge. Their general appearance was agteeablOi 
and many had almost regular features. Their hair was smooth, glossy 
and black ; their eyes were black, animated and expressive ; many 
had noses of aquiline form, and their lips were neither f uU nor piomi- 
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nent Their teeth were tolerably regular, and btit moderately white. 
Some of tho higher classes were really handsome, and their graceful 
air and hrm step gave them a distinguished appearance. Many of 
the lower dasses were evidently a mixed race^ having Fijian blood in 
their veins. They were of short stature, hid a daik l»own complexion, 
a flattish nose and frizzly hair ; but they were remarkablo for their 
great agility. The women were much smaller than tlie men ; and 
yet many of the higher classes nnitod with the most delicate feature^ 
a nmnded fao^ loll lively eyes, and a comparatively &ir complexion, 
an advantageous good stature, a noble gait and an almost perfect form ; 
while tlieir countenance waa sufTused with an expressive smile, and 
their actions manifested perfect ease and freedom. Some indeed 
m^^ht have served as abscMute models of perfect figarea remarkable 
for great symmetry of ])roportioD. Yet while their fingers were most 
delicate and beautifully tapering, their legs and lest were frequently 
too large and niauy even had coarse features.^ 

The moral character ol the Tongas presented all the good qualities 
of nneorrupted nature^ and of a people that were contented with their 
social condition, and were not oppressed by the cares and anxieties 
of an uncertain future. Tliey were gentle, good-natured and clieerful 
in their disposition ; amiable, pleasant and frank in their ordinary 
social relations ; and generous and comx>laccnt in their general inter- 
coone. They were hospitable to friends as well as to stnuigers, and 
any one had the privilege of sitting down by their side to share their 
repast without the least ceremony. They were distinguished for 
simple politeness, unaffected courtesy, ease of i.i iiincrs, and a certain 
sense of propriety. Their friendship and atuichnients Avere sincere, 
they loved their lelations, were afltectionate to their children, enter- 
tained great respect for superiors, and venerated old age. They were 
peaceably inchned towards stringtM-s from a foreign clime, never 
attacked them, but always gave iheru a friendly reception, and freely 
provided theiu with all they needed for their subsistence. They wore 
Inave to temerity, and yet they were modest and never boastf nl of 
l^eir acts of prowess. They nrcly abandoned themsdves to tran- 
sports of fury ur fita of anger. They were not very sensitive to 
insults, and yet they never forgave an injury, and gave vent to their 
feelings of vengeance at the first opportunity that presented - itself. 
They were strictly obedient and sabminive to their superiors, and 
they considered it their duty to assist their chief even if he designed 
to commit an act of murderous homicide. Theft was not exactly 
looked upon as a crime, but was simply regarded as a misdemeanor 
cf a low and mean character. After they had come in contact with 
£uropeans they became oovetoos and even audacions, and as a means 
of self-defenoe they often practised deceit, which was not an inherent 



1 It cannot be JotiVitt d th.\t tlumgh the facts ai kitcd in the description of the 
text, are report«il hj tho moat credible uutUora, yet they are in some respeets highly 
coloured if nut cx.ai{^erat« <l. They might exceptionally h;ivc applied t<> :i few indi- 
viduals, but thoy could uut apuli to a whole class of the population, fur it uumofe 
Im supiwivd that in physlml etwneteruties tlie ToogM HMtMklljr diffaied from 
the oUw OBwiniiiifi 
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quality of their nature, no more than tlu ir pilfering propensity, to 
which they were prompted by curiosity, and the desire of possessing 
ohjects that offered great interest to them from their novelty, ^eir 
intellectual capacity was far above mediocrity. They frequently in< 
dulged in light jests without 6arcn?tic bitterness, an-l v.ovcr overstepped 
tlie bounds of strict decorum. Tiiey were poesesacd of cousiderable 
industry, ingenuity and perseverance. 

The dweUinga of the Tongas were oonvenient and airy hats of light 
construction, consisting simply of an open frame of stout posts placed 
at intervals, with transverse poles attached by cocoa-nut fibre, which 
served as joists. The roof of this framework was thatched with 
sugarcane leaves, or it was covered with mats woven of the leaf of 
the cocoarnnt tree. Tlie elevated floor was of beaten loam and was 
generally covered witli tlio leaves of the cocoa nut or the t/i tree, or 
with a layer of grass, over which bleached mats were spread. These 
houses were generally of oval form, and at both ends the roof covering 
projected within four feet of the ground ; while at the sides the eaves 
extended only several feet Ijt youd the joists. The family dwellings 
of the chiefs were about tliirty feet long, twenty feet wide and twelve 
t»r tifteen feet high, and they Wt re constructed with greater solidity 
and some artistic skill, but the huts of the common people were of 
much smaller sise, and had but a single apartment which oonld, how. 
ever, be partitioned oflf at pleasure by means of a mat screen, six or 
eight feet high, bent in semicircular form. During the hot and dry 
sea-^on, the hut was entirely o])en, though partially protected by the 
projecting ruuf; but whenever the periodical rams set in the side 
openings eould he effeetually closed by mat curtains which were 
attached to the outer edge of the roof. Sometimes, however, tlio 
frame was interwoven with trellis work of cocoa-nut loaf stems of 
various colours. Tliey liad small huts contiguous to the principal 
dwelling for the accommodation of their servants and followers. 
Their furniture was extremely simple. Mats were used as bedding; 
the okithea they wore during the day served as coverings and wooden 
pillows nnpweretl the purpose of head rests. Their kam ctips were 
simply wooden bowls ; calabashes or gourds were admirably fitted for 
water- vessels ; cocoa-nut hulls were converted into oil-holders, and 
wood«i blocks were cut into stools for the convenience of distin- 
guished guests. 

The Tongas lived but rarely together in populous villages ; for their 
houses were generally built in their plantations, and were scattered in 
every direction without much order. To facilitate internal communi- 
cation they laid out roads and lanes in the most judicious manner, 
which rendered travelling by land very common. It frequently * 
happened, however, that in some localities a considenible number 
congregated together in fortifications .surrounded by an enclosure of 
palisades with well-beatoi pathways passing in every direction, and • 
bordered by lofty, far-branching trees which afforded the most del^ht- 
ful shade to the inhabitants. 

Many of the houses of the modern Tongas are ljuilt in European 
style, and are furnished with various kinds of household ware of 
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foreign manufacture. Some of tho rich nohlo.s and high officials have 
their houses constructed of imported materials, with the interior 
panelled and polislted ; while the furaitttie of Uie rooms is elegant 
and costly. 

The costnmp rvf tho. Tongas, like tliat of all Oceanians, was confined 
to a single pieci; of bark cloth Ojnnfoo), six or eight feet lonpf and six 
feet wide, which was wrapped round the body, and fell down as low 
as the legs. It was fastened round the waist with a girdle, where it 
was gathered in! > . varal folds; (» when occasionally it was permitted 
to hang down loosely it was sometimes, though rarely, drawn up to 
cover the shoulder.-^. Tiic wdmen gonerallj' kept their bosom covered, 
but the breast of the men vfHA left exposed. The men of the lower 
classes often dispensed with the ample rohe-like garment, and c(Mifined 
their dress to the maro or girdle of sufficient breadth, which was 
passed between the thighs. Tlie waist-cloth of the lower cla?5 women 
was mode of ghee-leaxea shredded iine like a fringe, and the belt, to 
which they formed an appendage, was girded round tho waist, with 
the ends hanging down loosely to the middle of the thigh. On festive 
occasions this was the common dressy when it was enwieathed with 
jrarlands of flowers. At certain solemnities the women were Ter]vn'r<Ml 
to mutHo themselves up from head to foot in a large cloth wrapper, 
which gave them an unsightly appearance. Both sexes wore as head 
drc.ss a small cap, or they wound a piece of stuff round their head in 
turban fashion. They frequently protected their eyes from the glaring 
li;,'ht of the sun by attaching to their forehead a sunshade of braid( d 
cocoa-nut leaves. The men dressed their hair in various ways, and in 
the most fanciful manner. Some wore it long loosely flowing in the 
wind ; others cut it sliort, leaving but a single lock unshorn ; or they 
cropped only one side of tlie head. Many were sufficiently stylisli to 
change its colour by means of quickUme or other discolouring sub- 
stances, and they thus presented themselves under a counterfeit 
appearance, aa if they were endowed by nature with brown, purple 
or deep auburn hair. The women wore their liair ordinarily shorty 
and both sexes pulled out the hair under tlie arnij)its. They were in 
th(t hiiLit of batlun^ rei^^ularly every day. and tm coming out of tho 
bulk, aiter their skin was perfectly dry, they rubbed their b«)dy with 
prafumed cocoarnut oil, which xtendered their skin remarkably soft» and 
imparted to it a beautiful gloss. The men and the women delighted 
to adorn themselves with ornamental trinkctf. Their necklaces were 
composed of strings of the red fruit of the pandanu.^, of odoriferous 
koola flowers, of small shells, of birds' bonos, sharks' teeth, worked 
and polished whale bones or pieces of mother-of-pearl Armlets and 
rings of mother-of-pearl and tortoise shell were also worn. In the 
lart'e p"rforations of their ear-lobos they inserted smoiith cylinders of 
wood or iiorn about three inches long; or the holes were hlled up 
with reeds which contained a yellow powder that served as cosmetic 
Daring festal ceremoniea feather-ornaments were considered meet 
clegaut; and the chiefs had their head encircled with a diadem 
surmounted by a nodding, red plume. 

Tattooing was imiversally practised by the Tongas, though it was 

R 
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not a mark uf distinction, nor did it indicate warlike renown ; it was 
simply a fa^ionable mode of omamentation. The operation was per> 
fonned with the dentated wing-bono of a bird, and the colouring 
material rublKjd in was extracted from the juice of the burning nut 
(toui-toni). Their designs presented a variety of figures, and some of 
their tigure-tracingij were really elegant. Tlie men tattooed several 
parts of their body, but more especially tbe lower half of their abdo- 
men and their thighs ; while the women had only the palms of their 
hands punctured, rri 1 sometimes some faint figures were drawn on 
their vivms. The head chiefs weie entirely exempt from the hardship 
of Una pamf ul operation. 

The modem Tongas, especially those who have been subjected to 
the diaeaplinary regulations of the missionaries, haTe adopted tho 
European style of dress ; some of the natives, however, still persist in 
retaining the costume of their forefathers as tho cheapest and most 
comfortable. 

The staple axtides of food of the Tongas were bzead-f mit^ plantains, 

yams and cocoa-nuts, while their animal diet of daily oonsnmption was 
confined to fish and shellfish; and the lower clasfes occasionally par- 
took of the flesh of rats. Hogs, fowls and turtles were delicacies 
exdusively reserved for the chiefs. Cooking was an art which was 
carried to a h^h state of perfection, and they exercised much ingenuity 
in the preparation of the numerous vegetable dishes. They made a 
soup of fish boiled in water mixed with cocoa-nut kernel, which was 
called wai-hoo. Boiled yams wore crushed iu a cocoa-nut emulsion 
{wai-oofi). Ripe batmnas ynsn into slices and were boiled in 
cocoa-nut milk (toot hopa). They prepared various kinds of jellies 
from different sorts of fruits and rooti?. Bread-fruit, after having been 
beaten, was cut up into small pieces and was eaten with cocoa-nut 
emulsion and the juice of the sugar-cane, or of the ti root^^ There 
ware many other prBpaiations» each of which had a distinct name, and 
were composed of fermented bread-fmit» fermented plantain paste, and 
cocoa-nut dressed in many different ways. Taro leaves were cooked 
with a piece of hog's flesh or in sea water. Their meat dishes, such 
as pork, birds, turtle and h&h were prepared with equal care. Their 
cooking apparatus for baking purposes was the weU«known oven dug 
in the ground, lined with heated stones^ where the article to be cooked 
was deposited covered with banana Icr^vcs and a layer (A oarth. 
iMthoui^h they liad no fixed hours for eating, yet ordinarily they took 
tixeir meals an hour or two after midday and at sunset; and as tiiey 
retired to sleep at nightfiill, and tose at the dawn of the morning, they 
sometimes indulged in a lunch when tiiey awoke at midnight. Banana 
leaves were used as plates, and their fingers answered the purpose of 
knives and forks. Though there existed no restrictive custom wliich 
prevented the women from eating with the men, yet they hardly ever 
took their repast in large companies eveik on public occasions; but 
men of inferior laok were prohibited from eating in the presence of 

their pi!per!'>r«. 
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As they rose at the break of day and took no regular breakfast, the 
liiirher classes nut for a drinking bout; kava being the precious 
bi^verage Uiat was served up to them. The infusion was obtained by 
ezpTessing the sap of the root of the Piper methytHeum, after it had 
been sh'ghtly chewed and mixed with saliva that acted as ferment^ to 
which a certain quantity of water was adJoil. It has a sweetisli, 
biting taste, and if taken in largo doses produces intoxication. Among 
the aristocratic classes, or on special occasions, Uie preparation and tho 
serving up of the kava was attended with tedious eeremonial forms, 
and the strictest observance of etiquette. The whole community 
pPTiprally a --^ inMeJ principally composed of men; and the brad-chief 
or the most dislinguislied noble presided at tlie ceremony assisted by 
his dependents of the first rank called rnata boolais^ whose duty it 
was to watch over the strict oheervanoe of the prescribed regubtiona^ 
and give thdr orders accordingly. The company formed a saperior, 
inferior and external circle, all being seated according to their rank 
and station at a greater or less distancr> from the presiding chief; and 
the kava was served in conformity wiik tliia hierarchical gradation, 
men of the highest rank haTing precedence. The external circle was 
occnpied by the common people who were considered as spectators, 
and formed no part of the kava party. The order being given, tlie 
kava root was brought by a servant from the house of tha cliief, and 
was delivertid to the man expresiily appointed for this purpose who 
deiined it and luroke it into small pieces with a muss^ dieU or a 
whalebone scraper. After this operation had been dnly performed 
the root was distributed to the young men of tho inferior and external 
circle who had fair, clean teeth ; for it was designed that they should 
chew the portion entrusted to them. Every morsel that had under- 
gone the chewing process was taken ont of the mouth with the fingers 
and was placed upon a banana leaf. As soon as the mastication was 
completed tlie banana-leaf receptacles, which contained tlio quantity 
chewed by each, were passed from hand to hand until they reached 
the chief manager, wlio deposited tho chewed material received in a 
laige bowl, which stood before him. If the quantity was deraned 
sufficient by the chief, the mata-honlai called out : ^^paloo" "mixl" 
and the manager, after having washed his hands, immediately took up 
the root contained in the bowl and forcibly compressed it. One of 
the assislants was then ordered to pour in the water contained in the • 
cocoannnt hulls that stood clom by. This having been done, the 
fibrous material was collected in a bundle, and the whole mass was 
strained through a net of coarse irregiilnr meshes. Tho kfiva Ihtis 
prepared was covered with the fibres oi ihe compressed root, which 
floated on the aur£ses^ and this arrangement required much skill, and 
wasacoompttshedaoeoidingto rule, accomimnied by certain movements 
and gestures. Several persons of the exterior circle were in the mean* 
time enjployed to make the drinking cups of banana leaf ; tho two 
ends being closed in a peculiar mauuer with loaf tibrea. The liquid 
being ready for distributioii, and the fact having been solemnly 
announced, the cups were oidsied to be filled. The chief manager 
took up a bundle of the fibnms root material which floated on the top 
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of the liquid, nn«l np[>lying aome pressure, he let Uic Imvo, thus oozing 
out, flow into tlie cup hchl up hy one- ul tlie men of llif inferior circle. 
The mnta-hocldi, haviiif; been iiiforriM 1} that the liquor had been poured 
out, caiit'ii out uloud the miiiie ui liie pfei^oii lo whom it was to be 
pre.^ented, wh(^ to indicate the place where he sat, clapped his hands 
twice together. The waiter in presenting the cup. cither maintained a 
standing or crouching position accordinj^ to the rank and dignity of 
the party «crv<j<i Tho chiff at tlio head of the circle onlinnrily 
received llie liret or tliiid cup, unless a chief or his representative 
from another island was present; and the first cup was always dne to 
him who fumiahod the kava root as a free gift. Belatively speaking 
hut few persons of tho vast ftp«5*»ml)Iy sliarfd the privilege of partaking 
of the precious liquor, but ordinarily a suflicient quantity was supplied 
to regale the dignitaries of the superior circle, and their relations seated 
in the inferior and sometimes even in the nterior drele. A kam 
party was the indisp< n le concomitant of public festiTitics and reli- 
gious ceremonies, and it was a prevalent form of etiquett^^ and a mark 
of honour at the reception of a distinguished stranger. It wa^i also a 
common practice to bake a considmibTe qnantity of yams, which were 
distribvted among the company that formed the kava party. 

Among the modern nobles and high official classes the table is often 
fitted up with fine linen, plate and cut glaa? ware. All the European 
viands pix'pared by professional cooks are served up in profusion, and 
champagne and soda water are not wanting at their social entertain* 
nicnts. 

The Ton{:,'a8 were distinguished from the re^t of the Oceanians in 
having created a distinct hereditary class of professional artisans and 
mechanics culled iafo&nga; und the practice of the art. to which they 
were individually devoted, was transmitted from father to son. The 
fa ratasy or canoe-builders were very skilfnl, and their workmanships 
with their inefHeieTit tools, was very creditable to their ingenuity as 
well as to their industry. Their boats were built of boards fastened 
together by cords, which, passing through ridges at the edge of the 
contiguous pieces, were tied inside ; and the joints were so perfect 
that the seams could scarcely be perceived on the outside. The bow 
and stem were provided with a kiiul of quarter-deck occnpying al>out 
one tbir^l of the whole length, while the niidtUe portion was open, 
and was sometimes omamented wiih a row of whitu »hulla attuchcd 
to slender projections cut out of the frame pieces. The canoes were 
finished with great caie» and were polished with pumice stone. The 
single canoes had an otitricrger attached to them to prevent their 
iij>setting. They were sometimes navigated with sails ; but more ordi- 
narily they were propelled by means of paddles, the blades of which 
were short and narrow at the end and bioad in the middlei The 
double canoes were vessels of considerable capacity ; they were fiEom 
sixty to seventy feet long and from four to five feet wide, with the 
bow and gtern terminating in a jjoint. The two buat^ were connected 
in a parallel Une about six feet apart by strong transverse beams 
secured by cords to the bulwarks of the two reapecUTe Tesseb. Other 
etoss poles supported by staunehions were fixed to the bodies of tiie 
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canoes, and over these bonrvis wfvo laid, which formed a solid plat- 
form ; here a movuljle mast was stLppcd tliat supported a somewhat 
crooked yard-arm, on which a luteeu or trian^rular sail of matting was 
hoisted. A Uttlo shed was also erected on the platform for tlie pro> 
teetum of the crew from sun and weather. Their working tools were 
▼8x7 primitive. The hatchets or adzes were made of a smooth black 
stoDP ; sharks' teeth fixed in wooden handles wore iwed as au^^ers or 
piercers ; iish skin, stretched on a tlat piece of wood, served as rasp ; 
sharp-edged shells were thdr kniTes, and a shark's tooth was their 
chisel for carving* The professional housebuiMers called lanrfa-faU 
were workmen who constructed the sacred and other public buildings 
and the dwellings of the c)i!< f< ; but among the common people each 
man built his own hut| wiiicii required some labour, but very little 
mechaniod skill and much less taste. The famo-U was an artisan of 
the first order. He practised the art of cutting whales' teeth by split* 
ting th« in lun^,'ituiliiially, wliilu ho shaped both parts so as to j^'ivo 
them the original form. They were pierced at the thickest end, and 
were then strung on a cord in such a manner thut they closely fitted 
each other and formed a neckband bristling with pointsi This was 
ail ornament of great value and was reserved for the highest chiefs. 
Tilt; d'/ia Jcohrifjag were tlie net-makers wlio knotted their nets of 
bark libro or of the hu^k of the cocoa-nut. The operation of tattooincj 
was also perfumed by professional artibls. The auviug of cIuIjs was 
practised by the tongui'akao ; but in later time the embellishment 
was exclusively confined t(; the liuidla 

But the ^Tt at ma?s of the Tongas were employed in agriculture and 
fishing. The kai-fanann or the tillers of the soil were all toons ; they 
were very laborious and paid much ultentiou to their work. Their 
cultivation was extremely neat, and bananas and yams were planted 
with such regularity that the rovrg ware perfectly parallel in every 
directioiL The hread-fiuit and cocoa nut trees were not set out with 
any order, but were scattered about in the plantation, and after they 
had grown to a certain height they needed but little care on the part 
of the planter. Their only agrienltafal instroment was the digging 
sUdc (AoooX which had a fiat blade with a sharp cutting edge at the 
lower extremity, serving' the purpose of a spade. For more convenient 
manipulation a cross piece was attached to the upper end of the handle, 
and a support for the foot to exert sufficient downward pressure was 
fastened above the narrow blade. They were not very expert fisher- 
men, and the oidy fishing tackle they used were nets, three*pronged 
gicrs and hnoks: of mot1ier-of- pearl. 

The manufacture of bark cloth mats and baskets was entirely left 
to the women who loved to pass their idle time in this light and use* 
ful labour. Hie finest material called gnatoo was made of the bark 
of the paper mulberry. The bark, after having boon stripped ofT the 
tree, was beaten with wooden mallets grooved on two sides, so as to 
enlarge it, give it the proper thickness, and render it more firm and 
pliant * It was {tinted with vegetable eolouis ol various kinds, and 
was printed in stripes and chequers and other designs. The stamp 
was formed of the dried leaves of the paonga sewn together, which 
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were afterwards variously embroidered with the fibres of the rnpoa-nut 
husk, aiid when thus prepared they were tied tu the convex side of a 
half cylinder. The whole stamp was covered with the colouring 
iDAteritil and waa applied to the gnatoOf which became uniformly 
stained in all its parts except the embroidered designs which were 
most prominently marked. To give it a bright glossy varnish it was 
rubbed with the JUa sap which imparted to it an elegant finish. The 
smaller pieeea were parted together with the pulp of the toe berry. 
The plain bark cloth which was neither coloured nor figured was 
called fapa. An inferior article was supplied from the bark of the 
young bread-fruit tree ^vhi -h was principally used as a mourning gar- 
ment during the funeral ceremoniea. The finest mats, called gnajir 
gnqfit were woven d paadaniu leaf. Strong mate worn by the 
common people, while paddling their canoeg, to protect themselves 
from the spray of the waves, were made of the bark of tlio aJongn tree 
which is a species of banana. Pandanus leaves were nscd in the 
manufacture of sleejiing mats {tala)^ which varied in size from six by 
three to seven by six feet, and to render them more compact they 
were lined. The la at saU mats were made of the same material, and 
were braided in a manner so as to conibiile lightness with strength. 
The takaj">o.'< or f!oor mats were bniidod of young cocoa-nut loaves 
which were also employed for weaving the toUaoos or waii mats that 
were ornamented with various designs, and served as protection 
against the inclemency of the weather. In addition to aE these 
various kinds of mattinL: lliey had roof mats {baula) wliich wore made 
by men and women indiscriminately. Tiicir basket work prej-euted 
much variety as well aa taste. 2blauy of their kaios or baskets were 
made of the same materiali as their mats ; but some of the smaller 
kind, which were braided of the root-fibrils of the cocoa-nut tree inter- 
twined with the fibre of the husk, resembled wickerwork in appear- 
ance. They were frequently painted in various colours, and were 
ornamented with shell embroidery. The large baskets made of cocoa- 
nut leafi which served the purpose of storing away provisions and 
ol^ects of value, were mostly manufactured by the men. The women 
sometimes aranscd themselves by cutting long teeth out of the ribs of 
the cocoa-nut leaf, and arranging them and tying them together in 
the form of a comb. The lower class females twisted thread and 
cord by rolling with their hand the fibre of the cocoa>nut husk over 
their thighs. Of these twisted filaments their cordage and ropes were 
twined as well as their fishing lines. Their needles were cut of the 
bones of enemies killed in battle, which were used for sewing mata 
together that served as sails. Their stools, which were also used as 
piUows^ were made of a single block of brown or black wood, having 
a concave upper .surface, with four slronjj; legs and circular feet cut 
out of the under surface ; and sometimes they were finely polished and 
were inlaid with aylit whales' teeth. 

The chiefs were gentlemen of leisure, and as they had no active 
duties to perform they passed their time in conversation witli their 
official dependents ; or they superintended the cultivation of their 
lauds ; directed the labours for the confitruction of theii houses and 
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caQoes, and presided at the celebration of religious ceremouieii aud at 
kaoa parties. 

The kngimge of the Tongas forms an integral branch of the Malay- 
Polynesian languagee, and has the greatest atfmity with the dialects of 
New Zealand, Tahiti and Marquesas, witii which it agrees in almost 
all its grammatical forms and idiomatic expressions. It has been 
reduced to iffriting by the miasionaries who have contrived, in the 
tianalation of the Bible, to express every word by means of five 
Towels and twelve consonants. Jklany words of ihh lanji^iiage are of 
Fijian origin — a nation with whom they formerly entertained the 
closest commercial and social interconrse. The prevalence of the 
vowel sounds in the formation of words renders the Tonga langoage 
soft and melodious. Its vocabulary is sufficiently copious; its mode 
of expression is energetic without detracting in the least from its 
natural gracefulness. The language was spoken, in its purest aud 
most poUshed fonn, in the refined social circle of the chiefs, where 
the manners were somewhat elegant, the intercourse ceremonious, and 
where the deference due to the jialriarchal head of the comninnity 
produced a reliuemeut of ideas, and perfect propriety of expression. 
Many of the terms used by the lower order were here, as they are 
everywhere else, coarse and vulgar, and they were made amusing 
subjects of ridicule among Hut h^^her classes. The Tongas were fond 
of passing their time in conversational entertainments which they 
sometimes continued till ten or eleven o'clock at ni^ht ; and even if 
they awoke after some hours' sleep they frequently called up some of 
their friends to renew some interesting topic of conversation. 

The intellectual knowledge of the Tongas was of a low onler« 
They believed that the earth wa? flat, ar. l was bounded on all sldo<? 
by the horizon ; tlmt the mm, the inoou ami the stars passed in their 
course across the i»ky, and returned by an unknown route to the 
point whence they started ; that the spots in the moon represented a • 
woman in a sittiDg posture occupied in heating haric cl(^; and that 
eclipses were caused by thick clouds passing ov< r tlu* (li«ks of the 
Bun and the moon. Their system of numeration was well developed ; 
they could count as high as a million ; * they had distinct words up 
to ten ; the tens were expressed by a multiple number, and a hundred 
and a thousand were designated by specific terms. 

Their medical practice was principally coTifuied to local modes of 
treatmenti and their internal remedies consisted almost exclusively of 
v^table infusions. ^Needing and scarification with sharp -edged 
sliells were employed to sUay local pain and reduce inflammation. 
Ob.'Jtinate tumours were treated by the application of a kind of moxa 
in the form of burning iapa, wilh tlie oltjfct of inducing sui>i)uration. 
In inflammation of the eyes a counter-stimuiaut was apphed to the 
outer tunic by rubbing over it a certain plant bristling with numerous 
fine stings, or by wsaUng it with vegetable add or the bitter juice of 
a certain piantb TetanuSi to which they were much subject^ was oounter- 
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acted, upon the homoeopathic principle, by passing a reed wetted with 
oaliva into the urethm of the patient, thus producing a violent irrito^ 
tion and hemorrliage ; and in aggravated cases they attached a thread 
to the upper end of the reed which was pushed against the peritnnoum 
where the operator made a slight incision, took hold of the tiiroad 
white the reed was withdrawn. The thread thus acted as a seton, 
and was from time to time drawn up and down, which gave rise to 
violent pain and a copious discharge of blooiL They relieved the 
swelling of tho testicles by castration. Dislocations and fractures 
were effectually reduced, and the means employed were safe and 
rational In case of spraiiis they had reoourw to friction with a 
mixture of oil and water, always rubbing the part affected in the 
same direction from the smaller to the larger ramification of the blood- 
vessels. 

Tho music of the Tongas was sufficiently melodious, rather lively 
than plaintive, somewhat monotonous, though it comprised a consider- 
ablc number of notes of tha octave. Their song's were mosUy of the 
recitative kind, or they were national ballads referrin.,' to some remark- 
able public evt nls. Many of them were, however, merely designed to 
serve a^ accumpauimoiits lo va|-ious kinds of dances or ceremonies, or 
to xegolate the movements of the oars in jiropelling tlieir canoesL 
Their musical instrunn nls furnished no indication of a rcnl dcvelop- 
nipnt of the nuipionl art. Their drum {tia/a) was made of a section 
of a hollow tree trunk tiiree or four feet long, closed up at both ends, 
having a horizontAl slit three inches long at tho side. Placed length- • 
wise upon two wooden blocks it was beaten with thick cylindrical 
hammers of hard wood attached to bamboo sticks, thus producing a 
strong, penetrating sound. Tho fango- favffo was a nofse- flute of 
bamboo closed at one end, which was pierced on the upper side with 
four finger-holes, and with one hole beneath for the action of the 
thumb. The player stopped up his left nostril with his left thumb 
and blew the instrument with his right nostril, by applying it to tho 
hole at the extremity. T!io toi^cs produced wore soft, grave and 
varied; but ordinarily the fiute was only played as an accon)i)animent 
to the song called oooe. They were also acquainted with the pan-pi|)o 
composed uf eight or ten reed tubes ; but they did not understand the 
art of toning them in ])f?i fect aecr>iil. The roaring sounds of tiie conch 
trumpet were their most stirring war muHic. 

Although the Tongas were very ceremunious at their kain parties 
and in the presence of superiors, yai among their equals their rules of 
etiquette were quite simple. On meeting they saluted each other by 
touching noses, a\u\ when a present wa> t;ITered to them they returned | 
thanks by raising tho o])ji'( t received above their head. 

The Tongas were foud of amusement and the gaieties of life. Much 
of their time was psssed in attending kava puties ; but then most 
elegant diversion was the dance. Large companies of young people 
assembled to (^xercise tlieir limbs by torclili^'lil durin::^ their ni^'btly 
festivitiea Un tliese occasions the youn^ maidens of graceful form 
and comely features were profusely adorned with wreaths of odoriferous 
flowers^ with their limbs but lightly draped or siniply entwined with 
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ffkm leavflflL The moTomento of ihe dancera were ezeeuted with con- 
siderable elegance and admitable grace, and their steps and figures 
followed t*acli othor in measured cadence with the greatest exactness 
and with complelo iinifornjity. They formed a circle arnl bei^an to 
sing a soft melodious air, to which responses were made by thu chorus, 
and the stmina wen thus repeated alteinately ; at the same time the 
dancers made various graceful movements witli their arms, and stepped 
forwanl and bru-kwanl witli one foot; then they turned their faces 
towartls tlie spectators, advanced and then retreated slowly. Next 
two of the performers stepped out from the circle from an opposite 
direction, and as they met they passed each other, and continued &e 
same movements all round the circle. Then two advanced and pex^ 
formed the same evolutions, and this was repeated until all the 
mombers of the circle had followed the same train of motion. The 
music now changed into a much quicker measure, and the danceia 
quickened their steps accordingly ; they made a kind of half-turn by 
leapini,' ; they clapp' il th< ir hands, snapped their fingors, and repeated 
some wonls conjointly with the chorus. At the close the musical 
strain acquired extraordinary quickness, and the varied attitudes and 
gestures of the dancers displayed the utmost vigour and dexterity, 
which often, though undesignedly, bordered on the indecent. One of 
their night dances, which was called rrnn-Iaoo- fala, Avas executed by 
ninety-six men diviiled into four rows of twenty-four each, who 
brandished an oar ami dis<played their agility in a great number of 
movements accompanied by characteristic gestures, at once rapid, 
graceful and noble. The measure was indicated by the song sung 
V»Y a number of chiefs, with tlic drtimmer in the centre, who beat 
time u[K)n his in?trnment. Tlie mati-taoo-jHujui was a day dunce, and 
was performed by forty-eight men, of whicii the measure was regu- 
lated by forty warriors placed in two lines, who accompanied the 
dance with the choral song. 

The noble.s and their immediate dependents were passionately 
addicted t< » a game c ilK;d f>.n</in\ widch was either played by two persons 
singly, or by two who ha«l each a partner. The two players stood in 
front of each other, each holding five bits of wood in his left hand. 
The one who commenced the play suddenly raised his right hand 
either open or closed or with the index fni-'' r only extended, and 
the other was required, without a moments delay, to present his 
right hand in precisely the same manner, or in default of it he lost 
a point f while on the other hand if he succeeded in matching his 
adversary it became his turn to play. The player wlio made one of 
the usual gestnres five times in .succession withont Ijeing reproduced 
by the other, dropj^od one of the little sticks held in his left hand, 
ami he who first dropped all his sticks was declared the winner. One 
of their martial games was called tolo which was played by hurling, in 
three trials, the greatest number of lances, so as to penetrate a soft 
piece of wood about nine inches in diameter, attached to the top of a 
post, five or six feet hi^h. They ako performed a gymnastic feat of 
considerable daring whde indulging in tiieir daily bath. The cham- 
pions of the contest were required to transport a heavy stone under 
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wat» at a depth of ten feet and to a distance of a hundred yards in 

a stnii;,'lit line traced out by two posts. Swimming matches were 
c ruTnoii, and as they were exceileut divers they delighted in surf- 
swituoiing. 

As the forests contained no animal^ which thOT could pntrae in 
the chase, their hnnting excnnions vrero all artificial, and were simply 
an oljject of recroation ; and on account of the expense involved the 
exercise was chiefly confined to t)i<' du'efs and nobles. Tlie bow and 
arrow, which were never used for war purpoBe-s, were exclusively em- 
ployed in these pleasure hunts. To catdi water-hens, called /ono-Woi, 
male and female birds were trained to act as decoys. They were kept 
in separate cages which were placed in sight of each other, an l n - tlfey 
made considerable noiso by the flapping of their wings they attracted 
the birds of their s|>ecie8, which were killed by the archers, who were 
concealed behind a trellis lightly coveted by green branches. But the 
fat-hunt (/ana gooma) was the most exciting of all their outdoor 
amusements, in which people of inferior rank were allowed to parti- 
cipate. Men were sent out to the locality, which was selected as 
hunting ground, to scatter roasted nuts (6ooAt) previously crushed 
with theur teeth, that served as bait ; and to prevwt the intrusion of 
outsiders tabu sticks were raised over the ground as they marched 
along. The hunters, led by the chiefs, formed two bands who marched 
in single hie armed with bows and arrows. The hrst in the file aimed 
at a rat in front of him, all the others shot sideways or in their rear, 
and those that had once discharged tlieir weapon changed places with 
those that followed them, so that the first became last and the 
last first They were amply sujijtliod with provisions and a collation 
was prepared on the ground, of which ull tiie hunters partook. They 
cauglit pigeons by means of small nets with a narrow opening and 
att(u;hcd to a rod twelve feet long. The hunters were concealed in 
small huts in beehive form about five feet high, and pierced by a 
transverse slit to enal)le them to manoeuvre their hand nets. To serve 
as decoy one of the parties attached a pigeon to a long string which 
was fixed to a rod, so that it could fly to a considerable distance, 
which brought along coveys of wild pigeons, of which each hunter 
attempted to s'ccnre a.*? many as came within reach. The young fre- 
quently engaged in the manly exercises of wrestling, in sham fights 
with the club, in boxing, and fencing with lances. The hiko was a 
game played by the women. They threw up five balls, and made 
them i>ass from one hand to the other, taking care that four halls 
remained constantly suspended in tlie air. The movements were 
regulated by the measure of a song, and the player gained a point if 
she tinislied the song without missing. 

The Tonga women were treated with mudi respect and constdenir 
tion by the men. Ko hard labours were ever performed by them, 
and they were engaged in such occupations only as were suitable to 
their sex. They maintained their dignity and rank even if their 
husbands were of an inferior class; but if their husbands held a 
superior social position they gained much in dignity, while their lords 
etyoyed no other advantage but that derived from their extensivo 
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property. Ladies were even invested with the chieftainship, and 
thoir high tank ma tnpported hj nmntroiu attendantB and mate' 
boolaU If a woman adopted a child, she became its mother, and 
vraa legally recognised as such ; aud Luth the foster-mother and 
adoptive child contracted reciprocal duties and miittial obh'gationa. 
Unmarried women, especially those who were not betrothed during 
early infancy, enjoyed perfect freedom of action, and they had the 
privilege of disposing of their person at pleasnie, not in licentiooa 
amotlts or debauchery, but by bostowing their favours upon a level", 
who had won their heart by dint of presents and attentions aud other 
tokens of attachment. Prostitution, in the true sense of the word, 
waa a profeeBional pnnnit^ and was ezdusiyely confined to eomo 
women of the lowest classes. But none of the young girls, no matter 
to what class they beloiiircrl, over indulged in indiscriminate inter- 
course for hire, nor did they allow any undue liberties to be taken 
with them by their own people, aud much less by strangersL The 
danghters of the chiefs, who were generally hetrothed from infancy, 
preserved their virginity {taihence) intact, and to protect them a^^ainst 
every temptation two female attendants were constantly at their side, 
night and day ; and in token of their virgin purity they suffered their 
hflir to remain nncnt np to the day of marriage. Married women 
were hound to absolute fidelity, and they were geneially faithful 
wives ; but intimidated by the fear of resentment, females of the 
lower orders oftm yielded themselves up to comply with the wishes 
of the chiefs. In cases of adultery both parties were exi>osed to the 
▼engeanoe of the i^jvred husband, who poeaesaed the right of killing 
hia faithless wife ; which happened, however, very rarely ; as he 
generally contented himself with the simple act of repudiation. Al- 
though most of the Ton{,'aa had but one wife, yet poly j miy prevailed 
among the higher classes ; and the chiefs generally married a con- 
siderable number of women who took position in the family house* 
hold according to their rank. The husband could divorce his wife 
by simply telling her " to leave ; ** and as soon as the fatal word was 
prfmouni L'd she became her own mistress, and acquired all the riglits 
and privileges of a i^iugle woman. The consent of the parents was 
indispensably necessary before a young girl could give heieelf away in 
maniage; and to accomplish tlie object proposed the suitor generally 
sent a present of provisions to the father of the damsel of his choice, 
which, if accepted, the proposal was comnmnicated to the daughter, 
who hardly ever refused to comply with the wishes of her parents. 

The marriage was celebrated with hot few coemonial formalitie& 
The bridegroom conducted the bride to his own family dwelling, and 
«ye a feaf?t, to which the friends of both families were invited. 
When the daughter of a chief was married, the bride was introduced 
to the assembly of invited friends at the head of a procession of 
women. An abundant feast waa provided to regale the guests, and 
at the close of the rcpa.^t the female attendants of the bride conducted 
her in procession to the apartment prepared for the occasion ; while 
the wedding guests spent the night in dancing and various othui 
entertainments. 
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The (ui-tonga or cliicf dignitary of the island was not regularly 
married to any woman ; but the daughter of the king was his first 
female companion, and it was her sou wlio became his successor. 
After she bad bome to him two or three children she returned to lier 
father^s family, and the tuirUmga was at liberty to make choice among 
the nohks of any young mai<len that struck his fancy, and as this 
f-cUttiun \va.s considered a lii^'h honour, his expressed preference 
received instant attention, and tiie maiden thus favoured accepted the 
offer with the greatest alacrity. The sister of the fm-hmrfa, who was 
next to him in rank — for there was none equal to her in dignity, was 
prcohided from the privile«^e of contmctin;^^ marriage, but she possessed 
the ri-ht of bestowing lier favour on any one she fancied, and she 
could change her lovers at pleasure, but she never condescended to 
abandon herself to men of inferior rank. A woman of the highest 
class that married a man of infi rior rank did not, on this account, 
lo?o ca«te among her class, but lu r dignity rpTiiaiiied intact, and tlio 
children followed the rank of the mother ; and while the husband was 
the master of the domestic establishment, he was bound to perform 
the ceremony of prostration (moe'inoe) in the presence of his wife before 
he could sit down to take his meals. 

Children were affeetionat* ly treated by their mc^tlier, they were 
suckled for several yeara, and were only weaned after they could walk. 
Male children were circumcised or rather supercised at a certain age, 
and the operation, which consisted in the excision of a small portion 
of the foreskin, was only jwrformed for the sake of cleanliness and 
had neither a religions nor a political chamctcr. Boys were educated 
according to their station, and were instructed in ail tluj manly exer- 
cises suitable to their rank ; and girls, under the watchful guardianship 
of their mother, were tmined in the domestic duties usually performed 
by their sex. 

The Tongas looked upon death a? a groat calamity ; and if one of 
their nearest relatives was dangerously sick they imagined that they 
could bring about the reeoyery of the patient who was dear to them, 

or with whom thoy were connected by ties of interest, by having the 

fir?t joint of the little finger of their left hand cut off with the stone 
hatchet, a kind of sacrifice offered to the spirit of eviV 'I'ld it i.«i 
even said that when a chief was allectcil with a dangerous malady 
children were immolated for the restoration of his health. 

The h<mourB they jtaid to the dead were very extravagant, and it 
may even be considered as a sen:=^el^■^s fanaticism inspired by in''rili- 
nate atlection or by s\ii>er<titiou8 fear. lunnediately after the deatii 
of a relative the body was removed frum the family dwelling, and was 
earned on a hurdle to the funeral hut placed in front of the ftCirtcka 



J The f '(Y^a na'jwi coiis'sl^ in cutting off the first j<jint of tli-;' little finger, ami 
offering it to the gods, Ihusi to obtain tl^a recovery uf u sick ivlative. The tiiiger is 
Btretclied upon a piece of wood, a cutting instrument is applied to the articulu'.ion, 
and a blow with a mallet or a gtone finishes the o^mtion. To staunch the blood 
the amputated finger is exposed to the strong and thick vapour produced by barbing 
fresh grass. The wound is left two days witliout waslnng ami it is then cleane'l. 
Tho ceremony is repeated at every dangerous illiiess uf a ut^uf relative. D UrvUle's 
Yoj«g6iS vol. iv., r«rt I., p. 315. 
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or family toinl) wlioro it \va^ depo'itcd upon a quantity of haik cloth 
spread upon the ground. The mortuary liut was closed with curtains 
of coarse black gnatooy reaching from iho euves to the ground. To 
rotatd the putrefying process the body was rubbed with perfumed oil 
of sandalwood, and the nearest relations and friends, who fonned a 
circle arnniul it, indulged in the loudest demonstrations of jrrief. 
Their dok^some moans and plaintive cries were most heartrfiuling ; 
they demeaned themselves as if the most frantic despair and the most 
inetrievable wretchedness bad taken possession of their soul; they 
knocked out their teeth with a stone, struck a shark's tooth into their 
scalp until Mood flowed in stroani?, tlirust sp^^ars into the inner part 
of their thigiis, and into their sides below the armpits, and lacerated 
themselves about their checks in the most dreadful manner. Tho 
mournful scene continued all night, and on the moming of next day 
the Viody was tr.uisported to the fai tuka. The friends who attended 
the funeral, f(jirraed a procession, ringing in altemato strains, nnd in a 
loud voice, to give the signal to all who might be on the road to hide 
themselves, so as to sToid the danger of being killed for the sacrilegious ' 
act of having penuittod themselves to be seen. Having marched some 
distance to a certain locality tliey braided small baskets of cocoa-nut 
leaves, which were fUlcd with pand, and of which the men carried two 
on a stick across their shoulder ; while the women lx)re along one sup- 
ported on their left hip, Tliey then directed their way to the fdi-toka^ 
and as soon as the body had been deposited in the grave and the 
excavation had been fdle<l up, tho contents of tlio l)a.^ket3 were emptied 
on tho top of the tomb, tlins raising a kind of mound which was 
covered with cocoa-nut leaves and mats. The funeral hut, in which 
the corpse had been laid out in state, was taken to pieces^ and the 
materials were thrown with the baskets in a hole dug near the fdi-toha. 
Tilt' relatives; on their rctuni to their dwelling, cut thi-ir hair short, 
l»urnt their chet kd with a lighte«l roll of hark elnth, and to make it 
bleed a corra-sive berry was applied to the wound; a circular streak 
two inches in diameter was then traced with the blood that ooaed out, 
which gave to tho face a hideous aspect. The wound Was rubbed 
each day with tlu- berry to keep it from healing. The men refrained 
from cutting their beard, aiid secluded tliemstdves in a temporary hut 
during the period of moorning wlucli lasted twenty days. The cere- 
monial forms of montning were renewed, from time to'time, by the 
neareit relatives who visited the tomb of the deceased on stated days. 
The women, who were charged with the duty of preparin;:; tlie body 
for interment, were tabued ; they were not allowed to leave the tomb 
except for a short time when taking their meals ; and they were even 
required to sleep at the/oWofto. One of theee female guardians, wb» 
was relieved by others at certain intervals, was constantly watchiof; 
that the torch, which was lighted in froTit of the grave, did not become 
extinct. No man was permitted to ptiss the jai iohOy unless he was 
compelled to do so by the necessity of the circumstances, when he was 
obliged to walk in s alow and measured alep^ with his head bowed 
down and his hands joined before him ; and the respect due to the 
dead ei^oioed upon Mm not to cany any load upon bis shoulders, but 
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simply Ix ar it in his arms or his hands. For a period of twenty days 
the mourners laid aside their fine gnatoo costume, and dressed iu cuati»e 
nato. But after the time of mourning bad expired whieh, witk dis> 
tant relations was limited to ten days, they wore as half-moaming 
fine hark cloth near the akin, while they attU letained the mat coveting 
as their outer dress. 

On the death of the tiU-tmga the usual funeral ceremonies were 
performed, and on the (lay the burial took place eveiy individTial ou 
the island of every rank, age and sex had their head shaved. All the 
vahi.'ible nrtirl of luxury and utility, bcloriL;iiig to tho deceased, wcro 
buried with hiiu ; and he was accompanied in his long journey to 
anotlier world by his lirst wife iu a sacrificial capacity. The cei'emonies 
of moitming were continued for four months, and the mat costume was 
worn to the end of the third month. The male inhabitants of the 
island let llieir beard grow, and they abstained from rubhini,' their 
body witli oil for a wholn month. T!ie professional female moumerj? 
remained at the Jdi-toka day and niglit during a period of two months 
without ever leaving it except for the purpose of eating in the neigh- 
bouring huts. After the body had been duly disposed of in the 
fm-f"ka, in a vault constructed of niadrcporic stone cut in the requisite 
dimcnsious, all those in attendance at the funeral ceremonies to the 
number of several thousand, who were provided with a torch of cocoa- 
nut wood (lomtf), and a hanaoa leaf (bolata) to receive the ashes of the 
torcli, sat down about two Iiundrcd and fifty feet from the tomb 
dressed in their meanest apparel One of the female mourners, having 
given the signal for the people to approach, they advanced ahout a 
hundred and thirty feet, and then again squatted down on their heels. 
Then two of the masters of ceremonies blew the conch trumpet, while 
six others, with lighted torches in their hand, marched down from the 
summit of the fa'i-toka, and passing between the people and the tomb, 
they again ascended the elevated spot agitating their torches in the 
air. Thoee that made up the f uneml eseort then broke their banana 
leaves, and ran<xing themselves in a line they followed the torch-bearers 
wlio ascended tiio mound and marched round the fa'i-folti. On cominj.; 
down tliey ihrew away their tomes and bolafa.s and took up their 
former position. After the ground had been cleared to a cerUiin 
distance from the faHrtoka, the people retired to their temi>orary huts. 
At nightfall the conch trumpets were again sounded, and a song wiia 
chanted in a recitative strain before tlie tomb. In the meantime sixty 
men jtresented themselves outside of {]'n\fm.-ioka, and one of the female 
mourners approaching addretised them lu these words : " 0 men ! you 
aie assembled here to perform certain duties which are imposed upon 
you, rise and act in a manner, so as to discharge your obli^tions 
without fail." Having thus delivered this sententious exhortation she 
retired; and the men advanced, and each depnsitcil his excrements 
and then withdrew, ^'ext morning the wive^i and daughters of the 
chiefs and of the nobles of the highest xank, accompanied by their 
attendants, marched along in procession to the fdi-toka carrying baskets 
in their hand and being provided with a large shell. Arrived at the 
designated spot they considered it the most meritorious act of religious 
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humility to clear away the excrements deposited thoro the previous 
evening, and they carried tkeni oS in the baskets thuy had brought 
for this purpose. This act of volvntary debaaemaii web repeated 
fourteen daya in succession. On the sixteenth day the procession of 
the women again took place, but tliis time tliey were dressed in tlieir 
holiday costume, and were adorned with the most beautiful Hower- 
(^lands. Tliey again carried baskets and shells but they were 
oititely new ; they mimieked tiieir former aetiona and gave them- 
eelves the appearance as if they were to perform the duties of the 
previous days, while the ground was perfectly clean. Durin*,' the first 
mouth after the burial an immense (juantity of provisions of every 
kind was distributed among the people ; and as a counterpoise to this 
extravagant Ubeiality a tabu was proclaimed, which continned for 
eight or ten months. 

The Tungas had no real notion of a future state of reward and 
punishment, and consequently the existence of heaven and hell had 
never suggested itself to their mind. They thought, that men were 
aocoontable beings and were responsible for their acts; bnt they sup- 
posed that crimes and iqjnsMce would be punished upon earth. Their 
idea about the soul was somewhat philosophical. They imagined that 
the soul is to the body what the perfume is to the flower, atul as such 
they considered it as an impalpable aeriform substance, which pervades 
the body during life, but suddenly passes away at the hour of death ; 
they thought that its active force is more especially concentrated in 
the right ventricle of the heart ; that the brain is but the seat of 
memory ; and that the liver contains the esseuce of energy and courage. 
The living, immaterial principle which they supposed to be the ani- 
mating element of the eguis and mata-boolaU they believed to be 
immortal, and they attributed to it the same spiritual essence as they 
did to their divinities or hotuas. They had the power of imparting 
inspiration to the priest^ and of appearing in dreams to their relations 
and friends. The names of the ^fuu were invoked at tiieir tombs, 
which were highly venerated. The place of abode where the spirits 
of the chiefs and nobles resided, was called bolaioo, to which they 
were admitted by virtue of their rank ; and their good or evil actions 
during their life upon earth exercised no influence whatever upon 
their condition in their elysian home. But as their moral powers 
became spiritualised they acted as a retributive agency and punished 
nnd rewarded mortals during their lifetime according to their deserts. 
They frequently engaged in noisy discussion among theius<'lves, of 
which the boisterous echoes resounded through space, and thus pro- 
duced frightful thunders and flashing lightnings as a wsming to 
mortal man. The spirits of the mata-hoolais were of much inferior 
rank, their power of action was limited to their mediatorial office, 
whicli they exercised while living, to interpose with the eg^iis in 
belialf of the tooaa by whom they were recognised as tutelary divinities. 
The souls of the fooa» and most of the mooos were suppu^d to perish 
with their boilies. BuioiOO WIS Universally believed to be a large 
island, of which tlie approach was extremely dangerous, and it was 
considered to bo the residence of the gods. Uere vegetation of every 
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varieLjf acquired iU greatest perfection, bcuiing tiie most fragrant and 
most beftQtifnl flowers, and ripening Ihe meet luscious frutlSi which 
were perpetually and instantly reproduced as soon as they were 
phickeil. Thf' mn?l delicioii*? odo\irs wore dilfuscil throu^'h tho 
atmoj^phere ; and birds arrayed in gaily coloured plumage, gave life 
and beauty to the forest and tho plain. Hogs abounded in inexliaust- 
ible profusion, for as soon as one was kitted, to serve as food for the 
furtvait, another sprang into existence in its place animated by the 
immortal spirit of tho departed. 

Tonga society was distingui^hetl by the njost exclusive class division 
that can possibly bo conceived. iS^either services nor talents wotUd 
entitle oven tiie most patriotic and most accomplished to be advanoed 
from the lower class, in which he was hnn^ to a higher class of honour 
njid <1i«tinction. The |>erson of the highest iliu'nity, wlinsc rnnk and 
honour were inapproacliable, was the tui-tunga who was invested with 
a sacied aiul almost divine dharaeter, who was universally reverenced, 
and whose influence was paramount in every event of imix>rtance, and 
in every national emergency. Although his temporal authority was 
in many rGS]K»ctg limited, yet he was the Bujiremo liege lord of all tho 
nobles, and none could appear iu his presence without doing homage 
to his supremacy, by submitting to the ceremony uf prosfanttion called 
moe^ioe. lie enjoyed particular privileges and exemptions Not 
only were lii> marriage :ui«l burial ceremonies more formal an<l cnm- 
plicated ; but on certain occasions he was ad'lresscd in lan^'uaL'e 
distinct from tiie vulgar tongue ; he wiis neither tattooed nor circum- 
cised ; and the first fruits of the earth were offered to him at certain 
periods of the year, which alone could remove tho tabu, to which up 
to that moment they were subjected. This supremo dinrnity was 
hereditary in the collateral line of n single aristocratic family of the 
island, wlao bore tJio title of /ata-J'at. But the homage paid to him 
was not only shared by his dder sisters, but by the elder sisters of his 
father and grandfather, and he himself was obliged to perform the 
ffior-moi^ when appearing in their pro^once. 

The highest oflicial personages next in rank were the tui-hata-kalaua 
and the tui-kana-kabola who were invested with tho cxerci:>o of tho 
supreme civil authority, and the hata who belonged to the military 
clas.";, and was the coiiiiminding officer jof the army. -The next class 
was the most important a.^^ rocfards numbers. Tlipy were called egvis^ or 
nobles, and to them all the administrative ollices were confided. They 
were Uie chiefs of the districts, and they assumed tlie title of ttii to 
which the name of the island, over which they ruled, was added. 
They received their investiture from the tui-tonga. Tlieir rank was 
hereditary only in tho female line, for their children always followed 
the rank of their mother. They were almost exclusively in possession 
of the ,Iaiided property, tmd the number of their followers and de- 
pendents corresponded with the importance and extent of their terri- 
torial domain. The third class were called mata-hoolais who, though 
not noble, were, how<iver, regarded as gentlemen, ami thoy were the 
constant companions, the natural counsellors and tutors of the eguis. 
They really formed the leamed and educated pert of the nation ; they 
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were the masters of coremonica at all festivals and religious solemni' 
ties ; they were entnufted with the administFation of the domsin, and 

they wefe the conservators of the national and religious traditions. 
They were instructed in tlieir inofes.sicjnal duties from early youth, 
and they were only called to the exercise of their functions after the 
death of their faUier^ whose vacant places they filled. Is'othiug of 
iiuportonee wae erer nndottoken by the dj^iM or ehiefo withoQt having 
previously consulted them. As they could not rise above their claas 
their only ambition was to promote the interests of their patrons and 
render themselves serviceable ; and on this account tliey were hij^'hly 
esteemed by their superiors, and they were no less respected by the 
commmi people, for they constantly acted as diainteieated medUiton 
between, tiiem and the nobles. 

The mooas^ who formed the fourth class, were composed of the eonn 
and hrothers as well as the minor relations of the mata-boolais^ who 
were not called to the performance of certain functions, and held no 
independent official position. They acted as aaristants of the maieh 
boolai» in properly regulating the public ceremonies; they wore charged 
with the exercise of jwlice duties, and served as guardians to the young 
nobles. They were also the artisans of the nation ; they constructed 
the canoes, cut whales' teeth for necklaces and inlaying; built the 
larger honses, and eteeted the stone tombs; they also maide the neta 
and were the most expert fi^enuea The last class, which constituted 
the mass of the people, were known by the general appellation of io<xis 
or serfs. They were in a state of perpetual servitude, and weze the 
villains or kM-fonooa, who were attached to the glebe. Scnne of fha 
most meritorious and distoigmshed of this class were allowed, in con- 
junction with the mooaSy to devote themselves to tlie practice of tho 
libern! m^^clianic arts. They performed tho operation of tattooing ; 
carved and inlaid dubs, and acted as barbers in shaving the beards 
with sharp-edged sballs. The most degraded individiMls of this class 
were engaged in the booses of the nobles as cooks; or t' < v were 
employed as field labourers in tho plantations, and they could iiLiilicr 
change their masters nor their occujxitions. But notwithstamling this 
seeming abject condition, the tooas were kindly treated by the eguis 
who were neither exacting nor severe towards their sabordinates ; and 
in the ordinary affairs of life the distance, which eepatated the nobles 
from their dependents, was hardly perceptible. In public ceremonies, 
however, the ])riilo of power and the assumed BU|)eriority of olhcial 
dignity and aristocratic rank made itself felt, and tiie tooM and mooan 
were excluded fnmi the privik^ claimed and exercised by the higher 
orders. 

Tlic govennne!)! of the Tongas was an absolute despotism. The 
king (how), who bore the title of tu'i-l'ana-kaMa or **king of all the 
islands," who was geiieruiLy the brother of the tui-tonga, being second 
to him in dignity, exereued unlimited power over his subjects, whose 
life and property were at his disposal. Nona could appear in his 
|!r« Fc nee in a ptiinding position, but wherever he passed all were 
required to sit down with their legs crossed. All tho inhabitants of 
the iaiands were inferior to him in rank, and they could not presume 

I 
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to place .themBdm i^ywhere sbovo his head, beeauM their proper 
postuie was beoeatli his feet To perform the inoe-moe or ceremony of 

prostration, the person who was called before the king squatted down 
and bowed his bead to the sole of the foot of the soverei;^'n, which the 
illferiori who performed the act of obeisance, touched with the palm 
and the hack of each hand, and then retiied. From that moment his 
hands were tabu, and he was not allowed to touch any kind of food 
witli tlicTii until they were thoroughly washed. 

The cliiefs of the districts and islands ruled over the common people 
without the least control or restraint except their own sense of justice 
and honour. They could not only at all times command their servioMi 
bat in time of scarcity they frequently ordered their tooaa to anpply 
them with a quantity of provisions laid up in store for cases of emer- 
gency while the poor serfs were ohligetl to procure for themselves 
such means of subsibtence as the natural re^uuiLci:) of the country 
might have fanushed. 

Jjx more recent times the office of Ud-tonga was abolished ; the king 
was the only legitimate ruler rfif^orrnjs,.,! hy the Tonga nation, and the 
chiefs of the neighbouring islands considered themselves his vassals 
and paid tribute to him.^ 

The Tongas were not governed hy any fixed and well-estahlished 
laws. The chiefB possessed the riglit to punish all those who were 
subject to their control ; and beating with sticks was the usual mode 
employed for the neglect of any important duties, or the violation of 
any rights. Death was the penalty if a crime of great gravity was 
committed ; hat such cases wera extremely rata If a noble had a 
just cause of complaint against one of the eguU of equal rank, the 
duel was resorted to as the only means of adjusting the dithculty ; 
and though both parties fought with the utmost fierceness, the termi- 
nation of the comhat never failed to bring about a sincere reconeih'atlon. 
But while the Tongas had neither written nor traditional laws, they 
were nevertheless subjected to restrictions of the most fantastic char- 
acter in the form of the tabu, which was at once a law, temporal and 
divine, and included both the prescribed mode of action, and the 
sanction in case of Tiolation of tiie lepl restriction. The tabu pro- 
tected from intrusion the ground consecrated to the gods, and the 
tombs of t!in LT at chif^f-. A canoe, reserved for a long vovfiL-?^, M-ns 
secured by the tabu from injury. The tabu made certain territorial 
limits neutral ground, and no fighting could take place within the 
marked oat space. The flesh of the tnrtle and a certain kind of fidi 
were considered tabu, and could only be eaten after haying offered a 
small portion of it to the gods for the benefit of the priests. To prevent 
the improvident use of provisions, with the object of reserving them for 
a time of scarcity, thoy were frequently tabued for a determined period 
of time by a prohibition caUed/oAso^t* "to make noble." Stealing was 
an offimce against the tabu, and the pemon suspected of the misdeed 



1 These isUnilN h.-wc an yet not been seized upon by nnj of the piratical powtrs 
of Earop« ; but the iMopls are by no meaiii iiulep«ndeiit ; thej an goveiBod by 
foreigner*, and the mlniotuuriei esendM a pndomiaatiag hifltuooe. 
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was compelled to bathe in certain places on the sea-shore frequented 
by sharks ; and if he was bitten or devoured the crime stood confessed. 
The tahu was one of the most e£fective means to enforce and keep \ip 
the diiitiuctioQ ot rank, ii an inferior touclied a superior ho became 
tabu ; and before he eonld toacii hie hands or his food he ma obliged 
to pttlorm the ceremony of prostiatioD, and waah hJa hands ivith 
wftter, or rub them with the juice expressed from a banana stem. If 
he should have inadvertently eaten any kind of food before the tabu 
was removed, he crouched down before the chief, who applied his foot 
to the r^on of the stomaeh of the offender, and the artieleB eaten 
were supposed to pass harmless through him. This ceremony was 
called fain "to jiress." Relatives of an inferior and siiperior rank 
could uut eat together, except with their backs turned ; and it was 
tabu to eat the food touched by a superior chief. A person became 
tabn by touching the Mionga or any part of his diets, and this tahn 
could only be removed by the iui-tonga in person ; or if he was absent 
by touching any consecrated object belonging to liini. The kava alone 
made an exception to this nile, for it never became tabu no matter 
what ehief may have handled it Time only could remove the tabu 
imposed upon those who had touched the body of a deceased chief, or 
any article of dress liabitually worn by him. It lasted from three to 
ten months, in accordance with the degree of class inferiority of the 
tabued person, and the pre-eminent dignity of the deceased. During 
all this time the interdicted party was net allowed to touch his food 
Willi hl^ hands, but was obliged to be fed; or if he was too poor to 
have this service rendered to liiin he was compelled to take up his 
food with his moutli. It was imagined that the miscreant who would 
wantonly violate this injunction would have his belly swelled up, and 
wonld inevitably have been doomed to perish. 

The mo<lern Tongas are still governed by a hereditary king, but he 
is controlli 1 in his actions by a written code of law; and as ho 
appoints all the governors of the districts he j>os8esses the power of 
removing them if they should be guilty of abuse of authurity. The 
reigning king ia assisted in the administiation of aSaifs by a eonneil 
of state. The Uws are generally just and are strictly enforced. The 
statute Inw3 are compiled in a printed code, and they arc well under- 
stood by tiie common ])eople. Throncfh the influence of the ProtesUnt 
missionaries Sunday iaws havo been enacted which are strictly applied ; 
and as idkness is a privileged condition among savages and barbarians, 
snch hkws meet with much favour. F<«eignezs are not permitted to 
become owners of land ; but they may acquire a lea.se for a long term 
on liberal conditions. Traders, planters and permanent foreign resi- 
dents, not in the service of the government, are required to take out a 
licence. A heavy doty is impned on the sale of spiritoons liquors 
and some other artieleB not of general utility. The taxes exacted from 
the tax-paying population are rather heavy for a half civilised, l)ar- 
barous nation. Every male adult is bound to contribute annually the 
▼aloe of six dollars to defray the expenses of the government Public 
loads have been oonetracted under the supervision of a European 
engineer, which are kept in repair by convict labour. An armed 
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police-force is oj^aniscd, ami to keep tlie men in a state of efficipncy 
they are drilled twim a week by European instrnctors. The kinjj's 
private secretury, the laud surveyor, the surgeon, and many skilled 
meohanics are all Europeans. The legialatiye oonncU or parliamoit 
meets annually, and is opened and closed with a speech delivered by 
the king in pereon. Through the perverse influence of the niiBsionarics 
many injudicious laws have been, passed by these inexperienced legis- 
laton.^ They have made it a penal offenoe to wear bark doth, and 
have introduMd other sumptuary regulationa 8mdcing was interdicted 
to the women, or if tlie women had not the same natural right to smoke 
as the men, for if it is indecent in the one to indulge in this pastime 
it is e<j[ually indecent in the other. 

The ToBgaa were a warlike nation, and they were not only brave 
and intrepid wairioia ; but they displayed much prudence and sagacity 
in conducting a campaign. As long as the snpremac)' of the tui-toruja 
was universally acknowledged by all the islands and the district chiefs, 
belligerent excursions were mostly confined to a hundred or two hundred 
men, who made a eudden irruption upon the Fgia or the smaller islands 
of their own group ; and the object of the hostility was ^ther personal 
reveriL'o or plunder. Eut when in consequence of a revolutionary 
movement the organisation of the govenimcnt was changed, and the 
dignity of the iui-ioitya was abolished, long protracted wars, frequent 
hostile encounters and obstinate sieges took place between the parties 
contending for supremacy ; and armies of from three thousand to four 
thousand men were often arrayed against each other; and fleets of a 
hundred or a hundred and lifty canoes carried the invading armies 
from island to island. All the inhabitants, without distinction of rank, 
were marshalled under tiie bsnner of their chiefsi whom they followed 
with passive and unquestioned obedience. It was but rarely that they 
engaged in open battle ; but they harassed their enemy in unceasing 
skirmishes, and attacked them in partial engagements which were 
sometimes very bloody. The vanquii>hed foe either submitted to the 
conditions imposed by the victors, or they sought sslety in flighty - 
carrying with them all their valuables, and took refuge with somo 
friendly tribe of a neighbouring island. Although the Tongas were 
not origiuaily cannibals, yet in their intimate intercourse with the 
Fijians, who delighted in cannibal banquets, they found it necessary, 
as a measure of retaliation, to devour, in their turn, the enemies killed 
in battle. Their principal war weapons were the lance which was 
frequently barbed, javelins and clu)>s of various forms from three to 
five feet long elegantly carved, and often elaborately inlaid with 
whalefl^ teeth. They were acquainted with the use of the bow and 
arrow; but this weapon was never employed for warlike purposes, 
and served simply in pleasure hunts to kill hudsj, rats and other small 
animals. 



1 All the member! of the rarlinment from the highest rlowiiwanls Jcclared that 
they do nut understand the i>l>jcct and meiining of the e.xiBtiiig conntitution ; ftnd it 
is niiid that a atrong recommendatioa was made that it be abolished ; aud one more 
suitable, aod that would be andentood, be mbtUtatML Ooop«r*a Good Land^ 
voL ii, p. i68. 
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The religious ideas of ihe Tongas weie all based apon natme or 
hero worahipw The benevolent as well as the malevoleat agencies of 
nature were represented as divine powers, and were personified under 
a distinct conception of some palpable individual existence. To tlies* 
numerous divinities, who were possessed of various attribute^ according 
to the Biaiiifestatioos of their active foioes, others of a mneh lower 
degree were added, who while yet dothed in huniaa flesh, had acted 
a distingnisli' d part in thi;? worM and had then passed away to dwell 
in the regions of space or ihe boiattxt, where they exerted a poworful 
influence upon the conduct of the living. Hiese were the hero guda, 
who were feared on aeoomit of the calunitiee with which tiioy might 
afflict mankind, or they were highly reverenced for the happiness and 
well-being they might secure to tliose that succeeded in propitiating 
their favour. The benevolent hotuas were supposed to visit mortals in 
the fmn of licards and dolphins with the object of bestowing upon 
them some beneficent token of their goodness. Their dwelluig-plaee 
was the Ixjlatoo, or some indefinite region of universal space which was 
believed to be situated north-west of Tonga-tabu forming a large i?1nnd, 
which but a single vessel had ever approached, TaUiy-tabu was one 
ol the principal gods ; he was the patron drvinity v/l the king as well 
as the god of war. Althongh there was no consecrated priest dedicated 
to his service, yet his favour was always solicit<;d when the nation was 
involved in war, and even in tirac of peace invocations were frequently 
addressed to him for the general welfare of the people. Kala-/oo-tonga 
was represented nnder the form of a woman, and uins symhdised the 
developing and productive power. Bhe controlled the elements, and 
her angry blasts coul l . tiik*^, down men and bejists, and doom them to 
dr"»triiction. She connuan led the thunder to roar, the winds to blow, 
and Lhu ram to pour dowu m overwhelming showers. She ordered 
the lightning to hnd its fatal shaft, and tiie frnits of the earth were 
psematnrely blighted so that gannt famine desolated the land. Her 
wmth could, however, he appeased by fervent prayers and suitable 
offerings. Another god of the elements was called Ahxih, who was 
invoked by the priests to exercise his protecting power for the preser- 
▼ation of the harvest* In seasonable weather prayeia were addiessed 
to him every month, beseeching him to continue his favour. If a 
destructive wind or rain desobted the land he was invoked every day. 
At the festival of iow-iate yams were presented to him as an offering. 
TiU/oota-bdlatoo was the god of the clouds and of fogs. In his quality 
as god of social rank and dignity invocations were addressed to him 
by the heads of great families in case of sickness or some other 
calamity. Footta-fnika, with his female companion Fa'il'ava-kejeea^ 
was the supreme ruler of the sea. Tubo-totai was the tutelary god of 
travelers, who watched over the safety of canoes ; and on this aocooni 
he was invoked on the day before embarking. There were^ howevei^ 
other tutelary il-; of local reputation, whose special care it was to 
protect seafaring men when starting out on long voyages. The names 
of these secondary sea-gods were Halt-api-ajd^ Tui-bolcUoo, Tokui'Ukur 
jneo, and TuMioffu, HigviUo was the god of pleasore and festal 
entextainmente^ and he was specially charged with the duty of assem- 
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bliiig the iiimatus of bolaioo, TangcUoa ^ was a hero god, who with his 
flflhlng line, is reported to have drawn Tonga ialand from the bottom 
of the 8ca. lie was the pation divinity of canoe and houM Imildera as 
well as of arts and trade. Mm ivn-^ iho Ton^'a Atlas, who was stretched 
out at full length and supported the earth on his back. Earthquakes 
were produced when his position became too tiresome and he attempted 
to move; and to force him to lemain quiet the Tongas atnuk the 
troubled earth with sticks and vttmed loud and furious cm. 

The hoiua-po also called ]>o<o were the malevolent deinn?-) agencies, 
born of night. They were believed to exist in great numbers, and it 
was thought that they were flying about in troops. A few of them 
were actuated by such ruthleaa malice that to ii^jure men they paased 
most of their time on Tonga and returned but rarely to holatoo. They 
were the immediate cause of all the evil and misfortunes that befell 
mankind. It waa their fiendish spirit which tormented pr^nant 
wcmien wfafle asleep so as to psodnee abortion; they led teaveUers 
astray ; jumped upon the backs of men during the night, and caused 
them to be troubled by niglitmarcs and frightful dreams. 

The Tonga go<l.s were not directly invoked by the people, but the 
fahe-guehas (split-o£f) or priestly mediators were supposed to be in 
immediate communication with the gods, by whom they were inspired, 
and who made known to them their oracular responses when questions 
of importance wero tn be solved. They often manifested their pre- 
sence by a particular kind of whistling sound which, on this account, 
was tabued. It waa only in exceptional cases that the king or the 
chiefs exercised the priestly functions, and the professional faheB 
generally belonged to the class of maia boolais^ or to the lowest rank 
of eguia ; and when not in a state of inspiration they were not distin- 
guished from the rest of the people of their rank, and did not enjoy 
any higher consideration. But when they were charged with the 
duty of consulting the gods about any enterprise whidi was to he 
undertaken, they became an otjject of reyerence^ and were invested 
with peculiar sanctity. In order to induce them to exercise thoir 
oracular power they received as compen^tion for their services a hog 
properly prepared, and a basket fuU of yams or of ripe bananas. If 
the anxious inquirer was a chief he was accompanied by hia mala- 
Ifoolais who were dressed in their gala suit. In an open space, where 
the kava was prepared, the company formed a circle round the priest, 
who observed the most profound sUeuce, had his hands joined upon 
his brsast^ and with his eyes cast down, he remained entirely motion- 
less. While all were seated around in silent expectation it was 
presumed that the god took up his abode in tlin pcr«n!i of the holy 
man, and he thus became divinely inspired. After the kava had boon 
handed round and the provisions had been distributed the wata-boolaut 
sdTanced and stated the nature of the inquiry. Frequently the priest 
did not divulge the secret communicated to him until the repast was 
ended and the km cups had been emptied. Having passed s sofl^ient 



* TuflMloaiB«Ii«iiiMitnlOMHiiA&godIkDiirDei the r and the 1 being inter. 
\ UMm. 
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time in meditation to hit apon the proper answer that was to bo 
fctomed, he uttered hie eententioos omcttlwr dida in a low and maaked 

voice, gradually raising its pitch until it assumed its natutal tone, if lie 
did not strain it to a much higlicr note. Ordinarily the responses were 
(If'livered without apparent niL'nt;il excitement or nervous agitation. 
hut when the circumstances, which called for his prophetic interposi- 
ti(m, mn of gtave import he worked himaelf np into a state of 
hyatorio paiQj^ani ; violent emotions took possession of his soul, and 
1m aaaume l a proud and menacing attitude. His body wns affected' 
■with a tremulous motion, perspiration ran down his forehead, his 
quiveriug lips becauio livid ; a profusion of tears rolled down hia 
clieeka; his breast was painfully panting ; and his pulse was beating 
in intermpted, imgular strokea By degro.es the symptoms disappeaied 
and the calm equanimity of his mental condition was restored. He 
then seized upon the club that was placed in front of him, laid it down 
again, and then turned his eyes to the left, to the rights staring into 
Tseuity with nndiTided attention. He finidly took np the clnb again, 
and after pausing for a moment he struck a blow upon the ground with 
great violence. As soon as the divine ecstasy had subsided, and the 
god had abandoned him he descended to the ordinary rank of mortala 
and miaced in the enjoyments and recreations of the people ; and as 
his aidnoos labours had rendered him qnite aober, he devoured with 
the greatest avidity all the food that was set before him, and shared 
with his equals the kava that wa." <1''rU out in great profusion. Other 
persons, especially women, were sometimes seized with a ht of inspira- 
tioa. They were thrown into a hyateric paroxysm, were melancholy 
and depreeeed, died an ahondanoe of tears, and were reduced, for a 
short time, to a state of unconsciousness. Tliese [)rivato transports 
of the divine spirit were simjily regauled as a visit of the god to 
reproach the individual for the neglect of some religious duty. 

The priests, in their capacity of medidne-men, remained with the 
patient until he recovered or died; and during their atay they were 
mipposed to be 'inspircd. Sometimes, if the sick person did not 
improve in a few days, the healing power of another priest was 
invoked, whose inspiration, it was imagined, might be of greater 
efficacy. 

Tlie mode of worahlp of the Tongas, if such It can be called, was 
confined to offerings presented to the gods, which coTi-i-tod of yams, 
bananas, cocoa-nuts, kava and hogs; and to solemn invoi ;itionf? {lotoo)^ 
which were generally made in front of the consecrated buiidiiigs or 
before tombs. 

The Tongas observed numerous religious festivals and other cere- 
monial solemnities. The iuaf'^hi or the festival of the first-fniits 
collected togetlier all tlio inhabiUmts of Tonga and the neighbouring 
islands to present to the tui4onga the litiit productions of the ground. 
JIhe festival generally took place in August^ which waa near the time 
when a species of yam called IcaUhlabo attained full maturity. On 
the day appointed by the cl»iof authorities the people fomed a proces- 
sion, marching along to the ^ouud of the conch trumpets, and carrying 
in their hands yams ornamented with scrolls of rod-coloured pandanus 
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leaves, I'n aiLHtion to a great quantity of provisions of every kind as 
well as hsh aud kava. They halted at the fdiAoka of the royal family 
called fata-fdit and there they deposited upon the tombs all the food 
materialB they had brought with than, llie tui-tonga then rose, and 
in the name of all the chiefs present, he offered up a thanksgiving 
prayer to the gods for their muuiticence, and invoked their gracious 
favour for the future. Those present again placed themselves in 
proceadonal oid«r, taking up the provisions they had deposited upon 
' the tomhe, and marohed several tin • s r und the fdi-tulccu They then 
pioceeded to the mcdai or square before the resilience of the tui-tornja^ 
and on their arrival one of tlie vuda-hoolais took possession of the 
first-fruits and other offerings; and after having reserved one tliird 
lor the priests, one half of the lemainder vbb allotted to the king, and 
the other half was appropriated by the iui4onga. While the chiefs 
were regaled with a portion of the provisions the kava was prepared, 
and dnring the int^-rval a viafa hnnlai rose and assured those, who 
voluntarily came forward to assist iu the celebration, that the gods, as 
a recompense for the faithful performanoe of their religious duties, 
would protect them and grant them long life and prosperity, provided 
they would continue to evince the same zealous devotion towards the 
divine, powers, and manifest the same ru.spectful consideration towards 
their chiefs. At the conclusion of the kava party that part of the 
offerings which was retained hy the hti-tonga was distributed to the 
ddefs according to their rank. The rest of the day was passed in the 
usual diversions. Wrestling and boxing matches were conducted 
according to rule, and produced much excitement among the crowd of 
spectators. The festivities were closed with night dances and other 
nnrasing entertainments. 

Tho /aka-lahi was another festal ceremony which had for its object 
to raise the tabu that had been previously placed on provisions. The 
king, the chiefs and their dependents were assembled in the maldi of 
the iuirtongoy where the festiTe board was loaded with a vast quantity 
of cooked food consisting of yams and the flesh of several hundred 
hogs. After a portion of these supplies had been deposited upon the 
royal fdirtoka, which after tho expiration of a few days were delivomd 
over to those who asked a proportionate share, the king distributed 
the part reserved to him to his chiefs and waniors ; a consklerable 
quantity was divided out among the cliicfs of the neighbouring islands; 
a large share was allotted to the gods for tlif 1m net:* of the priests, and 
the remainder was retained by the tui-ioiKja. At the close of the 
ceremony games, dances and other public amusements gave to the 
solemnity a gay and joyous character. Hoiceforth the restrictions of 
the tabu were removed, and articles, of which the use had been pre- 
viously prohibited, now again entered into general consumption. 

The toic-tdw was a ccrcniony similar to the incUchi. It was cele- 
brated in honour of Alo-^tlo, the god of the elements aud the protector 
of the growing crops. The ceremonies were also in part dedicated to 
the gods in general, that the favourable weather might continue and 
the earth might be blessed with fertility. The yam??, cocoa-nuts, 
8u^r*cane, bananas aud plantains, coutributcd from every plaatatiou, 
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and which were broaght as oflferiDg^ were suspended from sticks and 
were heaped up in three piles in the nutkii, where the god was repre- 
sented by his wife in the person of a little girl belonging to a family 
of hi;^'h rank, who had no other function than that of presiding over 
tlie kava party. After a suitable prayer had been addressed to Alo- 
aio by the priests drsssed in mats, with gulands of green leases hang- 
ing round their neck, the two piles were divided out among the chiefB» 
while the third pile was delivered over to the people who rushed upm 
it in wild disorder, and e^icli snatched away whatever oanie within his 
reach. The usual recreations and amusements closed up the festivities. 
To render possible the reooverjof a great chief in case of dangerous 
illness the ceremony of nandgia was performed by strangling a child 
as a sacrificial vicliin to appease the anger of the gods, or to atone for 
any sacrik^^'ious aet coniniitted by mistake or inadvertence. The 
victim selected was generally a child of the sick person, bom of a 
mother of iofMor rank, or one nearly related to him. Priests, chiefs 
and maiO'bOfdttit dressed in mats as a sign of mourniii'^% with garlands 
of green leavf-^ ?'T--|M'nded from their neck, carried the dead body of 
the cliihl in pruce!j!^lon, laid out iiixni a litter, to the different clia|>ol8,^ 
where the priests addressed their prayers to the god, graciously to pre- 
serve the lUTe of the sick chief and restore him to heSth. After this 
expiatory (>et vice had been performed the body was returned to the 
parents of the victim, by whom it was intened with the customary 
foimalities. 

The modem Tongas who inhabit the island of Tonga-Tabu have 
long since been converted to Christianity, and although Protestantism 

is the prevailing creed, yet the Catholics have a regular cluirch estab- 
lishment, and a considerable nundier of natives nominally profess tlieir 
doctrines. Schools are connected with ail the churches, and nearly 
all the children leam to read and write the vernacular tongue, 
although tiieir liteiatore is exclusively confined to the tiradation of 
the Bible, to hymns and prayers. 

The Ton^'as were not otdy devoutly religious, and were never guilty 
of any sacrilegious acts or impious conduct towards their gods; bat 
they were extremely crednlous and snpetstitioiu. They believed that 
dreams were designed as warnings con;iii ' from some of the hotuat 
that took an interest in their Welfare. They supposed that thunder 
and lightning were the preen rsors of war ur some otlicr great calamity. 
They regarded the simple act of sneezing as an evil omen ; and they 
were fully persuaded that a species of king-fisher was the harbinger <» 
misfortune if, in his rapid flighty he approached any one that was 
accidentally pus.sinpj. Tlu-y also j^ve full credit to charms ((afa^i). 
The tatao was rendered effective by hiding a portion of tlie clotiung 
worn by an enemy in the /di-toka of one of his relations of higher 
mnk than himself, and it was supposed that the fatal consequence of 
this magic spell would cause the victim gradually to fall away, and 
that he would finally perish. The habe and vanffui were nugic spells 



> Tbi* expnMion is liiiiplT oonTeniional from wont of a l»ctt«r word ; but iiie 
aadsttt T«itSM had rasUy no booMS «t wenbip mod eooMqiMiilly ao «ln]Mb. 
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which were rendered effective by a superior to injure an inferior against 
whom he had a grudge, by pronouncing a malediction, according to a 
certain formula, in a grave and calm tone of voice, which was often 
composed in these words : "May you cause your grandfather to loaet 
until his skin is turned into a ciackneL May you devour his brain ; 
may you violate your own sister, diBintcr the body of your father at 
moonlight and feed on his bones." The tn-niu was a mode of consult- 
ing fate to ascertain whether a sick person would recover. It was in 
adranoe determined in which direction a designated part of a cocoa-nnt 
should fall on being turned upon itself in order to indicate that the 
patient would be restored to health ; and while tlie nut was turned upon 
its end a fervent prayer was otiered to the tutelary god of the family 
to give to the nut the proper direction that the patient may not die. 

The Tongas, like most primitive races had their mythic fictions to 
explain the origin of things, and give an account of the first rise of 
their nation. Tangaloa, a liero divinity universally recognised by all 
Oceanian islanders, was represented as being cnga^^ed in fishing with 
the hook and line, when uii at once he perceived tiiut his houk was 
permanently fixed to a rock at the bottom of the sea, and jerking up 
his line witii all his might he drew to the surface of the water the 
whole group of the Tonga islnnds which then fonned one continuous 
territory ; but the heavy weight snapping his line asunder the shock 
caused the enormous mass to be divided into several fragments.^ 
After the god had thns brooght into wistenoe this goodly land he 
covered its surface with trees and plants of every variety, and supplied 
it with birds and a few other animals, all of which already existed in 
bolatoo, where they were, however, of a much superior nature. But 
the divine progenitor was not yet satisfied ; he desired the land to be 
inhabited by intellectual beings, and to accomplish his object he 
addressed his two sons in these words : " Go take your wives and 
live in Tonga, divide the land into two distinct sections, so that each 
of you may occupy his own patrimonial domain." They instantly 
obeyed the injunction of thehr divine sire. Taka-aku-uH the younger 
brother was oidowed with extraordinary intellectual powers ; he was 
the first inventor of the axe, an<l by his ingenuity he succeeded in 
making the first necklaces, in preparing the tirst ]>iece of bark cloth 
and producing other objects of comtiion use or luxury. Tubo the 
elder brother, on the othw hand, was wanting in energy, passed his 
time in idleness, loyed to stroll about and sleep away the weary hours, 
and yet his heart was corroded by envy when he beheld the objects of 
value produced by the skill and activity of his wiser brother. To get 
possession of these treasures he resolved to kill the more favoured 
possessor, and when he accidentally met him one day he struck him a 
heavy blow so that he was lying dead and lifeless at his feet. As 
soon as Tangaloa perceived that his eldest son had executed this fratri- 
cidal act he descended from bolatoo stinx-d up by fierce anger find un- 
quenchable fury; and addressing Tubo he said: " ^Vhy have you 



* According to Mr. Fritehiihl ibe fi^Iiin;,' up of thi» iaUndfl ia to be RMiibed to 
lUui, wbiflh MMnt to bo uiokber aune for laoiKaloo. 
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k illed your brother f Could you not exert yoQiself in fhe nme nmimer 
he did? O! wicked wretch that yon arc !" "Go carry my orders 
to the surviving membere of the family of Vaka-aku-uli and tell them 
* to appear before me." Upon this summons the family came into the 
presence of the god who addieoed them in these woids : ** Pat your 
GUtoee to sea, sail towards the east, towards the extensive land found 
there and there fix your abode. The colour of your skin shall be 
white like your hearts, for your hearts are pure ; you will be wise ; 
you will make axes ; yuu will possess large canoes and all kinds of 
riches. I diall go myself to command thi» wind to Uow constantly 
from the land you shall occupy in the direction of Tonga; hut the 
Tongas shall not be able to come to you because their canoes arc 
inferior." Then turning towards the Tube family he said: "Your 
complexion shall be dark, because your hearU> are wicked, and you 
will he miserable^ yon will lemain ignorant of the art of making use- 
ful things ; and with your fzail canoes you will not he able to navigate 
the ocean to traffic with your brother over the sea ; while they may 
come to Tonga to buy your surplus products, and sell to you their 
olgects of art and utility." ^ 

Another myth of the Tongas of very little merits i» somewhat 
original. There was an island in the eye of the tiade-wind, to the 
east, called Bolatoo. Tt was peopled by gods and goddesses, of whom 
two hundred undertook a sca-voyage to visit the islands which Maui 
had fished up from the depth of the sea. They were so much delighted 
with their new territorial aoquisitionSi that they determined to remain 
tlierc nnd make them tlieir permanent home. They took apart their 
large sea going boat and transformed the materials into smaller canoes 
to enable them to sail across the lagoon. The superior gods dis- 
pleased at this desertion changed the emigrating divinitiea into man 
and women. 
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> With the exception of ttMpeii tliat aecounts for the production of the Rronp of 
iiilandt, this myth is eridently of a very recent origin, uud thongh it i« probably uf 
native oompueition. yet it abowa, on its face, that it \\,w been aa^gettod by the mis- 

in reurodneing iu another form the fntricidal histofy of Cain 
•ad Aod, while the wnclnduic part was aimply deai^oed as a oompUiueal to the 
wblte straains who had lettM saumg them tooiviUao and instroei Ihom* 
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EOTUMAS. 

TBI island of Botama, which ia aitaated in 12** 39' 9" S. latitnde and 

^ 174* 53' ^ longitude, was first discovand by Edwaida in 1791. 

It occupies an isolated position in the vast ocean ppr\oo at °ot?k' distance 
from the Friendly and the Fiji Islands on the one side, and the New 
Hebrides and Solomon's Islands on the other. like all the oceanic 
islanda it is of volcanic origin sononndad by a belt of coial reel^ 
which afford but a few shallow openings for the approach of small 
boats. The island is traversed by mountains of moderate height, and 
the surface is covered with rich verdure and luxuriant vegetation. 
The soil is fertile and jnoduetive and ^elds an abundance of fruits 
and nutritious roots. It ia bat thinly ubabited, and the number of 
its population does not exceed four thousand souls. The inhabitants 
Speak a dialect of the Sanioan langua^'e, and are essentially a branch 
of that racci whom they resemble in physical characteristics as well as 
in genetal disposition and habits of life. 

The Rotumas are well-formed with nicely proportioned limbs, a soft 
skin and a clear, coppery complexion. Tlicy have long, black hair; 
largo, black, sparkling eyes, and well-ranged, beautiful white teeth. 
Many of their women have an elegant hgure and some of them are 
lather pretty. 

The Rotumas are gentle and kind in their interconrse, arc full of life 

and gaiety, have a smiling, pleasant countenance, and are always ready 
to bestow a favour or render a service. They are noisy like children, 
display much curiosity^ and on this accouui they are much inclined to 
pilfering, which they do quite innooenUy, for if caught in the act they 
never fail to return the artide stolen wiUi a good-natuied laugh. They 
are fickle in tlieir temperament, and careless and indolent in their 
habits. Their hospitality dma not resti'ict itself to supplying the 
necessaries of life, but strangers are invited to pass the night iti their 
huts in companionship with their wives and daughters. 

The Rotumas live together in villages, which are built near the 
sea-shore ; the houses being arranged in a circle with the district 
cemetery {Uiamoora) in the centre. Their dwellings are constructeti 
of posts planted in the ground, which support a sharp-pointed roof 
thatched %vith cocoa>nut leaves ; while l^e side walls are composed <ii 
matting which is fastened to the frame-work. The ordinary huts are 
about fifteen feet long, and are placed at int^jrvals of sixty feet from 
each other. The dwellings of the chiefs do not differ from the common 
huts, except that they are of much larger size, often measuring forty 
feet in length and twenty-five feet in height The utmost cletmliness 
prevails in llio interior of their dwellings, which is not encumbered 
with much furniture, for a few mats only con^slitute their bedding, a 
wooden pillow serves as head rest ; and ion^ narrow, low tables are 
used, upon which their daUy food is spvead. 

The oostume of the Botumas is of the most primitive type. With 
the exception of a maro or a loin-cloth wliicli encircles their waist and 
Itasses between the thiglie, they are entirely naked. They arc generally 
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Inre-headed, and it is exceptionally only thai they cover Aeir head 
with a piece of nettings or they wear as head-dresa the ia^ao whidi ia 
braided cif cocoa-nut leaves. The women wear their maro in the form 
of a petticoat, and tliey have in adtlitiou a kind of mimtle of mattin*' 
or bark cloth, which Ihey throw over their shoulders. They are equally 
cleanly in their personal habits, and they indulge in a daily hath, both 
fw amusement and comforl . They let their hair grow l<mg and roll it 
up in a knot at the hack of the head. Some few arrange their hair 
into curled locks with the ends reddened by the application of lima 
The men pluck out their beard with shell tweeaers, and preserve only 
,a short monstache on the upper lip^ Both aexea pieroe the lobes of 
* their ears, and insert odoriferous flowers in the perforation. Tattooing 
is also a fa.ehionaV)!e mode of ornamentation, and it is applied on such 
an extensive scale that altuost every part of their body is covered with 
figures of Tarioas designs. They paint their skin red, orange or yellow 
either plain or striped with powdered curciitna root mixed with cocoa- 
nut oiL Men of a certain rank are distinguislied by att.iching to their 
breast a valve of a lari' ^ itrnrl-oyster shel! called ti/a. Others ornament 
their breast with an oval plate of earthenware ijpoore)^ or a piece of 
white matting {toof^ Shell girdles and necklaosa of whaled teeth are 
also s n.etimes worn as ornamental trinketa. 

The Rotumas subsist principally on brrn ! fruit, yam;;, banana«, 
cocoa-nuts and fish. Pork and fowls are but rarely served up except 
on festival occasions. Their food is cooked in subterranean ovens 
lined with heated atonea The men take their meab first, and each ia 
served on a separate table. After the nude members of the household 
have finished their repast the women and children sit down together 
to eat the crumbs that fall from tlie rich man's taLla 

The chief occupation of the Kotumos is fishing, in which they are 
most expert In their fishing operations they make use both of the 
hook and line and netSi some of which aie over forty feet long. Their 
canoos (vaka) are roughly made; they arc pointnd at the bow and 
stem, are provided with an outrigger, and arc projxJled by raeaTis of 
oval-bladod paddles and a sail of coaiso matting hoisted on a most. 
They are coveted so as to prevent the water from striking into the hull, 
and an awning of wickerwork shelters the deck to protect the boatmen 
from sun and rain. They pay much attention to the growth of the 
bread-fruit and cocoa-nut tree, they cultivate taro-root, sugar-cane and 
bananas, and they break up the soil with a wooden spado which is 
their only agricultural implement Hogs and fowls are rsand by 
them in considerable numbers, but they are mostly reserved for the 
use of the chiefs and public and private festivities. The women 
braid not only straw mats of a tine texture, and make baskets of 
palm leavea, but they pKi are hark doth of good qnality by the ordi- 
nary mode of beating it with a maUet The finest mate are festooned 
at the bonlers j they arc sometimes painted yellow or are striped in 
various cnlnurs, and some of them are of large size. The bark cloth ia 
generally dyed reddish brown, the colouring material being of vegetable 
origin. The mechanical skill of the men is confined to the building 
of their huts, the oonatmctioii of canoes and makbg elnhe which are 
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three or four feet lon^, nrc flat at the carved upper extremity and are 
8harp-edgcd at the sides. Their iishing uets^ which are knotted by 
the men, are of considerable size. 

Hie RotuntftthaTe but few eeromonial forma of etiquette. On meet- 
ing they mutually tub their noses together, and in transacting any kind 
of business politeness requires that they should bo seated. When 
they wish to pay their respects to their chiefs tlioy unroll the knot of 
their hair and let it fall loosely down their back. Dancing consti- 
tutee their chief amumment^ and these pedal exexdaea are always 
accompanied by a monotonous song, and are rendered slightly enter- 
taining by the most fantastic movements and the most ludicrous 
gestures. 

The Rotumas do not piacUsc polygamy ; they marry but one wifa 
All the marriageable girls are given away by the chief of the district, 

and they are compelled to accept the husband that is assigned to them, 
although they may have never seen him. Chiefs only select as wives 
the eldest daughters of other chiefs ; while the younger daughters are 
united in wedlock with men chosen by their father without regard to 
rank. The formalities observed to give sanction to the marriage rcia 
tion arc very peculiar and uni<|ue in their kind. After the parties 
have been betrothed they are required to sleep together t?]> on the same 
mat for several nigiits without indulging in any closer laLimacy. On 
the wedding day, after the invited guests have enjoyed themselves in 
dancing and festivities, the young couple are conducted by their 
friends to the sea-shore, where both enter the water together. Hero 
the young woman lies down on her back and the bridegroom^ submits 
to the humiliating service of washing her body, which the bride how- 
ever xecipiocatss, as the young man, in his turn, stretches himself out 
in the watsr in a reverse position, and he is washed by |iis wife in 
the presence of numerous witnesses of both sexes, who are singing 
during the performance of the ablution, and present mats as wedding 
gifts to the young married pair. Being conducted back to the family 
dwelling, under the instructions of an old matron the young virgin is 
deflowered by her legally espoused husband. If there existed the 
least doubt about her virgin purity the young wife might be dismissed 
without the least ceremony. 

Although young girls are at liberty to bestow thtlt &voui8 in 
accordance with their inclinations, yet the death penalty is inflicted 
upon the wife who is guilty of intidelity, and the sentence is executed 
by the chief in person. Her seducer is set adrift in the open sea 
attached to a frail canoe. Chastity is so highly esteemed that those 
who keep themselves from pollution, powder their head with shell 
lime, tinge their cheeks with a red colour, and trace a black Vmn on 
the middle of their back as marks of honourable distinction. But 
these badges of virginity are abandoned after marriage. After the 
birth of a child, tiie chief, who is specially invited by the family, 
takes his seat in the centre of the room, and the infant bsing pre- 
sented to him by a matron, he rubs its faoe^ teeth and lips with cocoa- 
nut oil mixed with salt water, nnsl then pronounces in a loud voice 
its name, which has previously been proposed by the parents. This 
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ceremony is ri imntcd for six successive <lays, and if the child belongs 
to a chief thu assembled friends celebrate the occasiou by singing, 
feaftting and drinkiDg kava. 

The Rotumas dispose of their dead by burial Tlie body of the 
deceased is laid out in state on a mat in the hut in wliirli ho died. 
The upper part of the corpse is painted red, and is enveloi)ed in six 
mats of the iiucst quality. Atter the lapse of twenty-four hours the 
body ia laid on a plank, and canied on the ahoulden of four men 
to the tJtamoora or conmion cemetaiy amidst the teais and groans of 
the distressed family. It is then consigned to a grave about five feet 
deep, which is lined with stones cemented with resin, and is filled up 
with earth ; while the chief, being seated at one end of the tomb, 
tinga an apptopriate faneial hymn* The frienda and nlationa, who 
followed the funeral ^ort, assemble in the mortuary dwelling, where 
a sumptuous repast is prepared by the order of the chief. A largo 
flat stone is laid over the grave to mark the site where the dear 
departed lies buried. On the death of the head chief two boys are 
sacrificed, who are placed by his side in a tomb erected on the highest 
mountain ridge on the island; and on the death of his Avife two girls 
are immolated as sacrifu ial victims. As a sign of mourning the 
widow cuts her hair short, and applies a burning stick to her breast, 
thus ptodncing painful, feateitng wonnd& 

The government of the Botumas is monarchical in form supported 
by a hereditary nobility composed of twenty-four chiefs l>caring the 
title of hinhomjatcha^ who are the landed proprietors of the twenty- 
four districts into which the island is divided. The supremo ruler 
hean the title of dtaoo, and exercises sovereign authority for a period 
of twenty months, when he is replaced, according to the order of 
seniority, by one of tlir twenty-four district chiefs, whose turn it is to 
assume the supremo power at the head of the government of the 
whole island, at the same time he transfers the prerogative rights of 
the chieftaiudiip of his distriet to hia aon or brother. The new sove- 
vefgn takes up his residence in the village of Epipigi, where a new 
mansion is erected for him after that of his predecessor had been 
bunit down. He is invested witli his dignity by the oldest chief who 
pours cocoa-nut oil upon his head in the presence of the whole popu- 
lition» and presents to him the leafy hoogh of an evergreen traa 
The Aaoo unites dm civil power with the aacred function of the 
priesthood ; but nn important enterprise can be undertaken by him 
without previously consulting the district chiefs. Ue presides over 
the ceremonies of birth and marriage, and pronounces the sentence of 
death npon offenders who have been convicted of a capital crime. 
He commands the warriors in person, and conducts the military expe- 
ditions both by land and water ; and he frequently assembles the 
chiefs to obtain from them a statement of the number of men residing 
within their diatiict thai are capihle of bearing arms. Contributiona 
of proviaiona of every kmd axe famished him by the local authorities 
for the support of himself and his suite, and when a hog or fowl is 
killed he is entitled to receive the most delicate piece as his legitimate 
share. 
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The Botumaa mrcly engago in warlike enterprises. Sometimes, 
however, an aneontiter takes place, to redress some grievances, or 
adjust some disputed qncstions that arise between contiguous districts ; 
and once even they had an occasion to defend themselves against a 
foreign aggressur. Wiien the chiefs go to war they dres^ in luats of 
diJfeient sizes, and their bead is encircled with a diadem cf pearl shells. 
They initiate the fight by attacking the enemy's chiefs, after which 
the action becomes general. Their only offensive weapons r^ f the 
lance which is from twelve to fifteen feet long, the club, and heavy 
stones which they hurl from the hand with good effect. 

The religions notions of the Botnmas, as £» as ascertained, are veiy 
limited* They are said to perform some simple ceremonies, and they 
are supposed to believe in the existence of a malicious nfjia that deals 
out death by suffocation. They have no idea of a future state of life, 
and they regard death as the end of human hopes and human desires. 

AnTROBirm* 

Voyage autour dn tfonde. Par J. L. Duperrey. 1833-1835. 
Notice sur Tile de Kotouma. Par R, P. Leasoo, M.I). (in the Annales des 
Voyagesi i' Serie, vol. xxv.). 1825. 



SAMOANa 

The Samoan or Navigator's Islands are situated between 11' and 14° 
S. latitude and between 169° 24' and 172° 50' W. longitude. The 
group is composed of a considerable number ci islands, which are not 
always designated by the same names. The names best known are 
Pala or Suvaii, Manona, Oyalawa, Opoon, Fanfood, Leoneh, Manua- 
tel6, Olosenga, Aunun, Upolu, Apolima, Manua, Taii, Ofii and Olia- 
tooa. Ease and TutuUa are also named among the number. Most 
of these isUmds have a high elevation, and are traTereed by mountains 
of moderate height. The hills^ whidi rise about two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, are covered with tlic most magnificent 
foropt trees up to the very summit ; the vfilloy? nre vory extensive, 
and tiieir fertile soil produces the most iujLunaut vegetation, which 
renders the landscape beautiM and enchanting. The shore reefs, by 
vrhich the islands are encircled, are but a few yards wide which ren- 
ders the sea quite calm, striking the dazzling, sandy beach with a 
gentle rip}»le. The whole group is of volcanic origin, and Ravaii, 
which is very fertile, shows the most recent effects uf the active force 
of subterranean firoe. The climate of Samoa is tropical, but it is 
much moderated by the trade-winds ; the south-east trade-winds blow 
steadily from April to October, but they make themselves most 
strongly felt from Juno to July. The summer temperature during 
mid-day is hot and oppressive, with an average height of the thermo- 
meter of 78* or 80* F. Copious lainMs occur from December to 
March. The medium annual tempexatute is as high as 63* F. 
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The riritivo population of the most thickly inhabited islands ivn^ esti- 
mated in 1874 at 34,265 souls.^ Savaii the westernmost and Jarjest 
ifilaud is about fifty miles in length by twenty in breadth with a 
euperfioial ana of about seren hundred eqnare miles. It is more 
populous and more important than some of the other islands. It 
has a low shore and a slope gradually rising; to the centre, wliicli is 
occupied by a few extinct craters and a lofty peak, whose summit is 
shrouded in clouds. Decomposed volcanic rocks and ve<jetable mould 
form the principal ingredients of the soil which is Tery fertile. The 
island of Upolu is forty miles long and thirteen miles broad, and 
is traversed throughout its whole extent by moderately high hills. 
( Jlosengn is very rocky and pn'cipitous ; an almost perpendicular 
muml preci|)ice, twelve hundred feet in height, forms here one of the 
moat stnpendons marvels of nature. Tatnilai which is the eastern 
and the smallest of the principal islands, measures only 8event4;en 
miles in length and five miles in breadth. Matafne j^cak, which 
is the highest point of its mountain heiglits, rises 2327 feet above the 
level of the sea. Pango-Pango, now in possession of the United 
States, is the most perfect lafld-locked harbour that exiata in the 
Pacific Ocean.' Apia, which is the residence of the king and of the 
foreign consuls is the capital of Upoln r°!land. It is situated at the 
head of a Cay, and has a convenient harbour. 

The Samoans were once the most turbulent and most warlike of the 
Oceanian races ; but they have been tamed by the austere discipline 
of the missionaries, and under their teachings tlie old stock has nearly 
died out ; and although the modern inhabitants still bear traces of 
their barbarian origin, yet they no longer answer to the description of 
the ancient race, either in a physical, moral, religious or industrial 
point of view. 

Tlie physical constitution of the Samoans "was remarkably well 
developed, and in tliis rt'spnct they did not differ niucli from their 
nearest neighbours of the Tonga Islands. They were generally of toll 
stature, measuring on an average five feet ten inches, and men that 
were over six feet higli were jfrequently met with on some of the 
islands. Their frame of body was stalwart and robust ; they were 
well-proportioned and liad well-farmed rounded limbs. Tlieir features, 
though not always perfectly regular, were pleasing, and many were 
prepoesessing in appearance. Their hair was black, stmight and 
strong, but their beard was excessively scanty. Their c omjiloxion was 
of a light brown graduating into a dear yellow. They had black. 



* The ponnlaiion of .Snvaii i<i oHtiinatod at l3,ooo louU, that of Mnnona at 1000, 
that uf c>]>ulu 16.0 X?, ami t)iai of Tiituila 5000. Half iwrtttB looor BnropMns 50^ 
Revue Miiritime, I'evrier iS&i, p. 478. 

In 1886 tlw populHtiop of tdl Uie islands was estimated at 35,000 souls, of whom 
about SO^COO noBunaUy profess Protestantism and 5C00 Cutlolicism. Tliere ara 
StlablianM <m tbe Aivhipeliigo 127 Germans, 6a Engliabmen, 26 Americans, 17 

' The S^tmoaua b«ve tbus far escai>e<l the piratical appropriation of their country 
by one uf the European powers. Germany or En^and would long since have seised 
upon this p«arl of tbe PacifiOa if tbev had not been prevented from doing to hj tbe 
gvwemmma of the United Stelae whidi avenneee a quasi proteetonte over the 
eoaatiy* 

X 
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often large, bright eyes ; ft shorty iUttish noM, expanded at the 1»86 ; 
ft lailge mouth ; full, Avell-tumed Kpf, and strong, white t«eth. 'Dieir 
face was full ; their forehead narrow but high ; and their cheekbones 
were prominent. Mativ of the yonng men, especially among the 
liigher classes, had reniurkubiy iine features and were rather handsome, 
thoQgli their nose was sometimes too much oompiessed. Their 
women were distinguished for their yoluptuons lonns, and some of 
them were really pretty. 

The moral character of the Samoans, as far as it had not been 
changed by their contact \Mth Europeans, was mild, beneficent and 
unsophisticated. Their politeness was elegant and refinedj and their 
manners indicated amiability and good nature. To be guilty of a 
breach of decorum was considered the highest offence, and frequently 
gave rise to warlike encounters. They showed the greatest tendernesi? 
to their children, and never failed to pay due respect to old ago. They 
were hospitable to stiangers, and always set before them the choicest 
provisions at their disposal ; snd it was only tiher they had become 
acquainted, through their intercourse with foreign ships, with the true 
value of money and many objects of utility and luxury, that they 
expected to receive an adequate remuneration in return for their 
liberality. Th^ were highly inquisitive, anxious to receive ins^c- 
ti(m» and were persevering in their efforts to make themselves masters 
of any useful knowledge that might be promotive of their comfort or 
their ha]ipiness. They were naturally indolent which was the effect 
of the climate, and they were iickle in their tlisposition, loving change 
for the sake of novelty. As a means of self -defeneei when dealing 
with men of a superior race, they became deceitful, and when it was 
contrary to their interest their promises could not be trusted. !nieir 
women were modest, virtuous and chaat«. 

The modem Samoans are of a docile and lively disposition, they 
are yery hospitable^ And courteous among themselyes as well as towards 
strangers ; but they are not to be trusted in business affiurs, nor can 
they be depended on to tell the truth unless some advantage can be 
obtained by doing so. 

The dwellings of the Samoans were circular or elliptic ; the former 
g^enlly measured thirty feet in diameter, the latter were often fifty 
feet long and twenty feet wide, and both were constructed upon the 
same plan and of the same materials. Three centre pHlars from 
twenty to thirty feet high supported a ridge pole which extended 
through the whole length of tlie house. A number of posts about five 
feet £jgh were driven into the ground at regular intervals at each 
side and at both ends of the elliptic piece of ground, and these fotmed» 
so to say, the skeleton frame of the structure. The side rafters were 
straight, and were placed parallel to each other corresponding ii» num- 
ber to the number of upright posts by which they were supported, 
while the end-raften were curved to give the roof end an oval form, 
and for this reason they were made of separate [ueces of wood of the 
bread-fniit tree joined together by ingenious scarping. The roof 
frame of the circular huts was made of pliable splits. The roof was 
thatched with the leaves of the sugar-cane, which were pinned to 
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famlMb pohe or roods by meaiui of poinh 1 pegpi made of the ribs of 
the cocoa-nut leaflet ; and thus arranged they were tied with cinet 
cords to the rafters overlapping each other in regular lines. The side 
and end walls were entirely open ; but mats were fixed to the lower 
«dg6 of the xoof f lame which oonld be nnroUed, and tlins 8er?ed as 
ciuteixis whenever it was desirable to close the open sides. The floor . 
wafl raised several feet above the ordinary ground level ; it was pnvod 
with rough stones, over which a layer of iiue pebbles was spread, and 
was covered with mats that served as seats as well as beds. A Hat 
piece of bamboo, standing on foor legs throe Inches high, answered 
the purpose of a pillow, and mat curtains protected the sleepeis 
•agninst the intru5?ion of mosquitoes. The fire was kinilleil between 
the central posta ; but all the cooking operations were performed by 
the men outside of the house in subteiranean ovens. The most con- 
spicQons piece of famitoie was the'kava bowl which was hollowed 
oat of the wood of the tumanu tree (Calophyllum inophyllum). 

The dress of the Saraoans was as scanty as it was simple. The men 
wore a small breech-cloth about one foot square made of ti leaves, ^ 
neatly sewn together. The women wrapped a kind of leaf-petticoat 
{kmilava) roond thdr waist^ which readied down to the knees. On 
ceremonial occasions they were much move decently attired ; they 
wrapped themselves up in a mat, which was very highly prized, for it 
was closely woven of narrow strips of pandanus leaves and was orna- 
mented with tufts of scarlet feather& It was two or three yards square, 
reached down from the loins to the feet^ and was worn by boHi sexes. 
But as this rich article of dress could only be procured at a great 
sacrifice, the less favoured classes were attirt d in a mat woven of the 
bark of the dwarf hibiscus bleached pure white, with the ends of the 
interwoven slips uncut so as to give to the outer surface a shaggy 
appearance^ which added much to its beauty. At a later period they 
were instructed by the Tongas in the art of preparing the sxapo or 
bark cloth made of the bark of the paper mulberrj'. They wore their 
hair short frequently stili'ened with scented oil and the gum of the 
bfead-fmit tree ; or they fastened it behind the ears by means of a 
comb made of the petioles of the cocoa-nut leaflet But generally the 
men gathered their hair into a knot at the top of their head. On 
festivals or during religious ceremonies it was considered a mark of 
respect to let the hair hang loosely down. The women sometimes 
changed the colour of their hair from a dark black to a light brown by 
the application of quiddima On public occasions their head was 
adorned with the horo^ which was a kind of artificial flower made of 
the evergreen leaves of a mountain orchis, and the white odoriferous 
petals of the gardenia previously dipped in 8weet-^>ceuted oil, and being 
attached to a wooden stem it answered the purpose of a hair pin. 
Oidinarily they walked abroad bareheaded, but during heavy rains 
they covered their head with banana leaves, or they used a banana 
branch in place of an umbrella. "While engaged in ti.shing they pro- 
tected their feet with sandals of hibiscus bark, so as to enable them 
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to walk nuliarnipd ovor the pointed coral- rocks. Tliey encircled their 
arms with bracelets of white shells strung on conis, or they were in 
the form of rings made of bite of oooofr-nut hull or of tOTtoiBe>6)idL 
Borne pierced their eats with thorns and suspended odorifeioiu flowen 
from the holes. The men were all tattooed, for boys as soon as tliey 
reached the aire of puberty were required to have the npratiuii !>f'r- 
formed by a professional artist j otherwise they would have bueii 
pzedaded from ihe privilege of marrying. The women made use of a 
coemetic to Amlwlliali and soften their skin. They bedaubed their 
face, neck, arms and hands with a vamish-liko sap of a black colour 
which compelled them to keep the house for pevoral days until the 
substance had hardened. On the day of the public festival they pro- 
ceeded to the brink of a brook or river, where they rubbed themselves 
thozoQ^y with orange juice, and after washing, their skin assumed a 
clear, smooth, velvety and soft appearance. They were excessively 
cleanly in their personal habits, they batlied every morning and made, 
their toilet with the utmost care, a tub of water serving as mirror. 

The modem Samoans of both sexes wrap a piece of cotton dotii 
round their waist^ which reaches down to the knees ; and when engaged 
in their ordinary avocations they still wear the kilt-like breech-cloth 
of H leaves or grass of their ancestors. The women generally cover their 
breasts and shoulders with a coloured handkerchief. The men tattoo 
tiieir body l^om the waist down to the knee in striped patterns and other 
device^ of which they seem to be very proud. Both men and women 
give their hair a reddish hue by the use of quicklime, and they often 
ornament their head with scarlet hibiscus blossoms and other gay flowers. 

As there were no wild animals on the islands they had no game 
which could supply them with means of aubsistencei and their animal 
diet was confined to hogs and fowls which they possessed in consider- 
able abundance ; hut they were generally reserved for public festivals. 
Fish and shell-fibh, which they obtained from the lagoons and reef 
shallows, were important articles of daily consumption. Snails, grubs, 
cooked and uncooked oitiails of tidi formed extm disbes, and trepanfif 
was considered a delicacy. But their vegetable food was both plentiful 
and nutritious, and was sufficient to meet all their wants. The bread- 
fruit tree furni.slied them a supply during a period of six mouths, and 
they laid up a quantity in store, in a fermented state, which was baked 
into cakes when other provisiona w«an seatca Bananas and coccMi-nuts 
were plentiful throughout the year. Taro, which was cultivated, and 
yams which prow in the bush, were valualJe food materials. They 
cooked their food in subterranean ovens lined with small, heated sLoues. 
Fish were wrapped in banana or bread-fruit leaves before broiling. 
Their meals were served twice a day, all tiie inmates of the hut being 
seated cross-legged on mats spread on the floor, and each receiving his 
share on a bread-fruit leaf, which was used as a substitute for a plate. 
The cocoa-nut milk was considered a delicious beverage ; and they 
produced an intoxicating liquor called kava ^ from the infusion of the 
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chewed rool of llie betol pepper. Dut uo one was permitted to iudulgd 
in this luxury except tlie head of the finnily or the chief of the tribe 

wlio partouk of it at hiB eTening meal. 

Tlio Saraoans were remarkable for their hospitality. Wlien 
strangers of distincLioii entered the house a new ur clean mat was 
always spread for tiitiir accomiuodatiou, and a kava party wad given 
in their honour with the tisual oeiemonial formalities.^ Or they were 
received at the public commuDity-house (fale-tele) where they sat 
<lown in perfect silence, 'vvliilo one of the householders, who was de- 
signated for this purpose, decided liow much food should he prei>ared 
by each family of the village, which was deposited iu front of the 
baUding where the gueete were lodged. The addieea of weloome was 
then made by the headman <rf the oommnnity, and it was not until 
then that mutual inquiries were made and answered, recent occur- 
rences were related, and all the news of mierest wore communicated. 
In the evening liie luhaoitauts assembled in honour of the strangers, 
and the nigbtr was passed in feasting and dancing. 

The modern Samoans still receiye foreign visitors after the good t i l 
fashion of their ancestors. The kava root is still chewed by scantily 
clad girls seated on the ground with wooden bowls on their lap. 
^Vfler the liquor has been properly prepared it is handed round to 
the Tisitws who ate expected to take a complimentary sip. The 
chiefs present dressed in full war costume^ perform fantastic feats of 
dexterity with their clubs, axes and knives, while utteriiicr hideous 
yells which are responded to by the spectators by singing the war 
sung. 

The Samoans did not follow hunting as a profession, for the forssta 
wefe destitute of quadrupeds of every kind, and the hog and dog had 
lM>cn introduced either by the first settlers, or they had been left on 
tlie islands by European ships. They cultivated the soil to a very 
limited extent, for nature was so prolitic that she yielded up her pro- 
ductions to these happy chOdren of the tropics without much labour 
on their part, lliey paid some attention to the planting of the bread- 
fruit an«l cocoa-nut trees, as well as to bananas, but after they had 
uttaineii a certain lieight they required but little care. Taro was 
cultivated iu the marshes, and bt^lel pepper was albo grown for the 
sake of its root Yams were of indigenous growth, and could be pto> 
cured for the trouble of gathering them. They also produced oranges 
and guyavas, which were undoubtedly introduced like the rest of tmir 
agricultural productions. 

Fiiihiiig was principally carried on by means of nets, which were of 
all sises from the hand net about eightera inches square to the aeine 
which was often a hundred feet long. The knottmg operation was 
I>crfomied by the men with long wooden needles, using for this pur- 
pose twiutj made of bark libre, Fi^^ii were also taken with the hook 
and line ; the shank of the hook was of mothcr-of pearl shaped in the 
form of a fish, with a tortoise-shell beak fastened to the under side. 
They were Tery skiUnl in the construction of canoea. The keel was 
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hollowed out of a trae tmnk or a single timber log^ and the sidesi 

made of boards, were laahed together and to the body of the boat with 
cinet cords, whii li were passed through holes and wore lightly knotted 
inside ; while the seams were made water-tight with the gum of the 
bread-fruit tree. Though these canoes were not painted, yet they 
were decorated with lowe of white shella» with which the eidee were 
inlaid. They were propelled by means of paddles in the form of a 
shnrp-point^d shovel. Tlieir hark cloth was made of the bark of the 
paper mulberry winch was beaten with a mallet, and the sraalier 
sheets were united by using arrowroot paste. Their mats, which 
were exdnaively woven by the women, were of pandaniu leaves, 
or hibiscus fibre, and the finer quality was ge&etally fringed and 
ornamented with featlier?. Basketc? of various sizes were braided of 
palm leaves. Their knives were simply split bamboos exceedingly 
sharp at the edge ; sharks' teeth were employed as tweezers ; cocoor 
nut hulls were transformed into enpa or botUea ; and their adna were 
of stone or shell fastened to a handle with cinet cords. 

Tlio inodurn Satnoans cultivate cotton to a limited extent. 8uj»ftr- 
canc, maizo, cotiee, rice, the ordinary cereals as well as barley and 
various kinds of millet are cultivated by Europeans The gardens 
are planted with cabbage, cauliflower, pease, beans, carrota, asparagus, 
cucumbers, melons, potatoes and onions. Cocoa-nuts thrive here to 
IKjrfoction, and a consid' nilile ([\iantity of the dried nuts called copra, 
is exported for the extraction of the oil. Cattle are reared with 
much success and many of the natives even possess horses. The 
modem Samoans construct large double canoes (o/ta), which are 
capable of cartying from two hundred to three hundred men.^ Their 
fishing canoes and even some of thr ir du;j:-outs arc provided with an 
outrigger. Money has no real value Un- them, und they only make 
use of it when dealing with foreign traders. Mats are their ordinary 
medium of exdiango, and the wealth of a native ia estimated by the 
number of mats he possesses. For the manufacture of this article of 
value a fine species of grass is used, and sonio of these mats can only 
be |»rocuicd for an equivalent of fifty dollars. They form the basis 
of exchange, and they are given and accepted in payment for land and 
other real estatai 

The commercial transactions of Samoa, carried on principally 
through German agencies, are of considerable importance. The ex- 
ports in 1875 amounted to 1,245,815 dollars, and they were princi- 
pally composed of cojTrUy sea island cotton, manufsctoied articles and 
guano. The minor articles exported are cocoa-nut oil, cotton seed, 
pearl shell, trepang, «i:c The imports, which amounted during the 
Hnnie year to 1,162,1 17 dollars, comprised dry goods, hanlware, spirits, 
wine, beer, tobacco, groceries, lumber, shingles, ship-chandlery, copra 
brought from the Pacific islands, guano, &c. 

The Samoan language^ which has been reduced to wriUng by the 
Till siunariea, expresses every word by means of an alphabet composed 
of live vowels and nine consonauta The defidency of consonantal 
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letten nnden it peculiarly melodious and nmsieBl ; and as eveiy woid 
unifonnly terminates in a vowel, it is deliciously ^ft and affects the 

car most pleasantly. It is full of figurative expressions and lends 
itself with facility to poetry and song. It has a specific vocabulary of 
polite tenus, which are used in addressing a superior, or ou occasions 
of pnUio ceremonies. It is a branch of the Malay-Polynesian, has 
the grratest affinity with the Tonga and Tahitan dialects, and does 
not materially difTer from its sist^jr tongues in grammatical organism 
and idiomatic jdirascology. Many idiomatic expressions or specific 
terms are only applied to the higher classes, and the failure of using 
them would be oonsidMsd an insnlt The Samoon language has two 
articles ; le is both need in a definite and indefinite sense ; as, o le 
alli *t /)ai, "such a one as is a chiuf while is always indefinite; 
as, ta mai se la'aii^ "cut me a stick." The o emphatic is usually 
regarded as a kind of article, it is used only in the nominative case, 
and maj be eoosidered as a sign of that case. It is prefixed to all 
proper nouns of places and perscoa ; asi o Samoa. Some Terhs are 
changed into nouns by suflSxing ga, saga^ taga, maga or aga ; as, ttUif 
•'to drive;" tuiiga, "a driving;" luln'ii, "to fill the hand;" lu* 
utaga^ "a handful" These verbal nouns liave a participial meaning, 
or they refer to perBons acting when they govern the following noon 
in the genitive ; or they refer to persons or thinga acted npon by 
them IfMvin::: it to the cont-ext to decide the proper meaning; and 
frequently they have a passive gignification as being acted upon ; as, 
o le too maga a lau^ " the thatch that has been pressed." The simple 
form of the verb is sometimes used as a noon ; as, iatalo, " to pray ; " 
o U iaiaJo, **a prayer." Adjectives are oonveited into abstract nouns 
by prefixing the article or a pronoun; as, o lelei, " gnohiess," from 
leiei, "good." There exists no grammatical gender, and the sex of 
living beings is only distinguished by specific words or by the qualify- 
ing terms pei^a " man," and fq^ ** woman." The plund of substan- 
tives is indicated by dropping the article le ; as, o le tiiii, "bread- 
fruit;" o ubu^ " bread-fruits ; " or by placing before the noun a collec- 
tive word ; as, o au I'a, " a shoal of fishes ; " o le vao togata, " a 
forest of men ; " or by doubling or lengthening a vowel in the word. 
Nouns are not inflected, and &e cases are indicated by particles or 
prepositions. The genitive is governed by the preposition a or 0^ 
each of which belongs to certain cat^;orie6 of words. Adjectives are 
formed of nouns by the sufii.x a; as, ele-'ele, "dirt;" elc-'elea, 
" dirty ; " or by doubling the word ; as, pona^ '*knot; " |Wia potto, 
** knotty ; " or by prefixing/a'a ;&&,€f hsiu fiia SemoM^ *'a Samosan 
custom." Adjectives have no degrees of comparison. Comparison is 
expressed by circumlocution ; as, e leh l Jena a e leaga Jena, " tliis is 
good, but that is bad " (comparatively) ; «>., " this is better than that" 
The superlative is formed by adverbial words ; as, ua lelei tasi, " it 
alone is good" (nothing equals it). There are distinct woids for the 
numerals up to ten ; the intermediate numbers are formed by pls^-mg 
the units after sefulUy "ten ;" with ma le between them ; as, e se/ulu 
ma le tmi, " ehn-on." The higher digits are formed by placing the 
multiple unit, a iiLtle modified in form, before fulti, " ten." A huu- 
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dted, a ihoosand and ten thoimnd are expreeaed by specific wordi. 
Pronuuns are declined bj particles and prepositioiui like the nouna 
The first and second persons dual and plurul in every case take the 
prelix 1/ as, 0 » mona, "we two." The dual is formed with the 
numeral /uo, " two," by eliminating the I ; and the plural is formed 
by Unt, a contraction of the numeial toltf, "three;" as^ o » totoUf 
"we,** including the person addfeesed, ando % matou, excluding the 
pKTSon spoken to. There are pof?9essivo, distrihutive, demori^lrativc, 
indehnite, relative and interrogative pronouns. Mofst of the verba 
are primitive and underived. Compound verbs are formed by prefix- 
ing yb'a or fdalt or mala or Icto; 9Bt/a*alea lo/a^ ** like not loving;'* 
t.e., "little loving;" niolaito, "angry-looking;" Io(o leaga, **to be 
evil disposed." Most nouns can be changed into verbs by adding the 
verbal particles, and some few are even formed from prcpojjitions. 
The plural is formed by reduplication of the first syllable ; as, /olo, 
** to swallow/' pluial fo/olo ; and the frequentative form is expressed 
by /do/olo. Some verbs form the plural by reduplication of the 
second syllable ; as, anla'i^ " to be heaped up ; " phiral : nuhila'i ; afio^ 
"to come, to go," plural: afijio ; some even redouble the third 
syllable, and two verbs redouble the fourth. Other verbs form the 
plural by the prefix fe ; as, aaif, "to swim,** i»lunl : feauH, ti, "to 
mte," plural : fm. The radical of the verb remains unchanged. The 
language has no real future teii.«e, but the present is iised in place 
of it. There exi^t in addition an imperfect and a perfect tense, an 
immediate future indicating that an action is about to be performed, 
and an indefinite future not marked by definite timei The verb has 
an indicative, an imperative and an infinitive mood; and a presenti 
future and past participle. The passive is formnd in various ways 
by a number of suffix particles, the selection of which depends alto- 
gether on euphony ; as, ga't/io, "to be sought," from saHli ; alo/agia^ 
** to be beloved," from ciofa. The tenses, moods and voices are sU 
indicated by particles. 

As the Samoans wore cxrop(linL,'ly poUto, tlieir rules of etiquette 
and ceremonial forms were rather complicated, especially as regards 
the deference to be shown or the homage to be paid by inferiors to 
superiors. To avoid giving offence it wss necessary to be perfectly 
familiar with the specific words of politeness in which the language 
abounds. It was considered indecorous to sit with oiitstrctclied lej^s, 
for politeness rc<iuired it that in sitting down the legs should be 
cn^ssed. On entering the hut visitors were invited to take their seat 
on the mat spread on the floor. They were then addressed by the 
chief of the family who introiluced himself by mentioning his name 
atid his diL^nity, and welcomed them in complimentary phrases wish- 
ing them health and prosperity. 

The Samoans had made no advances in the musical art Their 
musical performances were confined to singing, the beating of the 
drum and the blowing of the conch-trumpet. Their songs were wild 
and noisy ; but time, which was indicated by tlio clapping of hands, 
was observed with the utmost exactness, and their ballads exhibited 
some rude poetic imagery. Dancing was their favourite amusement. 
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The /ale-iele or community-house was generally selected as the place 
of meeting ; the performances were accompanied by extempoianeons 
eonge relating to the occnrreuces of the day, and the meaBUre vaa 
rofjukti'd hy the beat of the drum, or by striking; a rolled-up mat 
with sticks. Their dances (tnia) were performed by parties of threes. 
Whilo one set moved in one direction, the other advanced from on 
oppoeite eide» n»king fimtaatic geeticulations, and swinging their 
hands and aims in a violent manner, which was far from being 
gtacefuL 

The modem Samoans have not forgotten their native dances and 
they still indulge in this pleasurable excitement, and even the king 
and the prinoeee do not disdain to exhibit tbemseWes in public on 
special 0Gca8ion& The women who take part in the mva have their 
head omanientod with a tiara of pca-shclls, a necklace of red berries is 
hung round their neck, and tlieir body is anointed wilh cocoa-nut oiL 
The men wear a head-dress of plumes, daub their face with paint and 
tie green wreaths round their ankles. Men and women dance to- 
gether, and their perfonnances are characterised by odd contortions of 
the body, the waving of tlie arms and many grotesque figuresi all 
regulated by the measure of the song. 

Women attended to the domestic duties of the household, and as 
tiie hardest labour was performed by the men, the women enjoyed 
ravich personal liberty and independence. Polygamy prevailed with- 
out legal restriction; some chiefs married ten or twelve wivp>«, Ijut the 
wife was permitted to separate from her husband and return to her 
relations at pleasure. In case of separation she took care of the little 
chOdren, while the older ones remained under the guardianship of the 
father. A brother was entitled to the possession of his brother's widow, 
but he was obliged to assume all the responsibilities which followed as 
the necessary consequence of the heritage and he became ipse /ado 
the father of the orphana Marriage between near relations was pro- 
hibited ; and yet they were addicted to licentious amours, and the old 
men frequently retained young girls by force, and enjoyed the first 
fruits of virgin!^, while the matrons celebrated the event by appro- 
priate songs. 

A young man who desired to marry sent a piesent of provisions to 
tlM gill he fancied, and also to her rehitives ; and the friend who carried 

them was commissioned to ask the father's consent to the proposed 
union of hearts and hands. If the presents were accepted, the proposal 
was considered as having been agreed ta The marriage was celebrated 
in the public square under a btead-fruit tree in the village where the 

bridegroom resided. He was seated on mata glistening witli scented 
oil, and decked with garlands of fragrant flowers. A number of mat^ 
were tlien presented as marriage gifts, after which tlie bride advanced, 
and sat down by the side of the bridegroom. Remaining seated but 
a short time she rose amidst the shouts and applause of her friends, 
who gave a palpable proof of their sympathy and attachment by beat- 
ing their heads with stone?, until tlieir faces were bruised and bloody. 
After this painful exhibition of sorrow, on tlie pait of the n datives of 
the bride, the bridegroom distributed a quantity of presents among 
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them in roturn for tlicir own munificenoe. Feastingi dandng and 

debauchery closed up the merry scene. 

Marriage among the modern Samoans is neither considered sacred nor 
binding ; the wife is diseatded under the most frivolous pretext ; and 
a young lassie is taken in her place, and as the children of the same 
father happen to have clifTerent mothen, the lineage ol the family ia 
traced only throngh the male lino. 

The Sauioaus paid great honours to their dead, and disposed of tUem 
by bliriaL The most dolesome lamentations and tiie most heart> 
rending mailings were atleied when one of their near relatives died. 
Their exclamations of sorrow were indications of lifljjless despair nnd 
superstitions avs-e, ** 0, my father 1 why did you not l^t me die so that 
you might live here still?" Expressions of this iiind were rendered 
still more painfnlly emphatic by tearing to shieda the seanty dothing 
which they wore, by pulling out their hair, by burning their flesh with 
firebrands, ami by beating their head with stones, which was called 
**an oticring of Idood." After the most boisterous exliibitions of grief 
had subsided, the body uf the deceased was anointed with oil mixed 
with tuimeric^ to conntoTact its eadavoons appeaiance ; it was then 
wrapped in mats with the chin propped np» and the head and iMsa 
exposed, while the weeping relatives stood over the corpse fasting ; for 
it waf? an inviolabh^ custom that no food should bo eaten in the house 
of the dead. On tlie following day the friends assembled bringing a 
quantity of presents, which were again distribnted on the day alter the 
burial. The grsTe was dug close to the hut and frequently inside of 
it. Mat^ were spread over tlie bottom, and the body was consigned 
to the earth with its head turned towards the rising sun. The wear- 
ing-apparel of the deceased, his drinking cup, his bamboo pillow and 
digging sticks wers bnried with him, for it was supposed that if these 
articles wore retained they might coniumnicate to the survivors the 
malady of which the deceased had died. The grave was called "the 
fast resting-place," and that of a chief was known as " the house 
thatched with leaves of the sandalwood tree." They imagined that 
the dead, which were left nnburied, haunted the abodes of the living, 
and that they were constantly crying out ; " O how cold 1 cold ! cold I " 

The Samf>r\n^ had a distinct idea of a future state of existence, and 
they thoui_.':it that the souls of their chiefs were iiinnortal.^ They 
believed ti it the house contaiiuug a person in a dying condition was 
surrounded > pirits, who were watching a faToumble opportunity of 
taking away his soul to convey it to the ghostly land. In company 
of this troop of ghostly beings the soul of the departed travelled to 
"the stone to leap from," where they all j)lunged into the sea, crossed 
several islands in their passage, and finally reached the most western 
of the island group whne they entered into the world of ghosts in a 
circular basin surrounded by a xoeky border. Here the stranger ghost 
carao in the presence of a cocoa-nut tro«, which decided his future 
destiny, for if he struck the fatal tree as lie passed he revived and 
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agum assumed his moitui fronio; but if he succeeded in avoiding its 
oontaet^ he laf ely entered ^e elysian abode, wliteh was but the counter- 
pert of the world he left Here were eaith, sea and sky, ghoets 

moving about in bodily fonn and engaged in planting, cooking and 
fishin?. At niglit tlie ghostly denizens of tliis spirit world were 
changed uiLo sparks of fire, which enabled them to visit their iurmer 
homes, spread disease and death OTsr their path, and making some 
mcntbeis of their family the communicating medium of their tiumghts; 
they caused tlicm to pretlict the future and impart to others counsel 
and advice. The chief ruler of this land of ghosts was treated with 

treat distinction, and universal homage was paid to him. He had the 
ead of a man, the lower part of the body htd the shape of an eel or 
a serpent, which stretched its immense folds to such a length that its 
outermost oxtromity dipped into the sea. The upper part of his bodily 
frame reclined in a state of rcjiose in a large house, whose weight was 
supported on the shoulders of living chiefs of the highest rank, and 
there he passed his time in company with other ehiefis who were oooa 
earthboru mortals.^ 

Class distinction was recognised among the Samoans. The chiefs 
(alii) occupied the highest rank in Samoan society, and they were, at 
least nominally, the governing class. They eigoyed many privileges, 
and oniTeisal defermce was paid to them. They done were allowed to 
blow the conch-trumpet while navigating in their canoes. They were 
only addressed in the polite langimge of the country. Tlicy had the 
right of marrying an indefinite number of wives, and they thus 
accumulated a great supply of fine mats wliich were given as dowry, 
but were distributed among the people after the celebration of the 
mairiag& They always received the best and most select portion of 
the articles designed for distribution. They formed an exclusive 
aristocracy, and they traced their pedigree to some ancient family 
of renowa Their office was hereditary, and they wore invested with 
the right of naming their sueesssor. The Tillage chiefs (fat-pule) 
looked upon the inhabitants of the community as their children, and 
they considered it their duty to avenge their wrongs. They freely 
mixed with their people, and followed the same pursuits. They 
worked the taro plantations, were engi^ed in fishing, and lent their 
assistance in the building oi houses. Their authority was by no 
means arbitrary, for on all important occasions they callod a meeting 
(fono) which was attended by the heads of families, whose opinion 
exercised much influence in reaching a final decision ; for here all 
questions of general interest were discussed. Afiairs were conducted 
with the greatest decorum, and great attention was paid to the pio> 
cecdings. Each district had a place assigned to it, and was repre- 
sented by one of its own renowned orators. The order in which the 
speakers should be heard was regulated by rank, and whenever a 
dispute arose as regards precedence business was interrupted until the 



' Souls, spirit*, glinsls — wonls n f rr t1 to in ibis legend are only nse<l from w.u t 
of exact exi>rc89iuii4 to girc iui idt^ ol the indefinite loinetliing that M«ma Ut be 
aUent from tliL* ))<>.iy at the tine o( dstth M udmtood hj tafagei. iJl ihaie 
words are tiiupljr couveatiouttL 
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question waa dedded. If a eliief of distinction was prevented tliiongh 
ineviliaUe causes from attending the assembly at the beginning it was 
necessary, according to strict ctitiuettL', tliat all that liad passed and all 
that had been said should be repeated to liitu on Ijis arrival. 

The chiefs of several islaucLs or of populous districts sometimes 
formed a kind of oonf edemtion ; but the island or district) which had 
acquired great reputation in piOTions wars, always ezeictsed a pre- 
dominant influence, and its supreme authority was generally recog- 
nised. Taviti, a descendant of Malietoa, wa.s the only person who 
ever reigned for seveial years m the acknowledged chief of all Samoa. 
He died in the year 1840. 

The government of the modern Samoans had undergone but little 
chancre tip to 1S73. Eacli island was governed by its own alii or chief, 
and th^^ /ai-pn/e or village hea<hnan exercised much inlluence in the 
commuuiLy. liut the most important interests were debated iu council 
(/onos), whose decision was recognised as the law of the viHage com- 
munity. In 1873 the fir.st Samoan constitution was adopted by the 
natives with the consent and assistance of the foreign consuls. This 
ori^anic law provided for a j^'overning body of «;even taijnua (j^ides), 
who were invciited with supreme power in ail Lae islands. In 1875 
the constitution was amended by declaring ]Malietoa Laupepo of the 
Malietoa &mily and Pulepule of tlie Taupa family joint kings ; at the 
same time increasing the number of taininas from seven to fourteen. 
An adventurer, pretending to represent tlie government of the United 
States, caused a new constitution to be drawn up iu April 1S75, pro- 
claiming Malietoa Laupepo sole king, and reserving to himself the 
important positi 11 of ])rime minister. This revolutionary movement 
was disapproved by tlie foreign consuls, and a kind of petty war 
ensued between ihc contending parties ; but finally the adventurer 
was expelled from all the islands and peace was restored.^ 

The laws of the Samoans were all penal. Murder and adultery 
wore punished with death, and the penalty was inflicted by the 
injured party, or the nearest relative of the victim. The bIoi)d- 
relations of the culprit were e<jnally involved in the responsibility 
which the criminal incurred in committing the crime, and they were 
liable to be visited with the same penalty unless they succeeded in 
making their escape at the same time. For small offences a fine was 
imposed which was paid in provisions. Their retaliatory measures 
were extremely barbarous. They pulled out tlie eyes ; bit off the 
nose and the ears of the oiTender; they tied liis hands behind his back, 
and marched him naked through the village^ They bound hand to 
hand and foot to foot and strung him on a prickly pole. They made 
him .sit for hours in the broiling sun ; they hung him up by the 
heels ; beat his head with stones, or made him play at hand-ball 
with a prickly sea-urchin. The man who shrank from the punishment 



' In 1886 I\[.ilifLo;(. whose official residence w.is :it A\<\.\, was the iole king of 
the btlandfl ; but the Gorman naval officerti, with or without authority from their 
gOTeniinent, attempted a coxtp de main by proclaiming Tamaseae aa opposition king, 
auti n prot^g^ of the Germans ; but the AmwiOMi oooiul iiitorreoed, «na OVUkbed tlik 
l)angermaiuc effort iu its very germ. 
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decreed by the council was disgraced, and was despised as a coward. 
To restrict the practice of self-revenge or private war, tliey ostablished 
places of refuge where the o£fender was safe until the case could be 
investigated and tried by the public authorities. 

The Samoaos were constanUy at war with each other, for the district 
chiefs were ambitious, and each one endeavoured to gain tlie supreme 
control of the ifiland. The victorious conquerors bore tlie title of 
maio, and they never failed to take advantage of their superiority ; if 
the life of the Tanqnished was spared, they were deprived of their 
lands and houses; and being reduced to servitude they were com- 
pelled to cultivate the lands of their masters. When they appre- 
hended an invasion, or when they were exposed to the constant hostile 
incursions of their enemies they constructed fortifications, which were 
of two kinds. The paehn€t4dio or low fort was situated at the entrance 
of tiie valley near the sea-shore, where the narrow Mp of land was 
sinuous in its outline, and was traversed by a rapid mountain torrent 
which, in some places, obstructed the passage. The rocky cliffs, by 
wiiich the low lauds were surrounded, were stripped of all vegetation, 
and tiie acoeauble portion of the sloping ridge was strengthened by 
at(»ie walls. On the height dominating the lower fort the paa-nornia 
was erected, which was an irnprogriable fortress, to which the tribes 
retired wlicn all their positions in the plains had been taken. They 
also surrounded by a stockade of timber those villages which were most 
exposed to an attack from their hostile neighboura They hardly ever 
met an enemy in open fight; their favourite tactics con.^isted in lying 
in wait in concealed places and skirniisbing in the bush. They gave no 
quarter to the men, but the women were g.j)are(l and were distributed 
among the warriors. When they were compelled, by superior force, 
to eubmit to a conquering foe, each man bowed down to the ground 
holding a piece of firewood and a bunch of leaves in his hands, as if 
saying: "Cook and eat us, if it pleases you." An enemy who was 
known to have been notoriously cruel was often cooked and eaten as 
an act of just retribution to satiate their fierce hatred, and satisfy 
their spirit of revenge. Their ordinary war weapons were dubs of 
iron wood elaborately carved, spean made of the wood of the cocoa> 
nut tree barbed with the ?ting of the lay-fish, and alinga which they 
handled with consummate skill. 

The religious temperament of the Sanioans was well developed ; 
fbey were nature and partly also hero worshippers. The meet insig- 
nificant obje<t i): nature were regarded as representatives of divine 
power, and the fear of evil that threatened their family peace, and 
disturbed their quiet course of life excited in them a reverential awe 
which they entertained for tlie ghostly spectres of tlieir departed 
chiefe. They believed that every child was bom under the guaidian- 
ahip of some tutelary divinity, and the object that first presented 
itself, or the animal that first came in sight at its birth, was con- 
sideitid as the representative incarnation of the gijdof the house (aifii- 
/ale), and became an object of veneration. Thus eels, sharks, turtles, 
dogs, owls and lizaids were raised to the dignity of incarnate deities. 
Even some shell-fish were supposed to be the abode of a divinity. A 
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bamboo stem set upright with a bunch of cocoa-nut fibres attached to 
the upper end, or a sacred stone was worshipped in some district ol 
Manona. It was thought that the wretch, who dared to eat what he 

recognised to be his tutelary protector, would be doomed to destruction, 
for he wonkl be gradually transformed into the very animal wliirli lie 
sacrilegiously devoured, and death would be the consequence of this 
impious deed. But any one might have eaten the household gods 
adopted by other families with perfect impunity. The head of the 
family was the priest of the gods of the house ; he addressed invoca- 
tious to them, and poured out a libation of kava in their honour, 
giving utterance to his pious wishes in these words : " Here is kava 
for you, O gods I Look kindly towards thu family ; let it prosper 
and increase, and let us all be kept in health. Let our plantations 
be productive, let fruits grow, and may tliere be abundance of food 
for us, your servants. Here is kava for you our war-gods ! If^t there 
be a strong and numerous people for you in the land. Here is kava 
for you, 0 1 sailing gods I Do not come on shore at this place, but 
ha pleased to depart on the ocean to some other land." Festivali 
were also colcbi-ated to propitiate the favour of tlie gods. In addition 
to these penates every village had its own tutelary god, and every 
native-bom member of the community owed allegiance to this patron 
divinity. These local deities had houses and ^ves cooseciated to 
their servica From the roof of the sacred buildings was often sus- 
pendeil the head of a man with streamers flying, or a drink ing-cup of 
a cocoa-nut hull, or a conch-trumpet, wliicli was blown to call the 
people together for war. As these objects were considered sacred an 
inTocation was addressed to them by persons accused of a crime in 
the form of a solemn oath, using the sacramental expression that they 
might be visited with swift destruction if they did the deed with 
which they stood charged. The village gods were generally repre- 
sented in the form of a bat, a heron, an owl, the rainbow, or a shooting 
star. A priestly order was attached to their service, whose ftmetions 
were hereditary, and who received as offerings the cooked provisions 
that were dedicated to their patron divinities. They wore also charged 
with the duty of appointing the time for the annual festivals, and of 
deciding whether it would be expedient for the people to engage in a 
warlike enterprise. 

The Samoans woe hoth credulous and snperstitious. They belioTed 
that all di^^eases were produced by the malignant influence of a demon 
spirit. Their priests acted m medicine-men ; and although they em- 
ployed emetics as a universal panacea, yet every species of disorder 
was treated by a specialist of profession. They rubbed the affected 
part with scented oil, and to dissipate the malevolent influence, which 
was supposed to be the primary cause of the diJ^easo, they employed 
charms ; which were simply composed of flowers wraj^jied in native 
cloth witli mystic art. When the patient was in a low condition the 
prie^>tly conjuror was sent for, who, to remove the cause of the malady, 
demanded that an otfering of some object of value should be presented 
to the demon god, whicli tlio friends never failed to furnish, no matter 
what sucri&cc it might have coi>t them. But when all other means 
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failed the nUtivas wen asked to confe88» and thay leadily diToIged 

their secret fa\ilt?i, and revoked av.y iTnprecation they might have nn- 
■^-ittingly prononiicod upon any ji.rjul.cr of the family; and in token 
of their fiiucerily they took a little water into their inoulh, and spurted 
it out in tbe direction where the sick penon iras lying. 

The Samoana had a myth vrhich attempts to account for the exea* 
tion of man. The god Tangaloa, the hero god of the Oceanian race, 
sent his danghter from the upper regions of the sky di?gniscd as a 
tan (snipe), with the object of iinding a permanent place of abode in 
the teneatrial Tegions. After flying about for a long time ahe alighted 
np<m an ii^olated rock that projected very little above the water sur* 
face. Elatoil at her discovery she returned to her father to inform 
him of her success. Having repeatedly returned to tliis new honu; siio 
found that the rock gradually grew in size, and became more and more 
elevated. Tangaloa then gave her a <aeeping vine, and a quantity of 
earth to cover with it the nahed anrfiMe of her rocky home, and in> 
strucled her to plant the creeper in the soil On her repeated visits 
she observed that though the plant had prospered, and had covered 
the earth with verdure, yet it finally lost its freshness, became scar 
and yellow, withered and died. After the lapse of aome time the 
putrified matter waa changed into womub and lo I and behold 1 in the 
course of an indefinite period the worm« wore changed m\o men and 
women. ^ This newly created laud lies to tiie eastvvaid of Samoa. 

The modem Samoans have long since been converted to Christianity, 
prof esaing both Broteetantism and Calholiciam, but they aie Ghtietiana 
only in name, and in this they do not much differ from the majority 
of the people of the most civilised nations of Europe, Thoy go to 
church, recite prayers and ])erform all the ceremonial forms of woi'iihip, 
but they disregard the weightier matters of a truly Christian life, and 
tiieir mcnla do not come up to their profeasiim. 
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^ This ft iraly a Danrinlan uoda «f arc*«ton, but th« qtiMtfon ttil] i«in«fM un* 

iolved, how the creo| ing plant was produced th.it contained the phistic matter fioni 
which the worms an>l Robieqneotly men wore developed — :i jiruhU iii us nij »tei louaj 
frA that of the fin»t production of tlie D.irwiniau protoztmn, for if nature c;in produce 
a prototooD, it can also produce the germ of «a elephant or of a man without nece*- 
Aty «i Ml hiddblte MiiM of tnaafMiiMliomi 
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MAORIS. 

Thv western coasi of New Zealand was first discovered by the Dutch 
navigator Tasinan. It was at a later period visited by Cook who 
found that a strait a hundred and ten miles long and fifty niilfs wide, 
which now bears his name, divided the country into two distinct 
ulandB called TaveX Poooamoo or the Smithem Island, and Uta na 
Maul or the Northern Island.^ The North Island which also beats 
the name of New Ulster and extendfi; from X-utli Cajie, io Capo 
Palliser, in 41° 36' B. latitude, is four hundred and thiriy six miles 
long, having a medium breadth of sixty miles, varying from live miles 
at Sandy Bay to a hundred and eighty miles at East Cape. Ita super- 
ficial area is estimated at 26,160 square miles or 16,743,400 square 
acres. A portion of North Island called the King's Country, which is 
the reserved territory inhabited cxclnsivcly by the Maoris, covers an 
area which is estimated at 10,000 square miles. It is traversed by 
the Whanganui river in the south, the Mokari rirw in the west and 
the Waipa Funin in the north. In the south-east the enow-clad 
heights of Tongnriro and Ruapdni, fued numerous creeks and rivers. 
In the west its coast-line exceeds 60 miles in Icnp^tli, and it possesses 
one of the 'largest harbours in the island. This ^mrt of the country 
contains the active volcano of Tong u iro which the natives e(msider 
strictly tahu. The South Island, also called New Munstor, which 
extends from 41' 30' to 47° 25' S. latitude, stretches three huntlrcd 
and sixty miles in length, and estimating its medium breadth at a 
hundred niilasj contains no less than 36,000 square miles or 23,040,000 
square acres. Stewart Island is separated from the mamland by 
Poveaux or Favourite Strait, which is a clear, deep channel fifty miles 
in length and twenty in breadth. Tlie whole group extends from 
34° 25' to 47° 25' S. latitude, and spreads from lOG" to 178' 35' E. 
longitude from Greenwich. The country from Cape Maria Van 
Diemen to South Cape has an extent of more than a thousand miles. 
Its greatest breadth from Dusky Bay to Otago is about two hundred 
miles, whilst the whole sweep of the coa-'^t-lino comprises at least three 
thousand miles. The Bay of Islands, called Kororarika by thenative% 
which lies on the eatit coast, is open to the north and north-east, and 
the entrance between Cape Poeook and Cape Brett is eleven miles 
wide. It extends twelve miles to the south-west and is studded with 
a number of islanils. There is deep water elose to tlie shore, and it 
ofTords one of the best harbours in New Zealand. Great Barrier 
Island in Hauraki Gulf, opi>osite Coleville, is nearly eighty mdos in 
dicumference, and has an excellent harbour In the wider portion of 
the Gulf lies Bangitoto which is a conic devation gradually rising 
from the sea, and terminating^' in three peaks. It contains a perfect 
crater and rises nine hundred and twenty feet above the level of the 
sea. The island of Waiheke, which lies between Kangitoto and tho 



1 Afioofdfaig to Mr. Kerry-Nioliolla the Mm* of the North Iilaod ii Aoteano, 
"tend of brigbt mnlighk." 
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mainlanil, is aV)out thirty miles in circumference, nnd has n harbour 
for small vessels with safe anchorage for lai^e ships in the channel 
that separates the island from the maiiUaiuL 

New Zealand is of volcanie origin. Mount Egmont, which rises 
to an altitude of nine thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
many of the fmnll mountains and conical hills of the northern dis- 
tricts are extinct craters. Some feeble volcanic action makes itself, 
from time to time, perceptible, by columns of smoke, and even by a 
low smooldering flame on Sulphur Island, Mount Erebus, Tongariro, 
and one of the Kaikora peaks. In the North Island a chain of hot 
springs or geysers, bubbling niud-pools and polfataras furnish no less con- 
clusive evidence of the original eruptive character of its submarine basis. 
Th« and metamoxphie locks are granito, crystallised qtMrts, 

flinty Sgates, chalcedony, argillaceous talc, grsMi jade and a yellowish 
sandstone. Basalt, obsidian and pumice .'<lono, and freiiucntly lava 
mixed with scoria, are sometimes met witli. The tertiary rocks 
abound in characteristic fossils. The general face of the country is 
undulating, and there is a gradual ascent from iueonsideTable emi* 
nenees to gently sloping hills and lofty inountain;^ by which it is 
traversed from nortli to south ; ami Mount Cook, which is the highest 
poak of the raii^'o, is about thii tocii thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. Precipitous ravines and impassable gorges give to the face 
of nature a dismal and rugged appesianee. 

The climate of New Zealand, though somewhat humid at certain 
seasons of the year, is nevertheless one of the most j^ahibrions and 
the most delightful in the world. The temperature is sufficiently stable, 
and is not subject to sudden and excessive variations. The summers 
ate mueh less hot and the winters mndk less cold than in the temperate 
climates of Europe. The medium range of the thermometer during 
midsummer in January is 67" F., while the lowest mean temperature 
during midwinter in .July is only 51' F. Occasionally, however, the 
summer heat causes the thermometer to rise to 84° in the shade, while 
in exeepkionBl winters it may fall for a few hours in the day to 9* 
below the fteeang point, Altliou^'h snow falls frequently, yet it 
never remains on the ground, and the growth of the ^tuss is scarcely 
checked by the winter cold. The ever:^recn trees retain their verdant 
foliage, and even ihiwers bloom during the cold season and give to the 
landsicape a charming a^iixmnmcck During the summer months soft» 
meUow showers refresh the air, and impart freshness to the languish- 
ing vegetation. Tho winds aro mjiiig with great violence on the 
coast ; they spring up suddenly witliout the lea.st premonition, and 
even a pure and cloudless sky gives no certain indication that at the 
next moment a hurricane may not sweep over the surface of tiie hnd. 

The whole country presents the most magnificent scenery. Snow- 
capped mountains decked almo>t to the summit with majestic forest 
trees, bearing tlio most beautiful evergreen foliage, and narrow, fertile 
valleys, high table-lands and open plains impart to the landscape a 
picturesque variety. There are but few rivers of any great length or 
much depth, but they roll along heavy yolumes of water and form, in 
their eooise^ numerous cascades. Waroa ri?er runs in a south-east 
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dii-ectiou fur about two huudreJ miles, and empties iuto Kaipara 
harboar at ito norlliem end. It ia navigable fox large vessels for 
abont aeveiity miles above its mouth. The Otavatea riaee in the liills 
near Wnnf^nra liarbnnr ; nnd after a courpe of lops than a hundred 
miles it falls into Kaipara harbour nearly opposite its cntnuice. The 
Waikato, which is the largest river in North Island, has its source in 
tbe Rangitoto moontaina and falla into Taupa lake, from whence it 
issues, and after a course of two hundred and fifty miles it empties 
into the sea. The Thames or Wniho, the Hokiauka, the Wangamii, 
the ^^anawatu and a few others are only partially navigable for 
twenty miles' distance from their moutli by boats of larger size than 
eanoea. Taupa and Botorua are the only laige lakes, bat water-basins 
of small size arc very numerous. As a seaport city Auckland ia moat 
favourably situated ; it is built on an isthmus which is only seven 
miles wide and has Uauraki Gulf to the east, and the great harbour 
of Manakau to the west South Island is least favoured by nature ; 
the mountains have a wild and gloomy aspect ; many of their eastern 
slopes are steep and l)ar(>, and in some places their inaccessible de- 
clivities touch the sea-shore at their base. Tlie country can, however, 
boast of fine naval and commercial harbours, and of some few noble 
estuaries. The mountains, even at a small distance from the shore, 
rise to the height of three thousand feet The western range fills up 
the whole country west of Tasman Bay and falls off with a steep 
declivity to Massacre Bay, having Mount Arllmr in the centre, who?e 
summit is covered with perpetual snow. A narrow depression, which 
divides it from the central mass, is travnsed by seveml ridges of high 
and steep hills. The lower tract of these hills is drained by several 
rivers, of which the Waimea is the largest The Pelorus ridge, which 
forms the central mass, occupies the whole country between Tasman 
Bay and Cloudy Bay. On the east side of this mountain ridge is 
an indentation which constitutes the harbour of Underwood, where 
vessels find good shelter. Cape Campbell is the termination of the 
Kaikora mountains or the Southern Alps, of which the peak, at an 
elevation of nine thousand three hundred feet, is covered with snow^ 
nearly all the year round. The principal rivers are tbe Clutha, which 
is navigable for aonka distance, the Wairao with a bar at its entrance, 
and the Eakanul. On Bank's Peninsula Akaroa, lying near its eastern 
extremity, is the most capacious harbour ; it is well sheltered, i-^ very 
easy of access and has a sufficient depth for large vessels. I.ut one 
of the best harbours is in Lookers-on-Bay — a small estuary into which 
two rivets fall, both being navigable for some miles from their mouth. 
Stewart Island, also called New Leinster, is about forty miles long 
with an average width of twelve niile.^, liaving nearly tlie form of an 
equilateral triangle. The coast is generally rocky and hi^h, and it 
is only on the northern shore that there are some small bays which 
afibrd good anchorage. Pegasus or Southern Port, on the south-eastern 
shore, is one of the finest harbours on the globe. The island is very 
mountainous and is thickly covered with forest.«:, whieli -upj^Iy excellent 
ship timbrr. But between the hills there are many tine valleys and 
plains of moderate extent 
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The soil of the islands, though generally light, ii often rich, and Its 

fertility is stimulated by the genial sunny climate, which spreads a 
carpet of perpetual verdure over a great portion of it.s surface. The 
whole of North Island, some spots ou the west coast only excepted, is 
well adapted for vaefitl tillaga The liilla an composed of a atSff clay, 
and the valleys piesent a black vegetable mould ])rcxlucixig the most 
luxuriant vegetation. The mineral treasures of the islaiuls are quito 
valuable. Iron is found in abnTulancc in the form of ochre; and 
silver, copper, tin, lead and nickd abound in some localities, Coal is 
snpplied in considerable quantity, and sulphur and rock aalt e&ist in 
many places. Green jade was formerly highly prized for natiTe axes. 
The store of auriferous wealtli is almost inexhaustible. Heaps of gold 
are intermingled with the sands of the sea-sliore, are deposited under 
the soil of the valleys, and are found amongst the pebbles of crystal 
streama Gold-bearing quarts ia widely difiaaed, and rich aUavial 
gold fields are not uncommon. 

New Zealand possesses no indigenous quadrupeds of importance. 
The dog {kooili or koorc), which differs from that of the other Poly- 
nesian islands,^ and tho rat {kiorc) which is somewhat smaller than 
the common house rat, were probably introduced by the andent 
settlers that first landed on tho islandai A kind of bat called Ifj/eto* 
cina f t! culata seems to be imligenous. Cetaceous mammals are 
very abundant Tho seal {Phocm ursina), difTerent species of whales 
and ]K>rpoises frequent the ocean space by which the islands are sur- 
rounded Eleven species of lixarda are the only reptiles CTer met 
with. But the number and variety of birds exceeds that of all other 
animals. The most common birds arc two kinds of pigeons, quails, 
rails (lialm Aiiatmlis), large pcrroquets with dark-coloured plumage, 
falcons, woodcocks, owk, fly-catchers {Wiejndura Jlc^lU/era), tomtits 
(Peiroiea macroeephala), thmshea and the hit {Prorihanadera Nmm 
Ztilandux) — a singing bird, whose mimicking capacity is very remark- 
able. I*etrel8, albatross, cormorantKi, penguins, herons and ducks [Anas 
superciliosa) are abundant on tlie sea-shore, on tlie lakes and rivers. 
The kiwi {Aplerix Ausiraiui) is a wingless bird of the ostrich species, 
which, being only provided with flappers, has lost its capacity of flying. 
The tnoa — a gigantic bird, once existed upon the islands, but it ia 
now entirely extinct. Insects are oidy found here in limited numbers. 
A few coleoptera, ants, grasshojtpers and spiders arc seen here and 
ther& The codmopolitau musquitoes and houso-flies have probably 
been recently introduced. SheUfish and cmstaosan animals exist in 
great numbers, and fi.sh are plentiful and are of excellent quality. 

The vegetation of Xew Zealand is peculiar to the country, and many 
of the indigenous plants are not found in any other jMirt of the world. 
The mountains are overgrown with the most beautiful evergreen 
forests, which yield valuable timber-treea belonging mostly to the coni- 
ferous family, most of which ava suitable for shipbuilding. Eatable 



^ The nstiTS Kev Zealand doc tt diffMmii from the Australum dingo ; the Intf er 
fMMiiblef the wolf in •izo aod shape ; the fomMT the jackid ; ita ooloor is reddish 
brovn, iU ears are long aud straight. 
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fems {raorcto) {Pterin esculenta)t wliich grow to the height of three 
or foiur feet and fcnm, with their entangled branches, an almost im> 

penetrable undergrowth, flourish on the hills, and they u. so prolific 
that they choke out nhnost every other vcj^ 'tation. Plant life is most 
luxuriant on the borders of the sea, on the banks of mountain torrents, 
in the humid ravines and more especially in the shady forests. Perennial 
and woody plants predominate, and annuals exist in yery limited 
nomhers. The typo of vegetation appioadies the Polynesian, and has 
no continental character. Seventeen speeies only liave been found 
which it has in common with Europe. ^ Of the timber-trees the Podo- 
earpus daerydoides {kai-kata) attains a great height, and is mostly 
found in the marshes and inundated plaoesi but its wood, being too 
brittle, is never used for masts.* Tlie mountain pine {katint)^ is one 
of the loftiest and most majestic timber-trees. It not only exudes an 
immense quantity of resin used as varnisli, l)ut its wood was formerly 
principally employed for canoe-building. A species of Banksia also 
grows here in abundance, which is distinguished for its hard and 
durable wood. The mangrove tree covers, with its entangled wood 
stems, the marfshlands of the coast. The supple-jack {Rhipogonum 
scandena) a species of cane, entwines with its pliant stem the most 
sturdy tree trunks. The- leaves of the Melaleuca scaparia furnish, 
when boiled, a potable tea. The tops of the Draeana AuthtdU (fo') 
are a good substitute for palm cabbage, and its root, when boiled, yields 
a sweet syrup. But the most useful plant is the Phonnium ienax, or 
New Zealand flax, whose leaves supply a textile fibre of great valua 
It grows on tiie banks of torrentsi on rocks, near the sea-shore as well 
as on the tops of hills and in the valleys. Everywhere it thrives with 
sank luxuriance, and it furnishes raw materials in almost inexhaustible 
abundance. It belongs to the lily family, and it.s saccharine flowers 
were once prized by the native travellers who chewed them to quench 
their thirst In some localities it grows to the height of seven fset^ 
and with its branches it is often twenty feet in circumference resem- 
bling a bush with long lance-shaped leaves. Its fibre has been in use 
from time immemorial, and it was regarded with a feeling bordering 
on veneration. The Areca mpida or cabbage-palm grows in gloomy 
forests on hilly situations. The leaves of the Piper exeelmm are used 
as tea^ The berries ol the S<^aiium lacineatum and of the C>n'aria 
iarmeniota {U^paldhi) were eaten by the natives. The reedy plants 



1 It is Tcry probable that these specios, %vlii< h nre most common in Europe, and 
are, bo to say, woeda, were nearly uU introilaccU, although they may api>ear ia places 
where it cannot be easily explained how they oould have been transported to such 
iiol^tod looditimk These pUnis are : Tjfpha 0t^nuiif<>Ua, ikirpu* laeutt^ 
aeievtaritf THiiam rqam$, Junem 6om«iifii^ ^wieiit eiarimiHtiL Bmmtz entput^ 
Chrnopodium maritimum. S^ilsoht fntticosOt WU^pho Uv m lulM-Wmn, BMW»aiihl§ 
acrU, Arenaria media, and Alsine media. 

■•J The other trees bel on ying to this 6}>ecie<i are the Pcxlornrimx fpimta {mata\{^ 
P. ferrvginta (mvro) which grow in the interior and are from bo to 120 feet high. 

^ Iwiliiiari AiutrcUi* or Agathii Auttnlit. The other pine specie* are the 
Datrydiumcupreuinum (rimu) from Soto 100 feet high. PhyU<Kladu»trichi(manioidm 
{tanJuihe) supplies a bark yielding a red dye. Some other tree* Mre the Mdrori/dmrn 
tormentoaa bears large crimson flowers, M. rol>is!,i, from 60 to s6o f Ml high, tttlaini 
sometimes a oireomfereuce of over 40 feet, Fuyuijiuca^ &o. 
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• called Tijpha latifoUa were tied togetlior in bundles, and were thus 
uaed as wall covering for their houses, btewart Island has a vegeta- 
tion of its own. Here f em-trees {Ct/athea medvUcBiit and deaihaia) 
Attain a height of fifty feet, and eprcAd their leafy crown in fan-like 
expansion, fluttering with tremulous motion in the breeze. Fuchsias 
grow here, in tree-like dimensions, thirty feet hi-h. Tiie fruit-bearing 
Paroporo, the sweet-scented manuka \Lejptoitj>€rmum ericoid&f), the 
fragrant Veronica, the elegant tiiokif tne trae*ni}Ttle, the laoitt-Hke 
karaka {Corynocarpua Icemgatus) with its dark green gloflsy foliage and 
clusters of golden fruit, indicate original genn deTeloptn^ts peculiar 
to tlie country and the climate. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of New Zealand call themselves Maoris, 
or Tangiitu Maori which ia equivalent to ** indigenous men/' in opposi- 
Uon to pakehOf which signifies " stranger." According to their own 
tradition they came from the eastward from the island of ILiwaiki and 
settled in the countr}' when it was still uninhabited. It is suj^posed 
by some authors that the Maoris belong to two distinct races, which is 
evidently a mistake founded upon the external physical appearances of 
the two chief classes, into which society was divided. But these diffe- 
rences of bodily constitution are easily accounted for l»y the diHerence 
of social habit.s, and a more or less luxurious mode of livin*,' on the 
one side, and a life of labour and hardship and an occasional scanty 
food supply on the other. The native population of New Zealand waa 
estimated in 1843 1 14,890 souls. In 1855 their number waa found 
to be reduced to 56.049 and in 1877 it was supposed that the aggregate 
number of the native poj)ulation would not exceed 40,000.^ 

Kew Zealand waa colonised under the patronage of the British 
government in 1840 ; and the colonial settlements, which were stimu- 
lated by the discovery of gold^ were increased in a comparatively short 
time at such a rapid rate that the number of whit<3 iidiabitarS- f.dt 
themselves sufficiently powerful to estaltlish four provincial legislatures 
and a permanent central govarnmeut controlled by a parliament whose 
memben ate elected by the people. Each province is presided over by 
an OKecutiYe officer called superintendent who has his own cabinet or 
rcponsiblo advisers.^ Although the Maoris were not excluded from 
the rights of citizenship, and they were even encouraged to make 
common cause with their white neighbours luid join the new political 
organisation, yet many were loath to abandon the ancient customs of 
their forefathers, and accept the conditions of a now civilisation, to 
which they were entire stranpersj which required them not only to 
renounce their religion, and shake off their alie^nance wliich was due 
to their chiefs ; but even their language was henceforth pruc^ciibed in 



> Mr. Reny-Xieliolb ttatn t1»t In tSSi the muuber of imtmw wm 44.099, of 
wliieh 24,370 were tnulen, 19.729 f«mnlps. 

• The colauiid pupuUtiwu ol A'ew Zualanil was Pttimated in 1881 iit 4?^^ 933 bouIb. 
Tlity are in manners, religion and langUHSO En^jlislnnen <<{ a go-ali- iul niiil ixuLiti ssivo 
obamctor. In 1883 ihere eziited 1319 miles uf r.iil wujh ;uut 1 2.407 milca of tetegmph 
wirei. The exports for tho year* 1880-81 averaged' ;^6, 206,779^ of whicb gold ii 
ontered but for 150,000. The New Zealand univendtr i* apnw^nma instifca^^ 
tion, uid it* eommon school gyitem U well developed. 11m» wero m 18B1 ao loH 
ttukii 8a,40K pupila aitondiag |M&Uie iduiola. 
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the legislatiYe oouncik. Berides this they peioeived most clearly that 
their numbers were gradually melting away like the sdow in the genial 
sun of early spring ; tli af they were dispossessed of their lands, and 
became aliens in their own country ; and they could see that at a future, 
not very distant, their xaoe will hare died out and will haye heoome 
extinct like the fossil bird which on^ ruled as king over the feathered I 
tribe of their island home. Some tribes therefore refused the gu.iran- . 
teed protection of the British government, and led by their chief? t!;r.y 
waged a fierce war against the colonists which lasted from to 
1865. To rouse up thsir spirit of wsiiike Isnafidsni to the hi^est 
pitch they revived all their ancient customs, re-estabUshed cannibalism, 
which had long since been abolished, and adopted a new religion called 
hau-haUy that sanctioned not only polygamy but the community of 
women. They placed themselves under the protection of a powerful 
ehief, whom they eleeted es king and whom they implicitly obeyed* 
Several attempts have since been made by the public authorities to 
enter into treaty relations -vvitli Tawhiao, tlieir present king, h\\{ rio 
satisfactory result could be reached. This remnant of the Maoris still 
live in the primitive style ; the old warriors are still tattooed distin- 
guished for splendid physique and manly bearing, but the rising 
generation are less robust both in body and mind. Their houses re* 
eemble those of tlieir ancestors tliough somewhat differently furnished. 
The blanket forms their cluef article of dress though the king is dressed 
in European fashion. Polygamy is still practised by the chiefs. But 
they have nerertheless heen tmiiBformed into a hastaid race, by an odd * 
and grotesque mixture of native, primitive life and an elien civilisation 
that degrades them and renders them vulgar. 

A great number of the ^laoris have been converted to Christianity, 
and they enjoy the same political rights as the English settlers, 
^ey are no longer cannibals ; the tabu has no more terrois for them ; 
polygamy has lost its charms ; thay have abandoned the pmctioe of 
tattooing, and they have laid aside their ancient costume and liave dis- 
carded most of their ancient customs. The Maoris, such as they were ♦ 
found by Tasman and Cook, no longer exist ; they were a people of 
great force of character and superior intellectual powers, and it is 
proper that their memory should be perpetuated ; for their descendants 
are no longer tlio typical representatives of the ancestral stock ; they 
are tlie degenerate oll^pring of a superior people, who within a longer 
or shorter time will become entirely extinct.^ 

The physical characteristics of the Maoris were generally well 
deTeloped, especially among the ruling and aristocxatie classes. They 
were mostly above medium stature, and some even wore very tall, ^ 
being from six to six and a half feet high ; they were well formed 
and were quite muscular. The servile class were rather chunky and 



^ They {Miioris) have been rained pIiyilM]]7, thev Imtb htm demoralised ia 
eharaeter by driak. ... " Uisaionftriea, good men," inev tay, "brought three ex* 
cellent tbinct with them — gtmpowder, rum, and tobacco. Froude'i Oceana, p. 2^9. 

Thou^'li the niissioi>;»ries did not directly inii>ort tia-se three destructive article* 
into New Zealand or elaewhero, tliej were indirecUj the caoae of their fint intro* 
dvoiieiD. 
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sometimes even below medium size, but they were more solidly built, 
had a atout frame of body capable of supporting hardships and 
fatigua Their oomplezioa varied from a light brown to a much 
darker shade even approaching to black. Their hair was black and 
smooth, and it was straiglit or curly. Some few instances of red or 
auburn hair were occasionally met with, but it is very probable that 
these light tints were produoed by the application of artificial meana 
Their features were prominent^ bat mote or leas regular. Their fore- 
head was high, but was rather contracted about the temporal regions. 
Their upper jaws were somewhat protruding. Their cjcb were 
moderately large and piercing; they were mostly of a dark hazel 
with regular well-defined eyebrows. Their nose sometimes approached 
the aquiline form, and was tolerably well shaped though somewhat 
flattish. Their mouth was rather large, and their lips were slightly 
fnW. Their limbs were well-proportioned and vigorous, their knees 
were somewhat enlarged, and they were a littJe bowlegged from their 
constant pnotios of squatting in their canoea Before they were diS" 
figured by tattooing their countenance was generally pleasing, and 
many had a very intelligent look. Considering their tall, stalwart 
figures, they did not lack much to be called handsome, and by com- 
bining dignity and mildness with noble bearing they never failed to 
win tiie confidence of strangers. Hiere were but few women thafc 
were really good-looking, the greatest number were short, plump and 
chunky with large thighs and legs. They had prominent breasts, and 
their features wfTo mostly coarso and were wanting in expression. 
As they were exposed to frequent abortion, and were compelled to do 
all the bard work the bloom of youth aooa Isded awi^, and when the 
freshness of girlhood had vanished, they became prematurely old^ 
withered and unsightly. Yet the daughters of the eliiefs had some 
slight claims of being considered handsome; they had generally good 
figures, and their hands and feet were frequently small, and delicately 
proportioned. 

The Maoris were distinguished for a high order of moral and intel- 
lectual facullies, :uul their good as well us bad traits of character fully 
corre.^ponded with the state of their civilisation. They were of a 
mild, atlable, quiet and peaceable disposition in the ordinary aiiairs of 
life. They were most generous and kind-hearted towards each other, 
freely shared all their disposable means with their friends, and 
bestowed upon those wliose favour they wished to secure, the richest 
presents of food and clothing and other valuables, evt'Ti at the sacrifice 
of their own comfort Visitors and strangers were treated with un- 
stinted libendity, and when once the gracing of welcome : aSre merit 
was given they performed the duties of hospitality as a sacred and 
inviolable obligation, and food and slieltcr were at once prepared for 
the new comer. They were mocUst, cautiou.s and reserved in their 
behaviour, and they never acted hastily and with precipitancy. They 
were candid and sincere in their intercourse, and gave expression to 
their feelings as well as to their fears with much freedom. Their 
politeness was rather cereinonions ; and prompted by their ^onse of 
honour they never hi»aitated to make due reparation, ii thoy unwit- 
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tingly violated the established rules of etiquette. Although they 
were not capable of cuniprohendiiig the refined sentiment of affection 
or evtii of gratitude, they wete honesty faithful and devoted to thoee 
hf whom they were surrounded ; they showed much kindness to all 
the members of their househoM, and yet they fiometiine.s treated them 
harshly from a feeling of superstition, or by virtue uf established 
eufitoms. Thoy loved their country and their home, and the good faith 
that exieied between the tribes was never violated. They wete active 
and industrious if stimulated to ezeition by existing circumstances ; 
but if their wants were pufficiently provided for, they abandoned 
themselves to thriftless indolence. They rarely loi^t their temper, 
were never carried away by anger, were most miserable when they 
were involved in a quarrel, and were never satisfied until they had 
effected a reo>nciliation. Women on the contrary fought out their 
differences on the npot, but they immediately made friends again. 
They paid the utiiiost respect to old a<{e, and in public assemblies the 
aged were treated with, the greatest deference. As a rule they wete 
intrepid and bold waxrioiSi and met death with calm and quiet uncon- 
cern ; they were naturally fond of m ar, though they only engaged in a 
fight after all efforts of Teconciliation proved fruitless; and their 
bravery was somewhat of a negative character, and was rather the 
result of their indifference to life. For the same reason they fre- 
quently committed suicide on account of wounded pride, a eense of 
uiam^ the death of some Ijeloved person, or even for the most trifling 
causes. They were naturally a proud race ; as tliey had never l)ccn 
conquered they boasted of their indcpondeuco, of their warlike prowess, 
and their great lauded, possessions. They were very irritable, terrible 
and implacable in their vengeance, cruel to their enemiea ; and yot 
they sometimes showed themselves generous to the conquered. Their 
curiosity was easily excited, they were eajjer to possess new objects 
that attracted their attention, and they were sometimes tempt^ to 
purloin articles that did not belong to tliom ; but if taxed with the 
theft they never denied it, and voluntarily offered reparation. They 
were rather changeable and fickle in their humour, and passed from 
one extreme to the other without appreciable cause. Their intellec- 
tual capacities were, comi iratively speaking, of a high order. They 
were pui^sessed of sound judgment, had fine taste, were remarkable for 
their power of observation, their quickness of perception, their retentive 
memory, and their just appreciation of things. Tliey were docile, 
were eager to be instructed, displayed much talent for mimiciy, and 
great aptitude for the mechanic arts. 

It must be confessed that since they have come in closer contact 
with Europeans their character has much changed, and they are no 
longer the same people. Tlie change of circumstances and of the sur- 
rounding condition^, luis made them deceitful, avnricimi?, di trustful, 
exacting, arrogant and imi>ortunate. They have lost much of their 
ancient hospitality and politenosa They take advantage of the needy 
traveller, and exact exorbitant prices for their surplus products. They 
are deficient in a sense of justice, their conduct is not guided by any 
principles, and their promises cannot be relied on. Many of them are 
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too indolMit to oxeit tbemfielveB and live a wretched life in sloth and 

idleness. Married women are faithful to their marriage row, Lut 
youug girls are always ready to bestow their favours, especially upou 
white stniDgers. 

Ilhe Mamsa lived in permanent habitations grouped together In 
villages, which were either composed of huts scatteted in eveiy 

iliroction, and were designated by the name of kavga mnoH ; or they 
were regularly built up within ii fortified precinct called a po/i, to 
which they retired in time of war. In the construction of their 
houses they displayed very little ingenuity and much leas taste. Their 
ordinary dwellings {tchar>ti) were from sixteen to twenty-four feet 
loupT, and from ten to twelve feet wide, uhile their height did not 
exceed eight feet ; but tlie huts of the lower clas-^es were of much 
smaller dimensions, and were hardly high enough for a man to stand 
Upright under the sloping rool The fiame was constructed of light 
pine 8lal)5 or posts often painted red or carved into an ancestral 
image, which were firmly driven into the ground. To these uprights 
horizontal poles were attadied with phormium leaves, and the intervals 
were iilied up with a kind of wickerwork, made of pliant branches 
closely interwoTen ; or. of reeds of Tariegated colours^ or of cannulated 
fern stalks tied together with flax fibre. Frequently the side walls 
were com]>oscd of dried grass compactly matted together, or of bundles of 
typha-stems {ruupo) {Typha latifolia). Some were protected hy sheets 
of tree bark, or they were externally as well as internally covered with 
ooaise mats braided of the long flexiblo typha-leayes or other marsh 
plants. The sloping rafters were supported by a ri(lge-p<4e which was 
really a flat board painted in red and black spirals, and was supported 
in the middle by a post or pillar carved at the base in the form of a 
human figure which represented the founder of the family. In front 
of the ancestral image waa the firo>place, which was a shallow ezeaTV 
tion marked by four slabs of atone sunk into the ground. The roof, 
with projectincj gable ends, was thatched with dry grafB or marsh 
plants. The fioor was of beaten clay ; a narrow contracted opening 
only large enough to admit a man on bended knees, was used as 
entrance and was closed by a sliding door (fato«)» and a square hole 
answered the purpose of a window {majnki) and also served as 
chimney. Tlie .sleeping-places were partitioned off on both sides of 
the room by low slabs of wood leaving an open passage in the middle. 
Those that were in a prosperous condition erected for the accommodar 
tion of the different members of their family three or four of these 
hut-like structures within an enclosed courtyard. The kitchen or 
cook-house {}ie-k<intn), which was only used for cooking purposes in 
rainy weather, was simply an open shed of posts or slabs of wood 
placed seveml inches apart, and was coTsred by compact thatchwori[. 
In dry weather their food was dressed and coosed in the open air. 

The family dwellings of the chiefs were capacious ; the largest were 
over forty feet long and twenty feet wide. The framework, wliich 
was constructed of square timliers artistically fitted by a tenon and 
mortice joint and fastened by wooden pin.s, was of rectangular form. 
The side walls were of boards cut out of tree trunks with the simple 
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adze. The roof was lofty, and was supported inside by central pillars 
gtoteaquAly einrod ; it projected at the front guble end three or four 
feet beyond the side walls, so as to fona a kind of awning generally 

occnpied by the head of the family ; for as supT^tition forbatic them 
to eat inside of the house it wob there that he took his m&als, and 
there the neighboora met and eiijoyed themselves in smoking, and 
entertaining each other in a pleasant <uiai The houee wae eurmoiinted 
at the end of the ridge-pole by a carved human iiguro called ooaka 
pap.sko. Tlie door, which was tliree foot high and two foot wide, was 
at the upper extremity ; and the entry was closed by a mat curtain or 
a piece of plank turning upon pivota The window, which was two 
feet equaie, was provided with ehatters of trellis work woven of 
roahes. The floor was raised ten or twelve inches above the level 
of the ground, and wiis of beaten clay. The hearth was a square 
excavation generally bordered with stones, and as there was no 
chimney the smoke could only escape through the door or window, 
of wlxich the frame was frequently ornamented with rude earvinge. 
The inside walls were generally tinged red with knkoicai or ochre. 
Their sweet potato patch was always in close proximity to the family 
dwelling \ and the burial-place of their departed friends was almost 
always within the enchMuie. 

Their fortified villages oxpahB^ which were often of consideiaUe sise, 
so as to be of sufficient capacity to lodge from a thousand to two 
thousand people, were erected on the summit of steep hills, or on a 
point of land projecting into the sea, or op steep inaccessible rocks, or 
on the banks of a rivei; They were suirounded by triple palisades 
made of solid stakes about six feet high stuck into the ground ; and 
beyond this rampart was a ditch six feet wide and six feet deep. The 
openings of this triple enclosure, which were guarded by sentinels 
and were defended by a raised platform iiftcen or twenty feet high, did 
not oonespond, and no entry could be effected without making sevend 
rounda The interior was divided by fences into numerous courtyards 
which communicated with each other h}' means of stilos, and within 
the enclosure was the family dwolling, the cook-)inn~% and the 
paiaka or store-house which contained the necessary supply of pro- 
visiona The central square was occupied by the public magazine, in 
which the weapons, the war materials and implements were kept to 
be ready for use in coses of emergency. Much architectural skill was 
displayed in the construction of the public store houses, which con- 
tained sacks of kmiaras or sweet potatoes, buudles of fern root and 
a large quantity of other provisions, as well as calabashes filled with 
water. Tb^ buildings were sometimes from twenty-four to thirty 
feet long, and from twelve to fifteen feet wide, and were frequently 
place<l on an elevation rising four feet above the level of the ground. 
They were generally surrounded on all sides by a gallery, and were 
ornamented with a number of well-executed bas-reliefs. Some of 
these publifr-kottses, if they were not reserved as arsenals or provision 
stores, were used as depositories of every kind of fishing tackle ; and 
hero nets wore made and wooden hoards were cut into paddles. The 
entry of the pah was protected by an outwork, which consisted of an 
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endoMd pieee of ground sunofimded by a dHch, that was capable of 
xeoeiving from threo hundred to five hundred fighting men ; and here 

they ni^e the first stand, and they only abandoned this advanced 
position and retreated to the main fortification when compelled to do 
8o by the superior force of an enemy. At a later period the introduo- 
tion of fiie^nna randond the fortified towns usdett, and thej were 
entirely abandoned. 

TVithin the precincts of the fortification '^as the icahi-tahu or 
cemetery of the cliief«. of winch tli" enclosure was painted red orna- 
mented with rich carvuig^; nul i proiuiiiou of gaily coloured feathers. 
They also oonstructed temporary huts of teee branches to shelter them- 
selTes against wind and weather, when on their march to an oiemy's 
country, or when going on a fishing excursion, or when travelling to a 
long distance, or ^^■h*^u their plantation work required their presence. 

The furniture ul the Maoris was even more rude and gimple than 
their dwellings^ Their bed was a heap of fern or typha leaves, or a 
mat which waa sometimes spread on a raised wooden frame, and the 
clothes they wore during the day were their only covering. Calahaslics 
or gourds were used as water vessels; baskets contained the daily 
supply of provisions; and in httle chests, sometimes ingeniously 
worked in we form of a canoe and ornamented with bas-reliofis, were 
deposited their fish-hooks, needles, pincers, their ornamental trinkets 
and other valuables. They made use of a lamp in the form of nn 
haliotis shell {]>aim\ which was fdlcd with sharks' oil or whales' 
blubber, with a bundle of native fiax as wicL 

The Maoris wsre ordinarily indiffoent about pomp and elegance^ 
and their costume was simple and unadorned. Both sexes wrapped 
round their waist a square mat woven of phormium fibre, which 
reached down to the middle of their legs, or as low as the ankles, and 
was fastened round the waist by means of a belt. Another mat of 
the same material was thrown, in the form of a mantle, over the 
shoulder^ which rarely descended below the knees; and the two 
corners were connected across the breast with a pin of bone, or the 
ends were tied together with a cord. This mat mantle was often 
composed of a much coarser fibre interwoven with fine pliable rushes 
blsckened over the fire, with long, sharp points bristting over the 
surface closely overlapping each other. As it was sufficiently large 
and was perfectly waterproof it afforded the most <'frectivo protection 
against wind and weather. When the lower classes were engaged in 
8ome*laboriou8 task they stripped themselves entirely naked, except 
their belt» with which their waist was tightly girded. The mats ot 
the women were generally coloured black or yellow, and their mantle 
left the bosom exposed. While children up to the age of eight 
were entirely naked, young girls sometimes wore under their body 
dressy a girdle of odoriferous plants, firom which sweet^eeoted leaves 
were suspended. On solemn occasions, or when strangers of distinction 
were received their dress did not differ in form from their every day 
attire ; but the mats were of a tine silky tissue of glaring whiteness 
with the borders neatly variegated or fringed ; while the surface was 
sometimes ornamented with various designs, or was covered with 
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strips of dogs* skin, and spotted with brightly-coloured feathers of the 
kiwi bird. Thoy also wore fur rnnutles made of dogskins sewn to- 
gether. The common people as well as the hijjher classes went abroad 
bareheadod mn in the coldest weather, and their feet were also 
unprotected. The chiefs and warriors of distinction gathered their 
hair on the crown of their head, where it was tied in a knot and 
fastened by a neatly made comb surmounted by three or four black 
plumes tipped with whit« feathers of the huia bird.^ Young girls 
were not idlowed to attadk then hair to the top of their head, 
but were required to cut it abort, or let it hang unconfined over their 
forehead cut a little above the eyebrows ; but married women let their 
tresses flow loosely over their shnnlders. Tha men of the lower 
classes generally cropped their hair short. All classes usually plucked 
out their beard with shell pincers ; and it was extremely rare even for 
old men to let their beard grow long. Both sexes decorated their hair 
with sharks' teeth, bits of wood, little shells ami other trifles. They 
anointed their whole body as well as tlu ir liead with fiKh-oil, and 
before going to battle, and frequently on festive occasions, they 
bedaubed tbenselm with red ochre rubbed up with oiL Their eaz^ 
lobes were pierced with large holes into which they inserted carved 
pieces of wood or bone, tiny images cut of green jade, rolls of albatross 
feathers, clematis flower.-, and the grotesquely shaped little hippo- 
campus fish.^ They somutimes used as ear-pendants chisels and 
bodkins fsstened to strings, as well as dogs' teeth and the nails and teeth 
of their deceased friends ; and in exceptional cases the fan-tailed fly- 
catcher,' and the head and breast feathers of the huia bird were also 
worn as ear ornaments. liut the teeth of tlie tiger-shark (maf:o (nuiira) 
were most highly esteemed on account of their rarity, and for this reason 
they were mostly reserved for persons of high rank. Nose ornaments 
formed but rarely a part of their decorative outfit. Their necklaces 
were frriv.n'ed of small jiieces of reed or bone. They suspended from 
their neck by a string a small ima'_:e of green nephrite calh d e fiki, 
which repre.Hented the human tigure in grotesque proportion, with 
large red eyes ; and as it had passed as heirloom from generation 
to genemtion it was regarded as a precious amulet. A chief, who 
slew an enemy in battle, ad I d the ornaments of tlu; .slain warrior to 
his own as a mark of honour. Every warrior carried suspended from 
his wrist his mere or club cut of serpentine, granite, basalt or whalebone. 

But the national ornamentation of the Maoris was the mohf or 
tattooing, which was executed with great taste and elegance. The 
operation was perfonned hy an artist of profession, who traced the 
designs upon the skin witli charcoal, and the pricking process was 
perforti)ed with a bone lancet (ubt) of the albiitross wing iixe<l at right 
angles to a wooden handle three or four inches long: Some of these 
instmments had a sharp edge, others were provided with teeth like a 
comb. The jnincturing or cutting tool was applied to the marked-out 
figures of the skin, and the back being slightly struck with a mallet, 



* Jieoinoi-jAa Gouldii. * SunyniUJius hipjpocamput. 
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it penetrated sutlicicntl^ deep to cause the blood to ooze out. Tiie 
coloiixuig mAternd, nrhidi was prepared by carbonising the nain ot 
the kauri pine, was immediately introduced into the eat or puncture 

by means of viuka or flax f]l)re dippeil in tlie pii^'nient; and the 
patient, having been declared tabu fi*r the period of three days to 
permit the wound partially to heal up, was allowed to rest after he 
nad patiently endured the painM eCfeets of the opemtion. It took 

i at least three months until the whole serios of optrationa waa com- 

pleted, and additional devices -vrore ad<le<l during various periods of 
life as distinctive marks of rank, or as Uidges of honour on the per- 
formance of great exploits. The common people, and those who did 
not belong to the warriw claaa, wtn excluded from tiiia privileged, 
heraldic omamen tuition. Women were but partially tattooed ; they 
had their eyelids, lips and chin marked with a few lines ; bnt they 
were not precluded from having any other part of their body tattooed 
according to their fancy ; and as a mark of their taugi or as a sign of 
mourning for a deceased relative they had their arms, anklea and 
hanaata disfigured by blue lines. It waa conaidered a reproach to a 
woman to have r» d lips, and for this reason they were always marked 
by blue, horizontal lines. The devices were difterent in each indivi- 
dual, and were always adapted to the peculiar conformation of the 
countenance ; but they were generally concentrically oorTed or they 
were drawn in spiral lines symmetrically arranged. Each tribe had 
adopted sorao heraldic figure which served as a means of tribal recog- 
nition. The coi!)])leto moko coniprispd the face, the anterior and 

* posterior parts of the thighs down to the knees, and each part had a 

apedflo name. Tattooing was not obligatory ; but if a young man, 
after he had attained the age of twenty, refused to submit to this 
ancient custom, which constituted to some extent the initiatory 
ceremony into manhood, ho was looked iipnu as efteniimt!' and 
unworthy of sharing the honoursi of a nuiiiury life. I'apatca or a 
plain face waa a term of reproach. Without tbii mark of manly 
distinction, they did not enjoy the respect of their countrymen, and 
exercised no influence in the tribe. 

The greatest number of modern Maoris have oxchan^^'cil tlicir mat 
costume for a woollen blanket) or a complete suit of clothes made in 
European fbahion ; and aome even are already so mudi dandified, aa 
to sport a cane, a fob-chain and seals. Others have adopted a mode of 
dressing of a mixed character ; they have not entirely abandoned 
their old habiliments, and they have not altogether given themselves 
up to the attractions of the new fashions. Some wear troust^rs; 
othen add to this a ahirt which la alwaya the outer garment The 

^ women and even many of the men wear gowna which have superseded 

the blanket. The large perfor.itions of their ears are frequently the 
depository of their tobacco piix', unless the holes are fill<»d up by a 
black ribbon from which sharks' teeth are su^pcuded. 

The food of the Ifacnia waa ahnoet ezduaiTely confined to vegetahlea 
and fish. There were no quadrupeds on the island except the dog 
whose flefh was con.«?idered a delicacy, and tlie rat which was also 
eaten. The hog was introduced by Cook, and pigs are now running 
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wild in' the wooJ.s ; but the natives made but little use of pork for 
their daily consymptioii, and nnmd it for their festtnls, and their 
pigs formed an important artide of barte r. Tare was equally ezotie 

and waa only <:n^wn to a very limited extent. Kmnnras or sweet 
potatoes were by far the most valuablo food materials at tht-ir disposal, 
and they were so highly prized LhuL the important event of their tirst 
introdaetion was celebrated in their songs, and in commemoration 
of it some religious solemnities were observed. They were supposed to 
be the boavenly ambrosia confiinjed by the spirits of tlieir de]>arted 
friends. They were prepared by boiling, or they were slowly dried, 
or they were ground mtu powder and baked into cikes. But they 
were never culttvated in sufficient quantities to supply the whole 
population with an abundance of this substantial food; but were 
chiefly reserved for banquets at the arrival of strangers, or for the 
occasion of festivals and other public ceremonioa. Nor diii the 
islands produce any nutritious fruits, and the onguiai settlers wem 
compelled to select as food materials the roots and stems ot plants 
that grew in the forest and the plains, and the fish and shell-fish 
which the sea supplied in inexhaustible profusion. An article of 
daily consumption was the fern-root (pootak*') ])roJuoed by the Pteri's 
esciUenta. The dried root, before it was eaten, was parched over tlie 
file, and after having been beaten with a mallet to soften it, it was 
chewed to extract the feculent and saccharine matter^ while the fibrous 
residue was rf»jectcd ; but in time of famine the whole was eagerly 
swallowed. Its taste is sweet and agreeable, and when placed for 
some time in water it deposits a glutinous material resembling jelly. 
The G^fftea medvUaris {hosau), one of the tree-ferns, supplied a 
nutritive substance, which was obtained from the polpous base of the 
stem, and it was previously baked in the native oven for a whole 
night, before it was ready for use. The sweet fleshy bractfe of the 
Freycinetia Banksii were collected when in season, and were considered 
a great delicacy. The fiunnaoeous roots of seveial orchidaceous plants * 
were also occasionally eaten. The heart of the cabbage palm served 
as food without previous preparation. Tlie tender shoots of the fi 
tree and the root of the typha (raupo) furnished a meal in time of 
necessity. One of the eatable fruits, having an aromatic taste, was 
the koroi or the berries of the keUtkalm pine. The fruit of the 
tawera was also eaten, and the juice expressed from the tupe^leiki was 
b'^iloil with seaweed and was converted into a jelly. Large wood 
pigeons, brown parrots, ducks and other birds formed an important 
part of their food supply. Domestic fowls were introduced by 
Europeans, and they were reared by the natives, but more for the 
sake of their feathers than their flesh. But their chief animal food 
consisted of fish, which abounded on their coast, and many of them 
were of exquisite flavour. During the summer fresh hsh, after being 
disembowelled, were either broiled upon coals, or roasted by means of 
wooden spits inclined towards the fire; or they were enveloped in 
green leaves and were baked in the subterranean oven. A oonBide^ 



* r<Mrmtlni Fo^€rit Ortkocerus 4trietum and Mkrotit Jkmksii. 
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able quantity was drird by exposing them on a platform in the hot 
sun, and thej were then preserved for winter use. Cockles, baliotes 
•ad other well-fith were g^tlumd during ebb time in immenw 
ntunbera, and were an artide of daily consumption. Several speciea 
of skates and sea-dogs were also preserved by drying for tlie winter 
supply. When a whale foundered on the coast all the people of the 
neighbourhood assembled, and feasted for several days on the flesh 
■Did Unbber, whieh tliey esteemed as a great delicacy, even after 
partial putrefaction had set in. The fledi of the seal and the sea- 
lion was also much relished. They were very fond of the fat grubs 
of a coleopterous insect found in rotten trees, and they loved to chew 
a green gum that was quite stimulating and melted in the mouth. 
Tm lower classes eagerly deyonred the entnils and offal of animals; 
and it is even said that they swallowed the vermin (kotoos) which 
swarmed in their hair, and which tliey hunted with their fingen, and 
brought n9 a delicate dainty to their mouth. 

The oven of the Maoris, called uma hangi or kohuc^ was situated in 
the open air or in the oook-honsCf and was nothing move than a dreolar 
hole dog in the ground abont two feet In diameter and one or two 
feet deep. "When used it was lined with stones or pebbles which 
were heated to redness, and after the ashes were removed the remain- 
ing embers were covered with green leaves, and upon these the meat 
or any oth«r article to be baked was placed wrapped in leaves or in a 
mat. A quantity of water was then poured upon the heated snrface, and 
the opening was immediately closed with earth, so as to prevent the 
hot vapour from escaping. In the course of an hour the cooking 
operation was completed, and the articles were withdrawn and were 
placed in new baskets woven of green photmium or H leaTcs. Each 
family had one or moce of these OTsns, and the cooking waa principally 
done by tlio slaves. 

The Maoris took their nii :>1 , one in the forenoon, and the other 
before sunset, in the open uir or in the verandah, as the dwelling 
house waa tabu for the purpose of eating ; nor did custom sanction 
the ptactice for men and women to eat together. At their festival 
banquets a quantity of sweet potatoes and a piece of hoprs' meat or 
fish were dijitributed to each guest as his legitimate share. Slaves 
handed round gourds tilled with water ; and in drinking they never 
toadied the cup with their lips, bat held it inclined at some distance, 
and let the stream run down their throat. Their table service waa 
rather rustic ; fern leaves were used as plates, and the fingers were 
excellent substitutes for forks. Their food waa ser^'cd in baskets 
braided of phormium leaves, or the Jong narrow leaves of the Frey- 
cinetia, and they were renewed at every repast. They were entirely 
ignorant of the use of intoxicating beverages] water was their ordi- 
nary drink, though they sometimes prepared a refreshing draught by 
pressing out the juice of the drupes of the titpaki/ii, which was called 
tutu, and was only taken in its unfermented slate. Fire was produced 
by the operation of the fire^iriU. They turned a pointed piece of 
hard wood in a hole made in a piece of soft wood, and the spark thus 
elicited waa caught in tinder or dry gmss. 
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The Maoris had iheir seasons of feastingf which oecamd on 
occasions of a marrisge, or on the conclusion of peace, or before 
undertakinf? a warlike expedition, or on an invitation to assist in con- 
structing a house or building a canoe, or to join a imnting or fishing 
party. Their hakari or feasts were frequently prepared on a grand 
' scale. Oik these occasions their libeialitydegeneiated into extiavagant 
waste, and tHeir hospitality was carried to such an excess that it was 
far more injudicious than the nio?t inconsiderate prodignlitj. The 
quantity of the various kinds of provisions of the best quality that 
were collected and were placed at the free disposal of their guests, was 
immense, for it was not only their priviiege to consume as much as 
was necessary to satisfy their voracious appetite during the continu- 
ance of the festivities ; but at their departure they took with them as 
large a quantity of provisions as they could carry ; besides the valuable 
presents of mats, ornaments and weapons that were bwtowed upon 
them hy their generous host ; and the tribes vied with each other in 
surpassing their neighbours in the display of their generous niunifi- 
cence.^ The guests were welcomed witli joyous acclamations, and as 
soon as the initiatory ceremonial forms of politeness had been com- 
plied with, the master of ceremonies marched slowly along the line of 
piled up food materials, and struck with a rod the portion which was 
intended for each tribe whose name he called out. The chief then 
took possession of the part assigned to him, and divided it out among 
his followers. 

The modern Maoris have extended the list of their food materials 
and while fern root and indigenous vegetables have ceassd to form 

articles of daily consumption, they have been compensated by the 
introduction of maize and Irish potatoes, which now constitute, with 
fish, the main Btaif of their daily subsistence. Besides these they 
raise oabbage, turnips, water-melons and other European Tegetablea. 
The maize grain is not ground into meal and made into bread, hut 
the ears are either eaten in the milky state, or when grown hard they 
are steeped in water for several weeks until tliey become somewhat 
rotten, and the offensive odour which they emit renders them more 
pleasant to the taste of the natiTes. But few partake of the intoxi- 
cating liquors supplied by Europeans for which they have a natural 
aversion, and which fortunately for them they have not yet learned to 
relish. 

The Maoris followed agriculture and fishing as the principal means 
of gaining their anhnstenceL Their agricultural kbours were rather 
light, and were generally pexformed by the women and the slaves. 



1 Eight or ten storeys of baaketi between fifty or gixty fe«t high containing food 
were heaped up ; walli of kumem five feet high were erected, whieh were crowned 
with a covering of pige rMtiUd wlude. Several handred hog* were often kiUed for 
a nngle feaat ; or their place was supplied with dried fi^h and hirda or pork out up 
in small pieces and cooked in fat, Jind these were packed uji iu decorated oriiameoUil 
dilhes. See Taylor's Ika na Maui. 

The provisions alone oonsnmed on these occasions, at a very moderate odoulation, 
would exceed in valus a thousikd pounds vtorliag. DislSsnlMoli's Tnmis In New 
Zealand, vol. ii p. 69. 

TUi ]s undoabtedly a mj sxtsgerated eitunato. 
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A sninll patch ( f L^round waa prepareJ by each family for cultivation 
by burning the brushwood and setting the trees on fire. The soil waa 
loosened with a kind of spade, or a wooden stake of various forms, or 
with • pointed digging stick provided with a tnuuTene foot piece. 
The field was surrounded by a hedge, and after it was town or 
plrmted it was, from time to time, weeded with a hoe of preen jade 
(e toki), and was kept in good condition. Ki(7var/f.<! or swo».'t jwtatoes 
{Convolvulm baiatim) were the most important agricultural productioUi 
of which two ftimiial etope wen pioduoecL They were planted in 
regular rows in holes made with a stick, and after they were sufficiently 
grown the caterpillars, which feed upon them, were carefully removed. 
Tlie ticVU, in which they were planted and t)io women who cultivated 
them, were strictly tabu, and it was only after they were dug up that 
the women were vueased from this lestrictioo. The time of gathering 
was a period of rejoicing, and was oelehnted by festivals and dances. 
In order to dry them they were spread iipon platforms from eight to 
ten feet high and were carefully covered with fern leaves. The 
smallest were generally preserved for seed, while the others were laid 
np in a eionS^ouse expzessly constrnetod for this purpose. Taro 
(Caladium eseulentum) was grown in limited proportions. Gourds 
(hue), of which their traditional history reported one to have first 
been thrown out on land by a whale, were principally cultivated to 
serve as water vessels; and they were only eaten as long as they 
smnained tender. They gennally contented th^ooselves with the wild 
growing species of Phormium tenax ; yet they sometimes planted 
yonng sprouts in swampy soil to prodncc an article of tlie finest 
quality. The fern roots, which were veir deep-seated, were dug up 
with a pointed digging stick provided with a tnnsverse jdeoe for the 
support of the foot to increase the downward pressure. As soon as 
a considerable quantity had been procured the root-stems were either 
eaten raw, or they were tied np in bundles and were dried in the sun. 
The root in its dried state was known under the name of nga doae, 
and was preserved in storehouses for futurs use. 

The Maoris were absolute owners of the land they cultivated, and 
eacli family had its landed estate marked by precise Iwundary lines, 
which no one dared to encroach npon, Tiieir j)hantations were on 
the side of the hilli>, having a stiff clay soil called one 7Haiua, generally 
covered with vegetable mould, when it was named one kure. Sweet 
potatoes were mostly cultivated in the alluvial lands known as iai 
puc which was principally confined to tlic banks of the rivers. Br.t 
frequently the land was held by the entire tribe, es])ecialiy waste and 
forest lands ; and each individual of the tribe possessed the right 
of hunting or fishing within the limits of the -tribal domain. W1^t> 
ever piece .of ground was cultivated for the first time became the 
private property of the cultivator, if the land was lying w ithin the 
limit.s of the tribal territory. The plantations were generally con- 
tinuous, and were only separated from one another by a few utones 
placed there as landmarks. 

The Maoris were skilful fishermen. Before setting out on a fishing 
expedition they arranged their hooks round some human excrement^ 
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and they repeated a somewhat smutty karakia or incantation, which 

was followed in the evening by a more respectful invocation. After 
they had reached the borders of the Rca and the hooks had been duly 
prepared, the tolmnga appointed fur iishiug pronounced a very long 
prayer remarkable for ito many repetitions.^ The first fish canght 
was always returned to the sea after a karakia had been uttered over 
it, that it might bring an abundance of fibli to their hooks. Their 
fishing grounds were frequently, like their cultivated lands, common 
property belonging to the tribo. The limits were accurately marked 
by stakes planted in the water, and no stranger was permitted to 
enter this fishing range, for war would have been the consequence of 
the wanton violatuni of this tribal right Fishing was carried on by 
large parties, joining their common labour, and after a sufficient 
Quantity had been secured, one of the old men acted as umpire, and 
divided the fish into equal portions according to' the number of 
families that were entitled to a distributive share. He walked round 
and pointed out Mith a stick tlie heap of fish that was assigned to 
each of the parties. Fish were caught with the hook and line or the 
seine. Some of their kupengatf ur nets wore from three hundred to 
four hundred fathoms long/ and from fifteen to twenty feet wide, 
and were ingeniously knotted of ]ih<>ruiium fibre twisted into cords. 
Their floats were made of a light white wood, and small heavy pebbles 
served as weights. One man stood on a rook holding one end of tho 
net, while the other ilshermau carried tiiu other end along in his 
canoe, and while he paddled ahmg he let out as much as was neces- 
sary to embrace the shoal, rapidly moving towards the shore at the 
same time. An inferior kind of not was made of rushes ; ^aiul 
for lake tisliing they employed a circular dip net woven of the bark 
fibre of the mangui-mangui tree. The hook {inatau) was cut of 
a piece of mother-of-pearl shell in the form of a small fish pro- 
vided with a barbed hook made of human bones. The line was a 
twisted cord of native flax, and was very durable and strong. The 
small fry secured with the hook were breams and snappers. In the 
shallow bays ilat-titih and rays were transfixed by lueuas of spears. 



> Hie following b a ipodmoa of ibu prayer 



" The atreniitlj of Tane, Tangaroa is my 

The streugth of whom? The streugtb 

of Tama Titoko, 
Bdiold tbu \% Ibo itreagih gained ; 
Behold thia li the tttength aequirud ; 
Behold thii is tlie strength held. 
Before the cniioo to be held; 
In the midst it is liehl ; 
Before O Tane i it ia held." 



" In the midst of the Fish. 
Gained f-u the cuiioo, 
Gained for this swell. 
Yoli aie rendered sacred. 
Ton sre made ationc 1 
iVuie. Tangero* TMder pmsperMM 
My atrengtb in the dark heoae of Tan- 
garoa (sea) 
From the sea tho jriviiig ; 
From the lea the bindiog," ko. 



Tbil frateique prayer wm aodoubtedly aa efficacioiu aa the moMtra* of tho 
Hindoo*, tho inyntic pmyer-formalaa of tho Boddhitte, the AraUe, Konundo 

rikhatt of the ^^(;llHIn^ daiiM, tho inanifohl Ave ^f"tri;i'-i mvl Latin massea of the 
Catholics, tlu' nmliif.aums Mqiplications of the I'ioieit.uiti., Mu\ the Hebrew routine 
prayirs of tlio .Icwn. 

> Probably au exaggerated eaiimate ; if they were 300 or 400 feet long they were 
of nopeolaUo length. 
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Kcls were greatly sought after in the deep streams of the lutcrior. 
Thry also caught fish in narrow-mouthed basket-traps made of 
tlie bark of the vimvjui tree. Both men and women wcru most 
expert divers, and tliey descended into deep water and brought 
up the huge ealtrwater emhs; while the fresh-water emy-fiBh 
were taken in the lakes and rirulets with bait. They showed con- 
8i'l<'ra>«le nieclianical skill in the constrnction of their canoes wliich 
were of two kinds. Those that beloiit^ed to private parties or to cer- 
tain families were from twenty to thirty feet long and from two to 
three feet wide, and were of sufficient capacity to carry from ten to 
twenty persons. The public or war canoes, which were the property 
of a whole tribe, measured from sixty to eighty feet in length, their 
width between the gunwales was from five to six feet, their depth 
was no less than four feet ; and they were capable of canyiug from 
eighty, to a hundred penon& Both kinds were oonstracted upon the 
same plan. The sharp keel of the boat was a hoUowed-out tmnk of 
the K'ooiii tree, while the plank sides were skilfully sewn together 
with strong cords, and were connected witli the body of the canoe by 
the same fastenings. The seams were rendered watertight by being 
caulked with phormium fibre, over which a eoat of resin was spread. 
The sides were strengthened by thwarts, which served as rowers* 
benches. The bow of the war canoes jutted out in the form of a 
spur and rose to the height of four feet, and the stern was from twelve 
to fifteen feet high, two feet wide and one inch thick Both were 
ornamented with well-executed bas-reliefi carved in grotesque deyicesy 
and tufts of feathers, hair and leaves were sometimes added as orna- 
mental appendages. Moi5t of their boats were painted externally with 
red ochre mixed with oih These canoes were propelled by paddies 
five or six feet long with a tapering oval Uade, and were stewed by 
two oarsmen sitting at the etezn. The movements of the paddles 
were regulated by the oarsmen, in accordance with the depth of the 
water, by shouting out simultaneously certain words which stimulated 
them to exertion, and gave the proper indication whether the stroke 
of the poddies should be slow or fast ; but they always acted with 
methodical exactness and with wonderful unison, and really they 
seemed to lio inspired by a common, iiTesistible impulse. "When the 
wind was favourable they hoisted a triangular sail made of ru.sh mat- 
ting. The war canoes were an excellent soiling craft, and in these a 
troop of warrion often made voyages of four hundred or five hundred 
miles along the coast, For greater safety two canoes were frequently 
joined together bo as to prevent their up.setting. Whenever they 
landed they never left tlie canoe in the water, but drew it to the 
shore, and sometimes they dragged it to a considerable distance, other- 
wise it might have Jieen taken off at night by some enemy. Their 
cutting tool was an axe or adze of green jade, granite or basalt fixed 
to a handle. Their |neroeis to bore holes wsie made of human bones 
or of jasper. 

The Maoris were not hunters in the true sense of the wonl, fur no 
game existed in their forests. But they caught pigeons and parro- 
quets in snares, hunted the apteiix by torchlight^ and 'took ducks and 
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other water-fowl by the use of decoys. Tliey sometimes suipiifled 

the penguin on the sandy ht-ach, whicli it visits to dejiosit its egg^ 
and tliey caught raila on the borders of tlie marshes. I'ut rat-huut- 
iug was an important euterpris», for which a large nuiuber of amateurs 
aasembled to set up namerous tmpSi and they even eut loads to fad- 
litate the moTements of the huntiiig party. The traps were baited 
with miro and other berries. Several IraraJrias were littered tliat the 
undertaking might prosper. If the}' secured i-everal hundred rats 
they were roasted in ditierunt ovens ; the lirst rat cooked, was pre- 
sented SB an offering to the atua; the priests had a separate oven 
assigned to them^ and the rest of the party receiTed their share from 
the common oven. 

The manufacturing industry of tlie Maoris was somewhat compli- 
cated- Their muU of phormium fibre were of different varieties. 
The flax was prepared by tying up the leaves in bundles, after they 
had been cut. They were then scraped with mudi labour by means 
of large bivalve shells, and were beaten upon a flat stone with a pestle- 
like knocker of granite. The fibre was separated from the husk with 
the nails of the great toe which were allowed to grow to a great 
kngth for this purpose. The fibre was then cleaned and straightened 
by the use of a comb, when it received the name of muka which was 
exposed for several days to the dew. and it thus acquired that brilliant 
whiteness for which it is so much admired. Their loom was extremely 
simple The threads of the warp were stretched horisontally to the 
two side beams of a rectangular frame, at distances more or lesa 
close according to the quality of the mat to be woven. The woof 
was passed through every alternate thread by the hand using a kind 
of needle in place of a shuttle. The most compact mats were woven 
of twisted threads, and the finest quality Avas ornamented with figured * 
borders which were generally formed of dogs' hair spun into thread 
and dyed in difTerent colour*:. But to complete one of these fine 
tissues of artistic workmanship often required the persevering labour 
of one or more women during a period of one or two years. Even 
ordinary mate could not be finished in less time than five or six 
months. Tiio mate vaticd in size, but the largest were from twelve 
to fifteen feet long and froiu five to six feet wide. The mats called 
c kaitalm were madu of the finest, cultivated flax, and were of a white 
silk-like texture, with a strong black border, beautifully worked with 
regular designs in red and white. When they were entirely dyed 
black they were known by the name of wiikinau, and were aa 
beautiful as they were scarce. Tliese fine mats were only worn by 
the higher classes during festival occasions, and were most highly 
prized when received as presents. Tiie e konuii^ which was a white 
mat intertwined with black twisted cords, and bordered by a blade 
cord fringe, was mostly worn by men of distinction. The topum or 
war mat was woven of the finest flax thread, to which portions of 
dogs' hair of variegated colours were fastened, so as to give it tho 
appeurauce of tlie most beautiful fur. It was very costly and could 
only be procured by the highest chiefs. The e taiara was interwoven 
with twisted fiax filamente dyed black, and was adorned with tuf to ol 
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led faathen of the braast of the I oka biid.^ The waJcaitpa was a 
white heavy mat interwoven witli yellow or variegated phormium 
leaves rolled into tnho^ ; it v:tx<^ ■^vaterproof and was only worn by the 
womezL The e rupcu^i was a coarse mat worn a body dress by 
alaToa. In addition to all theee they had laige sleeping mats, and fur 
mats made of dogs' skins sewn together called UMuru^ which served as . 
winter garments and ^v(.•ro impervious to rain. The women were also 
employed in twistini,' tlax fihrt- into ropos ami c:ibU's, weaving it into 
sai^ knotting it into ii^ihing-nels, and converting it even into satchek. 
The men pnctised wood^canring to a eonsadeiable extent, bnt their 
figures had very little artistio value. The figure-heads of their canoes 
were very rude, - presenting no variation and showing but little 
inventive capacity. Their jialisadi's, which forme<l the enclosure of 
their iTo^t^, were surmounted with carved images of men and women 
mdely ent but often quite expressive. 

The principal occupation of the modern ^laoris is agriculture. 
They have exchanged their ineffective agricultural implement for the 
plough, and culiivato not only Irish potatoes and kitchen vegetables 
of every kind, but much alteuliuu is paid to wheat, maize and other 
cereals. Tobacco of good quality is grown for home use.* Peacbe^ 
figs and melons are produced in greatest abun«l e. Grapes, currants^ 
raspberries and gooseberries thrive to perfection. The apple, the 
pear and the plum have been naturalised, and are of excellent flavour. 
They also attend to the rearing of cattle and have hogs, goats and 
sheep. Horses and domestic poultry are raised on many of tiie native 
farms. The native dog is no longer eaten, but is trained for catching 
wild pigs. They have acquired considerable skill in the mechanic 
arts ; they are admirable carpenters and blacksmiths, sawyers, masons 
and armourers. They are sharp and cunning traders, and they almost 
monopolise the coasting trade. They take great delight in buying 
' and gelling, and always look out for their own interest. They are 
perfectly conversant with the value of the various articles of produce 
in differeut parts of the country. They are excellent judges of the 
goods they are in the habit of buying and never oondum a hasty 
bargain ; but always first canvass the prioe^ and sometimes sleep over 
it before coming to a final decision. 

The language of the Maoris is a branch of the Malayo-T'olynesiau 
tongues and lias the greatest affinity with the Tahitan and the 
Hawaiian. It is exceedingly soft and hatmonious, for it abounds in 
vowel sounds and has but few consonants and <mly one guttursL It 
lends itself with the greatest facility to give expression to tho senti- 
mental and the poetical. It has many idiomatic, figurative expressions. 
To cause grief is " to darkeu the heart , " that which is handsome and 
beautiful is <*l&e the morning." It is sufficiently energetic in ita 



* NtiUir meridbmaiit, 

' The meD lay about on ibe ground, or looking on while the woilMa W«re digging. 
We WW more than one young mother with r c)iikl slnnp; in a poae1ie«! Amwl at her 
buck, :i« if t»he were an iiivf rte«l niftrMii'i:'!. ii'm-Ii,,: tn i:.,e tumiM.- up potato**, 
while the htubaud aat smoking his |>ip« m coiu|KW«Uljr m if ho haU be«D bred in 
OoBMttan. Ff«iid«*s Oo««dS| p. 095. 
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phraseology, but its ▼ocabulary is far from being copious ; a defect 
which is partly compensatod by the proper application of modifying 
particles which pivo differoiit meanings to the terms of a discourse. 
It has been reduced to writing by^ the misflionaries, and every word in 
the language is expressed bj means of the usiial Yowels, eeTeial 
diphthongBy eight consonants and one guttural^ The letter r is 
frequently pronounced like d, and tho letter tliougli wanting, yet 
words commencing with an aspirate h are sounded as if they com- 
menced with an 0 j as eliongi for fumgi. Words have rarely more 
tlian two sylUbles, and they almost tM t^tninate in a vowel Then 
exists no legular declension, substantives are indeclinable, and the 
accidents are indicated by particles which precede the noun. No 
denotes the genitive, /.•/ the dative, e the vocative and i the ablative. 
Nga is the plural sign, and it is always placed before the substan- 
tive. Neither nouns nor adjectives have giammatical gender, and the 
last always follow the first. The comparative and superlative degrees 
arc expressed by adverbial particles either preceding or following the 
adjective. The pronouns of the first per-i>n have two plurals and two 
duals. Thus aJiau " I " has the first plural tatooj we," in speaking 
of all persons indefinitely ; and a second plutal matoo, "we," which 
includes only the distinct pei^on- t vli :ii the speaker refers. The 
first dual tana, "we two," includes tlie speaker and the person spoken 
to ; and j^iaiia, '* we two," includes the speaker and the person spoken 
of. Xlie same rules apply to other personal and possessive pro- 
nouns. Yerha are not really inflected and the radicid remains un- 
changed, but the different conditions of mood and tense are denoted 
by ap])rnpriate particles placed before the verbal root. Pfrpon is 
expressed by the personal pronouns, which follow the verb except in 
tlie future tense w hen they precede it. Thus kdi^ *' to eat ; " ka kai, 
** tiie act of eating ; " ekat ana {raoki) au, '* I eat ; " e hii tma lotVo, 
(thou and I) *' we eat;" Av>a kai ke tatoo, "we all (indiscriminately) 
have eaten ia e kai, "he will eat." Jiaoh' is only added to 

give force to the expression, and ia often suppressed in conversation. 
The particle ana ia the sign of the present ; koa that of the past, and 
ia that of the future. Yerbal radicals change their meaning by the 
addition of specific words. Thus if mcCi be added to the root a^re, 
" to go," it takes the sense of " to arrive." Wala is a cau«;ative term, 
and when it precedes the verbal root it moditiea its meaning. Tlius 
rongo, " to understand ; " waka rongo, " to make understand ; " kitea, 
** to see ; " waka kiteot to show ; *' nuUau, ** to know ; ** waka matau, 
**to t«ich." It has a similar effect when placed before an adjective ; 
as, ma, "white;" waka ma, "to make while, or "to whiten," or 
figurative "to make ashamed," "cover with confusion;** viahanat 
"hot;" tcaka mahana^ "to heat." The verbs have no passive form, 
but there are verbal terms that have a passive signification ; as, awa, 
" burnt ; " ptiu, " consumed ; " pocxH, " afflicted ;'* ngaro, "hit;" noo, 
''delivered." The adverbs and prepositions have the ordinary signi- 
fication. Conjunctions are but few in number. Ka are expres^^es 



> The oonioQaoti are tf, it, st, n, fi, r t, imd w; tlie guttarnl if i^. 
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the negative " not," and as an affirmative answer a part of the question 
is repeated. The system of numeration is decimaL There are speciiic 
wovoB for the ctidinal namerals up to ten indasive as well aa for a 
hundred and a thousand, ^e highest numerical expmsion is ten 
thousanr} ^vliich 18 designAted hj Uni, literally meaning more than a 
thousand. 

The intellectual knowledge of the Maoris was not of a high ordor. 
As they were sldlf ol mariners they had names for the cardinal points 

and the intermediate divisions. The year, which was called iau, was 
divided into thirteen lunar months of twenty-eight nights, each of 
which had a specitic name, but they bad no names for the days of the 
week, a division of time that was unknown to them.^ Summer is 
called raumati or the season of falling leaves ; though it is said that 
the Fuchsia is the only deciduous tree on the island. Winter 
has received the name of hotoke or the season of increased moisture, 
when the earth gives up its grubs which were formerly highly prized 
as food. The year begins in May which is the first winter month, 
sad the moons are named fxom the group of stars that are in the 
ascendant. They had specific names for many of the stars, and as 
some tradition was attached to them, they frequently watclied their 
rising in the heavens at night The constellation forming the belt of 
Orion was called Whaeika or tiie canoe. They helieved that the 
Pleiades wen seTen distinguished heroes of their nation who^ after 
death, were transported to the sky, where only one of their eyes was 
visible in the form of a star. To the two clusters of stars forming 
the Clouds of Magellan they gave the names of Fireboo and Aretc^ and 
they had some sapemtitions ideas sonnected with them whkh they 
kept sscrst. Distances were generally determined by the number of 
. night encampments it took to reach a certain place. The time wlien 
some important event occuned was specified by the succession of the 
ruling chiefs. They could only keep an account of past time by 
means of bits of wood or little pebbles, of whieh they added one, day 
by day and month by month. They displayed consideraUe talent in 
tracing the topographical peculiarities and the locnl 'li visions of their 
country with the utmost accuracy. Like^all primitive races they 
were fluent and ready speakers. Their oratorical powers, confined to 
their limpto ideas, were comparatively of a high order ; they combined 
much animation in their manners with en r y in language, and tha 
most natural and appropriate gestures. Their voice wag sonorous, 
their bearing simple and easy, and in delivoring a harangue they 
showed great self-possession and remarkable dignity. They were 
endowed with facility of expression, and ttteir conversation was both 
entertaining and instructive. Nor have the modem Maoris degene* 
rated in this respect; they possess the) quickest perceptive facultiei^ 
and can be taught to read and write in an incredibly short time. 
Many have acquired a considerable knowledge of geography and 



^ Siiic> 11. u uttrudttction of riiriHtinnity Sunday baa received the name of Te- 
wiki; .Saturd iy ig calk-l Tc-ni or wiuhiii;/ day ; m4 Ffiday T«-ri-ok» "blMdtec 
day," from Kuropeatu kUlijig pif > oa that day. 
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history; imd yet (bore ue hat few tiiat are convenant with tlie 

English language. 

The Maoris, who were so much distinguished for their natural 
politeness, had esUblishud rulus of etiquette, which were strictly 
observed on all proper oocanons. A stranger or a distrngiilshed friend 
tbat had been absent for some time was weloomed by tiie most im- 
portant personage of the tribe, who went out h:> moet him, carrying a 
tree branch in his hand, and in a short speech addressed to the guest 
in a grave and moderate tone of voice, he gave expression to lus kind 
wishes that the atwu might protect him. iSter this formality was duly 
complied with he showed to him the highest mark of cons^ideration by 
salutiiii: liiiH with the shoogui which was effected by rubbing the ends 
of the uoses together, and by mingling their breath in a forcible aspira- 
tion. This salutation was only given on extraordinary occasions, and 
betwesn intimate friends who were kindly disposed and sincerely 
attached to each other. The utmost gravity was observed in bestowing 
this mark of friendship, and if the friendly visitor or guest had been 
long absent he was greeted with sighs and even with plaintive cries 
as evidence of their sincere affection. The women who performed the 
ceremony of the iangi had their heeds adorned with garlands of green 
leaves, they shed abundant tears, they wrung their hands as if over- 
whelmed by the most poignant grief, at tlie ."ame time they "uttered 
the most heartfelt cries, and it was only after this formality had been 
complied with that the most animated conversation began, and all 
the news were mutually communicated. Hie ordinaiy salutation on 
the arrival of a visitor was dire mdi ra^ " come here in good health ; " 
and on bis departure aire nfoo ra, "go away in good hetilth ; " or tka 
na ra, " remain here." When they entered the bouse they did not 
remain standing, but immediately squatted down on their heels, which 
was the posture of respect. When two troops of warriors met the 
two chiefs advanced and delivered the ordinary harangue, and having 
thus given to each other the assurance of their friendly disposition 
the warriors, on each side, executed the war-dance, and then threw 
down their lances in token o£ mutual confidence, or of final reconoilisp 
tion if a previous (juarrtd had existed between thern. They always 
addressed eacli other by the honourable title e hoa, " friend or com- 
panion," In making a present they threw the article or object 
bestowed unceremoniously at the favoured individual, or on the 
grouud by the side of him ; they di$l not reoeive and did not expect 
any tlianks for their generous gift Their social intercourse wae 
marked by the most respectful deportment, and their intimacy never 
degenerated into olfensive familiarity or rudeness. 

The Maoris were musical in their way, and they invented at least 
some instruments tbat produced a variety of modulationa. They had 
two or three different kinds of ffules (poretu) which were all blown 
with the nose. One wa? six or seven inches long, was open at both 
ends with tiiree holes on the upper ami erne hole on the lower surface. 
Another llute was composed of two hollow semi-cyhnders considerably 
swelled out in the middle, ^hich were bound together by means of 
twine, and thus formed a tube that bad but a sin^ hole sufficiently 
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latgB at equal distance from both open ends. It was blown at the 

upper extremity, and the ditfeient notes were produced by opening Cf 

closing the lower end and the central hole. These flutes were some- 
times made of the human tibia {evee tawjata), were always ornamented 
with carvings of grotesque designs, and were frequently iucrusted with 
mother^if'peaTL The sounds piodneed by these instraments warn 
plaintiTS, and yet sufficiently sweet; but they were always more or 
less discordant. Their rustic l}Te was provided with three or four 
strings, but tlie sound which il gave forth was rather feeble and dull, 
and not very melodious. The Triton shell perforated at one end, 
served as conch trumpet and fumished their war mnsio. They bad 
also a kind of dram caUed jpoAu, which was canoe -liuped, was abont 
twelve feet long, and was suspended by two cords. This instrument 
was beaten in the nitrht that its loud hollow din might prevent the 
surprise of an cnumy, waua they were threatened with an attack, or 
when travelling to a distance. 

Their songs were more varied and much more melodious than their 
instrumental music; and to give emphasis to the words tlir-y T^-orn 
accompanied by expressive gestures. They beat time by striking their 
breast with their hands, and by degrees the stroke increased in force 
so as to produce a Tiolent noise. When they sang in company one 
of the party commenced, and at the end of each couplet all the others 
repeated the refniin in chorus. The words of their songs differed 
according to the suliject intended to be celebrated. They had sengs 
that depicted the pa^^sion of lovt) ; > others imitated the wild commo- 
Uons of war;' some rehearsed the tradiUonal legends of ancestral 
renown ; others commemorated the dead rdatire or the absent friend. 
Their satiric songs ridiculed, in railing mockery, some of their country- 
men, who ha<l incurred by tlieir conduct the disapprobation of public 
opinion. One of their songs described the ruin caused by the violence 
of the east wind, which destroyed thu potato crop. On planting and 
digging the kumara and at their festivals they always wpmsed their 
joy in melodious coujilets, which concluded with the words : AJi hhi^ 
ah kihi ! " eat away, eat away 1 " A soft and plaintive air, not with- 
out harmony, was sung to a tender melancholy strain commemorating 
the lamentable fate of an artist who was engaged in the ornamental 
carvings of a canoe, when suddenly an enemy approached the shore in 



^ Oa«of Ihsir lofs trafi nu» tinis :— 

0 ic-t ttuni sun. &Uik into thy cavern, i 
Tii"u ciiusi'st tu ^U8ti, like wtttcr. Ilia 

t««ra from my tyfi : 

1 MB a deterted une tnroogh the step- 
fling <mt of the f e«t ; (aiglit ; 

Of thee Tarntiu, long hidd«li from mj 
Thv dilitniit hill* W-iiuliiiMTi). iind the 

lowing stirfaee of the water 1 
Appear like bright ftn. My idol whom 

I love is below, 
IM tbv spirit cease from vkiting ine ; 
If poroBBncc I mny forget mr fiorrowing." 

Taylor s Ika oa Maui, p. 143. < 



* A War Song. 

* 

' O my little son nrc yon cni tr;?. 
Are you Hcrciiiinig for your food ? 
Bci.- It i.<« for you, tb« flooh Of Hdw 

mame, of W^ratu ; 
Althoogh I siu surfeited with the soft 

bniiiio<rfFutu Kiki riki and Baakauri, 
Tot auob u my hatred that I will fill 

mvnelf fuller 
With thos« of I'ttU, of Niigftrauiii^a, of 

I'ipi ; 

And with my most dainty morsel — Uio 
floih of the bated Te-oo.* 

Throllop's Australia and New 
Zealand, vol. ii. p. 304. 
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order to capture lum, and although he is repveaented ae haying run 
to the bushes to conceal himself, yet he waa ptimied, overtaken and 

was immediately put to death. Songs were often improvised at the 
arrival of strangere, or at tho occurrence of some important event of 
public interest It is said tiiat they addressed a song to the rising 
end setting sun, and a chant of welcome to the new moon. One of 
their moat celebrated hymna waa called pt^^g, which waa uniTeieally 
sung on all tiolemn occasions, especially at the commencement of a 
battle before tliey otiored a sacrifice, and during the performance of 
funeral ceremonies. The actions which accompanied this hymn weie 
aombze, motiniful and solemn, and they were of an imposing charseter. 
Their kankias, which were either incantations or invocations, and 
which were handed down from father to son among tho priests, were 
generally repeated, without modulation of voice, in metrical ihythm 
by lengthening and shorteniug the syllables. 

The favonrite amusement of the Maoris was the dance, to which 
they were so passionately devoted that they forgot entirely their stem 
severity of character, and abandoned themselves to its exhilarating 
and exciting movements until they were entirely exhausted. Each 
dance had its own particular soug, which indicated the measure aa 
w^ as the figures. In the war dance the performers ranged them- 
selves in two files, and the music of the song was struck up by one of 
the best singers, who commenced the lyric recitative in a moderate 
tone of voice, and tlio other singers joined in perfect concert terminat- 
ing each strain with a loud deep sigh. As by degrees the measure 
became quicker and more animated the dancers moved in more rapid 
steps; with tlieir body bent backwards they executed with their 
hands wild and fantastic movements, they shook their darts, bran- 
dished their spears, and waved tin patoo-pato' ;^^ t i and fro in tho 
air. Their eyes rolled iu Ihuir buckets, their tougue hung out of their 
mouth, and suddenly with one accord all the actors simultaneously 
struck the ground with one foot, which produced such a loud reverb^ 
ration that the sound could be heard at a great distance. Their ges- 
tures always imlicated t!ie character of tlio dance. Their grimaces 
and contortions in the wax dauce wei'e iutuuded to inspire the enemy 
with fright and terror; while their love dance was marked by libidi- 
nous and indecorous postures and gestures to stimulate desire. In the 
potato dance they imitated the attitudes and movements of planting 
and digging. When they •wished to enjoy themselves in a less excit- 
ing recrcatiuu they played a game with four balls which they tossed . 
up into the air to tilie measure of the song ; or they threw a biJl which 
was tied to a string. The game of draughts was known to them, but 
it was probably introduced by Europeans. Children amused them- 
selves in flying kites, whipping tops, skipping tlie ropp, and young 
men were fond of wrestling ur they practised the inuru muiual exer- 
dae of throwing darts at each other. 

Woman was gcncnxlly treated with kindness and consideration 
among the Maoris, and she exercised much influence in tho manage- 



> A tpeoiet of club. 
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ment of the affairs of the tribe. Widows of distingiUBhed ehieb and 
aged women in geneial, who were suppoeed to be vened in the art of 

sorcery, were highly respected There were, however, many excep- 
tional casos, when the unsubmissive wife became the victim of the 
harshness and brutality of her husband. The domestic relations be- 
tween hueband and wife wera nthw cold, and bordered on indifference ; 
they were entirely wanting in that heartfelt ^mpathy which difFtuea 
happiness anJ contentment throughout the family circle. She was 
subjected to t)ie hardest labour; she cultivated the fields, brought 
loads of wood and provisions from a distance ; and when travelliug 
she acted as beast of burden, and carried on her back the necessary 
articles of use and convenience. She was not only the nurse of her 
children, but it was Irt duty to attend to all the drudgeries of the 
household, and the weaving of mats and the preparation of flax fibre 
was her exclusive work. She even followed her husband at times in a 
warlike expedition, and mingled in the hottest of the fight, displaying 
undaunted courage, and sliow i ng perfect contem pt of death. Husbands 
were very jealous of their wives, and yet in later times they would 
voluntarily yield them up to white strangers that visited their shores; 
and the women even Ixmsted of their lovers whom their charms had 
attracted, and upon whom they bestowed their favour. Young girls, 
however, enjoyed much liberty, they had the free disposal of their 
person, and they might choose their lovers according to their fancy, and 
these acts of gallantry were not contrary to public morals, provided 
the proprieties of rank were observed. These love affairs were a i^ind 
of concubinage, and can by uo means be considered as prostitution, 
which was introduced at a later period when they came in contact with 
Europeans, and the inordinate desire of gain induced them to make 
a traffic of the virtue of their wives, their sisters and their daughters. 
Unmarried women were iievuiLlieiess modest and reserved, aud the 
moment they were betrothed they were perfectly fiiithfol to their 
i^anced lover, and no consideration whati ver could induce them to 
violate their solemn pledge of fidelity. Even female slaves, who gave 
themselves away indiscriminately, remained constant and true, and 
cousidei'ed theuiselves tabu even to the uiosi tempting seduction, after 
they had contracted a permanent engagement 

Polygamy was legally recognised, and some of the chiefs had as many 
as ten wivs. Ordinarily, however, they contented themselves with 
two or tiiiee wives, and many considered themstlves quite lucky to 
secure even one partner for life. But in every case the woman of the 
highest rank was recognised as the mistress of the household ; she 
alone shared the honour and dignity of her husband, and her children 
were the exclusive heirs of their fatlior's property, and succeeded to his 
social rank and oihcial authority. Although each wife was gcneraiiy 
provided with a separate hut, where she maintained an independent 
establishment, yet they were iJl subordinate to the legal wife, who some* 
times treated them with great harshness. In all marriage connections 
more attention was paid to rank ni: 1 class distinction tl»an to beauty, 
and this restrictive practice was earned so far, that if a chief married 
a slave he forfeited his possessions and was deprived of his authority. 
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He was, however, permitted to marry prisoners of war, and their 
children followed the rank of their father. The chiefs usually made 
their choice among the marriageable women of a tribe different from 
their own, with a view of ineieasiDg their influenoe and power, for as 
the husband after marriage belonged to his wife's tnbe, he waa 
favourably situated to rise from an inferior to a superior rank. The 
wives of the chiefs were not required to perform any kind of labour, 
unless they might have been prompted by their own incUuatiou to 
pass their time in the performance of some laborione task. All the 
drudgeries of the household, as well as the agricnltuml opexatione 
were attended to by the slaves. Adultciy, which was exceedingly 
rare, was punished with death ; but if the husband was afraid of in- 
curring the vengeance of his wife's relations he generally restricted 
his retaliatory act to repudiation. If it was proved that the fiuthless 
wife was tiie victim of a vile seducer, she escaped punishment, and 
the man alone was made responsible for the deed. If the husband 
was found derelict to his marital obligations his mistress was some- 
times killed by his legitimate wife ; or she was at least- stripped 
naked; and ihe guilty husband was occasionally subjected to this 
ignominious treatment by the relations of bis wife, if his high rank 
did not protect hini. 

Marriage was contracted at an early period of life, and sometimes 
gids were betrothed [dating childhood. The young man who had 
thus been accepted by the parmts laid his hand upon the shoulder ol 
his affianced bri Je as a sign of engagement, and henceforth slie became 
tabu to all other suitors. In ordinary cases the wooer of a young 
maiden's hand asked the consent of the parents, and if they agreed 
to the proposal the declaration of her lover was communicated to the 
young woman, who^ if she was willing to take upon herself the dutiee 
of married life, gave an affmnative answer by a secret pinching of the 
hands (ropa); but even then the bridegroom appeared in the presence 
of the bride with a party of his friends prepared for a forcible abduc- 
tion, and she was only yielded up to him after a feigned resistance ; 
but as soon as he obtained possession of her the nuptials were imme- 
diately consummated. If on tho other hand the young dam- 1 r fused 
to give her couscui to tlie proposed match, and if V)y crying she 
evinced her determination to resist, the suitor was obliged to under- 
take a prolonged courtship (e am aru)t or xenounqe hk project, if 
after having made thrc« , : its he had not succeeded in changing the 
young girl's mind in lii- f.i\ our. Sometimes after the marriai^e Ind 
been agreed upon by the parents of the bride in due form, the young 
man, accompanied by his friends, went to the parental dwelling and 
brought the girl home to^is own hut escorted by two or three of her 
relations, who acted as her guardians until the marriage was consam* 
mated. To test the strcngtli of tho aifection of her loving spouse the 
bride would not yield lierself u{» to his embraces for two or three days, 
until linally by tender caresses and honeyed words of persuasion he 
succeeded in making an impression upon her heart, and she consented 
to make him happy. The friendly monitors having become con- 
vinced that the concluding scene had really been enacted, retired, 
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and &8 their fonetionB had ceaaed, they took leave and returned home. 

If the girl was so unfortunate as to have two rival suitors of equal 
♦ pretensions, and neither slie nor her parents desired to decide 
(he quMtion of preference, a puna rua was ordered to take place, 
whieh was a trial of rtrength ; for each mitor took hold of an arm of 
the young woman and pulled in Oppoeite directions, and the stronger 
party gained tlio victory. The young maiden who was thus placed 
between two contending rivals had her clothes torn from her body, 
she was dragged along by the hair, and the struggle became 8om&- 
times ao despeiate and foroeiooa that to put an end to the contest the 
weaker party suddenly plunged his spear into the bosom of the gixL 
As it sometimes happened that to antici[)ate the designs of a rival, an 
impetuous lover, especially a chief, had recourse to alnluction {taua)^ 
and took nwny by force the idol of his heart, the outraged relatione 
frequently engaged in a conflict with the family of the abductor to 
compel him to deliver up the captive. If the daring lover anoeeeded 
in concealing the girl during a period of three days the consummation 
of the marriage was sanctioned by a j»rescriptive right, anJ the couplo 
were considered as man and wife. But the uti'ender was made to pay 
for this deed of yiolence^ for the lelationa on both ddea hroke into his 
house and robbed him of all his possessions. A widow was tabu and 
not allowed to marry again before she had collected the bones of 
her husband, and if >=:ho acted contrary to this long-established custom 
she was robbed by iier neighbours of all her worldly pos^e^ions. If 
she contncted a new engagement eveii after the preeciihed time had 
elapsed, when she hecame moa or free, she lost much of her former 
consideration, for the more sh? was devoted to th»i memory of her 
deceased husband ttie more she was honoured and respected by her 
friends; and she became an object of uuivbii-al udmiratiou if she 
oommitted suicide as a mark of afiiMtion for her deceased lord and 
master. It is even said that a widow was ofTi red up as a sacrifice by 
the relatives of her deceased husband if they once entertained the 
least suspicion that she wouM desecrate, by another marriage, the 
sacred tie^ that bound her to the man by whom she was once loved 
and cherished. Bepudiation haidly ever took place except in cases 
of adultery. 

Childbirth was effected among the ^faori women without the 
least difficulty by the unassisted efforts of nature. When the first 
symptoms of labour pain were felt the woman hecame tahu; all 
personal oommnnicatioa with the outside world was intflvrupted, and 
she secluded herself either under a little bower of leafy branches 
temporarily prepared for this purposie ; or she retired to the woods, 
and there either alone, or attended by soma of her female relatives, 
ahe^gave hirth to the child and immediately proceeded to the neigh- 
houzing stream to hatha herself and wash the new-born infant Ihia 
rigorous custom was, however, only observed by the wives of chiefs. 
Among the lower classes it is even said that women were delivered 
in public in the presence of relations and friends of both sexes who 
vratched the moment the child was horn, and at the first sight of 
the infant they etied out : *<Tane»Tanel*' The mother generally cut 
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herself the umbilical cord with a sharp-edged ehell, and then resumed 
her oixlinary occupations as if nothing had happened. A troe wna 
planted at the birth of a cliild, and its progresi>ive growtli served as 
horoioope to detOTmine the fatoie deatiiiy of the young nuTBoImg. 
Among the southern tribes the end of a little image of the cUua was 
placed in the child's cnr, that the rnafie or virtue «( th^ ^ni\ niight 
be transferred to hiru. After a karakia had been repeated the 
iohunga recited a list of ancestral names, and the one selected ^ was 
pionmuMsed tho priest who perfonned the e tiri or eeiemony of 
sprinkling with a small branch of the karamu tree (Coprotma ludda). 
Three ovens were then prepared for the chief, the priests and the rest 
of the invited guests. Among other tribes the child was named by the 
latiier, and the name given was derived from some occurrence that 
took place before or after its birth ; or from some specific quality of 
its physical constitution.^ The name was simple and it was often 
changed on account of some accidental circumsitances or on the per- 
formance of some great exploit. A few montiis after the birth of the 
infant the eeremouy of sprinkling iraa performed by the mother or 
some other female friend, and sometimes by the priest by dipping a 
leafy branch in a calabash filled with water, and sprinkling with it tho 
forehead of the chikl at the same time pronouncing a karakia. Among 
some northern tribes the ceremony of e riri was performed ou the 
eighth day after the bitth of the ebfld, near a running stream, into 
which a branch of the hatamu tree was planted. It was only after 
this formality had been complied with tliat the mother ccnsod to be 
tabu, and she was at liberty again to take her place in the family 
circle.' 

^ According to Mr. Taylor tho name selected wm that which wiis pron m ci d 
wkeu the child was sneenng. But &a the act of aneeiioe could not be conimauUud 
at plcaflare, especially as regards youDg infiati^ ths cnild mi^t llST« muaiued 
voiuudmI for an indefinite period of time. 

* If a ebUd orlMTerj much he would very likelv be named E Tangi {tangi to cry); 
if his mouth was nmuonUy lug«i h« would be eallad Wabaraa, fram fnaba nioutli« 
tiiiJ roa large. 

' Hoys rwceived a second sprinkling bcf<>r*' t^.ey wore allowed to j iri a .v ir j arty, 
and at the time of starting out on a warlike expedition. After the ceremony the 
pri«at pronoonoed «beM wordi s 

** This is the H]»irit, the spirit Is pwient> Ward off tbe blow tiut ho sasj flfht 

The spirit of this tabu ; for Tu ; 

The boy will be angiy, The man of wur jiuiq^ iSid wards off 

Tbo boy will flame» tbo btowa." 

Tho boy will bo bravo 2 

Tho boy will posseas thoieKbt. The assembly jumped up as if rash- 

Name this boy, ing to the fight and the priest con- 

Tbut he n»j bo stigxy ^t ho maj tiaood: 

" Tho god of rtroagOi, or lot Urn bo 
"TomakotbobaUfall. proiwnti 
Dodieato Idtt to li^t for Ta. Lot sot yonr bnatb faU yon.'* 

After tho battlo all delivered up tiludr weaMmi to him wUoh wore doposited in 
a house specially set apart for Ibia pnipoao. u one of tho yoong wanrion had kiUod 
an enemy he broke his vmto or battlo-axe in pieces, and tnon prauouneed tho Adbi ; 

*' This is the wind^ the wind is feeding ; 
The wind deecends ; the wind is proaponniar 
Tbo many laorcd things of Tu ; Uio wind doaeonds . 
Tbo wind ia praapototta, tho living wind of To.** 
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As the Maori women married at the age of ten or o^pvon, and 
were subjected by the nature of the circumBtances to numerous hard- 
ships, they ceased early from bearing children, and yet infanticide 
(roromi) W0 not nncomiiioii, and wbs prBctued without the least 
scruple of oonielan^ There was, however, a certain cause by which 
the mother was always actuated in comtnittiiig this horrid deed It 
was sometimes designed U3 an act of revenge to punish the broken 
faith or desertion ou the part of her husband; or if the child was 
illegitimate; or as an act of spite if there existed matrimonial 
diseensiowL In many cases the sapttstitious fear of inoaning the 
divinf anger induced mothers to sacrifice their new-bora ofifspring. 
The child thus immolated was either buried alive, or it was trampled 
to death, or the head of the infant was compressed at the fontanels 
before or immediately after birth. Sometimes abortion was piodneed 
1^ violently compressing the abdomen with a belt. If the child 
survived the first moments of its existence it was perfectly safe. It 
was nursed with the utmost care^ was treated with tenderness and 
affection; and even the father carsssed and protected it against 
the inclement^ of the weather, and showed admirable forb^uance 
and patience in attending to its wants. It was lulled to sleep by 
nursery son^, which gave expression to those charming sentiments 
of sympathy and love, which a parent's heart only could feel and 
inspire. Children were submissive and obedient to their parents, 
their behaviour was irreproachable, and they were particnlarly remark- 
able for their love towards their mother. They were cheerful and 
pleasant in disposition, and free and open in their demeanour. Their 
early training was almost entirely left to nature ; as soon as their 
reasoning faenlties were saffleientlj developed, boys were instmeted 
in those arte which were neoenary for their prsservation and snb- 
sistence. They learned to swim as soon as they could walk, and 
even at the age of three or four they could paddle and manage small 
canoes with great dexterity. They followed their father to the public 
assemblies, aeeompanied mm in lua fishing ezenxsions; and as soon 
aa thej acquired sufficient strength they joined the war parties, esger 
to distinguish themselves by some extraordinary exploits ; under the 
paternal guidance they learned how to manipulate the lance, the club 
and the patoo^ and acquired an intimate knowledge of the war songs 
and the war danoe. The girls associated with thdr mother who 
initiated them, at an early age, in all the laborions ezeicisei^ to which 
they weie subjected in after life. 



The naliTea reganlod tho wind nn an imlicati ;i uf (he presence of the god, if not 
the god hinueli. i^ftcr the cereniony the youthn wore coo«id«r«d M mta; bat 
they were namwlj wutcUeii, aod were liable to fat to dwSb If dk«7 viflliltsd the 
ruke of the tdbo. X»jrior's Uka as Msvi, p. 78, 

Mr. Shortlmnd deeerfbee Mv«nl eerauonM olieemd on the Itirtb of a nide child 
in f.i: lil}- uf a. chief. The mother being t;ibu la prevented from coming in 
contact with tliu^tj who are engaged iu cultivating kumartu. The tohunga performe 
the eeromoDT of t)ic by kindling two fires, oooldng lome fern root, and repeating 
a iMrakia. He then wftvee the oooked fern root over the ehihL and repeats a nmtie 
formala. This ii followed bf Other fomalitiMi «f » eimilar elwneter. 8«S Short- 
huid'e Maori Religtoa, pb 40. 
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The Maoris of the higher classes rendered great honours to their 
dead relatives, especially if the deceased was a person of distinguished 
nmk. A load howl or wail brought all the neighbonn together who 
joined in the doleful cry ; and in later times guns were discharged to 
announce the sad event. The body, with the lower extremities bent 
so as to touch the ab«h:)nien, and tlie head enwreathed with fohage, 
after having been rubbed with phormium sap or oil, was dreased ia 
tiUe finest mate, wae decorated with feathers and all the omamenta 
belonging to the deceased, and was laid upon a hearse covered with 
verdure. Tlie nearest relations and frien<ls, who wore informed by 
messengers of the occurrence, were admitted to the house of mourning 
into the presence of the corpse, and they either stood upright with, 
their anna thrown backward, agitated and affected to teara^ or they 
squatted down on their haunches and covered tlieir heads with matai' 
In tin's posture the c^ronsony of crying or e laivji was performed, 
wnuU continned for three days and three nights ; for it was supposed 
that only after that time the spirit of life would depart to its iiual 
home. Their expressions of affection were most intense; tean were 
streaming from their eyes ; the shrill howls of the women were moat 
vociferous, and they manifested their unbounded grief by scarifying 
their bodies with fragments of shells until the blood freely flowed from 
the gaping wounds. At intervals a friend of high rank arose and 
pronounced in a chanting tm of voice accompanied by sobbing, an 
appTO|mate eulogy on the dead, referring to his great qualities as a 
warrior, and pointing out his noble virtues as a man. The old be- 
daubed their faces with a red pigment and encircled their head w ith 
a wreath of green leaves. The house, where the death occurred, 
became tabu, and could not be used for any purpose, until the time 
the bones were cleaned and were deposited in their final resting-place. 
The body was placed in a canoe-shaped coffin, and wr^^ I'nterr^'d in 
some secluded spot in the forest, which was surrounded by a palisade 
or a circle of stones, and the grave thus enclosed was considered 
sacred. Among other tribes the grave was dug in the house of the 
deceased, to which the body was consigned in a sitting posture, being 
retained in that position by bandages, and the excavation was filled 
up with earth and was covered with planks. Food was placed by 
the side of the corpse tiiat the dead might feed on the essence of the 
eatables thus supplied. The body of a high noble or of an heteditaiy 
chief was deposited in a sitting posture, dressed in the finest mats of 
the deceased and ornamented with feathers, in a t^mb of carved work 
erected in the centre of the village. The monument was surrounded 
by carved figures representing the illustrious dead and the memben 
of his family, with their tongues projecting from their mouth, as a 
symbol of valour and courageous defiance. Tlie clothing, the orna- 
ments, the implements of war and lishing-tackle of the deceased were 
all plaiced by the side of the corpse or on the top of the grave. The 
funeral ceremonies wen concluded by immolating some of the wives 
and slaves of the dead chief, to serve him in another world, and their 
flesh was cansumed at a funeral banquet which was moie or less 
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sumptuous ficconlliif^ to tlH> wealth of the doceased.* Among some 
tribes the body of a chief was plncfMl in a sitting posture, with the 
face turned towanls the rising sun. The friends and relations with 
their gannenta girded round their loine holding leafy bouglis in their 
hands, chanted the laika or funeral aong.' All then joined in the 
lament {irhun'/n), and o{r, iiiitj;s of preen jade ornaments and oilier 
oltjects were presented to the dijccased. The corpse was burietl, but 
the clothes of the dead chief were preserved iu a carved chei«t deco- 
rated with feathers called whare^rangi which was considwed an heir* 
loom in the family and as a sacred relic. A stick hent at the top 
(Jtara) was set up by the wayside to inform the persons passing that 
their cliief was dead. On the niornini; folh)\vin^ the burial, a dead 
kokata bird and a few stems of iciivi or reed were thrown down in 
sight of the grave,' and the tohunga planted near the mound a toHoe 
stalk pointing in the direction of Hawaiki, indicating to the spirit 
the straight path leadin*,' to the land whither his ancestr>rs had gone 
before him. In some localities the body was plnro<| in a wooden 
frame, in which it rested in a sitting posture on u grating, so that the 
decomposbg flesh might freely pass out As soon as the putretsetion 
was complete the skeleton was removed and the bones were thoroughly 
cleaned. In the South Idand four weeks after the interment (we- 
hnnija) the corpse was disinterred, and the tohunga extracting two or 
more molar teeth, lied ihem to a fern stalk, and they were thus placed 
on the top of the food prepared for the funeral feasts and a Im^eia 
was repeated as an act of consecration. The diarks' teeth and the 
imajje of green stone^ which had been the ornamental appendages of 
the corpse, were worn by the relatives as mementoes of the dead, and 
the two molars were transformed into ear ornaments. The tomb of 
high chiefs was frequently visited by the priest who performed the 
service of tlto dead by singing the funeral ode called e piki. 

The tombs were called ooffoo ♦Mioupos of glory," or tcahi tabu 
" sacred places," or if they were in the form of a monumental stnic- 
ture they were known as pajta tupa pakau "a coffin for the corpse." 
To violate a tomb or^distnrb the remains of the dead was looked upon 
as the most impious act, and blood alone could atone for this unpar- 
donable outrage. Among most of the tribes the body wa.*? left nndis- 
turbed in its temporary grave until decomposition had taken place, so 
that the soft parts could be easily detached, if they bad not entirely 



1 Tii© slav^n tluatineJ for ihU sacrifice nf^ ueiieraily kilkd with a c\uh by one of 
the relatiTOB of the decraHed ; and iie wutclu h the moment wheD the victim does 
not siupact the fatal act to b« oouaammated. Tlie worst subject* are generally 
Mleeied for this purpose. D'Urfi]l«» Voyage, vol. i. part ii., p. 530. 

* Tohnn^a chunts. It is not a nian. All chant. It is Kangi now consigned to 
earth, Alas ! my friend. Tohunga. My evil omen. AIL The lightning glaocinz on 
the mootttais pM, The WahMOftdoooiiMl totlw daatli. 81ior*l«iid'a MMii RtUi^aii, 
43' 

*^SoB9e men go to kill a small bird of ih» swainpi eilM ioliiifa and to pluck sp 
aofn* nad* of mwL Thtf ntnrn and come nmt tlw gnve. The tokunga then: 
Mki ; ** WlieiiM'floni* jtnl " The men reply : ** Vnm tbe teddng , from the NBfeh> 

in^." Tbe tohunO't aj;aiii auks; " Ali ! wliat hare you got? ah! what ha%'e \\>n 
gAned? " Thereon tbe men throw on the ground the koiata and the mwi. Idem. 
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disappeared The rolationa, who were charged with this duty, pro- 
ceeded to mark out the spot and removed the bones which were care- 
fully clennetl, while the lamentations were ivnewod and tlip funeral 
ceremonies were repealed. After all preparations were completed the 
bones vere painted red with ochre, and were deposited in a coveted 
box (whtUa) which wae sometimes artistically carved, and was fixed to 
the upper extremity of a red jxiinted pole j>lant< il in llio .rrrmTid noar 
the dwelUnr,' of the surviving relatives ; or tlie mortal remains of tlie 
deceased were enveloped iu fine mats, and were transported to the 
ancestral cemetery ; or they were placed in a hollow iten, or were left 
in some retired spot in the'forest, or in a limestone cavern, or in a 
rocky chasm in the mountains difficult of access. In snmo parts of 
the islands not only the heads of enemies, but tlie skulls of their 
dearest friends were preserved with tlie object of retaining them as 
sacred relics, and to commemorate the dead by performing the tangi 
from time to time ; an<l iho! principal wife frequently kept the dried 
head of her husband by her side, when she was lyin.; down to sleep. 
Among some tnl)cs the widow, Imviiig njirend a mat over the grave 
of her husbiiud, selected the spot as her nightly couch. Visiting 
friends wore chaplets of green brandies and the matrons, acting as 
mourners, entwined their head with a coid of dogs' hair. They pre- 
8ente<l themselves in front »if the mortuary dwelling, and making 
various motion^? with their arms, they pronounced a eul<»f?y on tlie 
virtues of the deccused, terminating with the cry of sorrow : Ah 
alas ! the ooTezing and glory of my head^ alas { 

The funeral of a renowned ehii^ genemlly brought together an im- 
mense concourse of jjeople from all parts of the country. Advantage 
was taken of tliis public oecasion to dispose, by mutual exchani;e, the 
various surplus products of the ditferent districts. The sellers praised 
their goods in extravagant termSy while the bnyen attempted to depra^ 
date their yalue. A crowd of orators expatiated on political topics ; 
others proposed a warlike expedition against a hostile tribe. Some 
gave an account of the ancient religious timlitions, or the famous ex- 
ploits of the nation ; another sang some of thei national hymns, to 
which the andienee responded in chorus. Here the women wept ; the 
children shook their calabash rattles, while the hoarae barkin<.,' of the 
dogs gave to the tumult rtn 1 r nfnsion a wild and savage character. 
At niLditfall quiet wa.s inea.';urabiy restored, when men of iii6uenco and 
sociui position discussed the most important affairs of the tribe; and 
finally singing and dancing gave to the celebration ol tiie obsequies a 
festive air. Next day all returned home loaded with provisions wliich 
the surviving relatives bad liberally distiibnted among those who 
attended the funeral. 

The common people of the inferior classes were interred without any 



> A Immaiit for iha dead : " Aly f ragrnnt bundle of piripiri. My frsgnnt tmndlo, 
tlie flioM-moiC Hj fragnuit bundle, the tataka. Hjr sweet juice of the iaramea. 
The eompanion of the green-atone is gone, alaa I to the angai-ui-ana." Taylor's 

Hen na Muui, p. 102. 

This is neittier poetical, nor eloquent, snd is only produoed to show that the 
XwMrn hwl wj inferfor titeruy oapMiUM* Mid araoh Imi pootioaLl femiis. 
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ceremouies ; and dlaves were not even buriedi but wera either tlirQwn 
into the water, or they were exposed to decay in the open air ; and it 

is said, that whenever a slave was executed for a crime committed by 
him his body was sometimes devoured by the men of the tribe. 

Sincere grief fur the deud was manifested by cutting the forehead 
and fa.c9 with a sharp piece of obsidian until tho whole body of the 
disconsoUte mourner was covered with blood. The tohwtffa cut off 
the hair of the nearest relations and cast it into the fire. All persons 
thrtt canif in immediate contact witli the corpse were tabued, and they 
were not permitted to touch their food with their hands until they had 
been subjected to a certain process of purification. 

The singular custom existed of robbing tlie house of a dead chief of 
all its valuables ; and when a tribal chief died the greatest alarm pre- 
vailed among the surviving relatives and friends, lest a neighbouring 
trii3e might make a sudden irruption with the object of plundering 
during the time when their religions duties enjoined upon them to 
abandon themselves to absolute mourning, which rezulered them 
entirely defenceless. 

The Maoris had a distinct idea of a future state of existence, and of 
the survival of the ghostly individual self, which was called wairua, 
and yet their conception of body and spirit was extremely Tague. 
They knew that the dead were deprived of life and action ; but they 
supposed that something had osoai»ed that once gave motion and emTgy 
to that form, which was now lifeless and subject to decay.^ The world 
of souls and the manner of reacliing it, was not depicted in the same 
eolouis and the same metaphorical ornamentation among all the tribes. 
Some supposed that the ghostly self in leaving its earthly habitation 
followed the path called tahw/i (Una that led to the blissful abode pass- 
ing by an avenue called penYa. In its lonely wanderings through the 
regions uf night, it climbed up steep hills, descended frightful chasms, 
then stopped its flight and abandoned itself to quiet repose. After a 
short rest it anxiously sought light, and taking fresh courage it pro- 
ceeded in it? voyage until it arrived at a liouse called ana. It couhl 
not content itself, however, to remain there, and in leaving this resting- 
place it struck another path which led to a rivulet, whose watere took 
a meandering course and flowed along in a gentle current with a 
plaintive, bubbliog monotony. Here it came in sight of the hill 
^eran^^i which it ascended, and found itself in the lower regions called 
reinrja or the leaping-place, whicii was situated umli-r the sea. Here 
Giro reigned 8Uj[)reme, and at the first entry of the ghosts of the 
departed into his realm, as they travelled to the regions of night, he 
constantly endeavoured to injure them, to retain them as slaves, and 
to reduce the siiVistance of their ghostly existence to dust. Tho^se 
who became his captives wer^ from time to time, permitted to visit 



* When % chief waa killed in battle uod eaten, hia anirit was Huppoaed to enter 
tiM itoUM of tho oven in which the bod^ had been eooked. fnenda repeated 

BKMt power! ai q>eUs to dr»w o«fc the epirifc from the etones. Ibe f riende of those 
•lain IB battle endeavonred to proenre aome of their blood, or fragments of their 

gnrmenta, over whi.-h tin y nttt roil n k-iriikin. and thus brottfht the Wnadillng eoal 
within ti^ apiritual fold. Tajrlor'a lk% na Maui, p. loi. 
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their friends in the darkness of the uight, and they made known 
their presence by a ahrill whistling aound well knowa to the priests. . 
As the ghost had not yet found a permanent aLiding«pIaee» it pushed 
aside the transparent veil, wliich concpaLul from view the road to 
motdtav, and thus entered into the vast expanse of universal space. 
After having warmed itself in the genial rays of tlie sun, it again fell 
bade into the regions of night, where its eonstancy and perseverance 
were tested by being afflicted with all the diseases, pains and sorrows 
of its former terrestrial life ; and returning to its former home it took 
up its bones and permanently retired to the rangni or the nHode of plory. 
Other tribes believed that as soon as the tcairua departed from the 
body it was transfonned into a falling star, and followed the pal^M ay 
that led to retn^/a, which could only be entered by alighting on the 
branches of an Awci^^wi jxtliufukana tree {M- fro-ideros fonitntasa) that 
stood in front of a rock}^ cliff at Cape Maria Van Diemen, which was 
the portal that led to tiiu lower world. In the interior they imagined 
that before the leainut of a noble or an hereditary chief could descend 
to the reinga^ it had to pass the region of the sky called ioki wana, 
and leavin^^ there its left eye it became fixed to tlie vaults of heaven 
as a bright shininj:^ star. The reinga was cousitierril to be t)i»> |>erfect 
counterpart of their earthly habitation, and the manner oi living of 
the immortals was by no means changed. They beliered that the 
wairtia of the dead warrior would be continually feasting on sweet 
potatoes antl fish ; and here they would be engaged in incessant 
fighting, ami would never fail to be victorious in battle. They had 
the privilege of wandering away to the upper world and making their 
presence known by the ghostly whistle, and thus communicated with 
their former friends and companions through the intermedium of the 
iohunga. Somftimos they spoke in dreams to the ariki or to the 
priesta, and their supposed suggestions and advice often led to imj)or- 
tant resolutions, "VVhen a traveller passed tlie place, which was 
imagined to be the entrance to reinga he threw down a piece of fern 
or a branch of the Areca sapida, that the wainias who dwelled there 
might know whether the lonely wanderer was an inhabitant of the 
open land or the forest. 

The Maoris also considered dogs immortal, for they entertained the 
strange idea that these animals were originally men, and that they 
were metamorphosed as a punishment for some crime they had com* 
mitted. The world set apart as the dwelling-place of the canine 
ghosts was called udiauauao. 

The Maoris were, from the earliest period of their social organisa- 
tion, divided into elasras, which was the inevitable consequence of 
their internal wars, giving rise to the proud domineering class of the 
conqueror?, and tlio submissive labouring class of the conquered* 
Both chv!>j»es belonged to the sanie race, althougli tlic subject class 
were regarded as aliens by the members of the tribe into which they 
were incorporated. They were the prisoners of war captured in a 
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hostile encounter with a neighbouring tribe ; and were ledneed to 
fofeed aerYitade by virtue of the rights of war. As they were allowed 
to marry they reared l irL'o fumilies of children, %vlio fallowed the 
social condition of their parents, for they could never acquire tiie rank 
of freemen, though hy their talents they might, in exceptional cases, 
laise themselTee to the dignity and power of a war^bief, commanding 
the warriors and assuming the title of ran^aUra pom j>aroa. They 
were not slaves \u ilm real sense of the word, but rather ??erf8 or 
villains, and were known as taua^ka-rekOf who were bound to render 
gratuitona service to a master who exercised the power of life and 
death ovw them. If they eecaped to the tribe to wmeh they belonged 
they were on demand sent back without the least resistance. They 
were, in general, kindly treated by their superiors ; and if they were 
faithful to the duties imposed upon them they were not only highly 
respected bat enjoyed much freedom. They were frequently tenants 
who cultivated the land assigned to them by their master Ordi* 
narily they performed the field labour under their master's supervision, 
went fishing, attended to the cooking and performed other menial 
work. They were not subjected to any hardships; and after they 
had made provision for the daily subeistence of their master and hia 
&mily, they spent the rest of their time for their own benefit or in 
amusements. The iuiua and icare or middle and inferior classes, who 
constituted the freemen, formed but a small part of the population. 
The rangatiras or nobles who were the governing class were divided 
into aoTcral mnks of a higher or lower order according to the dignity 
of their tekUons and ancestors, their proficiency in war, and their 
wisdom in council. They were the proprietors of the land which 
they held in their personal and individual right marked out by 
distinct boundaries, and they had the privilege of alienating it at 
pleasure. Their influence was commensurate with their mental 
auperiority, the greater or loss extent of their possessions, and the 
number of slaves enrolled in their service. The fii-st and last sons of 
a rangatira bore the title of ngako-o-ie-icenna "the fat of the earth," 
and they inherited the rank and dignity of their father. The highest 
rank of a rongaHra was that of an aHki or chief who was the head 
of the tribe, was its supreme ruler and enjoyed many privQeges. As 
jiaramount lord uf tlie soil he bore the title of tali 0 fe trenna, and he 
was lilso known as the "root o£ the land." The cljieftain.sliip was 
hereditary, and generally passed in the collateral line from the elder 
to the younger brother ; and in &e South Idand it was also hereditary 
in the female line. As the ariku derived their title from the dignity 
and renown of a numerous ancestry, they wore treated with great 
reverence and respect ; but in time of peaco their authority was 
restricted to the infiuence which tbey exeroised by their superior 
mental ca{>acity in the council of the warriors, where their o|nnion 
was always considered of the highest importance in the final decision 
of the question. Altlioiiudi they could not command obedience to 
their order?, yet their autliority was recognised iu proclaiming the 
tabu, which tlioy could impose at pleasure. Their power as the 
supreme rulers of their tribe was much strengthened, if they combined 
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the renown of great wamors with the wi>^iloiu and experience of the 
priest. As leaders in time of war their authority became almost 
absolate, and the warrion under their command yielded implicit 
chedienco to their orders. They had no revenue and could collect no 
conlriLutions ; Imt distant friends and relations often sent tlipm 
compliiiieutary presents as a token of their attachment. The arikis 
of the interior were more powerful than those of the coast ; much 
hif;her reverence and more distinguished honours were paid to them. 
Wlien tliey went abroad they were carried on a kind of litter bome 
on the sliouliers of tfjoir att<»ndant«. Orih'n.'irily the arfl i.^ were not 
war captains, and they were not required, unless prompted by their 
own inclination, to join tlie war party. They presided over the 
oouncale of the tribe, supervieed the ciUtivation of their land, tiiey 
even assisted their slaves in building houses, ami took grcat delight in 
paddling canoes. They traditionally preserved the genealogical line of 
tlieir ancestors, and those that could count back twenty or thirty genera- 
tions were proud of their illustrious descent They taught their children 
the names of their ancestors, and as aids to memory each family kept 
a carved board called he tcaka paparauga rakaUy into which square 
nut( lies wero cut, Mch j^rojecting tooth representing an ancestral name.^ 
Although the Maori nobles did not recognise a regularly estab- 
lished government) and looked upon the chiefs merely as the head of 
their class, and as the highest dignitary of their order, yet they were 
governed, in their private conduct, by well-eptablished laws sanctioned 
by Tunversal custom, and rigorously applied whenever an occasion pre- 
sented itself. Kveu chiefs were made responsible for their acts, and 
if they were guilty of violating any of the customaty laws their ndgh- 
hours assembled and dealt out punishment to them according to their 
deserts, either by beating them or by depriving them of a part or of 
the whole of their movable property. Their family ns well as their 
friends and adherents were treated as accomplice.^, and were equally 
subjected to condign punishmentw It frequently happened tiiat a 
chief, accused of acts of oppression and injustice, decided his quarrel 
by submitting to a kind of duel which took place in the presence of 
the chiefs of the neighbouring tribes, and the assembled warriors who 
acted at the same time as paciticators and judges. In criminal cases 
the law of relation was almost universally applied. If blood had 
been shed the stain of homicide was washed away by having recourse 
to the sacred fight calle<l faua tahu. The nearest relations of the 
victim sallied fortli and killf'd the first person that aeeidentally came 
ill their way, and no distinction was made between friend or foe. If 
they met no one they could sacrifice to the manes of the slain, the 
iolmn^ pulled up some grass, threw it into a neighbouring stream 
and repeatc'l an appropriate Icarnln'ri. After the performance of tin's 
ceremony it was siillicient to kdl a bin! or some other animal to 
appease the angry uaima of the victim. All those tliat to^k part in 
this fmtrieidal excursion were tabu. But notwithstanding that the 



1 Tbis prnv. nv st rnnclusivelv lint f:tn»ilv p»»i1iprrpn hivI even ht'taldry are nil 
of sHvagc uiigin, nnd ilo uot iodicatti a hi^U order of uiviluuliun, uur uic tUc^' murks 
of aoeul refiu«m«ttt. 
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kma kAu had been executed in due form, the mnrdeier, il appre- 

Iientldd, WAS killed. Bobbery was punish^ by retaliatory pillage. 
Atlultery was looked upon as a heinous crime, and the guilty parties, 
after having been tried and condemned by the council, were both 
executed. The woman, however, frequently escaped punishment, 
especially if the criminal connectioii took place in the hut of the wife, 
and the man, being considered the seducer, alone forfeited his life, 
while the guilty woman got off with a severe wliipping or repudiation. 
But expulsion from the tribal community was, often the only punish- 
mmt inflicted for adultery as well as in many cases of theft The 
slaves and tiie common freemen were not tried for any offence of 
which they stood accused, but they were punished in a summary 
manner subject to no other control than the caprice or sense of justice 
of the chiefs, whose decision was the supreme law. 

The Maoris appropriated as their absolnte property whaterer they 
found on the sea>shoTe, which they considered as a gift sent by the 
sea-god Taniwa ; and even the owner, if he should have appeared, 
could not have demanded that the article, thus acquired, should be 
returned to him. On the death of the head of a family his personal 
property descended to the youngest child, male or female ; and if the 
youngest of the snrviving heirs died, it passed to the eldest, and so on 
in succession from the youngest to the eldest altematclv. Landed 
projM^rty, however, was equally divided among the male as will as 
female children. At tlie death of an elder brother, the younger brother 
was obliged to many his widows, unless both parties declined. 

Tlie Maoris practised the most singular mode of punisliing a man* 
not only for a real otTenco committed by him, hut for any fault or 
imprudence that might have been laid to his charge ; or any accident 
or misfortune that may have befallen him. This mode of dealing out 
letribntiye justice, which was called murv^ consisted in xobbing the 
gmlty or unfortunate person of all his personal property and yalu- 
ables, and this was considered such a high honour on the part of the 
party rohhcd, that he never otlered the least ruaistanco. AH kind-- of 
offences, not too aggravated in their character, were atoned for by this 
summary method of dealing out high-handed ju.^tiee. The relations, 
neighbour.^, friends and acquaintanoes proceeded in l^ds to the 
dwtdling of the victim of -lestiny or of uncontrollable hazard, pillaged 
his house, and devoured the contents of his provision stores. Blows 
were frequently inflicted to inculcate upon the unfortunate man the 
lesson of precaution, and t& impress his mind with the sslutary pre- 
cepts of ^trudonce. If a married woman absconded with a s« ducer 
the husband lirst received the visit of his own relations wlio oil'ered 
him their coinjiliments of condolence ; and after having devoured his 
piovitjions to satiety they returned home loaded with as much as they 
could carry away. Next the relations of the wife paid him a visit to 
punish him by a second pillaging for not having watched more 
closely ; and lastly tlie friends of the seducer revcneed themselves for 
the faisp ]i<i<ition their comrade had created for himself, and they 
deprived tlie stricken husband of the furnilure that titill remained. 
If a child fell into the fiie and was bomt the father was immediately 
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roLbcd. If a canoe had upset, and those in it were almost drowned 
the owner of the craft was bound to submit to the righteous correo 
tion of the m«ru. It was a oommon practice to rob a newl joinarried 
couple immediately after the consunnnalion of the nuptials, and it 
was not rare tliat thoy were rcniiiulod of tin; tliorny path, on which 
they entered, by inflicting upon them a severe buating. 

The restrictive injunctions of the tabu were fully recuguised, and 
were atrictly observnl by the Maoris. The ingenious expedient to 
give sanction and effective force to prohibitory laws, had always a 
semi-relij^ious character, it was proclaimed by the priest on the demand 
of the chief,* and it was ordained with the object of appeasing the 
anger and propitiating the favour of tile aiuas or any of the tutelary 
divinities. All objects whether animate or inanimate, when once struck 
by the tabu, were supposed to be placed under the guardianship of 
the god, and as they were henceforth looked upon as sacred,^ they 
could no longer be luuciied by profane bauds. The natives blindly 
accepted this entangling snare, surrounded as it was by a halo of 
superstitious sanctity, and no one would have been guilty of the sacri- 
legious crime as to violate the sacred law, or to act contrary to the 
divine interdiction, for they were fully jtersuaded that if thuy would 
have thus wantonly provoked the wrath of the aiuas, inevitable 
destrnoticw would have been their final doom; and if belonging to the 
higher classes they would, in addition, have been stripped of all their 
possessions. A common freeman or a slave would have been made 
the victim of his daring act Ly bring sacrificed. A nmn of the lower ' 
classes could impose a tabu upon himself, and on all that belonged to 
him as a penance for any fault he might have committed ; but a 
ranf/atira or chief might have dedared a general tabu which bound 
all those that were deyiendent on his authority ; and the tabu of an 
ariki was obligatory upon every member of the tiilio. This was the 
most potent weaixm in the hands of the ruling power to control the 
actions and regulate the conduct of their subordinates. If a chief, in 
his wisdom, thought that on account of s iiuo extraordinary consump- 
tion, liigs, fish or sh«'ll-lisli might fail, he imjMi.^ed a tabu to withdraw, 
for a certain specilied time, these food materials from general use. 
Pields and houses were tabued to protect them from outside intrusion. 
CSanoes were declared sacred so as to prevent them from being stolen. 
Canoes in which a person had been drowned, or the weapons with 
which a suicide liad been committed, were tabued ; tliey wen; br^>ken 
into fragments, and tlie pieces were ?et u]) as memorials on the spot 
where the accitlent had happened. The tabu might be absolute when 
the objects to which it a}>plied were sacred in their nature. The 
remains of the dead, especially tho; c of a liigh rank, were tabued, and 
those that touched them became themselves tabu. Burial places were 
equally tabu. Tho head of an aHki or rcmmtira as -wt ll as the liair 
it bore sacred, and anything that had been placed above it was 
tabu. The house of the chief was a sacred place to the vulgar and 



' TLe words aacred nnd sanctity liavo litre no reljj;ious mcnning, for ibejrSM 
merelj intended to convejr the idea ol inviolability or of prohibitorj proteotioyu 
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profan6| no one was allowed to eat in the interior ; or to light a pipe 
from the lire ; and a woman could only enter after a certain oeremony 

hail hi^t'n performed. To cut olf the hair of a chief was a solemn act, 
the person bhorii was tabued for several days, and the hair was always 
removed to some retired spot, where it could not be trodden upon by 
the foot of man. The chief was not allowed to warm himself by the 
same tire with a man of inferior rank, nor was he permitted to kindle 
his fire from that r f another person without inpnrrinf;^ the anger of 
the atua. As it was of the highest importance that the kumara and 
taro should be planted in proper season, all that were fit to attend to 
agricnltural operational were made tabu, which compelled them to per- 
form the labour required without intermission until the planting 
season was over. The kumara grounds were tabu, ami they were 
thus protected against depredations. No one but the tohunga could 
pass in front of a party who were engaged in the gathering in of the 
sweet potato cropw The woods set apart for a rat hunt^ and a river 
where fishermen performed their fishing operations were tabu until 
tho oLjpct proposed was accomplished. Those who were tabued for 
any work were excluded from all social iuicrcourse until they were 
nnde waka noa w common by depriving tiiem of the sanctity with 
whidi they were iuTesteJ. Every woman, on the other hand, was 
noa, and she could select her own lovers at her will and pleasure; but 
she became tabu to her husband as soon as she was given away to 
some future lord or master, though the marriage might not have been 
consammated for many years. Sick penons affected with dangerous 
diseases were tabued ; they were cut ofi" from all communication with 
their relations and friends, and were 1* ft to die unaided and unrelievt J, 
unless the patient was rich when slaves were provided as nurses ; 
but tliese attendants became themselves tabu, and as tliey could not 
touch their food with their hands they were compelled to take it np 
with their mouth. All fl tonsils used in the sick room were 
broken, and deposited by the side of tlie corpse. Those engaged in 
buiMinij canoes or houses were ?n far tabued that they were bound 
to be fed with other hands lliuu their own. A person often submitted 
to the tabu to insure the divine protection to a friend who was about 
departing on a long journey. To obtain tlie divine benediction for an 
army tliat started out on the war-path a priestess tahued her-clf hy 
ab^ttiiuing from footl fi>r tluce liay^, and by iM rf«.)rniiiiu^ certain cere- 
monies on the third day. The uibu gave ihe most inviolable sanction 
to a contract or to a bargain. It prohibited the remains of an 
old house from being used as fi!< 1, and any food that was cooked 
under its prohibitory injunclion coulil not lie oaten. The tabu imposed 
by a chief could be removed by him ut pl< astire. It was taken off 
by tho intervention of a tabued person who was genenilly an old 
woman that devoted herself to this service, to whom it was trans- 
ferred ; or it passed off as a matter of course by its own limitation 
after the lapse of a certahi determinate period. It niiirht also have 
been removed by taking iv>A from tlic liands of a child or a grand- 
child, but the cluld became itself tuhu during the day tlie ceremony 
was pexfotmed. The ceremony consisted in cooking some sweet 
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potatoes or otlior food, of which the cliief ato a little and threw away 
tlie remainder, which was Buppoued to be accepted by the aitia as an 
offering. Or the diBsolving act was perfomed by the priett^ who 
repeated a long mystic l arakioy and observed certain ritual formaiUtieflL 

As tlie Maoris did not follow tlio chase as an ordinary pursuit, in 
order to give vent to the excess of tiioir impulsive energy, the different 
tribal communities waged, perpetual war against each other, which had 
for its cause or pretext some real or imaginary injury. War was the 
most honourable pursuit, and it was almost i^rded in the light of a 
recreation or a pastime. Frequently, however, it was instigated by 
interested motives with a view of capturing slaves, for tlipir nf>s>ession 
increased the consideration and influence of the tribal ciiiui. It wua 
not rare, however, that a neighbouring tribe had been guilty of some 
insult or griefous wrong which was to be zevenged, if the satisfaction 
demanded was refused. Their vindictive spirit was inexorable, and 
although tlie retaliatory act might have been deferred on account of 
iinpropitious circumstances, yet Uie project of revenge was never 
given up, but was carried into execution at the first favouiable 
opportunity. Wlien threatened by a jiowerful enemy several tribes 
frequently entered into an offensive and defensive allianffi^ to cripple^ 
and if possible, to destroy their adversary. 

Before an important war was undertaken a solemn council was 
convened composed of all the anXas of a certain rank to deliberate 
upon the adviuitages and tnconvenien«B tliat would result from the 
proposed belligerent entfTMriso. The most fluent orators expressed 
their opinion with perfect Ireedom and noble dignity, and lliey were 
listened to with the utmost attention. These councils, which were 
held in the open air, often lasted several days, and the chiefs 
who were allowed to participate in tlie discussion, formed a diele 
crouched down upon their knees, and they refe'M"d for some time 
ujion the merits of the question in perfect silence and with tlie utmost 
composure. The priests were also admitted to form a part of the 
assembly, and they frequently exercised a pxeponderatiug influence. 
If a resolution was taken that war should be wi^d against an offend- 
ing tril)e, messengers were sent to the enemy with the n^en and un- 
disguised declaration, that unless adequate satisfaction were given for 
the imputed wrong or injury, the injured party was determmed to 
have recourse to tiie extreme measure of war, at the same time 
explaining the motive which induced them to adopt this mode of 
retaliation. If tlie answer received was evasive, unsatisfactory or 
insolent the warriors were immediately summoned to assemble at a 
general rendezvous duly armed and provided with a quantity of fern 
toot and dried fish, sufficient for the campaign, which were their 
commissary stores. All that joined in the expedition had their 
hair tit d round the top of their head, which was ornamented with 
feathers. Their faces were painted in the most grotesque manner, 
and they were entirely naked, ^ey ptoceedwi to die enemy's 
country cither by embarking in their war canoes, or they marched 
by land, camping at night under temporary huts constructed of 
tree and fern branches, if tbo weather did not permit the warriora 
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to deep in t3ie open air. They were genexally accompanied by nnme- 
louB slaves, who carried the provtnona and perfoimed the dnidg^iea 

of camp life ; ami soraetinios tlioy were even followed by their wives 
whOf if they did not mingle in the fight, encouraged their hus- 
banda to contribute, by their personal valour, to the success of 
the campaign, and l^ua win glory for themselTefl and make them- 
selves a name. Their tactios were confined to partial akirmishing, 
alternate advances and retreat"? &m\ ambuscades. By cunning, strate- 
getic devices they often endeavoured to induco the enemy to approach 
in order to be the more certain of inflicting a more fatal and irretriev* 
aUe blow npon their adyersary. They frequently tniated to 8i;^den 
surprises, when they made the attack about daybreak, hoping to find 
the enemy unprepared, who, if they felt themselves too weak to resist, 
withdrew into their jpaA, wliere they submitted to a siege which often 
lasted several months. The besi^rs dug trenches and erected high 
structures of blocks of wood to enable them to hurl their weapons 
into the />a/t without being exposed to the deadly missiles of the 
be«!iege(l. ]?nth jmrties bnd loopholes in their stockades as well as 
outposts to give the first alarm. There was no secrecy on either side 
ahoat the armngement of their f(neeS| and neutrals were allowed to 
pass unmolested from one camp to the other. If the fortification was 
finally taken their revengeful spirit prompted them to crown their 
victory b}' a genertl slaughter of the men, and afterw inls devouring 
their carcasses ; whiles the women and cliildren were carried off and 
reduced to davery. At the time of the general slauglitor the victo- 
tIdus warriors pulled off a luck of hair from each victim as well as 
from those whom they treated as captives which, as badges of honour, 
were stuck into the inrdlr-. A number of these locks were afterwards 
delivered to the tohnmja who bound tliem to two small twigs of the 
karomiko {Fenmiea »idiei/bUa\ and raising them above his head he 
offered up a pr:tyer for the welfare of the tribe. If on the other hand, 
the party attacked was sufficiently numerous to meet their adversaries 
they were frequently forced to engap:e in an open battle, and they 
often fought hand to hand, for in tliese hostile conflicts they were 
fierce in attack and counq(eoiis in defence. Before coming to close 
quarters the warriors, assisted by the old women who were eiiually 
nak.'.l and l)edaubcd with paint, chanted the >var song witli iill the 
onlinary accompanimenUs of terrible howls, contorted gestures and 
frightful grimaces. Their attitude was that of defiance, which was 
the glorious prerogative of the undaunted wamor. It was but rarely 
that the troops were commanded by the ariki in person, but one of 
his nearest relations acted as war chief. lie was invested with almost 
absolute autliority, made tlie necessary prejiarations for musterini; the 
forc(^ took care to have them in a Hiute of efliciency and readiness 
for any emergency, and exercised unlimited control in the direction of 
the warlike movements. In time of battle he always took his posi- 
tion nt tlie head of the warriors, gave the necessary onlcrs to carry 
his T T'" >n'^''rled plans into ex«'<'tition. and never altaudoned his post, 
but niauuuiued himself in the foremost nuik wilii lirm intrepidity, 
until coni[)icte victory or total defeat decided the conflict. 
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The coTuniandinc; chief carried as bad^c of autliority a staff of hard 
wood called honi terminatiug in the carved figure of the human head 
with its tongue thrust out — ^the adopted emblem of defiance, with 
eyes of peail-.^ht U and ornamented u itii red parrots' feathers and tufts 
of dogs' hair. In ancient times they frequently adjusted a difficulty 
or decided a disputed point by single combat with the meri or club, 
having a flat sharp-edged surface, and being about two feet in length. 
It was commonly made of whalebone^ basalt or green Jade, and was 
suspended from the wrist by a string. This Weapon was always carried 
by the chief, and at his death it was either buried with him, or it 
descended as an heirloom to the nearest relation. The principal war 
weapon of the warriors was the lance, which was from twelve to thirty 
feet loDg, was made of hard wood neatly ])ainted, with a rounded 
button at the lower end, and was armed at the upper extremity with 
a shar{)-edgcd bone, or with a barbed jioint. Some of the lij^ditest 
lances were used as javelins, and were liurled by means of a string 
attached to the end of a stick. Other lances were only five or six 
feet long, with the upper end teiminating in a ponderous mace. The 
patoo-patoo was a formidable weapon, which possessed the ponderous 
quality of the club, wliile its upper end was rounded, angular and 
sharp-edged, or it terminated in a hook. It was four ff 't I'fi'g and 
four inches broad, was made of hard wood and was higiuy puiisiied ; 
it was ordinarily ornamented with a bunch of kaia feathos, and had 
its handle elaborately carved. One keen stroke uf this instrament 
would instantly cleave the hardest skull Some ehiefs were armed 
with a kind of halbert which was five or six feet lung, terminating m 
a Jlat iauce-point elaborately finished and embellished with tufts of 
parrots* feathers. The battle^ixe was of hard wood generally five feet 
in length, having a semicircular cutting edge at one extremity, while 
the luwer end of the handle was pointed. This weapon was used for 
cutting ott' the lieads of their enenji»'> in biatth.'. They were very dex- 
terous in hurling stones from the hand ; and their paJis and canoed 
were generally provided with these missiles. 

At the close of the fight the victorious party made an equitable dis- 
tribution of the prisoners and booty that had been secured, and then 
retired from the field of slan-hter. They generally severed tlie head 
from the body of the slam, and they piesei ved it us a trophy by draw- 
ing out the brains, which were always eaten. They dried the skull 
with the skin intact over heated stones until it was perfectly mummi- 
fied, when it was called molo-ninlai or " the miserable tattooed," and 
in this stale it was stuck tip on a kind of pike {taiaha) planted round 
the houses, while singing tlie jjihi or nuliunal ode. If the head of a 
fallen chief was thus preserved from final decay, his family, on being 
apprized of the fact, manifested the most grateful feelings at this act of 
kindness ; and if it was ever restored, the kindred of the slain ariki 
celebrated the fangi over it and paid the same honours to it as if they 
had been in possession of the whole body. When the head of their 
chief was presented to the adverse party it was an indication that 
peace woukl be accepted upon any condition. If the enemy greeted 
this precious relie with shouts of acclamation, hostilities were immedi- 
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aiely tuspended, and peace was proclaiuied on both sides witH the 

usual ceremonica If on the other hand the liostile party remained 
silent, it showed that the enemy intended to continue the combat to 
the end. 

imien the Tietcmons warrion had, on their return march, arrived at 
their own pah, they proceeded to the house of the principal tchunga^ 

awaited tlieir arrival in the w<t]ii falm or sacrprl grove, and as they 
approached he cried out : " Whence comes the war i)arty of Tu ?" To 
which the tohunga of the war party replied : " The warriors of Tu 
Gome from the search." This question was three times repeated, and 
was Aich time answered in a different strain. The locks 01 hair were 
then offered by tlie priest to the god of war with many prayers, after 
which tlie wnr-dancc was executed. A portion of the hearts of the 
principal warriors of tiie conq^uered enemy was cooked and was thrown 
by the priest as an offering at the foot of the war-god. The rest of 
the human flesli was consumed by the warriors, after which their tabu 
was taken off, and they were permitted to join their relatives in cele- 
brating the tangi. If any of the attacking party had been lost in the 
assault, the women properly armed came out and killed as many of the 
captiTe slaves as they could, to take viu or revenge for the loss of their 
friends that were drar to thcra If on the other hand, a war party 
returned from an imi successful campaign they were met by the priest 
who, holding a largo branch in his hand, wliich wa-; intended as an 
expiatory offering, pronounced the following karakia : " Welcome I 
Whence do you come 1 " " Here I am, I come from the ascent to the 
■ky." "Welcome! Whence do you comet" "Here I am, I come 
from the descent from the sky." "Welcome! Whence do you 
como " Here I am, I como from working the death of Wahi'ron." 
" Lift the weapon upon the altar ; " " Your weapon, that you may be 
permitted to eat ; " " Brandish your weapon with a yell ; " " Brandish 
witli a prolonged yelL" 

The Maoris were not cannibals according to the real meaning of that 
expression. They were inspired by an irrepressible spirit of revenge 
which induced ihem to eat the flesh of a distinguished enemy who had 
fallen in battle ; not only that bis body might thus be annihilated, but 
that his valorous and highly gifted wairua might cease to have an 
individual existence, and might be transferred "into the hoily of those 
by whom he was devoured. A chief often simply regaled himself with 
the left eye of his enemy which was considered as the real seat of 
intelligence ; and many quaffed the Uood of the shiin as the essenee of 
life and the source of human activity. Tlie canni1)al feast was often 
prepared in the Enemy's country by the ariki and the jtriest. The 
bodies selected for the occasion were cut in pieces and were jilaced upon 
the fire and roasted. Certain partd were re.served as an oflering to the 
ahtOt whose easistance was invoked, and certain rites were penormed 
in bis honour. The ariki ate, from time to time, small morsels of the 
sacred flesh, while tlio priest consulted the god about the issue of the 
war. If the offerings were received with favour the hostilities were 
continued ; but if the omens were unpropitious the conquerors ro- 
nounoed all further hostilities and returned home. While these cere- 
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monies were performed all the chiefs of the war party formed a circle 
round tlio sacrificial victim, and while their hea<i -was covered with 
matting they observed tlie most jnofouiul silence, so as not to ilesecrsito 
the august ii»j:>teries by casting uix)n tiiem a profane look. After the 
preliminaiy ceremonies were condoded tha remaining part of the roasted 
flesh was distributed aimitii; the chiefs and the warriors according to 
their number and rank. The arihi or war rhief reserved a portion for 
distrilnition among his friends at home, for to bo favoured M'ilh sueh a 
precious gift was consiJeixid tiiti lii^'lie«t couipliinent. If the di:<tauce 
was too great to preserre the flesh in an eatable condition, the priest 
consecrated a piece of wood, which was called rakau tabu by bringing 
it in contact for pome time with the sacnd flesh, whose inherent 
qualities were immediately transferred after the recitation of certain 
karakias. On their return to their native villago the arikin touched 
with this talisman the kumarmy fish and other provisions of their 
friends, and they thus acquired all tlie virtues of the au^ed flesh and 
were eaten with the same satLsfaetion. Pregnant women and those 
who were oneai^oii in the cultivation of the htmara were prohibited 
from tuliiug pan lu the cannibal banquet, and aiuoug the Taupo tribes 
it was not lawful for women and girls to eat of human flesh. Boys 
were at an early age initiated into the sacred mysteries of cannibalism 
to habituate them to the practice of ilevouring the flesli of a fallen 
foe. The bones, which were left from tin? fca.st, were converted into 
£utes, and were made mto hsh-hooks and various articles of orna* 
mentation* 

The religion of the ^faoris was originally a poetical and mytho- 
logical conception of nature and hero-worship of a very confused 
character, and M-ithout having been reduced to any systematic oriler. 
Tlie generic name of atua which applied to every kind of auper- 
natnrol. beings and mysterious objects did not convey a disUnct idea 
of a god or a divinity, but it was simply an invisible shadow-like 
existence, an inijxilpable breath, whof^e nature was mysterious witliout 
dehnite attributes or wcll-definetl jKjwers of action. It is pretended 
that the Maoris recognised a supreme god, whom they believed to bo 
powerful and eternal and the creator and preserver of the world, 
which is merely the echo of the missionary teaching, for their language, 
before it ^vas spiritualised and pervcrletl by the translation of tlie 
Bibli", liad neither specific words to give expression to the ideas in- 
volved in this belief, nor could their mode of thinking ever have 
originated the abstract conception of a creative power that existed from 
all eternity without having been produced by the auxiliary agencies 
of nature, for it is asserted by the same authorities that the natives 
were totally ignorant of the dignity and attributes of tiii8 supreme 
divinity, whose manufactured name was Maui-raugi raugi,^ which is in 



1 This U eTidenitj a name niggMted by ihe inbrionariM, for it literally meMts 

*'tlie very benvenly Maui ;" Maui being the name of one of tlx ir lii^ro-^'otis. Some 
attibor tbat wisbed to stai tie tlie creduloua reader with some new discovt ry a£it«rt8 
0T«n tbnt tbia newly invented supreme god was known under tlie name of Jo, bo as 
to make it M ta«»rlj u potaible ijnonjmott* wilh Jfehovah or Joveb Tbew ara 
•imply puorilities iltat eannot deoeif e ihoM that bav« th« Isast «ritioal aciinea. 
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fact a candid confession that tliey }iad no knowledge whatever of 
such a being ; for an invisible, immaterial god without active powers 
and without attributes is really a nonentity. It may be affirmed 
without fear of contradiction that the Maoris had tiot yet reached 
that stage of mental evolution, by which they could have been 
capable of generalising all the natural powers of the universo under 
one pimple expression, tluit comprelunids the unknown an»l llu- in- 
hnite.* Their atua was a mysterious something wiiich tliey could not 
explain, a name given to al! active agencies of nature whose mode of 
action waa incomprehensible, but whicli were nevertheless snppoaed 
to produce real and pal[>able results in the social and physical economy 
of the world. The stmngers that first came among them sending 
forth thunder and lightning by the discharge of their tircarma, were 
nal aium. A watch, whose wonderful movements they did not 
understand, waa an aituk Sickness was a mystery which they could 
not fatliom, and it was the aiua who, under the form of a lizard, was 
gnawing the vitals of the prostrate suflcrer. Thunder and lightning 
were natural phenomena that were entirely beyond their power of 
comprehension, and it was the aitia who, assuming the iorm of a fiah, 
produccil the flash and the terrible roaring. The wairua* or the 
surviving ghost that was supposed to take its flight to an unknown 
worM at the death of a person of high rank or of a chief, was an 
atua, who was endowed with supernatural powers for good or evil, 
and was capable of acting in a benevolent or hostile manner towards 
those he wished to benefit or injure. All their goda that were known 
by specific names were either hero divinities and were recognised as 
men, who iu ancient times had distinguished ihemselves by some act 
of beneficence, or had been renowned warriors, or they were simply 
impersonations of the elemental They looked upon the atua$ as 
powerful enemies, whose mischieTOtts action had to be counteracted 
by the ai<l of efficacious charms and si^'lls, and offerincrs were pre- 
sented to them to propitiate their favour nud nppease their anger. It 
was believed that the ariJns or high chieio and the ioliungaa could at 
all times oonTeise with the gods, who were even supposed to form 



1 Pru|>cr!j Rpeakiog the natives hnd no knowledge of a tapreme being. Tbey 
had a multitad* of goda, and these are said to have been lb« fathers, eaeh of some 
departlMnt lo nature ; and thca*e gods are so mixed np witb the tfAtn of ancestors, 
whose worship entered largely into their n-li^'ioii, tlint it is difficnlt to di.stintj;ui»h 
one from the other. Taylor's Ikn a Maui, ]>. 13. Mr. T.iylor who has lived for 
fifu'OH ycftra mno'i^ the Maoriii as iniHriioiiai v m i\ 1h< coiisiderevl the best aatho< 
rit^ on this subject ; and considering that he whs a miasionaiy his appreciations 
about Maofl nUjgioD ave ii«vairUMl«M jjeuvnllj jwUaiotti ; bat hm ii wAj om aiiumf 
athowaand. 

> Wttknta, wMeb botb destgnataa tb« apirit of fife and divan, is the sanriTin» 

i;h(>st c-f the dpccnHcd ; but tht y IkhI no idea of the natare of n houI imleiifink'nt of 
matter, fur thej iiua^iue<i th>«t by euting the flesh or even the ejre uf an eueiuy thej 
destroyed his individunlity and extingninhed his wairua, 

* In fact in the aocoant which the nativea give of their goda and of their esploita 
w bave but a magnilled biatorjr of tbeir ehiaia. tbeir waiv, murders and lasts witb 
the addition of some sapernaturnl powers. These gods were oannibnls ; tlit^y were 
inflnenred by like feelings and pasitions with men. ami they were uniformly bad. 
T<i t I.I'm were ascrib<:(l »11 the cv;ls to wliicli the human race is subject; each 
dise»i«« was soppoaed to be occasioned bj a different god who resided in the part 
affeotod. Tkjlwli Dta a Ibni, p. 34. 
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attachments with woiueu, and pay them repeated visits.^ Even the 
spirits of children vera believed frequently to ratum as ofoos, with 
the object of healing the sick, and they w«re often applied to for aid 

by their relatives. 

According to Maori niytboloj^y tliero were two grand orders of 
gods the first and most ancient were tlio gods of po or night, which 
iren followed by the bero-gods or the gods of liglit. Hine-nni-tepo, 
the great mother of night, was the ^ i : ,1 parent of the gods, and she 
■was reprcsente<l as tlio prcpiding godiless of the realms of darkness, 
Kangi and Papa were th<r pcrsonilication nf sky and earth, and they 
were the i>arcntal progenitors of nature as well as hero-gods. The 
first offspring generated by the union of earth and sky was the 
humara which, requiiing heat for maturinL', was a celestial plant and 
was produced from tljc face of Kan^'i. Tiie fem-root next grew out 
of the back of Uaimi, for it was designed to be h irdy in its nature; 
it thrives well on tlie hills and needs no sun to ripen it. Tane or 
Tane-mahnta was the first self-conscious eadstence bom of Bangi and 
Pa]>a. Though he is the reputed progenitor of birds and ttees» yet 
no J^Taori revelation exist-^ to detfrmine whether he was a man, a god 
or a tree. The second being ju'-dn -ed was Tiki Avho had Mnrikoriko 
or the Twilight associated with hmi as his wife. He is considered 
as the first progenitor of the human rac& The first woman, who was 
IcNrmed out of the earth by the Arohi-rohi or quivering heat of the 
sun or tlie eclio, had a dauglitcr whose name was Kauatata. Rangi 
and Papa gave l)irt]i to a tbird pon who name was Tumataucnga, who 
was the demon agency of evil Tahu, signifying husband, who was 
the last bom of the union of beayen and earth, represented the 
benevolent agencies of nature. Next appeared Tawiri matea, the 
father of the winds; and Tangaroa, the father of all fisli, and the 
great god of the ocean. Tiki is said to have fashioned man after his 
own image. According to one verbion he took red clay and kneaded 
it with his own blood, and thus formed the eyes and limbs ; and then 
gSTe the image breath. In another account it is said that man was 
formed of clay and red ochreous water of swamps and that Tiki 
bestowed Itoth his own form and name upon the newly formed man 
calling him Tiki ahua or Tiki's likeness.^ Maui-potiki was the ances- 
tral hero who was probably the founder of the first colonial settlement 
of the new land, for he was represented f > ] ving drawn Up the 
islands from the depth of the oc^an, with his hook, a task assigned 
to him by his brother Maui-mooa, who is reputed as having given 



> Th0 Matft-kite or leeTa pt«t«ttd to do many supernatutal thiiiK§, and to e«iiM 

their gods to appear at ple;isure ; but from my pen>onal knowledge of many of tlrm, 
I am persaaded tl;oy mc ventriloquista and thus dec«iTe the p«ople, altbuu^b lu 
some ctses thoy may (K ccivo thiwiiaalyt with fth« idM that tM fod is in them, 
Taylor's Ilea a Maui, p. 43. 

> It is more than probable thai tlw Maori mytbology. wUeh bst only been 
written down after they had be«n converted to dmstismty, eoataiiu miuiy Cluia- 
tian ideas which thej bad acquired from tlieir teachen. 

• The most hi;;lily prized ornament was an uncoutli ii;. 1^-0 of a man formed of 
e^een jade, which wd.s worn round the neck at an c ttki. The new-bom infant waa 
CHlled e potiki, or ■^\it of Tiki and th« top-knot of th« diiflTa bMd was ilae sailed 
4 WbL Taylor's Ika a Mani, p. 33. 
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fonn to the solid land beneath the swdliog tide of the ocean wave. 
In the mythological legend Tarn -hunga is called his father who had 
six sons. The youngest Maui-i-nukurau or potiki, being the most 
important, was known under many names according to the power or 
function attributed to hiuL^ Ho is accused of having play«d many 
mischievoits pranks. He tied the sun and mo ju in their places, so 
that having nin their ajipoiiitcd courses tliey eliould daily return to 
the point whence they started. Ho killed the monster Tunarua 
whose head he cut off which, on being thrown into the sea, became 
a kairo or conger eel ; the tail, which was thrown into &esh water, 
was turned into a tuna or common eel, and the generative organ being 
thrown upon the gnjuiul. caiiscd the karmo or supple jack to spring up. 
The blood was absorbed by the rimu and other trees wliich imi)arted 
a red tinge to their wood. Ue excelled all bis brothers in making 
appliances for catching fish and securing birda He also hooked up 
a tish called haha whetmua or " the searching for land," which was 
changed into the islands. He had a fierce contention with Manika, 
whose body was iilled with fire, whom he gradually destroyed with 
tha fire oMained from him under false pretences, and the element 
would have become extinct, had not the seed of fire escaped into 
certain trees from which fire is still obtained by friction. He next 
tried to extinguish the sun and moon, and ho set snares to catch them, 
but his efforts proved fruitless, for as often as he placed lus traps the 
powerful rays of the sun bit them asunder. He waa even sufficiently 
daring to nuke an attempt to destroy death. Having found out that 
the sun and moon could not be killed because they bathed in tlic 
Wai-crc-Tane, or the living fountain, he determined to do the same, and 
to enter the wonib of Uine-nui-te-po, the ancestral mother in the region 
of night, and the goddess of deati^ where the living water — ^the life- 
giving stream, waa situated. Hine-nui-te-po draws all into her womb, 
but permits none to return. Before he set out to execute his de.^ign ho 
charged his friends, the birds, not to laugh. He thrn allowed great 
mother night to draw him into her womb, but wlica his head and 
shoulders had already entered that forgetful bird, pitaakehwakoy began 
to laugh, and night suddenly closed her portals, so that Maui was cut 
in twain and <\[r,\. Thus death c^uue into the world. Had the bird 
not laughed Mam would have drank the living stream, and man would 
never have died.^ This hero-god was invested with the function of 
superintending diseases and it was said that he possessed the power 
of giving life. He was invoked for the growth of the himara crop 
and for success in fishing. Tawaki or Tauraki was the divine ruler 
of the elements, and storms an ! tpmpests were the messengers of his 
wrath. He was a god -in huuiau iunu, and bis brethren were lizards 
and sharks.' Tipoko was the god of death and Heckotoio the god 



* Af fod of tfc« oeeftn b« w«s ealM IVngarat. 8m iafr*, p. 015. 

' T!:i=: wn^ ] rt)Vi:>>i!y n inis.iion.'try sviug;*^ ^tioii. 

* Tuu ik 1. waa it ^od of iIjc later mytbokgy. Ori-inally men were not Rware that 
h<' w.'is a i:<jd until one day }ie aflceu<led a lofty lull, anil some one, who was cutting 
linubwood, saw him throw aside his vil« gar<u«uU atid clotht biiiii«lf vitb (b« 
liabtainK> IVijlor'a Manf , p. 34. 
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of tears and aonow. Tu was the great god of war in the north, and 
Maiu was the chief war god in the Booth. They had numooiis 

tutelary divinities of a local character and many natural objects were 
symbolised as divine representatives.^ Besides gods there were other 
beings called PcUu paearehe who lived together in pahSf and were 
occupied in poimiti nmilar to those foUoweid by men. Their places 
of abode were aitaated on lofty hills, and they were the falMilona 
aboriginal giant race, who inliabited the islands before the arrival of 
the Manrig; but they retired as the new-comers advanced. They 
were only seen early in tho moriuug ; they were reported to be of a 
whits fiomplezion, and it was iidd that they were clothed in white 
garments. They were represented as being of gigantic siie. Thsir 
voice was loud and powerful, and they loved to play on the puiorino 
or flute. They carried their children in their arms, and as they were 
not tattooed they were papatea or smooth-faced. They held long 
oonneik and ofton ssBsmbled in coltiTOtsd fields without^ however, 
injuring them. They were invisible to the Tolgar eys, and the maU 
kite or seers were alone able to disccni them. Albinos were supposed 
to be their ofTspring, and they were accused of frequently suiprising 
Wpnien in the bush.^ The Tua*riki (little gods) were also goblin 
flitotomflb and Maeio was described as a ^d man living in in> 
accessible monntsins, &om which he made an occasional descent for 
the purpose of carrying off those he could gra.sp with his long fingers 
and elongated nails whom he pitilessly devoure<l. The Taringa had 
a face like a, cat ; the Taipo came only at night, and taking his seat 
on the top of the houses, he conveimd with tiie inmates; but if a 
woman presumed to open her month he immediately departed. 
Taniwah was depicted as an immense ti-li, sometimes as largo as a 
whale, or it assumed the form of a lizard or crocodile or eel. It took 
up its abode in the bend of rivers, in deep water, or under cliifs, rocks 
oir mtmntains^ and wherever quicksand appeared at the base of a 
precipice causing landslips there Taniwah was surely to be found. 
Tills monster was reported to be very voracious and destructive, 
and many wonderful cx]?]uit8 were performed to rid the land of this 
implacable enemy of human kind. 

Hie following fancy sketch of creation is undoubtedly a fabrication 
of very recent times composed by some ingenions native, who had 
been educated by the missionaries, and was thus- er^ribled to write 
down some mystical, metaphysical nonsense, which has probably been 
embellished and spiritualiiitid by the transcribers and translatora. 
Cieation is divided into seveml epochs. The first epoch furnishes a 
specimen of Maori metaphysics, though it is doubtful whether their 
language originally comprised words of an abstract and speculative 
character to give expression to ideas that have some slight resemblance 
to some of the extravagant nonsense of Buddhism. " From the 
conception the increase. From the increase the thought From the 



1 Tbev lisw^ ^ ho%i of other gcxls, niicestors whn V, nmr i!pifie<l by their rpspoctiTii 
tlibna; aud thaa each triho \v.\A its |>couHtir goiu. Tu^lui » Ikn ua Maui, p. 32. 

1 Thil is undoubtedly a late invciition, and was iiitcnded as a uietapbcffio 

aooooBi of Uie ezbiencs ou Uxo islaad of the white nuui prerioui to bia arriTU. 
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thonghi the lemembraaoei From the remembrance ihe consciousness. 
Finm the conflcioiimeae the desire." The eeeond period is that of 
iiigfatk ** The word became fruitful. It dwelled with a foeblo glim- 
nittrilll^ It brought forth night The lowest niglit, the loftiest 
night The thick night to bo felt The night to be touched. The 
night not to be seen. The night of death." During this period there 
was no light, there wete no eyes to the world. The thinl period b 
that of light. "From nothing the begetting. From nothing the 
increase". Fmm nothing the abundance. The power of increasing, 
the living breath. It dwelled with the empty space and produced 
the atmoepheie which is above ua The atmosphere which floats 
above the earth. The great firmament above tu dweUed with the 
early dawn. And the moon sprang forth. The atmosphere above na 
dwelled with the heat. And thrnce proceeded the sun. They were 
thrown up above us, the chief eyes of heaven. Then the heavens 
became light The eariy dawn, the early day. The midday — the 
blaze of day from the sky." During the fourth period The sky above 
dwelled with Hawaiki,^ and produced land." During the fifth period 
the gods were produced. During tho nixth period men were called 
into existence.^ The Maoris regarded tho sky as a solid opaque body, 
and they considered the earth (the ialands) and the sea by which they 
were surrounded entirely flat* They im^ned that there were ten 
or eleven regions of the sky, the lowest was eeptarated from the surface 
of the land by a solid tmnsparent substance like ice or crystal, and it- 
was along the nether surface that the sun and moon were supjiosed to 
glide. Above thia glassy pavement was the ^rsnd reservoir of the 
rain, and beyond tlutt was the abode of the winds with the abode of 
spirits (?) between these. The fourth region was that of light, and the 
highest celestial sphere was the chief habitation of the gods.* 

The iohungM or wise men did not form a privileged class, they 
were reeraited indiscriminately from all elassea Bat those who ad- 
dressed the kardkUu or invocations to the atucu, and those that were 
skillixl in tho practice of sorcery {mukuta) or devoted themselves to 
the healing art, or the interpretation of dreams exercised much greater 
influence and inspired much more confidence if they belonged to the 
elaas of rwngoHroB or aHMi» The fonetions of the tohxmgoM were 
hereditary ; a father would teach his son the tnystio lore and cere- 



1 TTavaild it tli« kmditiMiBl IiLuid which th«j supiMmd to h«v« been the snKlle 

oi their ruoe. 

* Some aathora imagine that this crude, deaultorr production it both learned and 
f^iilotophiMl, and tb«j aiaert lh*t it goes far to wow that th« M«ora rouat have 
d«to«ia«d from asieaitora who, «t a retnoto p«rtod, had formed a great dvlliaed 

natiof!. I^!t if this fipiritualiatic niTtticiMin wag r<ally composed V)y an educated 
iiiitivr. niii 8ijch words as conception, conscioiiBneHs, sj ace, ;itiiii»|ihero and tlie fix 
pi I f lis ' / crciition had not been supplied his instructors, it would only furnish 
aiL iirrfkitiihle dr^'iinunt to show tl>at the human mind ia all Mgea and among all 
m < s h.^ hccn, and is even now prone to grope in the mjstie labyrinth of nonaenM 
called tbeologr in religion and metapbysic!; in pbiloaopbr, more fit for the atndy of 
the iomateii or Hedlam than the raoe, sober, practical mind of dviliMd men. 

' Ti.i M il l i •> k I n w notiiing of the earth beyon l t L - coi] :itry wliicli tlie". inl nhitod 
and tiie »va i<y which it was surrounded, which wi>re to tbem tho whole world. 
Tlirir more enlarged viewa on ooamogt ny Nv. rc comiiantiveljr recoiit oeqiiirtmeDt*. 

* All thaee ideu aio BDiopoan and uol Maori iiUae. 
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iMonial forms of his profpssion. They were always consnlto'l on 
important occaaions, and their decisions were of great weight in every 
enterprise. They were the conservators of the national traditions, 
they prononnoed the tabu , they pretended to predict the futnrsi and 
even presumed to calm the storm, appease the winds, cure disease^ 
drivo out tho <lenion of disease from the body of the sick, and coiqiire 
away many other evils. 

The Maoris had no mode of worship, nor can they be said to have 
leally addressed their deities in prayer. They os^ the most powerful 
means known to them, not to beseech the gods to grant them some 
favour or avert some calamity, but to compel them to be obedient 
to their wishes, wliether they desired to gain a victory over their 
enemies, or were anxious to secure abundant crops or a great haul of 
fishy or plentiful game in hunting. When they planted the htmara 
they sought to compel the god who presided over the crop, to yield an 
abundant return ; when they prepared their nets and tlifir liooks they 
intended to force the ocean god to let his fish bite their hook or go to 
their nets. The fokunffa who made an offering called « kirihiringa 
atua waved it about and held it above his head, while he Tittered a 
Jcarakia which was not a prayer but an incantation,^ In the South 
the atna was represented by a wooden peg terminating in a carved 
• human head called e waka pfUcuko rakau,^ which the priest, after having 
attached to it a flUet €i red parrots' feathen^ either held in his hand 
and vibrated in the air, while he repeated a powerful karakia; or he 
tied a string round its neck and stuck it intu the ground. Seated at 
a small distance from his god and holding tlie string in his hand, he 
gave it a jerk so as to arrest the attention of the atua / he then repeated 
his first karakta in a quick chanting tone, and at the repetition of 
each succeeding karakia he drove a short piece of fern stalk into the 
ground. The priest, when inspired, acted in such a strange manner 
that it was thought the god had taken uj) its temporary abode in his 
body. He was violently agitated, liis liuibn were writhing, his eyes 
were rolling, his arms bad a quivering motion, and he seemed to be 
insensible to all external impressions. Tlien every word spoken was 
a prophetic utterance, a direct revelation of the god. After the re- 
sponses had been delivered the symptoms gradually subsided, and the 
tohunga regained his usual composure. The answer was frequently 
given in the whistling of the wind, the motion of the tree branches^ 
the rustling of the leaves, the flash of the lightning, the peal of the 
thunder, the roaring of the whirlwind, the fliglit of a bird, the buzz of 
an insect, or any incident that might have occurred after the utterance 
of the karakia. The iutorpretatiou of these mystic messages of the 
god was supplied by the priest Dteems wets also eommoii Tehides 



1 Tbey bad no mich thing an pnyor, and it is iinproi>er to Mjthat thsywue 
worshippers of gods or Ancestors. Taylor's Ikn a Maui, p. 71. 

' lui:ige worship seems to hnvo been confined to one part of the island. The atua 
WM rappMed to enter the image for the oeouum, imd tJie natiree declared they did 
not wonhlp the imafe, but the atua it rapreaented. Ibid. 73. 

Iti this respect thfy were nt least as wi8<" as tlio rathnlics . for tlirr finy tint fliry 
do not worship the image of the Virgin but thv ventiihle Mother of Oo4 which it 
reprsMnti, 
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of oommiiiiicaiion ; tlic spirit of life being supposed toViait the realms of 

jpo, an I there it commimedwith the gliostly spectres of the ghostly land. 

The >raoris liad no sacred places exclusively devoted to religious 
worshij), or set apart for the performance of religious ceremonies. 
The woJii'tabu or sacred grove was not a consecrated temple for the 
wonbip of the gods, but it was particularly the bnzial-place of the 
chsi^ ; tiiotlgh the priestB presented here the offerings and sacrifieea to 
the gods, and here wf-re deposited tabued food that remained UHOOH" 
sanied, and tabuexl garments or rags that werti no longer worn.* 

The Maoris gave full credit to the oracular meaning of dreams. 
Every dream hiul its proper interpretation, and a specific haraikSa was 
pronounced to avert the evil portent of an unlucky dream. To dream 
of seeing tlio doa ! was considered as- a of ileath to the living. To 
dream that u rat liad been caught in a tmi* was a sure prognostication 
of murder. To see a person eating without oilering a part of his food 
was a sign of death. To dream of a penon's hair being singed was 
an indication that the chief woold die. To speak to a friend on a 
journey rkinl n ceivc a reply was a certain premonition that the person 
was never to come Kick. Seeing the kumwra shoot up vigorously 
indicated the prospect of a good crop. 

Soroeiy was an art which the priests and others were supposed to 
practise for profit or rcYenge ; and it was the fear of this mysteriotis 
power which gave them such great iniluence among the people. It 
WHS considered one of the original causes of many diseasca To pro- 
duce the desired effect it was necessary to obtain some trille belonging 
to, or connected with, the party to be i^jvred. A lock of his hair, a 
bit of the garment he wore, or a morsel of the food ho ate was quite 
sufficient to transfer to the individual the pernicious influence of the 
fatal charm. The oliject thus secured was cursed 1)}' pronouncing an 
imprecation in the form of karakia, and after the article had been 
buried it was supposed that the person intended to be reached would 
waste away in the same degree as the olgect thus cursed would decay^ 
until it finally disappeared. The sorcerer, who worked the sp«;ll, sane- 
tilled himself for hi^^ work by fasting for three dayn, and whan on the 
fourth day he again partook of food, he was certain that his victim 
would die.* To be corsed was almost as much dreaded as sorcerj. 

1 TlM.«Mir»4n»re. UtcrkUj rod boiiM, i* doMribed m b^Tiag boaii a vwy «di- 
Bm, in which th« inbe« were •eemtomed to meet for wonhip ud th« rehemal of 

their several p> Ittrri os, rj! ua the heroic daeds of llieir anceston, for holding 
th«;ir soIprjii c un li^ aud >t«lininiHtenug jtutice. It it ftaid to kiive been inexitteuco 
before they 1' tr iiawftika. All thuso who are roconled m having lB0k thtVO aniMW 
regarded aa thfir most ancient goda. Taylor's Ilea a MauL p. 66. 

The Chmtiiui nntives compure this great CotmeU Hmm t« BaWl, and vKf it 
caused their dispersion and the oonfosion of tongues, as well as the suhsequent 
enmity in which they have HvcmI with each other ; that it first resenihled Sulumoo's 
teinple where all the tnlius mci. Pi^-rtljcM-. Ibid. 

The reveri'nd (;euileman, whu is geueralljr judicious in bis inferenccit and oonclu' 
rions, neverthelf.sA Kivea a serious aspeel lo these wild vagaries of the natives by 
premmiug that tha llaoii* mkbl b« the nauMBl* of the tea W tribei of Israel— who 
at one l«a|» eane from FdattuM aenm a wide oeean and eTCiIca the Haori language. 

' The inhahitants of a barren district in N rrh I?l m; 1 culled Urtwt ni had the 
rt'Duwii nf Immiix ^rent sorcerers, and they vrcre vury umch feared by the people of 
the oHi^t, who itvoided them, if possible, aad they sefff lefiued them aajtUaglbr 
fear they might incur their diipleaatue. 
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To call an object by the name of a chiei^ and then strike or insolt it, 
was legaiddd as a cttiae {tapa-tapa m iuku iuku}. To aay to another 
that he was to be cooked or eaten was a kanga or eursa, and was 

deemed to be tlie most unpardonable innult.^ 

The jirif'ct, who attended to the medical branch of his profession, 
was culled taiigatorrongoa. Diseases were generally ascribed to the 
ulna as a pnniahment for ttie violation of flie tabu, -or for eating some 
forbidden food When a person fell dangerously ill the medieine-man 
was called in, and he remained witli the patient until he recovered or 
died. The remedial means of the medical jjractitioners were often 
confined to karaJcuui address^ to the atuoj- or to magic juggleries, and 
the patient was always eigoined to obaerve most ligorotisly the regnl*. 
tions of the tabu. Dieting and even absolute abrtineDce ^veI m pre. 
scribed in many cases. They generally selected some particular food 
for the sick, such as cockles, fresh fish, fish broth, birds nnd the green 
leaves of the iSmichus oleraceous. To abate the internal iue of fevers 
the aick person was ezpoeed to the ligouis of the aeaaon, and waa 
made to drink copiooa dxans^ts of cold water. Their surgical practice 
was more rational They were sufficiently skilled in setting limbs ; 
they opened abscesses with a sliarp-edged shell, and extracted a de- 
tached knee point from the body of ec wounded warrior. When the 
men and women of the lower daas felt dok they went frequently into 
the bush, where they took a steam bath by infusing certain madidnal 
herbs in boiling watrr, ^nd they only returned after their recovery. 
The fatujata romjoiu were made responsible for tlie condition of their 
patient, especially if he was a man of high rank ; and li it was sup- 
poeed that he died from negleot or mal-praetiee the docton not only 
xeeetved no pay, but they were severely punished, and sometimes they 
paid even with their lives any fault they might have committed. 

The greatest number of the modern Maoris have long smce beeu 
converted to Christianity, iliey are very exact in the outward observ- 
ance of religions oeremoniala, They eing hymns every morning and 
evening, notwithstanding that their musical capacity is of a very low 
order; they read the Xl-w Testament and attend church every Sunday. 
Some of them arc suflieiently educated to be ordained as local preachers, 
and they deliver their exhortations with the utmost soleminLy and 
propriety. 

The Maoris h^l many traditional myths, which dififered according 

to the region of country where they origin nted, and the period of time 
when they were composed. Most of their gods are simply mytho- 
logical heix>e3 of ancestral renown, whose memory was preserved in 

^ Some woril in the l.inguHge I i l fi i jufntly t i Ik changed becaase it bapjiened 
to he the uante of the chief. Bumeliiiiea there wre words in common uae in oue tribe 
which nre regarded lU n ounie hj anoUlvr. K9i the genend word for food it not 
iu«d at BoteriMy becauM it «m the aame of r great ohiaf, and the word t/ami bM 
Imvh ralMtitutvd for 11 Tkylor'e Dca a Kaui, p. 95. 

• Mr. .Shurtlatul gives a tmntUtioD partly in Engliih and partly in Latin, of a 
karakid whiclt he s.ivh is still used by the Arawa tribe in difficult parturition. If 
ibis is really a fact it maat be compoeed in the modem dialect, and it ii« iTni>uagible 
to conceive upon what foondatipn the author aaMrta that thii stupid production ia of 
great antiqui^, dating from a tima aatarior to th« migtatioit to Mow ZsalaiMl. Tkalj 
this author mut bo oithor • proplMC or tho wm of a propbot. 
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Ic^^dary fiction, but they were never regarded as real divinities, nor 
were Chey wonhipped or adored. 

Ifani, llhui-potiJci and Tiki were brothers who descended from the 
upper regions of the sky and aliglilcd on tlie surface of the sea. Maui 
■ftiled about in a canoe until he encountered a rock, which occupied 
an elevated position at the phice where l^orth Island is now situated. 
Flodhig here « proper place of repose lie atopped with the intention 
of trying his luck in fishing. As he was unprovided with fishing 
implements he killed his own children, which his wife llina had 
borne him, and converted their jawbones into hooks. The right eye 
oi one of his sons became the matarika or morning star, and that of 
anotW aon baeame the fwreahiahi or evening star. While the god waa 
one day fiabing with the jawbone of hia eldest son he fdt that his 
hook was so heavily weighted that he was unable to draw up the 
object from the depth of f!ie ocean. Ho therefore attached the end 
of his line to the beak of a dove, which, on taking its flight upwards 
towards tihe sky, brought to the aoifoce a huge aik, which, by super* 
natmal transformation, became the islands of^ew Zealand.^ As the 
gods walked along the beach they found tlie country perfectly level , 
and devoid of vegetation, and they immediately produced mountains, 
valleys and plains, and they covered the naked earth with a ^eat 
variety of tieea and plants of the moat hncnriant growth. Maui, 
making an excursion into the interior, casually discovered the flame 
of a brilliant fire, and instigated by curiosity he touched the fiery 
element with his hand and was severely burnt Enraged at this 
mishap he seized the fire and hurled it into the sea, and it thus 
became tiie first eanae of all volcanie eruptions Tiki first produced 
man by forming him (tf the aoft alime of the marshes. Tliis divine 
progenitor of the human race was carried up to the reginns of the sky 
upon a spider-web, and his left eyo being fixed to the firmament was 
changed into a star. 

Aeoording to another myth Heekotoio^ the god of tears and aorroWf 
having by some fatal castialfy lost hia wife, came down from the 
upper regions in the greatest constcrintiAn, and sought the lost one 
in many countries without success, until he reached New Zealand 
where he had the good fortune of discovering her as she loitered about 
on the beach. Kighly delighted in having found hia beloved he 
placed her in a canoe, to each end of which he tied a rope, and by 
this means they were carried up to the regions of the sky, where their 
ro-union was commemorated by transforming them into a duster of 
stars called ranghee, " 

A mythical legend relates that Kona — a native Maori, went out one 
night before the moon gave forth her light, to fetch water from a 
neigh b«"iri?\g spring, and being enveloped in utter darkness he en- 
deavoured to grope his way through, when he accidentally Inirt his 
foot which rendered him lame and disabled him from returning home. 
While thna anffering with pain and tvamUing with fear, the moon came 



* ThU mjih ii, io vmriout forms, comiuoa to muj «f tht **» Utadi; bttl 
the hmm ot the Atlunmuk b genendlj laoftroa. 
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suddenly upon liiin, and to Bavo liimself from becoming the prey of 
tliis audacious monster he clasped a tree with all his might But all 
his efforts proved in Tain, for the tree was torn up )>j its roots, and 
waB carried np, with Rona clinging to it, to the lunar r^ion of the 
sky -^liore it was replanted, and there it stands to the present day 
with Kona still clinging to its trunk. 

There exists another myth of great interest far superior to the pre* 
ceding both in matter and language, bat it is entirely of modem 
composition, though based in its essential particolais npon ancient 
tradiiioiis. Acconling to this le^'end Kangi and Papa, or the sky and 
the earth, were the souico frum which in tiie beginning all things 
originated. Earth and sky were still enveloped in darkness, and they 
stiU dave together for they had not yet been rent apart But the 
children they had begottoi Were anxious to discover the difference 
between light nnd darkness, and though their numbers had vastly 
increased, yet light had never broken upon them, but darkness ever 
continued tlie same.^ Tiie darkness had continued from the first 
division of time to the tenth, to the hundredth, to the thousandth, 
each division being called a j» or "a night" The beings begotten by 
Rangi ;inJ Papa, weary of incessant darkness, consulted among them- 
selves saying : " L*it us now dctermino what we should do with Kangi 
aud Papa, whether it would be butter to slay them or to rend them 
apart" Then spake Tu-matauenga the sod of war : " It is weU, let us 
slay them." But Tane-mahnta, the fawor of the forests and of all 
things that inhaint them or that are constructed of trees, interposed « 
by saying : " 2s' ay, not so ! It is better to rend them apart; and let 
heaven stand far above us, and the earth lie under our feet Let the 
sky becinne a stranger to us, but let the earth remain close to us as 
our nursing mother." All the brothers consented to bring about a 
separation ; but Tawliirl-niatea, the father of winds and storms, fearing 
that his dominion was about to be overthrown, was much grieved, 
aud he alone protested. Rongo-matone, the god aud father of the 
cultivated food of man, made the first attempt to separate Bangi from 
Papa, but he failed. Lo ! next Tangaroa, the god and father of fish 
and lizards, attempted to rend apart the sky and tlie earth, but his 
eiTorts proved etjually fruitless. Then Haumia-tiki-tiki, the god and 
father of food that springs up spontaneously, tried to accomplish the 
ta«k, but without sucocss. Tu-matauenga, the god and father of fierce 
human beings, next entered the list, but his vigorous assaults also re- 
mained without result. At last Tane-mahuta, the god and father of 
forests, birds and insert*, directed his attack against Kangi and Papa. 
In vain he strove to rend them apart with his hands and arms ; having ^ 
exhausted bis strength he paused ; now his head he* firmly planted on 
his mother, the earth, while his feet he raised up and rested against 
his father, the sky; he strained his back and limbs with mighty 



> Til* qaestion ariies how could the children of the skj aud the earth, who had 
Bdver moved in a meditim of light, have sought to discover the difference between 
light and d.irknesa, ut n time wlicii they c i kI luive liail flic least idea of light, 
**for there wb» yet uo world wuh iU biighi ii^ht, but daikucas ouly for the b«uiga 
whieb exbted.** 
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effort Xow were rent apart Kaiigi and Papa, and with cries and 
• groaiis o£ wo© they shrieked aloud: "Wherefore slay you tlius your 
panntst Why commit yov to dreadful a crime ae to slay na and 
rend your parents apart 1 " But Tane-nmliuta paused not, he regarded 
not their shrieks anil cries ; far, far beneath him he pressed down the 
earth; fur, far above him he thrust up the sky. Men had hitherto 
been concealed between the bodies of Kangi and i'upa, but now a 
mnltitnde of human hemgs became iriBiUe. 

Tawhiri-matea, who was oppoeed to Ihe forcible separation of the 
parental pair, resolved to make war upon his brothers, for he feared 
that the world miyht become too fair and beautiful ; and he accom- 
panied hia fatiier Kaiigi to the realms above and hurried away to the 
iheltered hollows In the boundless sky. There he hid and dnng, and 
nestling in this place of rest he long consulted with his patent Ab 
the vast regions of the sky listened to his suggestions, thoughts and 
plans were formed in his breast, and he thus understood what ho 
should do. Then by the aid of the sky he begot aud reared a nume- 
rous progeny which he despatched to the east and to the west, to the 
north and to the south. He laged in the hurriaoks^ and while the 
gigantic forest god ?ti!l ^too l unconscious and unsuspecting, the blast 
of the breath proceeding from the montli of Tawhiri smote the 
m^estic trees, broke their trunks in twain, cruiihed them into 
spUttten, end dashed to the earth, with boughs and branches torn and 
scattered, they were lying prostrate on the ground, and treea and 
branches became a prey to ifi^ects, the food of grubs, con«signed to 
rottenness and decay. Tawhin next led his migiity host against the 
realm of the water, and in his flaming anger he lashed the ocean into 
fury. Waves arose like mountain difl^ with their giddy summits 
eddying into whirlpools. Ue next let loose the whirlwind, the 
tempest lie Is id the light of the day beneath dismal clouds of every 
kind, and sweeping wildly on he spread desolation by pouring forth 
chilling showers, scorching blasts and boisterous thunderstorms. But 
Tangaroa, the god of the ocean, frightened by this unusual commo* 
tion, was ready to set k safety by traversing the profound depth of the 
seas; his f^randchildren Ika-tcro, the father of fish, and Tut<' wehi- 
wehi, the father of reptiles, were disputing together about what tlicy 
should do to escape from the storm. As Tute-wehi-wehi insisted to 
go to the Umd, Ikateie warned him, saying: **Fly inland then, and 
your fate and that of your race will be, that whenever they catch 
you, bL'fore you are cooked they will singe off your scales over a 
lighted wisp of dry fern." But Tute-wehi-wehi rejoined, " Seek 
safety then in the sea, and the future fate of your race will be, that 
whenever they serve out little baskets of cooked vegetaUe food to 
each person, you will be laid on the top of the food to give a relish 
to it." Then immediately the two separated. The lish fled in con- 
fusion to the sea, and the lizards sought safety in forests and scruba 
When Tangaroa saw that some of his children had deserted him and 
found shelter in the forests, he became enraged, and to revenge him- 
self he made war on his brother Tane, who, in turn, invaded the 
domain of the sea god. Henceforth the ofifopriog of Tangaroa were 
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continually destroyed by cauoes, nets, speara and liuuks — appliances 
funiished by the forest god ; on the other hand the pioduetions of 
the forest god were continually devoured by the ocean. Tawhiri 
next turned agaiust Kongo matane and* Haumia, the gods of the 
product of the earth ; but Papa hid them in her bosom, so that they 
could not bo found, and were safe from all harm. The fury oi iha 
storm god wae next directed against Ta>matanenga» bat the wvt god 
stood steadfast and could not be moTcd, and he remained unshaken 
while reposing on the breast of his mother earth. Tu now determined 
to make war upon his brethren for refusing to join him in resisting 
the attacks of the storm god. As the o&pring oi the forest god 
became veiy nnmerons and even formidable, be devised meant for 
reducing his power by making nooses and snares, by which the 
children of the forest were entrapped and slain. He knotted nots, 
threw them into tlie water, and after they were filled he liauled thria 
out to the land, and the children of Taugaroa perished on Ike iihore. 
He devised the pointed digging sticks, braided baskets and dug into 
the depth of the earth and brought up the cultivated and wild 
products of the soil whicli were killed by being dried in the sun, Tu- 
matauenga, the miglity conqueror, assumed various names, he assigned 
incantations and prayers to each one of his brothers, so tliat they 
might abondanUy increase and multiply, and be devonred by him as 
food. But the storm god was tabu, hie ^uld not be touched, and 
Tawliiri still remains the friend of man and the perpetual advemaxy 
of Tu-matauenga, 

Light became now diiTused over the earth, and the children of 
Bangi and Papa multiplied. But the first beings begotten by the first 
progeniton were not like human beings, though Tu-matauenga bore 
the likeness of a man as did all his brotliers. His children were 
begotten on this earth, and they increased and continued to multiply 
until the last generation of Maui-taha and his brothers appeared. 
Though sky and earth have to this time remained sepatated, yet their 
mutual love still continues — ^the soft, warm sighs of her loving bosom 
still rise up to him ascending from the woody mountains and the low 
valleys — and men called these mists. The vast sky as he mourns 
through the long nights his separation from his beloved, drop frequent 
team upon her bosom— and men seeing these termed them dew-dmpa.^ 



' This alle^'>ricril poetical legend is reiiro<lucc<l in a somewhat abridged form to 
avuid uuiioccHHary repetition ; sume few verbal cLaages have beeu introduced to 
conform tiie wurds to Maori ideaa, it has been diveated of apirituuliaed Bupcrfluitiei. 
and jret it contains in disguiae aome ideas which are entirely modern, and could noi 
h$m bMB •spreased in languags aor 1mt» been originated in thuugbt by the Maori* 
of a remote age. This legend forms a part of Qrey's Polynesian Mythology, and the 
compiler makes the candid statement, that no considerable cnntinuons portion of 
the origiiiiil was drilvo 1 from one jierBoii, but is compiled fr iui iliv !rri!J' a < r ttrully 
delivertid uarrHiiveji of maaf, e»oh ditferiug from the others hi ntyle and some even 
mBtoriaUy from the rest in dialect.'' The native* who fumiahed tlie materials must 
iMGMMriw Imvs bMA iattrttoted nol only bT tht minionuries who taught them to 
read tiM mbU fai tiie Temaetilar and wrn* thdr own languag(>, but they gathered 
many new ideas from other Europeans with whom they came hi fraaueut contact, 
and they must have imbil>ed from their toachent many modern modes of thought 
entirely different from their own. For this rciiKon it cannot he supposed that the 
mjtiu and trMUtionaiy l^enda oompilod bjr governor Grejr are the pure aiulfMinine 
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Neu Seeland. Vun Dr. Ferdinand von Hochstettw. 1863. 
l^ew Zealand. By Alexander Kennedy. 1873. 



La Nuuvelle Z^land. Far £mile Montegat (danf la Berne des Deux 

Hondes). 1877. 



ontcrowth of the Maori mind of aocient date, UDOoniainiBtited by foreiipi thought of 
a mora advanootl civilisatiun. Nor can the English veraiun }>e relied od aa a real 
literal tranalation of the Maori original, for though governor Urey had undoubtedly 
studied the language aa far aa the facUitiea of atudy at hia oeaMBand would enable 
him to do, yet il voold have beea impoMiU« for bim to boeome acquainted with (he 
true litonu Mnie of everj word, ana ibo namerou fdiomatio ezprtwioiu of a nide 
aod imperfect language ; and his tranalations must huve been atill more biiznnloiis 
and less correct if hia knowledge of the oriKnnal was aimply derived from oral com- 
tniinicatiuna. In addition to all tbene cunsid orations it must not be left oat of view 
tbut the sense of many words in the language and probablv also many idiomatio 
phrases mast neoessarify have been spirltaaliMd bv the tnmuators of the Biblo, and 
tboagh they have thus given to the language a wider scope yet they have altered its 
original materialiatio and concrete expreMiona to suit the more Kpiritual ideas ex- 
tireased in the Hible. Judging fruin the )>e tutiful langu^i^e and the poetic diction of 
Mr. Grey'a legendary compilation, the conclusion nectssiirily auggeata itself that 
tboagh the framowork of the legendary lore is probably of ancient date, yet the 
enpentraetwe is eatiioly modem, and that the Eugliih venion which oootains 
nmnenNU id«u end ozimHlona uiogotber foreign to Maori thought, camiot be 
regarded as anything more tbnn a clnss parK|>hruatio translation of the original 
materials funtiithed by uien who&e mind was more or less impressi-d with ideas of 
Saropean and Cbristiun origin. These proihictiuns and others of the same modem 
ataato can by no means be ooaiidered as a true exposition of the intellectual and 
■Mnl eonditioaa of ISm aaolent Maorfa. It would be as reasonable to judge the 
mental eapedties of the savage negroes of Africa by the standard of intelleotaal 
powers furnished by the educated amalgamated negroes of the United States. 

The specimens of Maori lit< mture funuHhed 1')' the Rev. Mr. Taylor are far moro 
faithful translations, and might be taken as true models uf Maori literary pro<iuo- 
tions, and yet on etltloally examining the originaliL of whieb aumy •poouncna are 
famiahod. It beoesMt evident that maay of tho Maori eawreMinai cannot be rendered 
la emiivaleBt termi in English, and many woida are aied for abattaet ideas of whidt 
the MaoriH never dreamed, ami would not have understood VBlaSS espbiasd tO theSi 
by circomlooutory phrases or hgurative ilioatratious. 
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Old Eogland and New Zealand. By Alfred Simtnona. 187a 
Maori Reli^'ion and Mythology. By Edward Shortlaud. 1W2. ■ 
New Zealand aa it is. By John Bradshaw. 1883. 
Oceana, or England and her Colonies. By James Anthony Froode. 
1886. 

Thi' Khi'^ Ormtitry, or £xplocation8 in New y^i<it>«i, £y j, u. Keziy- 
NichoDs. 1884. 



HAWAIIANa 

The Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands were first discovered by Code 
in 1778. They cansfcituto a group of thirteen ialanda, of whidi eight 
only are inhabited ; the other five, being composed of barren rocks, 
are only occasionally resorted to by fishermen. The whole cluster of 
islands lies within the tropic of Cancer between 18' 50' and 22° 20' 
a. latitude and between, 154^ 53' and 160° 15' W. longitude from 
Qreenwich. The names of the kigest inhabited islands are Hawaii, 
Maui, Tahaurawo, Kanal or Sandwich, Molokal, Oahu, Tanal and 
Nihaii.^ Hawaii (Owhyhee) which occupies the most southern range, 
is not only the largest island of the group, but it ip the most civilised 
and the most populated. In outline it presents an e<^uUat«ral triangle ; 
it is about ninety^even miles long, with a medimn breadth of abonft 
seventy-eight miles, having a eireomferenoe of no less than three 
hundri'il miles, while; its .surface area may he estimated at four thou- 
sand square miles. It is remarkable for its grand and sublime scenery, 
which cannot fail to strike the lover of nature with wonder aud 
admiration. Two celebrated monntauu^ caUed Mouna Kea and Honnn 
Boa, both of which are of volcanic origin, rise in majestic grandeur 
like two isolated, tower-like elevations ; and the dazzling, glittering 
brilliancy of their snow-capped summits eH'cctually contrasts with the 
grey misty liaze of the cloud-atmosphere by which they are sur- 
rounded.* Their base, which is bnt a few miles from (he sea, is over- 
grown with sturdy trees, while bushes, ferns and alpine plants cover 
tlieir sloping sides with luxuriant verdure up to the region of per- 
petual snow. The interior forms a plateau eight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. On the western end of the tableland is Mouna 
Huarara! which is an active volcano ; its hut eruption having taken phoe 
in 1800. But the most remarkable active volcano is Kirauea, situated 
on the southern declivity of llie tableland, which is a vast crater 
forming a deep deprest^iou below the geiUTal surface. It contains 
two stiiaii lakes, wluch are huge caldrons ot lava in a state of furious 
ebulUtiott, sometimes spouting up au ignited stream to the height of 



' The total jHtpulation of the inhalntcd islamia wris estiinnteil iu 1832 nfc 139,814 
soula; ill i8j6ftt 108,3 ^3 ; iu 1850 at 84,165 ; in iBbi at 69,800; nccordiag^ to th« 
• ceniua of 187* the nopuhitiun wu reduced to 56,897, of whom 51,531 were nativei; 

and half-castes and 5366 foreigners mostly Chinese, and Americaoa. By the cntnt 
of 1882 there were natives 36,756, Chiriewe 13.000, Americans, &c., 10,477. 

' The highest I'oints of ILiwiti: i> Mouna Ken, 13,764 fit t high, MOQIM Soft, 
13,430 feet high, and Uararaii, 10,000 f«et above the level of the seiL 
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twenty and even iteveniy feet. The fiery waves run with a steady 

current at the rate of nearly three miles and a quarter per hour, in a 
south direction, and finally thc-y enter a wide ahyss and fall into the 
sea. At a Ui^tanca of about fuur miles from the shure the slope sinks 
down to fifteen hundied feet, and here it ie eoveved with dense foieste 
of acacias ; and fern trees from four to forty feet higli form the 
undergrowtK The north-east coast is bold and steep, but on tho 
west side tlio land rises with a gentle slope from the shore. Byron 
Day is a iipacious harbour on the eaBteru shore ; but the most famous 
haibonr on the western coast is Kamkakoa, for it is here where 
Captain Cook was killed Along the sea^ore tho lands are fertile 
and productive ; nnd towns and villages are scattered in every direc- 
tion, for here is the central point where population is most crowded.* 
In former times the king had his principal residence at Hawaii, and 
it was frequently visited by all the chiefs of importance from the 
other islands. Maui, which is separated from Hawaii by a strait 
about twenty-four miles wide, is the island n(!xt in importance. It 
is situated in 20" N. latitude and in 157' W. longitude, and is about 
forty -eight miles long, while its greatest breadth does not exceed 
twenty-nine miles. Its circumference is about a hundred and forty 
miles with an e.'^tiniated superficial area of about six hundred and 
twenty miles. It i tains the largest known extinct crater in tho 
world known as iieleukala or the " house of the sun," which is 
thirty miles in circumference and is two thousand feet deep. The 
island is composed of two masaes of rock surrounded by a narrow 
tract of lowland and united by an isthmus which is nine miles wide. 
The larger mountain mass on the eastern portion is supposed to rise 
nearly ten thousand feet above the level of the sea ; but it contains 
only a small tract of arable land. The smaUer mountain mass has a 
fine stretch of level land along the south-western coast The harbour 
ol Uieina is formed by two low projecting rocks two mUes distant 
from each other. The northern peninsular portion of the country 
contains extensive, level, well-wat^ired tracts of land which are iu a 
high state of cultivation. Although the island is rather limited in 
extent, y^ it is very populous.^ But the most romantic, most fertile 
and most beautiful of this island group is Oahu, which measures 
about fortj'-fix miles in length and twenty-three miles in width, with 
a su(»erhcial area of five hundred and thirty square miles. Near 
the centre of the eastern part rises a short but lofty mountain range 
extending from Mocapu tio Diamond Point; and it is divided by 
the Eva plains from an elevated chain that runs along in a parallel 
line with the north-western sliorc The wcll-watorcd an J fertile plains 
of Eva are nearly twenty miles in length extending from Pearl Kiver 
to Waiarua, and their width Taries, but is in some place nine or ten 
mUea. The Honduln plain, which is covered with ricli alluvial soil 
frequently two or three feet deep, resting upon a layer of volcanic ashes 
of eonsidemble deptli, is no leas than nine or ten miles long, and extends 



^ lU population in 1831 wu eitimated at 85,000 souU. 

* In 1831 ito poptUatioB wm ssttamted at fnm 18,000 to ao^ooo toob* 
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in some places two miles from the sea to the foot of the monntains. 
But the most remarkable part of the island is the valley of Anuanu, 
which takes its b^ioning immediately opposite the harbour of Uono- 
lulu, and is the moat delightful regiorf* of eonntry enridied bj the 
most judicious cultivation. It Tines by a gradual ascent from the diora 
to a mountain preci{)ico called Ka P:ui f'^rniiiic for three miles an un- 
broken series of rich plantations, until the valley gradually contracts, 
and the two mouutam slopes become quite steep and almost inaccessible. 
Here the landacape is most magnificent, and the Tiew most picturesqtie. 
A lapid moiuitsiii stream precipitates its foaming, dashing wavelets 
over huge rocks, and as it descends to tlie valley it rolls along in 
meandering curves, and retleets from the mirrored surface of its clear 
waters the glowing tints of the bright sunbeams, and the emerald green 
of the luxuriant verdure. Even the barren loeks of the pxedpitous 
slopes are entwined with climbing and creeping plants, and trees and 
bushes clothed in thick foliafi^e form groves and thickets amidst m;nif- 
rous cascades that s[)urt forth, as it worn, from some rocky cavern to 
continue their course as brooks and rivulets that fertilise the lower 
valley lands. On dimbing up the steep dedirities, an open space is 
xeached, and on passing a pile of volcanic rocks, the Ka Pari all at 
once bursts into view in all its sublime grandeur. Here is a precipitous 
chasm composed of black ferniginous, volcanic rock:^ rising several 
hundred feet in nearly perpendicular elevation, leaving a free passage 
on each side ; and the cliBar, blue sky, the steep vertiginous dsdivities 
oveigrown with the richest vegetation, the cultivated lands Intenpersi l 
with neat cottair'»^, and the beautiful dark green and purple expanse of 
the sea at a disl iiinj, renders the scenery most enchanting and most 
beautiful, exciiuig a fueling of wonder and delight, and inspiring ilie 
beholder with awe and leveranoe for the mysterious powen of natum. 
Near the upper borders of the pass are two rude, shapeless stones called 
akua no Ka Pari, " gods of the precipice," which were formerly covered 
with white bark cloth ; and those that visited tliese mountain heights 
presented oUeriugs to these patron guardians of the pass. They laid 
green boughs before them, encircled them with flowery garlands and 
wrapped pieces of Uipa around them as an acknowledgment of their 
protect if)n after having made the ascent, and to cause them to grant 
the (• ii.'it iTniaTice of their favour in making the dosf'Mit.^ Ranai or 
Sandwicii, vviiich is seventeen miles long and nine miles wide, is, in 
part, veiy fertile. Molokal^ which is about foity^nine miles long and 
not more than Mven miles broad, is exceedingly mountainous.^ Nihau 
measures twenty miles in length, and Tauai which is about forty-six 
miles long with a superficial area of five hundred and twenty square 
miles, has wide, fertile and well-cultivated valleys, and the population 
of both islands is distinguished for the manufactuie of painted mata 



* Tbe population of Oabu wu e«iiiiiat«d in 1831 si 20,000 loalt. 

* The population of Molokal did not exceed 3000 in 1831. There wu a separnto 
inl uhI — "M- 1.(1, .1 - wen up to leperH, which if imt ]>l<-'asiiiit, inijiht be inigical. 
f Fuude s OceauH, p. 345. From this it ftpptisirs that the island hns b«eu converted 
IDto A leper bocpitol — a disease, of which medical science really knows nothing, and 
U M«b*Dly of mjitio oiif^n ; it U rappoaed to b« elepbantiMHt whioh ia a troj>i«d 
bmMjt f MM doM not mm to be Mmtagtoaa, and is iMmdes exttenelj rare. 
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and the cultivation of the finest yamg. Tabaurawc or Kahoolawe 
which is eleven miles iong and eight miles wide, hm a thin soil covered 
with coarse grass. The rest of the idlands, bciongmg to the group, 
tre Holokini, the Bird lalandsi the Palmyn laujidiB, the uiiiez^ 
Gniri ) islands : Kolama, Lay son, Lisansky and Comwallis; and Tatnia 
or Kaula and Ohhoa or Lehua, whkh do not exceed two iqiian milea 
in extent. 

The Hawaiian islands, being situated withm the tropics, have rather 
a hot though not insalnhriona climate. The lainj seaaon aeta in in 
Dccenilter and oontinu' till Maich ; and daring thia period of the year 
the winds are variable, but south winds are most prevalent. The dry 
and hot season comrnpncas in May and ends in October ; April and 
November are thu trauaition mouths. Ou the western or leeward side 
of any id the ialanda aommer laina are ezeeariTely tare ; Imt on the 
eaatem and windward side, and more especially in the monntaln^ 
showers are frequent Jinie is the hottest month in the year, and 
January the coldest. Tiie me<iium summer t( mprraturo ia 88° F. ; 
the medium winter temperature is 6o\ and the annual mean range of 
the thennometer is 7 5". The wind moat generally Uowa ftom the eaal^ 
and alternate aea and land hreeiea vognlarly refresh the atmosphere. 

The mammalian animals indigenous to the Hawaiian islands are the 
dog and the hog, and both were probably introduced at some remote 
period. Kats and mice and a species of bat exist in great numbers, 
but it is not probable that the^ are the oiiginal deniaena of the coontiy. 
▲ giey lima ia the only npak known. Birda on the other hand are 
Tfiry numerous. A purple pemqiiet, a brown and yellow ppf^cklcd 
thrush, \v( o<l peckers with rM, yeflow and green plumage, and many 
Others arc mostly met with in the mountains. Owls are not rare in 
the plaina and the valleya. Of aqnatae birda ducks, wild geese, 
albatross, curlews and plovers are moat eommoo. Fish of the greatest 
variety and of the fineat quality aa well aa shaU^fiah abound along tfae 
sea-shore. 

Among the vegetable productions that grow wild in the forest the 
moat noteworthy are the Erythrina eordlMendnm, which ia a moat 

Ylloabla timber tree, and sandalwood {Sandaium eBtjptieifm) which 
grows in greatest abundance on the mountain slopes and furnishes a 
valuable article of export The candle-nut tree {Aleurites triloba) 
yields a gum which is used aa a varnish; its inner bark produces a 
permanent red dye^ and itaheart-abaped ofly nut being attached to the 
stalk of the cocoa-nut leaf is used as a substitute ftjr a candle. The 
Bourhnn palm flourishes to perfection ; Freycinotias, T\ii:danu!^, Cordias 
and the paper-mulberry grow here in plentiful profusion. In the high 
mountain regions are found the Acada hderophylla, the Eiluardma 
chrysophyUot and the Brenehleya halap€p» which waa formally an 
object of worship. 

The Hawaiian islands aro populated by an ancient nco of jx-ople, who 
form an integral part of the Oceanian branch of the Alelanesian .«tock. 
The beautifid country which they inhabited, blessed with a genial 
climate and a fertile soil, had early attracted the attention of adTon- 
turm aa well aa the misaionariea aa a desirable apot to be appropriated 
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6r at least to be placed under the piotectonliip of some Chiistiaii 
power. It is only on account of the rivalry that existed between tho 
great maritime nations, wliich prevented any ol them from takinfj 
possession of this valuable maritime station in the North I'aciiic 
directly on the route to China, that the Hawaiians have been enabled 
to pneerve nominally, at least, their political independencei Virtu* 
ally, however, they were a conquered people^ for the missionaries 
became their masters and actual rulers ; they subverted their ancient 
civilisation, and introduced among them a new order of things ; they 
were forced to adopt new habits of life ; tho range of their meut^d 
capacity waa enlarged, bat the new ideas were foreign to their own 
mode of thought^ and while their teachers increased their actiye 
powers, new wants were created, new difficulties sprang up and new 
temptations presented tliemsclves, which the inexperienced natives 
were not prepared to master. They ceased to be idol-worshippers, 
but they weie only Ghnstiaas in outward form and in name. They 
exchanged their simple native dress which they could pronin at a 
trifling expense, for the more costly garments of European fa.shion ; 
they no longer partook of the mild, stimulant lava drink ; but tliey 
perished by thousands from the excessive indulgence in the dangerous 
fire-water offered to them as a substitute by the white philanthropists, 
in whom they trusted. From four hundred thousand which was 
their estimated number at the time of their first discovery, they aro 
now reduced to an insic^niticaut remnant of a once prosperous and 
powerful race which is rapidly approaching its iiual extinction.^ Tho 
old Hawaiiana whose histoxy is to be recorded, are no more, they 
have still left a few deecendantai but no real representativea of tho 
ancestral stock survive. 

The physical constitution of the ancient Hawaiians, e.<?pccially that 
of the higher classes, had reached a high degree of development 
They were generaUy above medium stature, and some of the ehiefs 
were over six feet high, were remarkably Etout and sometimes even 
corpulent They were generally well formed, had fine muscular limbs 
and small feet, and they were not only swift of foot, hut their gait 
was quite graqeiui. Their complexion waa of a reddish or dark 
brown which, among the common people, graduated into a yellowish 
tint Many of the lower classes wore below medium stature, they 
had large feet and frequently they were even bow-legged. Their hnir 
was black or dark brown, strong and straight or slightly curled ; and 
though their beard was scanty, yet they generally let it glow long and 



1 The miAMonaries hare forced Christian civilitation And Christian doctrines upon 
these peuple for the ostciiHible parposc of siiving their kouIs from the fires of hell, 
but accord iug to their own tOMbinga, the greatest uutnber of the nativM did c«r< 
teifily not (lie in a fit ttaie to go to Beaven , and must have been cut down to tho 
pit where the fire is never quenched ; while if they bad been left vincnnvertoil tlioy 
would have been judged according to the light that waa in them, and all would have 
Ik in ^m:voa\. Religion is siiiijily a pMtiKt; f€mm ud domisMtUwi ut the min 
objects of missionary philanthrtmy. 

**Let it (pMrliunent) avert, if it «im), the swift disappearance of a people wlio 
wen ittDoeent and htmfj end pnwpeme befora (he vJiito imii and hi» notione eeme 
Maoog tbeu." Ptonae e OeeMM, p, 3961, 
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never pulled it out Their countenaDce was open, and their features 

were often almost regular, and they were ahvayrf moderately a^^reeahle. 
They had an oval face, a more or les^ expanded forehead, small, 
black, lively expressive eyes, full nostrils, a slightly flattiah nose, a 
large moutli, prominent lipe and usually fine, well-ranged teeth. 
Their chest was broad and their abdomen bnt little prominent. The 
women of the higher ehus.<es had a gentler cxpre«pion and had more 
agreeable features tluui tlio men. Their sparkling eyes and beautiful 
teeth, combined with sweetness and sensibility of expression, i-endercd 
them eomewhat attractive. They had a firm, prominent bosom ; small 
hands and feet ; a clear brown and sometimes soft skin ; but they 
were often disfigured by premature obe.-ity whicli detracted nmch 
from their natural cliarrus. Si*me uf the lower class women were 
equally us toll and robust, but not as good-looking as the men, and at 
a distance the difference of sex could not be easily distinguished. 
Their form was far from being graceful, and yet their laughing coun- 
tenance had something that was agreeable, which was Still heightened 
by the ret^pleri-lfnt whiteness of iheir teeth. 

The Havvaiiaus were still the uncorrupted children of nature, and 
their moral character was rather prepossessing. They were of a mild 
and affectionate disposition, were peaceable and inolfensive in their 
general intercourse, and lived in perfect concord with each other. 
They were as remot<! from levity as tliey were from gra\ity and 
reserve, iheir hospiUiIuy knew no bounds, they were most kind to 
distingniahed strangers, received them witii the utmost cordiality, 
without the least a|)]>rehension of danger, and shoM'cd them every 
mark of attention.* Both sexes were much attached to tlieir children, 
and mothers were most tifuder-he-'r't d ainl to<»k the utmost caru of 
their young nurselings ; and yet inianticide was common, and they 
had DO scruples of conscience to kill the new-hom babe, if it proved 
troublesome, or if it became inconvenient to attend to its want8. 
They were changeable in their temper, fond of a watnlering life, and 
much incHiied to roving from place to place. They were, naturally 
indolent, but when roused up to exertion by passion or interest they 
exhibited remarkable activity, in order to execute some great design, 
brave some danger, or avenge some ii^juiy. Old i>eople enfeebled by 
age were treated with contempt; they were aliandoned, and fn^qnently 
they were even killed to get rid of them. Kf>bbery was with .«onie a 
legitimate pursuit, and to secure some desirable property they did not 
hesitate to assassinate even those with whom they lived on friendly 
tenns.^ Their inteUectual capacity was not below the common 

> Tb«y reoeivvd in wMb the peatett hospitality and kiodnesi. The old people 

ncx'iT fuifed of receiving ti» witli tears of joy ; sueliioil lii^rlily Ki :ktiri« il witli li< .1 _: 
allowed to touch UB. and were constantly making comimriaonB between them and u« 
with the Btrongeat marks of liumiUtj. Otplwa Xins'f Accoont «Mf ibm Cbndwieh 
I»Undi in Cook'a Voyage, p. j^tx. 

^^ c seem to b* re^rd«d aa little lower tliui the angelt, atid tbe inpUdi eonft* 
daoci^ of the people in our goodneaa in almost painful. Judd's Honoluln, p. 7. 

• Sabordinatea who were employed in thi- service of the chief jdundi itil poor 
I^ople witli impunity a* a i<r<rt of tlieir iniiimnities. Heniy's Histoire, p. Ixvii. 

Criminala in Christiau Europe — and they are not few ijx number— oouaider 
robbery and theft a legitimate pnisoii; nor is ■wiMiwtioii » Twy rare oeeovrenoo 
eveti in pioue, Cfttholic Iralaad. 

P 
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Btandard; their cariosity was easily excited, they showed much 
docility and were not wanting in ingenuity when a proper occtsion 

prppentcil itsi-lf. They combined shrewdness with keen power of 
ol).-;ervatiuu, but tliey were wanting in forethought, and they let the 
future take care of itself. They had much cat)acity for imitation, 
and their actions were easily brought under the domination of ear- 
rounding influences. 

Tlie dwellings (hale noto) of th^ Hawaiians differed in sire and 
solidity of constniction according to tlie rank and fortune of tlie 
proprietor. Tiie huts of tiie poor were only from eight to leu 
feet sqnare and from two and a half to four feet high ; whUe those of 
the middle classes were about twenty feet long and ten or twelve feet 
witle ; but the houses of the chiefs were cnpaciou=< buildings, which 
varied from forty to gevcjity feet in length, and the largest were often 
iifteen feet high. The frame was const ructed of u number of upright 
posts fixed into the ground in parallel rows, which 8upiK)rted hori* 
zontal beams properly grooved to retain in position the transverse 
piecef?. To tliese were fitted the lower ends of the rafters, which, rest- 
ing on the ridge pole, con^titut- il the roof structure. The whole wag 
tightly bound together witli cinut cords, and ihu roof as well as the 
outside walls were thatched with p£r» grass, sufi^-cane stalks or 
vacotia * leavca The inside walls were lined with long reeds artisti- 
cally tied togetlier with bands of liraided \k\[\\\ leave??. On sandy 
land or to ;:iiard against the humidity of tlie ground the house was 
built on a bod of pebbles two feet thick, or on a stone terrace live or 
six feet hi^ The doors, which were from one and a half to' five 
feet high, turned upon wooden pins that fitted in holes made in tlie 
upper and lower sill". Light and air were admitted through a little 
window in the side walls. The larger dwellings were divided into 
several compaiiuients by mat partitions. Contiguous to the main 
building were always small cabins that served as familj rooms 
occupied by the women, and some of them were set apart for eating 

ancl sleeping. 

Tiie houses wore clustered together in villages not regularly built 
up, for each building was always separate and distinct, and was 
sometimes enclosed by a hedge or a palisade. Although there were 
professional housebuilders who were particularly skilled in giving 
finish to tlie corners and to the ridge of the ronf, yet ordinarily every 
man built his own house which, with the simple tool of a basalt adze, 
cost au immense deal of labour, especially as the timbers, after they 
had been felled, had to bo brought from the mountains borne on the 
shoulders of men. Tlio houses of the chiefs were erected by the 
joint labours of all their tenants aiul snbnnlinates, and they were 
completed with con.siderable despatch, lief ore a new house could bo 
occupied by its owner it was consecrated by making offerings to the 
gods, and bestowing presents upon the priest, who was the first to 
enter the new dwelling, where he recited an appropriate invocation 
and performed other ceremonies to prevent its being haunted by evil 



' J'andanus odoratusiuius. 
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tpiritii aiid to render it iniiocuoas ag»m8t sorooiy. The priest dept in 

the new house the first night, and it was only the following day that 
it was occupied by the proprietor in full confidonco of safety. 

The furniture of the Hawaiians was aa rudo as it was simple. Tho 
floor ^ras covered with a layer of dry grass, over which mats were 
spread A wooden pillow, some baskets of braided wiokerwork, in 
which the tapa or bark cloth was kept, a few calabashes of various 
sizes, which were used as water vessels and for table service, some 
wooden dishes, and a kind of rack called haka frequently carved and 
wdl finished, hot generally consisting of a tree branch provided with 
prongs. As a substitute for a lamp thej %hted a palm leaf stem 
that served as wick wliich was fed by a row of oily candle-nuts. To 
complete their household outfit the rich were supplied with a feather 
fly-brush {kalnii) attached to a handle of wood or bono, which 
answered the purpose of a fan as well as a sunshade ; and as it was 
a badge of rank it was borne before them by an attendant 

The ordinary dress of the Hawaiians was simple and unadorned. 
All classes of men wore the rnaro or belt consisting of a piece of thick 
native tapa from three to four yards long and from ten to twelve 
inchee w^, which was wnpped round the waist with a breech-doth 
attached to it that was passed between the legs. A mantle of fine 
tapa (keJiH) generally covered the upper part of the body. M'hen 
l^om^ to war they threw over their shoulders a tliick mat of coarse 
texture about five feet long and four feet wide. The common people 
(rf the interior protected themselves agsinst the indemmcy of the 
weather by a mantle made of ii leayes. lliey were genemlly bare> 
footed, but when travelling over rough, stony ground, or when fishing 
about the coral reefs they protected their feet with a species of sandals 
made of the tibre of the cocoa-nut husk. On occasions of public 
ceromony the chiefs were amyed in a magnifioont feather Msi*, 
which differed in length according to the rank of the wearer; some 
reaching no lower than the waist, while others were trailing on the 
ground. The clonks of the inferior chiefs were made of the long tail 
feathers of the tropic or man-of-war bird with a small border of red 
and yellow feathen, and provided with a collar. On some of the 
islands they were exclusively dressed in the skine of the smaller 
auiiuals. UvtT a liuiidrod inannot skins,^ which were sewn together 
with much art. were lu-ees.sary to TTiake a single fur mantle. The 
costume of the women was equaUy inartificial ; they wraj»iK;d a i)ieco 
of bark cloth sound their waist in the foim of a petticoat (pan), 
which reached half way down tlio thighs, and in the cool of the 
evening thev sometimes threw a jiiecc of the finest tapa aero s their 
shoulders. The young women were f te(}ueutly more c< tmplotely dressed. 
Their pau, which wa» a piece of drapery four yards long and one yard 
wide^ enveloped their whole body, descended to the legs, covered 
the bosom, and its folds were auffidently ample to bo thrown over 
the shoulders. Both sexea were usually bareheaded, but the men 



' As rotnnoti did not ociguiaUjr axbi on ihe iilaads they mwi have Iimb ia> 

tnxluced- 
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occadonally wove as head-dress a helmet of wickerwork, which was 

snmctiTn"? ornnTnent^^d Aviih ^'aily coloured feathei^. They either let 
their hair fall down loosely, or they gathered it on the top of thoir 
head, or twisted it into several queues. Some shaved their head, 
leaving only a ridge of hair aboat two or three inches wide^ whieh 
extended from the forehead to the nape of the neck. At times the 
women colonred the front portion of their h;iir \vhite or niibnm by 
the api)lication of white clay mixed with slielMiine ; while that on 
the back part of their head was cut short. The women of the higher 
elasees ornamented their head with tiaras of yellow, red and black 
feathers judiciously intermixed with pieces of the yellow pandanus fruit. 
Their ornaments were necklaces of vnnVgated sliells or of glos.sy red 
berries; or they were bands of braided liair, from which was sus- 
pended an imago of bone in human form called palam, or a carved 
pendant of wood cr stone, or a whale's tooth finely polished. Banana 
leaves cut into shreds were worked up into necklaces, kneebands and 
girdle?, to which beautifully tinted flowers and odoriferous lierba were 
attacheil in due season as crnnnieiital iii»]u'ndagep. Tlieir most elpfj;ant 
ornament was the emic, which wua a kind of ruU of the thickness 
of the finger woven in the most artistic manner of small feathers, 
so regularly and compaeUy disposed as to give to the tissue a Tel- 
vety appearance. It was generally of a red colour with alternate 
circles of yellow, green and black. It was not only worn round the 
neck; but was twined like a garland round the hair. Strings of 
beads or animals^ teeth were suspended not only from their ears, but 
from their nose and from a perforation of their lower lip, into which 
the women frequently inserted a piece of wood of an elliptic form 
about half an incli thick. On some of the islands the women wore 
linger rings of wood or bono cut in the fomi of a turtle. The men 
sometimes disgiiised themselves in masks of calabashes with hdes 
cut for the eyes, surmounted by green twigS} and with narrow pieces 
of hark cloth attached to the lower end in imitation of a beanl. 
Tattooing was universally practised, and much artistic skill was 
displayed in the execution of the designs. Every part of the body 
was subjected to this puncturing process. The nose, the eats, the 
eyelids, the top of the head, and even the tip of the tongue, no less 
than the breast, the back, the lei^s, the arms nnti the palms oi the 
hands, were marked by these intU'liltle- hL;ure tracings. The usual 
designs were circles and squares; but the tigurea sometimes repre- 
sented birds, and more rarely HsukIs. The operation was performed 
with a triple-pointed bono fixed to a handle, which was struck with 
a stick, after which the jiigment, prepared from burnt candle-nut 
mixed with sui^ar-cane juice, was introduced into the jnincture'? On 
particular occasions some of the men had half of their body painted 
black, which rendered them grotesquely hideoua la more modem times 
glass beads became favourite ornaments, from which, when wom as 
necklaces, small mirrors were fuspended. The lower classes were 
very uncleanly and untidy ; hut ju!ople of aristocratic preti-nsinns 
bathed several times a day ; and men, women and children stepped 
together into the water entirely naked without the least sense of shame. 
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The modem Hairwians have, for the most part, laid aside their 

ancient costume, and are generally dressed in European fashion ; or 
at least cotton cloth has taken the place of tho native iapa ; and the 
higher classes are attired in lino broadclotli and elegant pilks. Tiio 
women wear loos^ black gowns called holaJcUf with a le or garland of 
scarlet or yellow flowers hung round their neck. They are generally 
barefooted as well as bare>headed» though oocasionally their flowing 
hair is surmounted })y a low-crowTv d f<dt hat. 

Tho Hawaiiaus wore plentifully supplied with healthy, nutritious 
food. The common people, besides fish, shell-lish and locusts, were 
princi[)ally restricted to yegetaUe diet made up of yams, sweet pota- 
toes taro (kalo), bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, plantains, sugar-cane, a species 
of fern and other roots. Tho higher classes added to these tho flesh 
of hogs and dogs. Domestic fowls wero also eaten, but they wore not 
highly esteemed. Pickled pork was considered a great delicacy. 
Salt fish, which were pfsserred in calabashes^ were a iavouiite article 
of daily consumption. They cocked their meat and fish by broiling 
on hot stones or roasting on wooden sj>its over an open fire ; hut the 
most ordinary mode of dressing their food was hy cooking it in a 
subterraneuu oveu. For this purpose a hole was dug three or iour 
feet in diameter and one foot deep, of whidi the bottom was lined 
with stones that were heated to lednesSk The braad-fruit, taio^ flesh 
or fish intended to bo cooked, was wrapped in green leaves and was 
deposited upon tho heated surface which was itself covered with 
leaves, llot stones were laid u|)on the top, and the opening was 
dosed with earth so as to Threat the steam ^m escaping. The 
bread-fruit, after having been cooked, was pounded and mixed with a 
quantity of water so as to form a kind of jmdding. This mixture 
was permitted to stand fur twelve or eighteen hours, during wiiich 
time fermentation took place, and having thus acquired an acidulated 
taste it was much esteemed. This was their national dish and was 
called poi\ Taro, sweet potatoes or ii roots were 8(Mnetinies substi- 
tuted for breail-fruit, and were equally subjected to a process of fer- 
nientiition. Tho cooked taro was also ennverted into a kind of bread 
by kneading it, without the addition oi walcr, and after having been 
tUTeloped in leaTes and dried in the sun it could be preserved for 
several months. Sea-water or salt procured by the evaporation of tho 
brine was the only seasoning for raw fish. They took three princijial 
njeals during tlie day : at sunrise, at noon and at sunset. Their 
diohea were served upon mats spread upon tho ground, around which 
the gaests occupied a squatting or reclining position* The ftoe was 
contained in large calalmshes, and the other food was placed in wooden 
dishes. A sharp-edged bamboo split, or their teeth performed tho 
service of a knife, and their fingers wre ein]>l>yed in place of forks 
and spoons. Tlio chiefs were very ciexiuiy in taking their meals, 
which were always preceded by a copious draught of kava. Water 
was their o: liu iry drink, but the higher classes frequently indulged in 
large draughts of the fermented kava root {Piper )n''fl(i/,ifi'curn), and 
in more recent times they had b arned to distil alcoholic lirjuors from 
sugar-cane, sweet potatoes aiul the ii root, of which they were exceed- 
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ingly fond. Their still was a simple iron pot enlarged by tlic adviition 
of tieis of calabashes with their bottoms cut off, having the joints 
well \ntox\. A copper cone fixed into a hole in the bottom of a tub 
filled with water, which served as condenser^ carried o£f the spirit by 
means of & pipe. They produced firet-by the oidinary fin-drill, by 
twirling round with great rapidity a pointed stick of hard wood in a 
hole made in a flat piece of soft wood. 

Their hospitality was as generous as it was unostentatious. It was 
considered disgraceful not to entertain a guest with all possible muni- 
ficence, and eren the poorest would shars their scanty repast with a 
stranger. They would cheerfully divide with their visiting friends 
the last pig in the sty, the last fowl in the yard, or the last potato in 
the ganlen. They often availed themselves of the hospitality of their 
friends for three or four months. Traodient visitors had an entertain- 
ment provided for them, of which the host hardly OTer partook, and 
it was the nniversal cnstom for guests to carry away with tiiem what 
they could not consume. 

The modern Hawaiian?, a]tlionp:h they fiibsist on nearly the same 
food materials as their ancestors have made considerable progress in 
the culinary art Their meat diet is principally confined to roast pig, 
fish, shrimps and cuttle-fish. They still convert the bread-fruit or 
taro root into jx)", foQx\ on baked d root ; but they now prepare a dish 
called huulaan which is a mixture of taro and cocoa-nut, and they 
have another preparation called paalolo composed of sweet potatoes and 
cocoa-nut 

The modem Hawaiian when he finds it necessary to call on his 

friends to aid him, by voluntary contributions, to accomplish some 
important object, such as tlio building of u new house, invites all 
his relations, acquaintances and neighbours to a luau or feast The 
guests are invited several months in advance, and the invitation is 
Moompanied by a notice which specifies the precise amount each one is 
expected to contribute. All tliose who attend arc required to bo 
dressed in new garments tliat have never been worn before, and the 
stewards are all arrayed in the same picturesque costume. People 
from a distance of thirty or forty miles honour the feast by their pre^ 
sence. When they ait down to the rejttst each guest receives his share 
of roast pig wrappe*! up in fi leaves ; but to the otlier viands per%*ed 
up he lu'lps liiniPelf as he may ho, jn'ompted by his appetite. All do 
full justice to the good cheer of the host, for all set out with the inten- 
tion of eeting the full value of their contribution, which is thrown 
into a calabash standing in the middle of the floor. It is considered 
an act of politeness for the guest to take home with hiiu the part of 
the share allotted to him, which he cannot cat on the spot. In the 
evening dancing enlivens the merry scene, and a kind of chanting 
called mSli — eulogistic of some person of distinction, which is per^ 
formed by the intermingled voices of a man and a woman, excites the 
interest and attracts the attention of tlie company. 

For the purpose of procuring their means of i^ubsistence the principal 
pursuits of the Hawaiians were agriculture and fishing. Hunting was 
only of secondary importance, for it was altogether restricted to biids. 
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The cultivation of the soil was conducteil with nwwh judgment and con- 
siderable skill. The plautatioiiti were accuratoly marked by boundary 
IxMBf and they were almoet all encloeed by stone walla Thtit only 
a;;ricultural implement was a kind of hoe or spado (oho), which had a 
handle six feet long, and when used by tlic labourer for digging and 
leveihng the ground he crouched down on his heels. The most valu- 
able product cultivated was tlie taro root {Arum JtiacrorhLon), the 
apronto of wbich were planted in small hUla tegularly arranged in 
atraiglit lines. The taro of the marsh lands remained under water for 
sevcr;d rnontha, leaving,' tlie leaves only uncovered ; while that pro- 
duced ou the highlauda ripened without submersion, but it was of 
much inferior quality. Both varieties required to be weeded, and all 
hnitfol vegetation was rooted np and destroyed. Sugarcane was 
grown in patches accessible to irrigation ; and sometimes it was planted 
upon the embanlcTneiit of the siruill ilyke.s that surrounded the taro 
fields. Sweet potatoeti culled uara and tchis or yams were produced 
in great abundance in soil much less fertile. Plantains (moia) grew 
almost spontaneously, provided they were planted in hnmid soil near 
a stream of water. The uanti or paper-mulberry was cultivated with 
much care, and whole plantations were sometimes exclusively appro- 
hated to its growth. It was planteii in slips about a foot long, nearly 
two feet apart in long rows four or six feet asunder. After the main 
stem bad attained a certain beight» the side shoots were lopped of^ 
and sometimes the terminal bud was broken off so as to increase the 
size of the stem, which was cut near the ground after two or three 
years' growth, when the bark was considered fit for use. The prin- 
cipal indigenous fruits were the uru or bread-fruit, the niu or cocoa-nut, 
the Ohio or £ugeiua MdaeeMUf oranges, strawberries and raapbeRies ; 
but the last three were undoubtedly introduced in very recent time. 
The kava root was also produced in considerable quantity ; the ti 
plant or Draccma terininalis^ was cultivated for its root, the Cucuma 
longa for its yellow dye, and calabashes were also grown. Some of 
these were of cylindriosl form, others were in the shape of a dishi and 
they were used for various household purposes. In more recent times 
they I'^id s ime attention to maize, tobacco and cotton : and tomatoes, 
various kinds of melons and other vegetables rijien here to j>erfection. 
Foreigners have introduced lemons, citrons, grapes, pomegranates, pine- 
apples, papaws, and figs^ The cnltivat€d vegetables of foreign origin 
are water-melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, French beans, onions and 
red pepper. They reared no domestic animals except the dog, which 
was of the size of the terrier, was kept in a small kennel in the yard, 
whrn it was fed on ve^tablea for the taUa. Every tenant paid a 
portion of his rent to hu landlord in doga. In modem times horsesi 



* The ti yXpiXit is » Blow-growitii; ]ilnnt with a Urge woo«ij' fusiform root which, 
when first citi;; out uf th« frn>uii<l. is h.^rd uitd fibroiin nltnust ticnteloM Mud of a wlntu 
or a light jellnw coli-ur. Tlie u aivct liukt- it in the l.>r,t' ovftis under ynnuMil, Aft«r 
biUting it, it appears like a dilTi^rviife jubilance altogetiifr, beiog of a yelhiwiah brown 
Oulour, soft, ttiough fibrous and satuk-nted with a higlilv saccharine juice. It it 
swe«i and plcMuifc lo the taate ; «n<i much was eaten id thta itate, bal the greater 
imrt tmplofed in making intoxicating liqaon. BUb' Folyneainn Heecarobee, 
vol. tv. p. 97> 
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gwts tnd aitUe have been introdueed, and are reared with oonaideiv 
able eocceas ; efaeep bave abo been imported from abroad, but they do 

not tlirivo -wpH. 

The liawaiians, being oxcelli nt swimiiuTs and good divers,^ were 
also expert tishormcn. Tliuir principal mode of fishing was by iiieaus 
of nets ; but they also took fish irith the hook and Une, and stupefied 
them by throwin;^' some narcotic poison into the water. Their hooks 
were made of shell, wood, bone or motlu r-of-pcarl pointed ;ind b;irl>ed 
with small bones or tortoise shell They were alxmt three inches 
long, were very strong and were neatly cut. Their fishing liuea were 
of twisted bark fibre, but the finest Und was made of the bmida of 
human hair. Their nets were knotted of the fibre of the Ufona sedge 
which, after having been scraped and steeix d in water, was separated 
with the nail and spun into lines ]>v rolling them between the hand 
and the thighti. The nets, in which llyiug fish wei-e taken, wore 
about a hundred yaida l<mg and three or four yards wide with a large 
bag in the centre. The upper edge had floats of light wood attached^ 
while the lower edge was wei'^lilt.'d with stone, and in recent time 
with le:el or iron. To prevent the li.sh fioin fiying over, tree branches 
were laid all along thtj head lino. As soon as the net was proi>eriy 
spread a canoe advaneed at each end and they dragged the comers 
along until it fonncd a semi-circle. Fishermen in canoea» who faced 
the open side, beat the surface violently witli branches and thus dnive 
the fish into the net. Grailn illy the two camies at tlie corners con- 
tracted the fishing ran^e until they mot, which forced the lish into the 
central bag. J>y this ingenious contrivance a prodigious number were 
secured at a single haul. The landowners or their tenants possessed 
the right of fisliing on their own shores as far as the talle.^t man on 
the island could wade at low water. Beyond tliat boundary tlie sea 
was tabued except at two periods of the year when the privilege of 
fishing was free and unlimited. They had acquired much experience 
in the construction of canoesi Their sailing croft was most excellent, 
and their Ifir^'est canoes were seventy feet lonp, one or two feet wide 
and three and almlf feet deep. Tliey were liuilt of a siii;,'le tree trunk 
and Were well littcd for swift saumg, drawing but little water. They 
were strong and were neatly finish^ ; the np\>er edge of the bulwarks 
was bordered with small strips of har^l, Mhite wood from six to eight 
inches in width, which, meeting from l><>th .sides at the stem and stem 
prevented the rnjling waves from striking into the b()at. Their \nx\y 
was painted black and they were quite seaworthy. They were gene- 
rally double, or they were provided with an outrigger. They were 
propelled by strong paddles, four or live feet long with oval-shaped 
blades. Their mat sails were oidy unfurled when the wind was 
favourable ; and when -ailing with a fre.sli breeze the ropes attached 
to the lower corners werw always kept loose in the liands of the sailor, 
whoso only business it was to have them ready trimmed. Some of 
theti woodwork displayed much artistic taste. Their kava bowb were 



1 Thoy can swim acven miles from land mid dive el«v«n fktboiiu dtvp, Ohorb, 

Vuya|(e nutour du Munde. 
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ciglit or ten inches in diameter and were perfectly round and well 
polished. Three or four human figures carved in excellent proportion 
oonstiiuted the pedestal, and the bowl was supported either on their 
heads or their shoulders or on their hand^ raised above their head. 
Tlicir princijial tool was a kind of adze (tof), wliich was mado. of 
hard poiislied stone, and in more recent times of iron ; a piece of coral 
served as rasp or file, a pointed bone vas used as piercer, and a sharp* 
edged shell answered the purpose of a scraper or knife. 

The manufacture of tapa or bark cloth wasan important industrial pur- 
suit. The irauti sticks were cut lengthwiso witli a sharp serrated shell, 
and the bark was carefully peeled oti^ and rolled up into a small coil 
with the green sappy surface outsida After it was deemed sufficiently 
flattened the coils were unrolled and the epidermis was carefully scraped 
off with a large shell, while the fibrous surface that remained was 
soaked in water to extract the resinous matter it might contain, but 
more esi>ecially to render it more pliable. The strips of bark having 
been classified according to their fineness were superimposed one 
above the other until tliey acquited the requisite thickness equal in 
every part and of sufficient extent according to the size of the piece 
that was to be prepared. They were then laid across a kind of work 
bench from twelve to eighteen feet lo ng , which was smooth on the 
top, but the outer side was grooved. When thus disposed, the pieces 
of bark were beaten with a mallet ol hard, heavy wood, about one 
foot in length and two inches wide ; one siile being cut into squares 
while the other three sides were striated, grooved or ribbed. After 
the cloth had acquired proper consistency by beating, it was dried in 
the open air, and it was either perfectly white or it was of a yellowish 
tint Tlie cloth thus produced was of dificreut patterns and of various 
qualities. It was either fine and thin and had a muslin-like appear- 
ance, or it was more coniitact and rescniblod dimity. Another kind 
was thick and tough and nut much unlike xyash leather. But the 
pau or pettieoat the vromen was made of ktpa of the most common 
quality. Two or three pieces of bark were beaten together and the 
fibres adhered firmly without the use of any adhesive material, and in 
this manner a piece of clotli was manufactured, whicli was four yards 
lung and more than a yard wide, and was altogether of uniform texture. 
Five pieces superimposed coe Upon the other and futened together at 
one end formed the jxatt|Of which the inside pieces were white or yellow, 
. but the outside pieces were stained or painted with vegetable dyes. 
Those of a red or yellow colour were frequently rubbed over with 
vegetable oil which was perfumed by steeping in it chips of sandal 
WMd or pandaniis seeds. The kqnt moe or sleeping cloth vras thne 
Cf four yards square, and being composed of several layers of bark 
cemented with gum and beaten with a grooved mallet, it was very 
thick, ami wjia closely interwoven. It was of various colours ; some- 
times it was brown, but more frequently white, yellow or black 
acc(nding to the fancy of the owner. It was principally used by the 
chiefs to cover themselves at nig^t while adeep. The kihei, which 
resembled the tapa moe in quality and colour, although of much 
smaller dimensions, was used as mantle by the men, who throw it 
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ICKMely over one shoulder, and passing it under the opposite arm, it 
was tied in front of the opiiosite shoiikler. The wairuru cloth M'as of 
the first quality. It waa brilliantly j'aititod Tritli red, yellow and 
black colours, and was rendered impervious and durable by bein^ 
coTorad witii a fine gum Bud a lesinous vsmish. Of this elegant doth 
the finest maros and jxtus were made. Their colours were moetlj of 
vegetable origin. Their black was olttuined from the carbonised 
candlf -nut reduced to powder and niixcil with cocoa-nut oil. The dry 
scrapings of the Morinda citri/olia {iwoni), pounded with the leaves 
and bttink of the Alwriteg triioba, pfoduced a liquid for dyeing red. 
By the trituration of curcuma root with the same leaves and bark a 
yellow dye was obtained. Two liinds of earth were ii?0(I in mixing 
the darker colours. The tapa was eitlu r dyed by dipping it in tho 
coloured liquid, or it was painted in vuriuus devices with a pointed 
bamboo atidc ; or it was imprinted with tigures from patterns cut in 
relief on blocks of wood. Their designs and adjunction of colours 
were very tasteful. Some had a ground of pale green spotted with 
squares or rhomboids of retl ; others were of a 8traw colour with spots 
of green ; while some were worked with beautiful stripes, either in 
ati^ht or waving lines of red and brown. Cordage, nets and hndda 
were made of the fibre of the Bochmeria, tlio N> randia mdathma^ 
folia and ovata anil the HihiWu.-i l/hd'-eus. They also wove mats of 
pandaniis and ft leaves as well as rusheS) and made beautiful mantles 
of feaiher-work. 

The internal commsiee of the Hawaiian^ was simply conducted by 
barter and exchange.^ To faeilitito the exchange of their (surplus 
commodities fairs were held in certain localities at stated periods of 
time, where mats, iapOj dried and salt fisli, hogs^ baked and pounded 
taro and other articled were offered for sale. The traders separated 
by a liTCT stood on the opposite hanks and shouted to each other in 
order to arrange the pruliminaries of the bargain which they were 
about to conclude. The articles were deposited on a rock in tho 
middle of the stream, where they were examined by the parties 
interested in the presence of tlie collector of customs of the king who 
collectsd a toU from the passengers that passed according to their 
rank, and at the same time he acted as arbitrator in cases of disputes, 
end thus preserved tho peace amon^' tho assembled buyers and sellers. 
They also showe<l some enterprise in earryinf^ on the coai^tincj trade; 
being excellent sailors they navigated from island to island in small 
canoes loaded with a cargo to meet the wants of their tmstomers. At 
a later period, after they had been visited by Europeans, their eactemal 
commerce became partially developed, but it was evitirely monopolised 
by foreign fhips. Their principal articles of export were sandalwood, 
pearls, motlier-of-pearl, tortoise shell and cahoor or candle-nut oiL 

The extenial commerce of the Hawaiian islands of the present day 
IS of considerable importance. The exports during tho year 1879 
were immense when compared with the exports of 1S62. Tin; sugar 
exported during that year amounted to no less than to 48,559,927 



* They had no ext«ninl commerce before thty were viai(«tl by KuT02»eati8. 
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pounds, and Uio rice exported was 4,831,628 pounds.' The total 
value of the imports in 1875 was 3,749,978 doUan, and the total 
value of exports 3t787,7i7 dollars. The other articles exported, 
besides bw^ht aiul rice, are coffee, cotton, goatskins, hides, wool, otter- 
skiiis, spermaceti, arrowroot, tobacco, jjea-iiuts and pulses. The 
number of vessels under the Hawaiian flag in the year 1880 was 
Bisty*nine, with an aggregate tonnage of ii^io tons. Of these 
▼essels eight are steamers, which, with the exception of one, wete 
all built in the United Statea 

The uiodern Hawaiians still cultivate taro and many other agricul- 
tural products ; they still follow fishing as a means of suhsistence ; 
prepare poU hem hread-fmit, and though they no longer manu- 
facture bark-cloth, yet they are still weaving mats. But much of 
their timo is passed in idleness and in sleep, and while they occasion- 
ally read a ucwspajH i or their Bible, they have also learned to play 
cards. The large sugar plantations and stock fanns of the islands 
aie neariy all owned and controlled hy Americans. 

The language of the Hawaiians is a sister branch of the ^lalayo- 
Polynesian languages. It has many words in common Mith the 
Malay, and its numerals are designated by almost the sauie terms. 
The grammatical construction and the organism of the language are, 
however, somewhat different It is very soft and harmonious^ for 
syllables are generally compose<1 of two letters and never more than 
three, and every word and syllable torniinates in a vowel. Thore are 
neither sibilants nor double consonants, and if there is a consonantal 
termination it is either dropped or a vowel is added for the sake of 
euphony. The most remarkable peculiarity of the language is that 
whole sentences can be formed of words exclusively composed of 
vowel sonnds. Thus c i a'i oe ia a*' e 00 ta, literally translated 
nuaus, Speak now to him by the side that he may leani." K 
predominates over all other consonant^ which inciaases the vigour 
and energy of expression. The language is deficient in abetnet terms ; 
there is no wonl for nature, enemy, gratitude, virtue, colour and 
numerous other abstract id^^as. ^fany Hebrew and Greek words have 
been introduced, where no equivalent terms could be applied from 
the native idiom in the iransktion of the Bihle. The language has 
been reduced to writing by the missionaries, and the Roman character 
has been adopted. All Hawaiian words are expreiy^ed by tho aid of 
five vowels and twelve consonants. F, 7, s and t li-tv > been added 
to give expression to foreign words, technical as well as religious, 
that have been introduced. L and r, and k and i are inteichangeable, 
and the natives cannot distinguish one from the other. Thns hilo 
sounds to them like faro and vice versa. Object.s are distinctly 
marked in the individual and in the "jeneral ^ense by tlie clehnite 
and indefinite articles he and ke or ka; the last is used before most 
of the words, and ke before words commencing with the initial letter 
t Nouns have no inflection; and gender, number and case are 



• The lai^e lugar Rn«l ric- pliints^tiona belong cliit fly to American* arBaropMaa, 
and lh« lUrtislM exported are moBtly luppUed hjf tbe white tetUen. 
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de«ignatod by specifi jrds or by modifying particles which anj 
pn fixt'd or sufTixcil. The {tronouiis Iiave iifit only a singular, a dual 
ami a plural, but au exclusive and inclusive dual and plural ; the 
first excluding and tlie second including the person speaking and the 
penon spoken to or spoken of. A^jectiTes follow the snbetantivee 
which they qualify. The degrees of coinpariaon are denoted by words 
of equality, superiorit}* or irif<'riority. The comparative is f' rin 1 by 
the juxtaposition of contraries; as, "Peter is great, Paul is iiltle " 
(comparatively). Properly speaking there exists no superlative which 
is indicated by placing the definite article before the a^jectiye and 
thus converting it into a noun ; as, ke kieJcie, " the high ; " ke nuiy 
"the great." The substantive verb "to be" is wanting, but it is 
always implied when the flense rer^iiin-.s it. "I am" or "it is" 
cannot be expressed in equivalent words, but "I remain" or **it 
remains'' may be used tu give expression to a similar idea. Yerbs 
are used in the participial fom by adding the terminal syllabi ana 
to the radical. There arp active, passive and neuter verbs. The 
regular active verbs are conjugated in four diflerent forms. Speciiic 
verbs not only express action, but distinct words are us^ed to denote 
the manner in which the ac^on is performed* Thus arero means 
** to send a message ; " kono^ *' to send a messenger ; " liooiia, " to send 
a parcel;" haki, "to break a stick;" viohu, "to break a string;" 
nt')ta, "to break a cup;" and kooinaloha, "to break a law." AdverbS} 
prepositions, conjunctions and interjections are numerous. The 
system <d numeration is decimal and progresses by forties. There are 
specific words for the units and ten ; eleven ia express* d by ten and 
one over; for 76 they would say 40, 20, 10 and 6; and thus the 
numbcr.s are continued by forties to four hundred, for which there 
exists a specific word. In tliis manner the numbers are expressed by 
the aiidition of four hundred with intervening fractional numbers as 
high as four thou.sand, forty thousand and four hundred thousand, 
each of Avliich is denoted by a specific word. Beynd tliis the system 
of nuineration dnei? not extend Thus 864,895 would be oxprp^ced 
by 2 kini ur 400,000, i lehu or 40,000, 6 inano or 4000 ; 2 ran or 
400 ; 2 teandika or 40 ; i umi ot 10 and 5. In the oonstmctim of 
sentences the verb generally precedes the noun and pronoun } 98,$ 
noho marie oe, " sit stiU you." 

The Hawaiian language lends itself willi facility to poetical com- 
positions. The couplets do not terminate in rhyme, but the metrical 
stanzas simply agree in accent and cadence at tilie conclusion of each 
sentence. Their traditionary history is preserved in national ballads 
and snngs, whicli worr committed to memory. Their songs were 
transmitted from falhi.'r to son by the national bards, whose pro- 
fession was hereditary, and ^lio were attached to the king's house* 
hold ; and their national poetry as well as their musical peifonnanees 
were ao highly appreciated that they were greeted with wild enthu- 
siasm, and were applauded amidst an outburst of univenal acdama- 
tion. 

The intellectual knowledge of the Ilawaiiaus was not of a high 
Older. The/ divided time by nights, of which thirty made a moon, 
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and each received a xuine derived liom the appeaiance or age d the 
moon. Twelve moons made a year, each of which was also called by 

a sperific name. They exctL'lltcl in orntorical displays, and their 
natural elocjuence was "at ouce bold in sentiment, beautiful in 
imagery and powerful in effect." As they were gifted with fluency of 
speech their conveisational powors were well developed, they were 
lather prolix in diction, but graoefnl in expression, simple and easy in 
their manner, and inetroctive or entertaining in the treatment of their 
subject. 

The modern llawaiiana can all read and write. In 1S80 there 
were two hundred and ten schools on the islands with an attendance of 

seven thousand one hundred and sixty-four pupils. There exists also 
a high school {lahamaluna)^ where algebra, geometry, tric'rinometry, 
surveying, astronomy, geography, history, and even Greek arc taught.^ 

The liawaiians, like all Oceano-Melanesians, were naturally a polite 
nice, and they had some forms of etiquette to give expression to their 
affable manners. On meeting they saluted each other hy exclaiming 
^* aloha" "friendship," and by mutually cniliracing and toj-liing 
noses. They mauifesteil their joy on the return of an absent Irand 
or a superior by weeping real, and sometimes perhaps simulated t^jars ; 
and to give more palpable evidence of their emotions they often rolled 
on the ground and uttered loud cries. As soon as this demonstration 
of friendship had passed they assumed their onlinary gnii'ty nnd con- 
versed in a pleaiiaut manner ; or they improvised a song in honour of 
the recently returned fhend. When they casually met one of their 
acquaintances they never failed to ask where he came from, whithtt 
he was going, what was the nature of his business, and at what time 
he intended to return : and if these officious inquiries were Tiejjlected 
it was regarded as an indication of displeasurei and was judged to be 
irrefutable proof of want of sympathy. 

The Hawaiians passed their hours of leisure in time-destroying 
amusements and recreations ; but dancing afforded them the most 
exquisite jilcasnre and delight. In their dances their attitiuli were 
unconstrained, and their movements were natural and often graicful. 
Their feet and body frequently moved with elegant statcliness ; their 
arms were slightly sgitated and their countenance was lighted up by 
feeling of pleasurable exhilaiation. They sometimes squatted down 
in uniform motion nnd then all rose again to their feet at tin; snme 
instant. The kura ka mwrt, or the dance " to the beat of the stick,** 
was exclusively performed by tlio women. Five musicians advanced 
holding in their left hand a staff five or six feet long ta()ering to a 
point at the' upper end, while with their right hand they grasped a 
piece of h.ird wood six or seven inches long, and with these they 1u at 
time by striking the staff?. The dancers were six women fantastically 
dressed in yellow iapa^ their head entwined with garlands of flowers, 
and their necks encircled with wreaths of sweet-scented gardenias, 



1 Mr. Mordbioff rroorto tbftt in 1850 there existed 437 •ImnentMV Fr(»(MtMii 
•ehooli and 103 OkuoiUe aoboolt iaslrueting 16,147 chlMrm, wbi«h it ttiterij 
inipoBsiU* fonriiliiriMg the nnaU number of tbe pofvklkNi, aoi e»o«dlng 501,000 
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while rouud their ankles were hound Lnmches of the fragrant mairi. 
The circle of spectators opened their ranks, and entering the open 
space reserved for them, they began their alow and sometimes grace- 
lal moTementSy which were principelly confined to the aims acoom* 
panied by chimcteristic geeticolations. They sang in alternate strains 
with the musicians the praises of their ^o>l.s, and celebrated the 
exploits of their famous chiefs. Another dance was called mtra aaaa- 
papa. Five musicians, who M'ere seated on ilio ground, struck a piece 
of folded tapa with an oval^shaped calabash, about three feet high, to 
which was attached a smaller calabash having on the top an aperture 
about three inches in diameter. As soon as the dull monotonous 
music struck up a young man advanced, who cut his way through the 
crowd, and entered the arena reserved for the dancers. His hair was 
flowing in loose ringlete over hie naked shoulders ; strings of Imuded 
human hair hung round his neck, feom which a jxirawi cut of a whale's 
tooth was suspended ; his wrists were ornamented with bracelets of 
liofjs' tiifka ; hi«? ankles were encased in loose buskins thickly gar- 
nished with dogs' teeth ; and his loins were girded wiUi a beautiful 
maro of yellow tajm, which reached down to bis knees. Swinging 
his gourd rattle in < \ < t measure with the beat of the calabash drum, 
he moved forward and Itackward across? the arena and varied his per- 
fonnance wWh 's which commemorated the achievements of the 
ancient iiawauuu ciiiefs. 

With the exeeption of the calabash drum, the roua hwra or musical 
sticks and Ute rattle, the Hawaiians had no musical instruments of 
any kind ; and their ninsical talent, which was entirely uncultivated, 
was princij)ally displayed in their songs. They were so fond of sing- 
ing that they never received a stranger witlioul entertaining hirn with 
a song. Singing was their favourite domestic amusement, when they 
recited their famous ballads and the songs of their own and the neigh- 
bouring island. As they were cxcessivciy loquacious they took great 
delight in piissing their time in conversation, which wa.«! always 
spriglitly and entertaining ; and it was not rare tliat they sut up till 
the night was already far advanced to indulge, with light-hearted good- 
nature, in the ]>Ieasure of a conversational feast of souls. They were 
equally fond of the excitement producrd in playing games of hazard. 
A pormlar game of this kind wiis called lmhai*:}i<'iu\ and though it 
was usually played by the higher classes for amusement, yet fine mats, 
cocoa-nuts, bananas and other valuables were staked on the issue of 
the game. Two parties, of five persons each, sat crosslegged on mats 
spread on the ground, each j layer hohling in his right liand a small 
clastic, lineiy polished rod, with a piece of dog's skin or a part of a H 
leaf attached to the upper end. The two parlie^-i were separated by 
five pieoea of tapa of different colours negligently folded up like a 
bundle A man specially appointed for this purpose passed his right 
hand under each one of the tajxi bundles and deposited a stono under 
one of them. < >i;r' of the oi)posite ]iarty having watched the muscular 
action of the arm while the stone was hid, struck his rod across the 
heap as' an indication that there the stone was to be found. The 
same party hid the stone live or ten times, and the game was won by 
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gucs?inf» rijjlit a certain number of timea with the fewest strokes. 
The taJiua palw ^Toiiii'l was from fifty to sixty yards long anti ]>er- 
fectly level, aiul here the people amused themselves by throwing LiiO 
pahiB or dart which was ft blant instroment of highly polished wood, 
from two to five feet long^ tapering gradually to a point. Generally 
he who tlirew his dart a certain number of times to the greatest 
distance won the game ; but sometimes tlic successful player was 
required to hurl his weapon a certain number of times between two 
darti laid on the floor, two or three inches apart^ without striking 
either of them. The nuiita^ for which the same floor was used, was 
played by throwing a polished disk of stone (wru) three inches in 
diameter at a distance of thirty or forty yards between two sticks 
stt ui>right in the ground a few inches apart. Or the ura was 
si 111 } I y bowled on the level floor, and in the contest between players 
it was to bo decided who eoold hurl it the farthest, and thus become 
the champion of the panic. As an innocent recreation they threw the 
top shoots of the sugar-eaue at each other, catching them in their 
flight, which was much practised with tlie object of rendering them 
expert in hurling the spear. They took mnch interest in flying kites, 
some of which were from fifteen to sixteen feet in length and from 
six tn pevcn fe^t in broadth, and were attached to three humlrcd or 
four huudreti fathoms of lina ^ They also played a kind of checkers 
{koiuime). The board was divided into namerous black and white 
fields^ with black and white pebbles placed on the corresponding 
colours. The vacant fields, on which the first movements were 
made, were arranf,'ed in a dia<xonal direction. Their j»ymnastic 
exercises were feats of vigour and strengtli. Two men stood six or 
seven feet apart balanced upon their toes and supported behind by a 
stone immovably fixed into the ground, At a given signal they bent ' 
forward holding their body straight ami stiff at an angle of 45', at 
the ean)e time crossing their arms in front of their forehcul, with 
which they touched each other us they came in contact In au instant 
they suddcidy separated, again assumed the erect position, and 
retiring a short distance they clasped the stone with theb legs and 
placed their body in an inclined jwsition as before. This feat was 
varied by holding out the stiffened arms extended, and thus falling 
without bending the body upon a tightly stretched roj>o which they 
eeised with their hands, and then raised themselves and assumed the 
upright position without moving the head or relaxing the Isfp and 
arms. They rolled along a stone ball coated with fat, and while in 
motion the ;:^ynin v^t arrested its onward course by leaping upon it, 
and there kept hituscif in cquiiibiium for half a minute or more. 
They freqtieutly engaged in wrestling as well aa foot races, in the last 
of which the wonien t< >uk part They also practised martial exercises 
to discipline themselves for war. Lart;e numbers assembled to engage 
in sham fights, armed with wri ideii lances and calabashes and some- 
times with stones. They advanced, retreated, made feigned attacks. 



* Ahigbljr exaggcrat4><i cstinint^ ; even tbut QUtnber of feet would form a line of 
* wry mpeotebltf ieogtb. 
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placed themselves in nn attitude of defence, and executed all the 
manoeuvres that were generally carried out in actual engagements. 
They slung stones at a mark with the utmofit precision, and with such 
great force of propulsion that they could etrike a small stick at forty 
or fifty yards. They threw javelins towards each other, caught them 
with their hamls, and returnr-d tliom with proat dexfcrity po a*? to 
avoid receiving an injury. Their swimming exercijiesi were most' 
exciting and daring. Tiiey took the greatest delight in surf-swimming 
which they accomplished by means of the " wave-eHding>board " called 
jMUjpa he nam that was generally from five to six feet long and rather 
more than a foot wide, being almost always p!i;:litly convex on Iwth 
sidea Those timt were engaged in the sport swam out about a 
quarter of a mile to the sea, pushing the black stained board before 
them. They did not ride over the billow that rolled towards the 
shore, but they dived under it, and let it pass over their head, "When 
they approached the rock, where the waves were breakin;^', they 
adjusted themselves on one edge of the board, lying flat on their face. 
On the approach of the largest billow they poised themselves on the 
highest.edge^ and paddling, as it were, with their hands and feet, they 
rode on tlie crest of the wave in tlie midst of the spray and foam 
until within a vnvd or two of the rock?, and then they' steered with 
great addie^?s between them. Or they slid off their boanl in a 
moment, grasped it in the middle and dived under the water, while 
the wave rolled on and broke among the rocks with a roaring noise. 
The most expert surf-swimmers could change their {x>sition on the 
board at pleasure. They sometimes assumed the sitting posture, and 
sometimes they stood erect in the midst of the foam. 

The modem Hawaiians are passionately addieti»d to smoking. The 
pipe being filled with tobacco is passed from mouth to mouth, an<l 
each one present takes a hasty puff. The tobacco, which is of indi- 
ponotif? growth, is used only in the green state.^ Their pijH} is a 
hollow caue stem fixed to an iron bowl. The stem is ornamented 
with rings of bone and tortoise shell, and is provided with a bone 
mouthpiece. 

The Hawaiian women were not ill-treated nor oppressed by the 
men ; hut they nevertheless ocpiipied an inferior position, not otdv in 
a social point of view, but even in their domestic relations. They 
lived almost isoli^ed and alone, and bnt little regard and atlmMofli 
was paid to them. Wives did not even possess the privilege of taking 
tlieir meals in conijany witli tlieir husbands; and they were not 
allowed to eat cocoa-nuts, pork, turtles and several kinds of fish ; and 
some species of plantains were also forbidden articles of diet No 
woman could cook by a fire that had been kindled by a man ; nor 
was she permitted to enter the hut which was used as eating- place by 
her husband ; and it is said tliat a wanton violation of these r»'fj;ula- 
tions was punished with deatlt. Young girls, on the other hand, 
enjoyed nuicli freedom of action. They could dispose of their person 



1 This is very^ doubtful, fur in the green state it lioi^s not burn, nor iiiw it any 
•reniAtic iiropertiM; and Mr. Nonllioff wai probftUj mMtakeii. 
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at pleasure, and live for a limited time in intimate relationslnp with 
their lovers, whom they could abandon accorJinj; to tlieir fancy or 
caprice without incurring the censure of public opiuiun, or com- 
piomiBiDg their chances of getting a hasbancL If daring them 
temponry eonneetions they became pregnant the union was considered 
l^rmanent, and separation did no longer take place. At a later 
period, when tliey were first visitt'J by Europeans, whom they re- 
garded as superior beings, the women, especially those of the lower 
classes, ToItmtarOy prostituted themselTes by bestowing their favours 
upon the white sttangers either from inclination or for pay. Husbands 
and brothers acquiesced in this debasing practice, and voluntarily left 
the room, while their wives or sitters gave tlieniselves away to their 
favourite lovers of the hour. Debauchery was altogether unknown, 
for every one indulged in carnal plessores witboot restndni 

Polygamy was practised without limitation, but tlio common people 
generally contented themselves with one wife. Poly.indry also pre- 
vailed without the interference of the public authorities. Among tlie 
chiefs multiple marriages were contracted with a view of increasing 
their political power and strengthening their family influence ; and 
among the reigning families it was not rare for brothers and sisters to 
intermarry. The marriage tie amonp; all classes was but loosely knit ; 
and the husband could dismiss his wife, prompted only by caprice or 
expediency, without the least formality, or they might separate by 
mntoal consent if they disagreed or were tired of each other. The 
marriage contract was either conelnded by the parents or relations of 
the respective parties; or the young man made known his wishes in 
person to the parents of the girl, who either acceded to the demand of 
the suitor or peremptorily refused the allianco. To give validity to 
the marriage the bridegroom threw a piece of teepa over the shonlders 
of the bride in the presence of her parents and relations. The event 
was celebrated by a feast, and tlie friends of both parties fomished the 
necessary provisions for the entertainment of the guests. 

The Hswaiians were jealous of any improper connection of their 
wives with their ordinary male aequaintsnoes ; but they were proud of 
the attentions shown, and the intimate relations cultivated by their 
better halves when visitors or distingui-htnl strangers claimed their 
hospitality ; for by this means they ho{>ed to strengthen the existing 
ties of friendship.^ The virtue of the king's wives was, however, most 
scrupulously guarded ; they were constantly watched by a mole and 
female attendant who would have been punished with death if any of 
the queens had been ^'uilty of infidelity. 

Childbirth amon^ the Hawaiian women was attended with no difli- 
cnlties ; and immediately after delivery the mother was obliged to retire 
to the woods, where she remained for ten days without any other 
shelter than the umbrageous foliage of the trees, so that she might not 
be seen by the men. Women wore also compelled to seek tlic sylvan 
seclusion for three days during every menstrual period, infanticide 



^ Thia condesMiuiou shown to Tisitor*, nod which was a reciprocal obUgatioa, 
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was universally practised among ihem ; the families of the highest chiefs 
only making an exception to this rale. Female children were far more 
exposed to oeeome the victims of this horrible crime than males, for 
tlieir future life was considered by their mothers as unenviable and 
full of hardship and trouble ; while boys were supposed to be more fit 
to brave all the changes and vicissitudes of fortune. Among the lower 
classes rarely more than two or three children were reared; all the 
otliCKS were sitliMr killsd at biith, or during the first year of tii«r age, 
and it was not xaie for children to be destroyed after they had learned 
to walk. Tliey wore sometimes .straiij^led, but more frequently they 
were buried alive; or they were sacrificed to the sharks that infested 
the coast, which were looked upon as a species of divine monsters 
whose angry passions it was neoessaty to appeaas. A chOd tbat waa 
sickly, or was of an irritable or fretfiil tempw would be at once d^ 
gpatched by its mother who was tired of nursing it, by thrusting a 
piece of tapa into its mouth to atop its cries, and the lielple.ss babe 
was then consigned to a grave dug in the very hut where she slept and 
took ber daily meals; Abortion was also frequently practised regard* 
less of the ill effects it produced upon the health of the mother. A 
kind of circumcision caUed nia/n le was performed upon the boys by 
simply splitting the prepuce vertically with a bamboo knife. 

The Uawoiians disposed of their dead in various ways according to 
the rank or profession of the deceased. They observed no particalar 
ceremony, but performed the funeral in secret in the stillness of the 
night, that the ilt'jKirlt'd .'>pirit mi.^lit not find it.s way back to its 
former home.stead to truuble and harass the survivors. Among the 
common people the dead were buried. The body of the deceased was 
placed in a sitting posture, the face was bent downwards towards the 
kneea, the hands were passed under the hams, and thus coiled up the 
corpse was bound t'>gether with cinot cords, and was wnip]>ed in a 
coarse mat If suthcieuLly convenient they '^"|i ct<d a rocky chasm or 
a subterranean cavern as a family or commuuuy grave. Where those 
natural sepulchres were wanting, the graves were either dug in the 
ground in isolated localities, or they were collected in regular ceme- 
teries protected by enclosures. They frequently buried their nearest 
relatives in their gardens and even in their hou.'^cs. Fishermen 
wrapped the body of their deceased friends in red /a/>a, aud threw it 
into the sea that it might be devoured by aharks, supposing that the 
mtirit of the dead would animate these monsters, and by this means 
tiiey might be spared if they should }ye overtaken by an accident at 
sea. The worshippers of I'ele. threw a {lart of the bones of their dead 
into the volcano, supposing that the spirit of the deceased would be 
admitted into the society o£ the volcanic deities, and they would thus 
be enabled to preserve tibe survivors from the destructive eruptions of 
the volcanic Hres. On ( )n(?e}iow Island they disposed of their dead 
by separating' the head from the body which, being wrapped up in 
skinc;, was placed iu a square box oruauieutcd with shells and en- 
crusted witii animals' teeth; while the body was deposited in an 
oblong chest paiuted in various colours, and both receptacles of the 
last remains oi the dead were fixed to the ground by means of four 
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eofliier stakea The Ha^vauul kings and ehieft^ who were believed to 

be the direct dcsceinlntits of the gotls, or whose merits caused them to 
be deitied, had their leg and arm boues and sometimes their skuU 
preserved by being wrapped in cloth bound up with cinet cords, ao 
tliAt they might be depoeitod in the mane for adoration. The fleeh 
was frequently cut from the bones and was eaten as a mark of affec- 
tion, and if tlie departed chief was pnrti'-nlarl}' popular hia bones were 
concealed, so as to prevent them from bemg desecrated by conveiling 
them into darts for shooting rats or forming them into fish hooka. 
Sometimes the bones of the deceased were distributed among the 
nearest relatives who reverenced them as the symbolic impersonation 
of the spirit of the dead, who was thought to exercise supematund 
protection over those that were in possession of these sacred relics. 
It is said that a number of Tietims, who weie aelected from eaily 
youth for this serviea, wne saeriSoed to the manes of the ruling 
chiefs, that they might accompany them to another world, wliicli was 
considered to be a high privilege The relatives uttered loud lamenta- 
tions, tears gushed from their eyes, plaintive hymns were sung, while 
tb^r wrong their hands, pulled out their hair, and beat their breasta. 
The body of a deceased priest was wrapped in many folds of topo, 
and being stretched out its whole lungth it was buried in the 
niara>\ T!n ?rave was marked by a pile of stones, or it was sur- 
rounded by au enclosure of high poles. As signs of mourning various 
pfactices were obseryed. As a mark of respeot all cut their hair in 
various fanoiful fadiions. All classes traced semieiicular figures on 
their face and breast by applying to the surface to be marked a piece 
of ignited bark. The nearest relations and dependents of a deceased 
cUief knocked out some of their front teeth. In ancient times it was 
a common eustom, as a manifestation of grief, to cut off one or both 
ears, and to tattoo the tip of the tongue with a black spot or line. Hie 
death of a rulii^ cliief gave rise to a state of anarchy and lawle.^sness 
among his people. The men run about naked in perfect confusion 
and uproar ; they burnt down houses, plundered and pillaged tlieir 
neighbours, gratified their basest paissions of reronge; and even 
murders were sometimes committed to punish an ofifending i)arty, 
whose injuries were supposed to liave long since been forgotte n. At 
the same time the women were subjected to a generd prostitutiou, 
the widows of tlie deceased chief alone being exempted- 

The Hawaiians had but a confused notion of a future state of ezist- 
enosk They believed only in the survival of the ghostly self of their 
kings, chiefs and other men of rank anrl distinction. Some supposed 
that the spirit of life descended to the regions of night, where il was 
eaten by the gods, and being thus absorbed its individual existence 
was annihilated. Othem bdieTed that the departed spirits went to 
the subterranean realms of Akea and Miru called Ka]^pa hanauniakn 
or "the island-bearing rnck," which was the abode of the first kings 
tliat once ruled ovtr tin; i^rlands, and here founded a new subter- 
ranean kingdom. Titeir laud waa the region of darkness ; lizards and 
butterflies weie their food ; springs of water furnished them a refresh- 
ing drink to quench their thint ; and the kahiri and kou trees, with 
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their far-spreading branches, afforded them a dch'ghtfol shelter under 
which the}" rt-clinoil. At times thny "wandered np and down tlic 
efirth to predict future events, or to frigliten tho-e wlio ventured to 
walk out at night. Occasionally Miru was induceil, by the prayer of 
iridowen, to send their deceased wiTes back among the Hving. Some- 
times at the arrival of a recently liberated spirit Mini would inquire 
what the chiefs were doing, and what ptirsuits the peojile folltiwcd 
in the (U) inaramo or ujiper reirions of light; and after his cnriosiiy 
Wiis satiblied, he seat back iLie giiostly messenger to summon them all 
to descend to the regions of nighty and the wandering ghost having 
appeared to the priest in a dream, delivered his message and* then 
returned to the nether world. 

The Hawaiiaus were divided into three distinct classes, and as 
every person belonged to the class in which he was born, he could 
not transcend the limits of his birthright^ nor could he rise by his 
merits or abilities to a higher rank. The highe t < ] iss was that of 
tlie nobles or ariis, at the licad of wliich stood tlie king whose titles 
were arii-taOu, to give expression to hii^ sacred character and to his 
absolute authority ; and arii moee^ implying the homage of prostra- 
tion, by which every one was obliged to manifest his obasance and 
aubmission while in his presence. The king was generally attended 
by a number of conrtiors or favotmt<'s called pnnahele who took part 
in his occupations and shared his amusements, hnt wei-e entirely 
excluded from all participation in the affairs of the government The 
honours and dignity of royalty were not only shared by the king's 
wives and all the members of the royal family, but the chiefs and 
counsellors or niinistGrp of the king, though they might have been of 
inferior rank, were invested with the privileges of royalty. The ariia 
next in rank and power were the governors of the different islands, 
and the chiefs of Ihe latgest provincial territorial domains, who were 
generally the descendants of the ancient aristocratic families. Tlie 
hakiia'inn or land proprietors constituted the second class, who formed 
the most influential order of subchiefs, and exercised authority over 
districts or villages. They paid a regular contribution for the lands 
conceded to them, which were cultivated by their dependents or ser- 
vants. Frequently, however, they divided their landed estates into 
small allotments, which they let out to tenants who paid a part of the 
produce as rent charge. Most of the priests held the ranks assigned 
to this class. The canicA»-mowree or common people, who formed the 
mass of the population, were neither serfs nor slaves, but theyeiyoyed 
■unlimited personal freedom, tliough they were loiiked upon as an 
inferior order, and were subject to the sujierior authority of the cliiefs. 
In this class were included the small farmers and tenants, the cauoe 
and house builders, fiahennen, mnsicians, professional danceis, and 
labourers every kind, whether cultivating land on their own account^ 
or being engaged in the service of some chief for food and clothing. 
In ancient times, however, the dependents of cliiefs were consider! d 
attached to the glebe and were transferred with the land ; and in 
conquered district^ the cultivators of the soil wen looked upon aa 
the slaves of the victoES. 
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Tho government of the Hawaiians was an absolute monarchy. Tiio 
snpteme authority was vested in a ehief who, in modern tunes, had 

assumed the title of king, and whose official dignity waa h^rsditaiy in 

the female as •well as in the male line. The sovereign exercised the 
power of life and death over his subjects, and lie delegated hia 
anthority to the provincial governors and chiefs. His person was 
eonsidend aacr^ ; no one was allowed to eat at hie table ; any one 
who approached near enough so as to cast his shadow over hie augnat 
majesty was declared to be giiiltj of treason, and it was even a 
criminal act to enter his residence without his express order. He 
appointed all the govemon of the idands and the chiefs of the dis- 
tricts; and all snboidinate dignitaries were invested bj him with 
official authority, and they exercised their official functions in his 
name. The places of honour and emolument^ belJ and enjoyed by 
superior and subordinate chiefs were, however, hereditary; they 
desoended from father to son as a family prerogative. The king was 
assisted in the administration of the government by a conncil of 
ministers. The prime minister had charge of all political affairs, of 
all matters relating to war and tlie general management of all that 
concerned the public interest A treasurer attended to the collection 
of the tribute and the taxes, and a minister of thehonsehold regulated 
the internal economy of the domestic establishment ; made the neces* 
sary provisions for the requisite supply of food, aiul presided over the 
department that provided for the subsistence of the royal family, the 
courtiers and the numerous dependents of the king. Although the 
soTereign was not responsible for the measures adopted by him, yet 
no questions of iropratanoe were decided without convening, in a 
national conncil, all the governors and principal chiefs of the islands. 
The subject under consideration was thoroughly discussed, the final 
result of the deliberation was promulgated, and the royal orders were 
communicated by the king's herald to the goremors and the chiefs of 
the districts. Until a very recent period almost every populous island 
was governed by an iii'lej)enflent chief or king, who exercised sovereign 
powers and was acknowledged as tlie lord and proprietor of the soil by 
hereditary right or the laws of conquest. The holders of fiefs were 
bound to render military service^ »nd furnish the lord paiamount with a 
portion of the produce of their landed estate. The chiefs ruled over the 
islands or district over which they were placeil, and they were obliged 
to execute the orders emanating from the central autliority. They were 
also requii*ed to pay a tax, wuich was pro[)ortioued according to the 
siie of Uie island, its prosperity and wealth. This contribution was fur- 
nished by t]ie> chief in produce, canoes, tapfti mats, fi.<;hing nets, doga, 
hog?, dried and salted fish, coloured feathers, calabashes and bask* ts. 
It WHS delivered over semi-annually to the administrative olheer 
appointed for this purpose by the bovereign. Whenever the tribute 
due to the king or chief was not forthcoming the image of the god 
called Lono-ke-maka-iki was carried 1^ the priest from the north side 
of the marde or temple area, and passing tlir -u^'h the country all the 
inhabitants of the district, wherever it stup[ted, were bound to pay 
double UibuLc. Tiiis processional tour was sometimes honoured wxih 
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the presence of the king, and when after an absenee of twenty-three 

days, he returned, he was not nlL)wod to enter his lesidence until he 
had turned oflf with his hands a lance that was thrown fit him from a 
distance. For ])uri>«).scs of ndministrntion each island was divided 
into provinces or districts, often fifty or sixty miles in extent, which 
were presided orer hy goremon or chiefs. £aeh distoict was sab* 
divided into townships or Tillies comprisiDg a eoaat line varying 
from lialf a mile to five or six miles, composed of a numli r i^f farms 
or plantations, which were governed by headmen appointed by the 
governor. Contributions were levied by the governors for their own 
use and benefit ; and eometimes a trifling tax wae imposed upon the 
cultivators of the aoO by the petty ohiefa of the townahipa and 
viUages. The common people, who were tenants at will, were in case 
<^ necessity required to labour a part of two days in each week, and 
assist in cultivating the farms, building houses; and do other work 
at the requisition of Uieir landlord. There were, however, a number 
of free districts that were known as " the land standing erect, which 
were considered as allodial domain?, for the hvjls were exempt from 
taxes and rent charge ; and the landowner discharged his obligation 
by making a few presents, of which the value as well as the quantity 
was entirely optional llie common people entertained the highest 
reverence and respect for their chiefs, especially for those who pre- 
tended to have descended from the gods. They were not allowed to 
touch their person, they did homage in their presence by performing 
the ceremony of jHEoatniticm, and they could not enter their housea 
without express permisaion. 

The Ilawaiians were not governed by any traditional code of law. 
There existed, however, from time immemorial, certain customary 
regulations, which were oniversaUy recognised as possessing binding 
and obligatory force, and they principally relerrM to the toiuie el 
land, to the riglits of property, to the privileges of pexaonal security, 
and to tlio niles which regulated commercial exchange or barter. In 
districts whi-re irrigation was indispensable for the growth of the 
crops, it was the common usage for the water to be conducted over 
the plantations twice a week ; but during the dry aeaaon the flooding 
of the land was only repeated once a week. No bargain was deemed 
binding, unless the articles were actually exchanged ; but as soon as 
the respective j)artio8 expressed their mutual satisfaction they could 
not witndtuw their consent. ^Vhen mechanics or labourers had 
stipulated to perform a certain work, for which the price agreed upon 
was generally paid in adyanoa, they were bound to comply with the 
contract, otherwise they or those who were responsible for them had 
thfir property seized aivl their plantations plundered. In case of 
murder or assault the iomiiy of the victim or injured party were 
authorised to take such retaliatory measures as they deemed proper. 
But if they considered themselves too weak to avenge the wrong they 
were justified to call on their neighbours to assist them, or to make 
an appeal to tlic governor or even to the king who, however, rarely 
intiicted a severer punisliment than banishment. The crime of theft 
was repressed by the retaliatory measure of allowing the person robbed 
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to undertake a pillaging expedition against the offender who waa not 
permitted to resist ; otherwise the whole distriet would have made 
common cause with the injured potty, and would have enforced the 

act of retributive justice. Li some islands, when a robbery was 
committed against a high chief, the criminal was bound liand and foot, 
and being placed iu an old decayed canoe, he was towed out to sea 



to the king was considered a capital crime. The offender was either 

killed by a blow with a club or a stone, or he was fastened to a tree, 
and by stretching a ropo tightly round his neck he was strangled. 
Among the chiefs of the highest rank adultery was punished by sub- 
jecting the convicted oolprits to deeapitatiaii. If the injnied huahaitd 
was of inferior rank the guilty couple often escaped with their life, 
but they had one or botli eyes phicked out Tlio same punishment 
was inflicted upon those who wautoidy ate bananas or cocoa-nuts at 
the time the tabu prohibited their consumption. Soldiers, who dis- 
oheyed tiie onien w the king, w«re immolated without previous trial, 
and sometimes their fathers and brothers were also sacrificed. When 
the sun or moon was eclipsed all those straggling vagabonds that 
passed too near the marae were killed by the king's soldiers, for it was 
supposed that the more victims that would be slain, the sooner these 
Ittudnaries would shine again in their fnUest light. In ancient timea 
the death penalty was inflicted for the most trifling offences. It was 
a capital crime for .suhjects to dress themselves in the fapa cloak or 
luaro of their superiors, or if they mounted upon the wall enclosing 
the residence of the chief; or touched his tabued mat; or if they 
fsmained standmg while a calabash filled with water destined for 
their inastcr.s itte Was brought into their presence ; or if they re- 
mained stiiiiding while his nnmo was pronounced in a song ; or if 
they walked in the shadow of his liouae with their face painted with 
white clay, or their head ornamented with a flower garland or covered 
with tapa, A man was condemned to death if he cohabited with hli 
wife on tabued daya^ or if he made a noise during the |ierformanee of 
religious ceremonies. A woman was killed if f^ho ate pork, cocoa-nuts 
or lianaiias, or a particular hsh called u/uo, or lobsters, or if she went 
out m a boat on tabu day. 

Justice was administered by the king in person, and by the goTci- 
nors who acted aa his representatives. The district chids adjusted aa 
arbitrators the quarrels and disputes that arose among their own 
people ; but their decision was not final, for au appeal might have 
been taken to the governor or even to the king. The plaintiff and 
defendant were always eon&onted, and no ju<^ent was rendered 
until the statements of both had been heaid and duly considered. 
Tlie law's delays were unknown in the Hawaiian courts of justice; 
every one advocated and defended his own cause, and the redress of 
grievances was prompt and effective. In crimimil cases the trial by 
oideal was often resorted to ; and that called ioai humru or "shaking 
water " was most usually employed. A large calabash or a wooden 
dish filled with water was placed in the centre of a circle, on one side 
of which the accused took hia seat While the priest offered a prayer. 



and turned adrift. 
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the person charged with the crime was ordered to hold his hands with 
the fingen extended over the water, and it was supposed that if the 

party was guilty, the surface of the water would become slightly 
agitated, and to verify the fact the chief or priest watched the result 
of the test with the closest attention. The priests had recourse to an 
ingenious mode of detecting a thief. A fire was kindled- by friction 
into which tiie kernel of a candlc-nut was thrown while an anana or an 
invocation was repeated which terminated in these words : " Kill or 
shoot the fello\v'." * Two more c.indle-nuts were then bnmt and the 
same imprecation was twice pronounced, unless the thief made his ap- 
pearance before the third candle>nut was oonsnmed. The culprit hudly 
ever failed to bring back the stolen proixM-ty, which was restored to the 
owner, and the criminal act was expiated by the payment of a fine of 
four pigs, which were ofTored as a sacrilici), and were eaten by tlie priests. 
If the guilty piirty did not make his appearance, a proclamatioQ was 
made hy the king, making it known tnionghoat the country that a 
certiiin person had been robbed, and that bj an imprecation the 
robber had been doomed to die. From that momrnt the culprit over- 
come by a superstitious feeling of awe pinod away, refused to take 
food, and at lust became the victim of his own credulity. 

The puhcnuas or places of refuge were the most remarkable public 
institution of the Ilawaiians. They were sacred enclosures containing 
templos as well as houses for the priests and the fugitives, and they 
were inviolable sanctuaries where those, who were ])ursued V)y the 
bloody vengeance of their enemies, found safety and protection. The 
two gates were always open for admittance, and he who committed 
liomicide, or violated the regulations of the tabn, or was guilty of 
theft or oven murder found liero an asylum, and no one, under penalty 
of death, dared to enter this sacred precinct with the object of punish- 
ing the criminal who had trampled upon his rights, or had injured or 
insulted him. As soon ajt the fugitive had set his foot within the 
limits of the consecrated ground he presented himself before the 
image of Keaoe, tlie tutelary divinity of the ])Iace, and addressed to it 
a short invocation, giving expression to Ids grateful acknowledgment 
for the divine pmtectiou, which cnabbd him to reach the place m 
safety. During a period of hostilities a white flag was hoisted on a 
tall spear at each extremity of the enclosure which flutteied in tiie 
breeze as the symbol of hope and Rccurity to those who were van- 
quished in the fii,'ht, and fled tliithi r to escape the pursuit of the 
victorious enemy. After tho lapse of a certiiin time, or after the con- 
clusion of peace, the fugitives were dismissed, and they returned 
unmolested to their honu s and families. These enclosures served also 
as places of retreat in time of war to tho aged and to the women and 
childr*>n who awaited here, in perfect security, the issue of the 
conllict. 

The Hawaiians, like the rest of the Oceanians, were well acquainted 
with the legal sanction of the tabu,' which served as the most effective 



3 Tho tiibu U here cuUed kaOu for I aud k are iukTobanjj^eablv lett«ra. 
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expedient to enfoico the civil as well as the religious laws. It was a 
qoasi-religious instttotion, ho.% il fonned no part of the iQiligion of tihe 
oonntry. By its mock-solemnity it imposed upon the vulgar, and 

cansed proliibitoiy roLTulations to be rcspocted, and it served as a 
protecting panopl}'^ to jKTsons as wull as to property. Its inherent 
force of action was supported by superstition, which was wide-spread 
and deep^eated, and it was inveeted with a mystic sanctity which was 
traced hack to the gods, wlio were supposed to avenge any contraven- 
tion of the obligation it imposed. The kings and the highest chiefs 
supportod their rank and dignity by declaring themselves tabu or 
FacreJ, fur they pretended that they were entirely dibtiuct from, and 
far exalted ahove, those who wove noa or common. The temples weia 
called tpahi kdbu or sacred places, which none bnt divinely commis- 
sioned priests could apjiroach, for here the images of the gods were 
enshrined, which were ordinarily concealed from the familiar gaze of 
the vulgar. Hot only the person of the king and hib family and Ihut 
of the priests were protected hy the tabn, hut every spedes of pro- 
perty belonging to them, or attached to the temples were considered 
as consecrated by this 8upe!T?tittous mysticism. For reasons of an 
economical order certain fruits and fish were sometimes made tabu 
fur a limited period of tim& Certain political exigencies made it 
at times necesaaiy to make whole districts and even whole islands 
tabu, so that no one was permitted to approach them either by land 
or by sea. Tlie common tabu only f '^iiired Iho men to refrain 
from the extircise of their usual avocations, and to be present at the 
heiau or temple when the priests addressed the morning and evening 
invocations to the gods. Bat when a season of strict tabu was pro> 
daimed the lights and fires on all the islands were extingnished, no 
c<anoe was allowed to be launched, no person was pormilted to bathe ; 
and witii the exception of those who were engaged in the temple 
service, no one could show himself oat doors ; the dogs were to be 
kept from barking, the pigs from grunting and the codu from crow- 
ing, and to effect this mutism of the domestic animals the mouths of 
dogs and pigs were tie*l up, and cocks were placed under a calabash 
or they had their eyes covered with a piece of cloth. As all food 
tonched by the chiefs and the priests was so sacred as to become nse- 
lesB^ they had to be fed by their attendants* The period of time, 
during which the regulations of the tabu were to be enforced, varie<l 
according to the object to be accomplished or the occasion which 
caused it to be established.* The tabu was proclaimed by the priests 
acting under the authority of the ruling chief who ajt^xnntcd police 
officers called fciawmkuy whose business it was to see to it tliat the 
tabu was strictly observed, and a breach of the prohibitory law was 
rigorously punished with death. The criminals Vveing oilered uj) as a 
sacritice were strangled, burnt, or des|)atched with a club or stone 



> Tradition sUtes ibat in the days of Umi there was a tabu kept thirty 7<>ars, 
dttling which the men were not aUowc»l to trim their bearda : and subsequently there 
was ooe kept five years. Before the reign of Tamehamehs forty days was the UHual 
TK>ri. .1. an.l (iuriiig hi» rci.-n ten nr five dkja And MMBSitineS OOljf ODS dsj. ElUi* 

I'ulyuvsiau iicavarchcs, vul. iv. p. 385. 
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within the precincts of tlic luiau. Generally when a tabu was pro- 
claimed tlio public herald went in the eveninti: from house to house, 
requiring lim lights to bu bXliiiguii>heU, " the path of the sea to be 
left open for the king, and the inland paths to be left free for the 
gods." Mostly, however, the people were informed beforehand that 
the tabu was to be imposed on a cert^iin day, and an opportunity was 
thus given them to prepare themselves fur the restrictive measures it 
ordained. SomelimeB the tabu of places and things was indicated by 
certain marks well known called tswu^wwu A pole with a bunch of 
bamboo leaves, or a piece of white tapa tied to it was set up among 
the rocks on the coast to announce that the fish of that particular 
locality were tabued. The fruit uf a tree was tabued by tying a cocoa- 
nut leaf to it«i trunk. The hogs that were otferud up to the god^, had 
a piece of cinet braid passed through a perforation in one of their eats. 

Tamehamea, who died in 1819, united all the islands under his 
authority, and established his dynasty upon a solid basis. He rejju- 
lated the mode of collecting taxed, attracted foreign slapping to the 
port of Honolulu, created a militia, constructed a fleet, and introduced 
many arts of modem civilisation. At the does of his reign Chiiati- 
■nity begciu to diffuse itself. The modem Hawaiians live under a 
quasi constitutional government framed after the English modeL The 
power of tlie king is limited by a legislative council composed of a 
House of Nobles and a House of Deputies. The ministers govern in 
tiie name of the king, and the administration of the government is 
confided to regularly appointed ofHcera The islands are placed under 
the supreme control of j^vemors chosen from the great chiefs who 
are responsible for their administration to the central government 
They are assisted by subordinate functionaries, who regulate the local 
affairs of the disteiets. Justice is administered by courts regularly 
organised, and an appeal lies from all inferior tribunals to the Supreme 
Court, which is presided over by a chief justice who is assisted by 
two associate judges holding commissions for life.^ The kmg uomi> 
nates his own suecenor dunng his lifetime^* who must be confirmed 
by the nobles ; but if the king fails to make the nominatimi the privi- 
lege of electing the new sovereign devolves upon the parliament The 
revenues of the government for the year 1 878-1 879 amounted to 
i>7<^3)73^ dollars and the expenditures to 1,495,697 dollars. The 
aggregate of the public debt of the islands is 388,900 doUan. The 
revenues are principally derived from custom duties and direct tazsi- 
tion. A property tax is levied of one and a half per cent. ; and a 
poll tax of one dollar, and a school tax of two dollars is also collected. 

The Hawaiians were frequently engaged in plundering expeditions 
and bloody watfare^ The laiger islands were generally governed hy 
independent chiefs who were able to muster a conadeiable military 



^ Nearly all the mioisters niul judges of the hic;her courts nre AmttloillSJ sad 
th« whole groujp ii rirtually under the protection of the Americnn flag. 

* TIm reigning king Kahikaua, haviug no children, has appoiBtcil his siHter Lilino* 
kalani as his successor. This princess is married to CoL John O. Domiois an English- 
man by birth, who is commander-in-chief of the army. So that in course of time 
the royal taaaj will be of an unlgMnate etoak; 
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force; and instigated by ambition, by the desire of conquest, by 
public or private inteMst^ or by the daty imposed vpon th^ dE 
redreniDg an injury or avenging a ivrong, they appealed to ilic forco 
of arms, and waged a fratricidal and sangxiinary war ag-.iinst neigh- 
bouring islands or contiguous districts. Before war was declared tha 
hoe-kiro or diviners were consulted who, after having killed a hog or 
a fowl and having oflTeied up an invocation, oaiehilly ivatched the 
manner in which the victim expired, and inspected the entrails, the 
spleen and other viscera to ascertain from thoir appearance tho will of 
the gods. As they slept in the temple their ilreams or visions were 
considered revelations communicated to them by the divine powers, 
and aocoiding to this oracular oommnnication tlie projected enterprise 
was either prosecuted or abandoned. Sometimes the (question of peace 
or war was discussed in a council composed of Dp cliii f and warriors, 
and if war was detertuincd upon tlio kini,' and chiel.-^ together with 
the prietjtci lixed the time uud place when uud \sheru it should be 

commenced, and decided upon the plan of opeiatioa In the mean- 
time war messengers (runajxif) ' were sent out into the districts and 
villages to order the dependents and tenants of the chiefs to hold 
themselves in readiness, and proceed to tho appointed rendezvous 
properly armed and provided with candle-nuts to serve as torchlights, 
with calabashes to be used as water vessels, and dried fish and other 
portable provisions to supply them with their daily subsistence. When 
a levy en waw was to be m ide a ^^p^cial officer called tuahaua was 
sent round, whoso duty it whs to summon personally every individual 
capable of bearing arms without distinction of rank or class. If the 
dsoiger was great and the filling up of the mnke was urgent, tlie ttmoii^ 
another recruiting officer was despatched, and if he found any able* 
bodied man lingering behind or shirking his duty as a warrior, he cut 
or slit his ear, tied a rope round his body, and in this disgraceful 
manner he was conducted to the camp, marked as he was with the 
badge of cowardice, which was so infamous that it was extremely rare 
for any one to be guilty of delinquency. The most famous warriors 
were frequently accompanied by their wives when they marched to 
the battieheld. With aifectionate devotion and with undaunted 
ooniage they advanced side by aide with their husbands, bearing a 
small calahash filled with water in one hand and a spear, a javelin or 
a stone in the other ; and they thus exposed themselves to all the 
dangers of the light, and hardly ever survived their husl)ands if killed 
in the fray. The forces enrolled under tho leadership of a local chief 
proceeded to the general encampment, and their arrival as wdl as 
their number was reported to the king. The most broken, uneven 
and rugged ground was selected for the camp contiguous to a clear 
open space. iS'^irif t imes it was situated on the banks of a river, or at 
tho entrance of a deep ravine as a protection against the sudden attack 
of the enemy. AU the approaches were guaided by sentinels who 



' The«e menengers of wsir weru sonietime« called rer^ aigntfyitig to fly, for they 
■otntrtitnen travelled at u lutiuiug piico, uud in CAsei of emergency are rt ported to 
bnve ^'oiic luutid thu island of Hawaii in tight ur nine day t, a distaOM e^fl^idillf 
three htmdred oules. EUia' FolyDCuan B«seuxhea, vol. iv. p. 15a. 
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were constantly on the alert, and sounded the alarm wlien tiiey were 
threatened with an attack. Each division of the army occupied sepa- 
rate quarters. Rmall htits {harepais) were erected of cocoa-nut leaves 
or of the leafy boughs of the ti plant around the central cabin of the 
cMef for the accommodaiion of the wocxioie. Or a large buUdiog 
called auoro was cun^^tructed of the same tnaterials, which was ocott' 
pied both b}' tb(! chief iiiul lii.s followers. To protect their wives and 
children from the Budden surprise of an enemy, they had natural or 
artificial fortresses called pari or pakaua^ which also served as secure 
places of letteat if the fortune of war was unfaTonsable to them. 
They were generally built on lofty eminences difficult of ascent, and 
they were sometimes rendered inaccessible by walHn<? up the avenues, 
by wliich they could be approached. More frequently, however, tlitjy 
were simply extensive enclosures containing a cavern and a spring, 
and other available means of seeurtty surrounded by a stone widl 
composed of huge lava blocks fitted to each other without cement, 
rising to the hci^'ht of eighteen feet, and being sometimes nearly 
twenty feet thick, where the warriors found a safe foothold to hurl 
stones from their slings, or to repel the assailants wi<li dubs and 
spears ; or they rolled large stones or heavy roeks» previously collected 
for this purpose, upon the heads of the advancing enemy. Tliey soiue- 
timcs fought naval battles, in whicli fleets of a hundred war canoes 
were engaged on each side ; but these encounters were very rare on 
account of the roughness of the sea. 

Their armies were mardialled in battle array in regular order. 
When they fought in an open plain the troops were divided into a 
centre and two wings, and their line was curved in the form of a cres- 
cent. The sliugers and those that threw the javelins were distributed 
through the whole body of the army ; and they formed, as it were, the 
skirmishers to provoke the enemy to a fight at a distance. Each chief 
led his own men to battle, hut ho was liimsclf subordinate to the com- 
mander-in-chief whoso orders and directions he was obliged to obey. 
The king generally commanded in person, and he always took his 
station in the centre. But it occasionally happened that an inferior 
chief, who had acquired great reputation for indomitable bravery and 
military sicill, was invested with tlie supreme command. Before the 
actual contlict took place the diviners slew the usual victims, observed 
the piissage of clouds over the face of the sun, noticed the appearance 
of the rainbow, inspected the entrails of the sacrifice, and if the 
omens were propitious the chief war god was placed in front of the 
army near the per?on of the kin?. Tlie priests then addressed their 
prayen? to tin; gods ur<^'ing them as n signal manifestation of their 
power to grant a glurious victory to their devout worshippers, and 
thus show themselves superior to the gods of their enemies ; prouusing 
that in case of success hctacombs of victims would be sacrificed in 
their honour as an acknowledgment of their gracious favour. Tlie 
national Mar god was cairted by a ]»riest. elevated above the ranks, 
like a war standard near liie cummander-in-chief, as the army iwlvanced 
to the field of battle, and each chief was accompanied by his local 
war god to serve as tutelary protector when engsged in the hottest of 
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the fight. The engagement commenced with wiM shouts and defiant 
boasts. The first warrior that fell on the field of battle on either side 
was called ercliua. The victorious hero frequeully trampled the 
expiring body of the slain tinder his feet ; with en air of contemptuous 
enogance he dedicated its spirit to his gods, and cuttin i,' or tearing off a 
bunch of hair from the top of the forehead, ho shouted out in waving 
it high up in the air: "/teo/to/" — "a frontlet!" — and this shout 
of triumph was repeated through all the ranks to which the victorious 
champion belonged. The fallen varrior, having been despoiled of his 
ornaments, the heanaot body of the slain wasdfagged into the pre- 
sence of the king or the priest who, after having made a short address, 
consecrated the victim as the tirst oifering, whicli was called urukvko, 
" increasing blood," to the tutelary god. The second warrior slain 
eaDed tndlui'WU, **faee of water," and the third designated as heruO' 
<mit " sand-dug," were equally set apart as sacrificial victims. The 
rotited army fled in wild confusion, and all endeavonred to save 
themselves by taking refuge in the paliu tabu or tlie jmhonuOt or they 
retreated to Uieir pari or fortresses ; and if these places wore too far 
distant to be reached, or if the road was intercepted by the enemy 
they retired to the mountains, whither the victorious party followed 
them in pursuit seeking out their hiding-places for weeks and months 
afterwards. When they fell into the hands of the pursuers they were 
either cmdly massacred on the spot, or they were made prisoners and 
were led into the presence of the king and chiefs, where they pros- 
trated themselves exclaiming : " To die perhaps " — " To live per- 
haps " — *' l^pwanls the face, or downwards the face." * If the king 
responded by saying : " Upwards the face," the captive was permitted 
to uve in order to be made a slave, or to be offered up as a sacrifice 
on some solemn occasion. V.ut if the king remained silent, or if he 
said ** Downward the fai c," whicli was e<iuivaleiit to a sentence of 
death, the victim wa-s either ili'.^patclied on the spot; or lie was led 
away to be slain at the pleasure and convenience of the captor. If a 
famoue chief was captured, he was frequently spared, and he had tiie 
privilege gnnted to him of returning to his people. If the flying 
warrior succeeded in reaching the king's presence witliout being taken 
prisoner he prostrated himself and begged for clemency, and if the 
king recognised him as he spoke, he had the option of becoming one of 
the followere of the sovereign, or of returning to his own home; and 
having come under the tnora or shade of the royal master he was 
perfectly safe, and no one would molest liini. The victors generally 
buried their own dead; but the bodies of the vantniished cin'!ity were 
left exposed ou the field of battle to be devoured by dogs and hogs, 
or to disappear by slow decay. The bones were collected in a heap^ 
and a pile of stones was elected over them as a monument of triumph 
and victory. The lands of tin' conquered country became hrtopahora 
or forfeited, and tht^y were divided out among the victorinus chiefs 
and warriors who were invested with the rights of absolute ownership. 
The wives and children of the vanquished were frequently reduced to 
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slavery, and they '^ivcre considered as being attached to the soil of the 
newly acquired land, which thejf wero botmd to coltivate for the use 
aud benefit of their masters.' 

It happened sometimes that there were gieat losses on both sides^ 
and being a drawn battle, neither party ooold chum the victory. 
Ambassadors were sent by the party wishing for peace, wlio, in token 
of their friendly intentions, carried a young plantain trep ■vvl a green 
branch of tiie H plant, aud they were coniniissioned to uiaice pro|>usal3 
for the cessation of hostilitieR. If the terms proposed were aecepted 
the cliief reprosentatiTes of the two belligerent parties proceeded to 
the hfiiau, where, in confirmation of the treaty, a pig was slain, and 
its blood liaving been caught in a vessel, was poured on the ground, 
while the leading chiefs wore a wreath of the sweel-tieunted matW, 
which they deposited in the temple. The oonclnsion of peace was 
celebrated by feasting, dancing and the usual public games. Tliu 
warriors separated and rotired to their lands, and the king's heralds 
were sent round announcing the happy event by crying aloud ; Ua 
pan ka kaua ; *' ended is the war." 

The weapons of the Hawatians were all of the primitive type. The 
pololu or spear was from sixtem to twenty feet lon^ and was made 
entirely of hard wood sharply pointed at the npper end. The she or 
javelin, which was of hard red kauim wood, did not exceed six feet 
in length and was pointed and barbed. A kind of halbert called rau 
porau, which was used for thrusting, as well as striking, was eight or 
nine feet long, and answered the purpose both of a club and a spear. 
The pahoa or dagger, which was from one and a half to two feet lon^ 
was often pointed at both ends and was attached to the wrist by a 
string tied round the handle. The sling, which they handled with 
great dexterity, was of plaited human hair, or of the fibre of the coeoa* 
nut husk. The stones used were generally waterwashed, round pieces 
of lava found in the bed of streams or near the sea h<'?^''h. They 
also had bows and arrows, but they were never employed for war 
purposes. 

'She wairiois, when engaged in battle, stripped themselves of all 
their clothing except their maro or belt, and some entwined their head 
with a piece of fapa called ahupoonui. The chiefs frequently wore 
their war cloaks, which reached to the knees and even to the ankles ^ 
and their head was ooTeied with a helmet which was generally of 
close wickervvork highly ornamented at the top. A helmet called 
maehuiriy which was worn by the higher chief?, was in form of 
Grecian typo terminating in a towering crest and tiiickly studded with 
the red and yellow feathei-s of a small mountain perroquet The war 
cloak of the king was made entirely of yellow feathers, for yellow was 
the royal colour, which no jMjrson was allowed to use unmixed. Ihe 
feather cloaks of the chiefs were distinguished by rhomboidal figures 
of red and yellow disposed in alternate lines, occasionally intermingled 
with a stripe of dark purple or glossy black. Tippets of featherwork 
were worn by inferior chiefe and wairiors of distinction, whose rank 
did not entitle them to array themseWes in cloaks. 

Under the reign of Tamehamea cannon, guns and swords were 
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introducod, which made their wars much more bloody, and conridei^ 

ably changed their tactics and system of warfare. 

The religion of the llawaiiaus had a positive character, and had to 
aome extent a systematic dogmatism for its basis. It was essentially 
like tbat of all other Oceanians a mixed system of nature and heio 
worship ; and the atuas, here called akims, or divine powers, were 
endowed witli tlie attribute of omnipresence, and possessed the faculty 
of dispensing good or evil unto mankind according to the deserts of 
the individuaL They were personified in repres^tative images, or by 
living animals, which were supposed to be animated or dkected in 
their action by their indwelling spirit. They were ranked in hier- 
archical onler, and the inferior or tutelary divinities were .subordinate 
to the more powerful supreme gods. The ghostly self of kings and of 
famons chiefs was also deified, but its divine power was only of a 
secondary order. They equally recognised the existence of purely 
demoniac agencies in nature, who were supposed to be prompted by 
tlieir inherent force of action to injure and destroy the race of men, 
and whose anger could only be appeased by the magic art of conjura- 
tion and exorcism practised by the priests. Esch island and eadi 
chief had his own tutelary gods. The three principal gods recogmsed 
on all the islands as supreme divinities were Kane or Tane, Okn- 
kapao and Lono ; all three hero divinities of ancient date. Kane was 
called the lord of night {po lani) ; he was the lord, the father (o lani 
makma) ; and at a later period, after they had come in contact with 
Europeans and had been instructed by the missionaries, he was styled 
the master worker, tlie creator of mankind, who brought forth tlie 
first man and the first woman ; who, though brother and lister, 
dwelled together in marriage and thus propagated the human s^tecius. 
Though he was considered to be the god of death and the ruler of the 
deep^ yet it is jireteuded that he was also the sun god.^ I.ono was 
also a god of niglit. He controlled the Ldements, he was the Lono of 
thunder, of liglitnint^, and of heavy rain ; his divine fiv r> was terrible 
and his eye was redlless.^ Okukapao was associated with K.ane and 
Lono while they were dwelling together on the waters and brought 
forth the sky and the earth. Dioha was the demon god who stood on 
the land, who caught tlio tahu cliiefs of Kane, KuhOBUa and his 
sister wife Polo liaiuu, tiie first j»air of liumaii kind.^ 

Bt!i>ides these mythological divinities ui aiicieui date, but liuusformed 



* This ii evtii attoniptwl t<i Le ]>rove<l by fur-fctcheil jtliili.]t>),'icul liiialoj^ios with 
Sanscrit, Latio and Gre«k words, Imt if Latin V( i lml aiiulogii s toulil pr^vf an) thiag 
Kane was aliio tha dog R>Hl, for tb« worth Kane and cani* are closeljr allied, if net 
in Mnte at least in •Uiti i .itiun. 

* The nativoit supposed that Captain Cook WM their old god Lono rvtumed to 
▼Udt them. Thej {)aid him diviue honoan whioh he must have well understood. 
A yuuijg chief wxh killtil by u shot from one of the ships, while passing in l.itt canoo. 
There was a gitat uproar amoDs the people ; when they saw their king aixjut sttppiiig 
into the bout with Captain Cook an old warrior said : *' I do not believe he is a god, 
i will ptiek him with mj mmx Mid if he eiies out I shall know he is net." He 
■troek nim in the beelK. Oook uttered » err ; the chief gave another thraat, ud 
the great navigator j^roved to bo mortal. Juad's nonoluUi, ]>. 43. 

' This demon god is probitblv of ancient origin, as he is intended to represent 
the Mipent, who in Bdeu Mdneed the molber of mukuad. See in^ujth, p. a6i. 
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and spiritualised by the aid of niis-^ionary teachings, the IlawaiiaiiS 
paid divinu worship to hero-gods that were represented by images 
and were honoured with eaerificial yiciima The mort ancient god of 
Maui ^' 1 Keoroova, v. Vi p wooden image was arrayed in folds of the 
finest red tapa, its licad and neck were of exquisitely woven l)ask(>t-wi u k 
closely overlaid witli reil feather?, so nicoly arranged as to represent 
birds' skin. The head-dress waii a native helmet, to the top of which 
were appended treasea of human hair, which fell down upon ita 
ahoulders. Its face was marked by distorted features with its mouth 
immeasnrably large and extended. It was placed on the left side of 
the inner apartment of the temple dedicated to its worship. All 
kinds of offerings were laid upon its altars; but hogs were most 
aeeeptaUe, and &ey were often brought alive into the presence of tbe 
Image carried in the arms of the priests, who addressed the god, by 
aaying : "Here is an offering presented to you by one of yonr kaku 
(devotees)." The tabu mark of cinet was passed through the ears of 
the animals^ and they were permitted to run at laige, and no one 
wonld dare to interfere with them or molest theln. Tain or Kukairi 
moku was the war god of Taniehameha. This [wwerful god was 
represented by a large wooden imago crowned witli a helmet and 
covered with red feathers. It was asserted that this god was fro- 
quently seen in the evening in the form of a Inminous spark or trail 
of light hovering about the avennes of the temple dedicated to his 
service. Tiha, a female divinity, was held in high estimation by the 
people of Maui ; and Raeapua and Kane-apao were worshipped by 
the iishermea of the island of Eanai under the form of carved stone 
images, and tiiey were supposed to preside over the sea. The people 
of Morokal ascribed divine powers to a shark called Mooarii (king of 
lizards or alligators), and wur.sliipped it as a marine deity in temples 
erected on points of land projecting some distance into the sea. The 
first fish of the season caught by the fishermen was always dedicated 
to him aa an offering. Their gods of the elements controlled the 
storms and winda, and when they were threatened by some danger at 
sea they addressed particular prayers to them called paro, or tlioy 
made vows in honour of their gods; and if they reached the land ia 
safety they never failed to i-eimir to the temple and redeem their 
plighted faith, which was considered to be one of the most sacred 
duties. Karaipahoa, who was also worshipped at ^lorokal, waa 
rejiresented in the form of a curiously carved wooden image, whoso 
head was decked out with human liair ; its disj>ro]->ortiouately largo 
mouth was set with rows of sharks' teeth ; its arms were extended 
and its fingers were spread ont The wood, of which the image waa 
cut, was re|>orted to liavo been so poisonous that if a piece was clipped 
off and steeped in a dish of water, the daring mortal who would have 
partaken of the infusion would liave died within twenty-four hours.^ 
On tins account this deity wfis much dreaded, and it was supposed 
that all those who died of poison were slain by him. P^l^, the goddess 
of volcanoes waa much feared. She was the tutelary deity of jibwaii. 



^ Se« myth, infra, p. a66. 
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Kiranea was the placo of her aboJe, and the northern peak of the 
volcano called Olii'i^ tclani was tlio corner of her house. " From the 
land beyond the sky in former time she came." Behind her ni arched 
Eamohoalii the god of pestilential Yapovra ; Kenakepo, the god of 
fiery eniptioDi^ and Kanokckili, the god of thunder. Earthquakes 
and volcanic fires were regarded as manifestations of her displeasure, 
and ofTeriiif^'s and sacrifices were made to appease her anger. Her 
priestess Lnjlieved that their body was the tabernacle for the indwell- 
ing of the goildess, and that they were thus enabled to cure the flick 
and Twtore them to health. One of the inspired deyotees of this 
divinity was heard to exclaim : " P^l^ ! I fihall never die ! and when 
those who follow me die, and a part of their bones bo taken to 
Kirauea they will live in me with the bright lire there." " Formerly 
we did overflow some of the lan^ but they were only the lands of 
those who were lehelUous or weie very wieked people. Now ve 
abide quietly in Kirauea." ^ Uri was the principal god of Borcereis ; 
but each tribe and even each district had its own tiitelarv patron of 
the ma;j:io art In some localities tlioy paid divine a<loratioii to 
diifereiit auimals, such as lizards, owls and ruts. Trees, birds, hogs, 
and OTsn fishes were objects of TenenitioiL If the Ohio tree (Metro- 
tideroB pciymorpha) or the bread-fruit tree was honoured with divine 
reverence by the j)eople of some toT^-nship or district it became at 
once a sacrod object ; and no part of it could be uaed for profane 
purposes. 

The Hawaiian sanctoioies or htiam, also called mara^^ where the 

images of the gods weie kept, and where the devout worshippers pre- 

Bented their oflferiri!:;s, were enclosures of considerable extent, wliich 
contained the dwellings of the priests ; and here tho kings and hiuh 
chiefs were buried. The largest temple was that built by Tamehameha 
in honoor of his tutelary war ^'od. It stood on an eminence and was 
in the form of an irregular ] i dlelogram two hundred and twenty- 
four feet long and a hnndred ft-et wide. Its walls were of stone 
nicely fitted witliout cement, which rose to the height of twenty feet 
at both ends and at the side next to the mountain ; they wore twelve 
feet thidc at the base, but gradually narrowed upwards presenting on 
the top a smooth leird surface six feet wide. The top was sometimes 
surmounted by a wooden railin^;, on which were fixed the skulls of tho 
captives that were sacrificed at the death of some great chief. The 
walla on tho side of the sea were only seven or eight feet high and 
their width was reduced in proportion. A narrow passage between 
two walls formed the entrance to the enclosure. Within the enclosed 
precinct were two terraces, one of which was paved with f t. smooth 
stones. At the south end wa<«, so to pay, the inner court wh^ ro the 
image of the war god was set up surrounded by tlie inferior gods. In 
the centre of this holy of holies stood the ana which was a hollow 
obelisk of wickerwork four or five feet square at the bottom, that 



1 Sm mjth, infra, p. 265. 

* Mona » moat eommoDly th« name giren to ib«M W Ml o Mm ^ Iml tt marvt turn 
been u.lupteil for tlic ntlier OceniMt mticw it lu* bwn pwerrdd hut tvr the aak« 

of uaiConmty of orthograplijr. 
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served as omeular shzine to the priestly augur whea he was eonsolted 
by the king about the ezpediency of war or the ODndasion of peace. 

In the foreground near the entrance to the inner court was the 7\-rc or 
aitar supporteil by a pillar, on which sacrifices were offered up. In 
the centre of the terrace stood the sacred house of the king, where he 
resided dnring a season of strict taba. The ii<^ end <3 the sane* 
tnaxy was occupied by houses, which were used as dwelling hy the 
priests. The habitations of the officiating priests were, however, 
sometimes outside of the enclosure round some water basin embowered 
in a grove of cocoa-nut trees. As these sacred enclosures were not 
only places oonseemted to the gods, but veie also used as family 
cemeteries, each chief had his own mafos* where his tatelary gods 
were set up, and where his ashes were to repose* 

The Hawaiian priesthood possessed much power and influence, and 
they were highly venerated and respected. The high priest, who 
exercised jurisdiction over the whole people, including even the king, 
could of his own accord establish and piodaim the tabu. H« con- 
sulted Ihe entrails of victlniB, presided over the consecration of the 
maraes, directed the proper disposition of the dead, or ordered them 
to be expoBcd to the voracity of doc^s and binls. The priests and 
half priests exercised iufenur iimctionij, but their orders wuru eiiualiy 
obeyed. 

Their mode of worship was la&er ceremonial in form, and presented 
nothing that might have been considered as real adoration of any of 
the divine powers. Their prayers {anan<i) were mystic formulas in- 
vested with traditional sanctity and were learned by rote j or they 
were invocations to secure divine protection promising suitable offer- 
ings to the god in return for favours granted. Thnr most sacred 
offerings were human "victims, -whicli were sacrificed on all important 
occa.sions ; but captives or criminals were generall3' selected for this 
purpose. Hogs formed a valuable offering ; and tupa^ mats, cocoa- 
nuts, sweet potatoes and plantains were no less acceptable. Human 
sacrifices were considered the only suitable offering when a warlike 
expedition of importance was to In; undertaken, or wlien there was 
imminent danger of being invaded by an enemy ; and p»risoners of 
war were most frequently chosen as sacrihcial victims, though some* 
times those who had violated the tabu or had made themselvea ob- 
noxious to the chief, were reserved for immolation. The victim was 
either slain with the club without previous notice, or lie was bound 
and taken alive to the fieiauy stripped of every article of clothing, and 
was despatched in the outer court ; after which the body was placed 
upon the altar, with the face downward, in front of the image of the 
war god, to whom it was presented by the priest with an appropriate 
prayer. The number of victims varied from two to twenty according 
to circumstances, to which several hogs were sometimes added ; and 
all were piled up in a large heap, and were left to rot and putrify 



1 If a pridtt desired to build a temple ho addressed himself io tbe chief who gava 
mim t0 the people to construct it, and they rendered this gratnlurai lervioe until 
tba darnetttn wee completeiL See Bemy, Histoin^ p^ i6x. * 
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together. Tho worskippers of sliuik^ oITcrcd as sacriUce to tliis marine 
god their dead-bom infuiie, which they laid upon a mat pbeing by 
the side of them two taro roots, a kava root and tr piece of sugar-cane ; 
and after reciting a prayer they threw the whole into the sea. They 
supposed that tho (h^parted spirit of the child was transferred by trans- 
migration into the body of the monster divinity, and from that moment 
any member of the fiiuuily thAt wotdd be exposed to its attack, could 
not fail to be spared. Tha priests devoted to the service of this deity 
rubbed tlioir bodies every morning and evening with salt water, covered 
themsclvca with red (a pa, uttered piercing cries and made fantastic 
leaps in the enclosure of the temple. They protended to be able to 
impart to ^ benaved priients the eonsoliiig infonoation at what 
moment the diild, thrown into the water, had beenderouied, and had 
thus Leon converted into the god. 

The lluwaiians celobrat-ed four religious festivals during each moon. 
The solemn ceremonial of the new moon lasted two days and three 
nights, and the other three festiTals one day and two nights, During 
the continuance of the solemn exetdses a strict tabu was observed ; 
all the participants in the ceremony were prohibited from speaking to 
a woman under penalty of death ; no one was allowed to sail about in 
a canoe, or to fish, or to manufacture bark cloth, or indulge in any kind 
of amasemenii During this period the chiefs passed their tiioe in 
religious meditation in a house specially constructed lor this purpose 
in the heiaUf where they slept and took their meals. If thoy entered 
any other house it became useless and was bound to be burnt ; if tlicy 
touched a woman she was immediately put to death j if they came in 
contact with a man he was compelled to remain confined in the sacred 
endosore until the dose of the feetiTaL They could, however, leave 
the temple area to take a walk, but they were accompanied by flagr 
bearers to warn the people to keep at a distance. The new year's 
festival (macahcitc) was celebrated during a {»eriod of a wliolc lunar 
month. It waa a time of joy and merriment and tho days were prin- 
cipally passed in amusements and diversions. Tho priests as well as 
this chiefs were relieved of all religious duties; all warlike operations 
were interrupted, and the people had tho privilege of entering tho 
mara!' to pay their devotions to tho national divinities. A priest 
earned liirough all parts of tho islands the imago of the god Kehoo- 
aroha, for the purpose of collecting the tribute due to the chielB, and 
the right was conferred upon him of appropriating all he could seise 
with his left hand ; and if he took hold of a man he was bound to 
assist him to transport to tho temple the dogs, hogs and provisions he 
had captured. The king took up his abode in the niarcui during tho 
whole period, but before the privilege was granted him to enter it, he 
was r»ljlige<l to stand still while three javelins were darted at him. 
The hrst that was liurlod he was required to catchwith his hands, and 
with this he waixled oil' the other two. 

Anaana or sorcery was believed by the Hawaiians to be a mystic 
art, in whidi a class of priests and others were dolled for the purpose 
of inflicting ii^uries upon otherSi causing diseases, and destroying life. 
This senseless superstition was so wide-spread and universal that vio- 
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le&ce was considered the priacipal cause of death, and it was supposed 
that all others weie deBtroycd })y the malidous agency of aonia unpfo- 
pitious deity, by poiaoo or the wicked machinations of the aoicerer. 

Owing to this pernicions hehef the man of the mystic art acquired 
great iulluence among the lower and middle classes, and in cases of 
dangerous maladies those who could spare a hog or fowl for sacrifice, 
and had a piece of tapa at their diaposal for a fee, always inyoked the 
aid of tiie sorcerer who ]>crfoiiiied various ceremonial formalities to 
impose upon his dupes. The most nsiml performance in this line was 
called Icuni ahi or "broiling Ih-o," which had for its olijf^ci to discover 
the mischievous wretch by whose incantations the disorder was pro- 
duced. The house, in which the mystic ceremonies were performed, 
was tabued, and none bat the members of the family were permitted 
to be present, The priestly magician killed one of the dogs or hogs 
presented to him by strangling, and cut off the head of one of the 
fowls ; at the same time he muttered his mystic invocations, which 
he addressed to his patron divinity. The sacrificial animals were then 
cut open, and after having been disembowelled they were laid upon 
heated stones, and while the flesh was broiling the sorceier kept his 
eye upon it, uttering appropriate incantations. A smftU portion of 
the broiled meat was eaten by tlio jniest, the rest was left to bo con- 
sumed a holocaust The holy muu then retired to sleep, and if his 
invocations had the desired effect the cause of the suffering of the 
patient was revealed to him in a dream, and on awaking he immedi- 
ately informed the sick man of tlie nature of the revelations and the 
uitiiuale result of the malady. (Hlier ollerings were made to the god 
with the prayer addressed to him that hi^i auger might be appeased, 
that he might remove the disease and restore the patient to health ; 
or that the wicked enchanter, who had bfought about the illness, 
niiglit become afflicted with the same disease as a punishment for liia 
crime. But the medical practitioners had often recourse to natural 
means in the cure of diseases. Bathing was deemed to be a specific 
in aU ailments. 11 the patient was too weak to be carried to tiie sea 
he was washed at home with salt water. The oil extracted from the 
candle-nut was used as a purgative, and a black mineral substance 
reduced to powder wa.s cmploycil as an emetic. 

The Ilawaiians have long since b^en converted to Christianity; the 
Bible has been translated in the vernacular language and their spiritual 
welfare is faithfully attended to, not o\\\\ by white missionaries, but 
by native preachers and priests. The majority of the jiopulation profess 
Protestantism, but the Catholics have churches on all the islands. 
Schools are connected with all the church establishments, and the 
diildren are not only taught to read and write but to sing religious 
h3rmn8. 

Idolatry was abolished as a stroke of policy by the young king 
Kihoribo in the year 1819, even before the arrival of the missionaries, 
and at the same time the restrictions of the tabu were disregarded and 
fell into entire disuse. This was accomplished, not without the armed 
opposition of some powerful chiefs who were^ however, defeated, and 
Rohiiibo was prochumed the sole sovereign riider of all the Hawaiian 
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ulands. Through the agency oi the uiissionanM, who were not only, 
tolMsted but protected, the conTtnioii of the lutivei was effiaeted 
without oppodiicn, and the Hawaiiana are no^y a Bible-reading and 
chnrch-going people. The churches are maintained by voluntary con- 
tributions, which are very liberal ; and some of the native cougregations 
ore sufficiently rich to contribute annually a compoiatively kxge amount 
to foreign missions. 

The Hawaiians hare munerous mythieal aad legendaiy tiaditiona^ 
Tmt matiy of them an of tecent composition, and most of them have 
been remodelled since the introduction of Christianity. Kane, Oku- 
kapao and the Great Lono, who dwelled on the waters, brought forth 
the sky {lani) and the earth {lutnua) ; and quickened, increasing and 
moving they weie laiaed up into oontinente (moku^) and diy land. 
" The great ocean of Kane, the seas dotted with islands ; the waters 
filled with various-sized fishes, with sharks, whales and the sea monster 
Lihiinaiiu."^ There were also the rows of stars of Kane ; tlie stars in 
the firmament, that have been fastened up ou the isuriucc of the sky 
of Kane; **tlie moving atan, the little and large innumerable;* the 
ted ataia ol Kane." '* 0 infinite space ! The great moon of Kane ; 
the great sun of Kane, moving, floatin^^, set moving about in the great 
space of Kane !" *' Tlie earth that Kano set in motion, moving are 
tae stars, moving is the moon, moving is the great earth of Kane 1"* 
Theanioiali created by Kane wexe hogs (puoo), dogs {ilio) and liiaida 
(moo). The first ni m md the first woman were also brought forth by 
this god. Their place of residence was Kalana-i-liauola; Kalana " with 
the life-giving dew ; " it was situated in some legendary country, in 
Pedi-uli or the Blue Mountains, or the land in or of the heart of Kane, 
PaI»>uU waa a aaeied land, to attain it a meiitonoos life waa neonaaiy; 
*'if fuilty or sinful he will not go there ; if he look behind he will not 
go there; if he prefers his family he will not go there." This Lles.sed 
abode was called the primary homestead or paradise of man. It was 
the hidden laud of Kane. " Laud with springs of water, fat and 
moial^ land greatly enjoyed by the god." There grew the Uku hotpu a 
Kane, the tabued bread>frait tree, and the Ofuo AemoMs the aacted 
apple-tree. It is said that the tabued fruit of these trees was in some 
manner connected with the trouble and death of Kauna honua and 
Lalo honua the first mau aud woman, and the former was called the 
fallen chief, he who fell by and on account of the tree, and it is added 
that the fizst pair were driven out irom Kalana or the paradiae ** by 
the latge white biid of Kane.''* 



^ ThUword m»ati« a iHvi.{rtn|^ mafthiPff m.\^nA m»j^mrm^ tftfun nUtmr l»nA 

bj water. Foniander, p. 7a. 

^ A l.irge, Boft creature of tbo tea. lb. 7a, 

' in the origiDal thit word iu<miui 40,000, ^00, 400a 

* "Tbe earth that Kune set in motion, "Moving is the earth of Kaoe" are 
paasasee wbioh would of IhMiiMlTM b« raflBkisikt to prove tho modein oruio of ibo 
legend beyond all dovMy for ft would be of ■ome intereet to Ibd oot hy what aetro- 

Dotnicul method the uucient Hawaii ti . ]..^^ liscovcred that the earth wiis in motiuu, 
a fact uf which Joshua, who ii aum>oscd to have been divinely inspired, wm i^uuraut, 
and of which Ptolemy knew nothiDg. 

» Thia barbariaed plagiamm of tbe Hobrow legend of Eden and the fall of man* 
kind is pnlondod to M of uuknt dniob Most of (be legend Iim b«ea nadind in 
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Nor is the song of the deluge a genuine Hawaiian production ; it is 
equally based upon the Bible legend. The most striking passages bear 
the impress of their origin. " A respite is granted for seven days." 
" O ! we are reserved from the flood ! " " And it will fall over the 
valleys;" '*Pa8S over the pUdns;'* **It will bmy the numntaiaa.'* 
"For to tie up in couples," "The various kinds of animals;" "The 
white kiuds," "The spotted kimls;" "The black kinds;" "The 
liLtrncd kinds.*'* ** llv^h above the ocean," "Build a house upon it 
"A storied house;" "A house with chambers;" "A house wilh 
windowB ** A house to keep alive the various kinds of animals." 

The legend of the flood is a still mora barbarous re-hash of the 
history of the dekige of tlie Bible. Ju time of Nuu or Nana (Noe) 
the Hood came upon, the earth and destroyed all living thing??. But 
Is'uu, at the cummaud of hi;9 god, built a large vessel wilh a house on 
the top of it which is called the *' royal veaael,'' in which he and his 
family consisting of his wife Lile ^»ae, his three sons and their wives, 
were saved. When the Hood subsided Knne-Ku and Lono entered 
the Wa-Halau (royal vessel) of Nuu and toKl him to go out. lie did 
80, and found himself on the top of Moima Kea where he discovered a 
cave to which he gave the name of his wife. On leaving lus ark he 
took with him a pig, some coooa-nuta and a kava root which he pro- 
sented as an oflfcring to his god Kane, Looking up he saAV the moon 
in the sky and supposing the luminary to be the god, he said to him- 
self : " You ore Kane no doubt, though you have transformed yourself 
to my sight." So he worshipped the moon and honoured it with his 
ofiferiugs. Then Kane descended in the rainbow and apoke reprov- 
ingly to Xuu (for paying adoration to the moon), but on account of 
the mistake iN'uu escaped jmnishment by asking pardon of Kane. 
Then Kane ascended to heaven and left the rainbow as a token of his 
forgiveness.' 

The following mythical traditions of the Hawaiians, though not of 
very andent date^ deserve much more credit as original prodactioaa. 



the original plmseology, only utmeceiaaty repetitious have hwn, left out and akgr hMM 
been enbctitiited for heaven ; bul the rabetaatial part of the myth haa been tnui> 

scribed according to the En^-lish text. The trnnslntion has undoubtedly been much 
vitiated by a i^recuiictivcJ idua of timliuj^ striking aualogies between Hebiiw aud 
Hawniiau legends. Tha nr>tive.s, wlio in uioiluin tiiiios, composed these legends in 
the original Uiiwoiiau lno^uage, must neoess&iiiy Lave been educated and instructed 
in reading aud writing their iiawaiiaa mother tongue thruugh the intermedium of 
the traualation of the Bible, and ctnisequeutly all the eliants and legend* written 
in the Hawaiian language and translated by Mr. Fornander are entirely modem 
productiouB, lujd tlumgh partially fuvmdcd on ancient tr;iditii>n.s, ytt they are so 
much mixed up with expressions derived from the Old and Hew Testament that 
they cannot be taken as specimens of pure lEbwaiian Utcrolwe, and much leas can 
they be oonudared a» omtainiog the graraiiie religion* oonoeptiom of the anewni 
Hawaiiatif. 

1 No boned aoiinali eilitad on the iilaads prerioos to tiieir intradaetioa bj 

Europeans. 

It was deemed of some interest to give a few specimens of this modem Hawaiian 
literatim to ihow that all modern compilations of the legendary loi« and mytho* 
logieal fietKme of the Ooeaniaiia are of very little Ttlne in an hiitorioal or anthro- 
pological ]in;?it of view. It is indeed stmn-e that any mnn of cnmmon sense could 
suppose tiiai those w ho only onco read the liible wuuld not bo able at once to 
determine that these i rctcmlLii ancient legeadl ere the m«et fntudllleillti amst 
plagiariaroa manufactured in very recent time. 
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The original occupants of the Hawaiian islands were supposed to 
Lave been Kulike, the ancient, and his wife K'lpnlanakahau, who 
gave birth, to a sou called Wakea. After some time another couple 
were added to the origmal inhabitants, whose names wen KnkaJanieha 
and Kakakauakoko, of whom a daughter was bom that teceived the 
name of Papa (earth). Eudowed -svith divine power she prod aced the 
islands and from her head sprang a god. Wakea, the patriarchal pro- 
genitor of the human race, who was her husband, revolving in his 
lofty mind tiie thought of cohabiting with his own daughter, but 
fearing he might excite the jealousy of his wife, instituted the tabn, 
which forhade wives to cat in company with their husbands, to enable 
tliem to indulge in unrestrained carnal pleasure in their absence. But 
as Papa, notwithstanding the restriction imposed upon her, discovered 
the incertnoas intetconne of the guilty couple, she ealled hef lidth- 
less hnsband to account who^ enraged at her presumption, pfobiUted 
her from eating various kinds of food, and finally he zepndiated her 
and made his daughter his only legitimate wife. 

Another myth of a far higher order made Atua Bono ^ the master 
of the islands before they weie inhabited by men. Ho was desirous 
that his country should be peopled by rational beings, but he did not 
pos-< the power to produce them. This caused him to feel desolate 
and sad and streams of tears shed by him rolled down in torrents 
from Mouna Koa ; and even his affectionate spouse, the beautiful 
goddess Opuna, could not console him. At last an accidental occur- 
lenee changed tiie conise of eventa Two canoes^ on which wen 
embarked two families who brought with them pigs, fowls, doga and 
various eatable roots, foKivh'red on the south-east point of Hawaii, 
and as they landed on the shore they left indelible traces of their 
footmarks in the rocks. As Eouo was absent on a tishiug excursion 
in the north of the island he had no knowledge of the arrival of the 
stxangers, who wne chased off the strand by the subordinate fin god, 
because he was the natiii-al enemy of human kind. With an angry, 
scowling look he asked theisi whence they came 1 They answered : 
* We come from a country that abounds in pigs, doga, fowls, cocoa- 
nuts and braad-fEUit A violent stotm has driven as out of our way 
as we sailed along the coast to visit some of our friends ; and five 
moons have changed ere we arrived here and were stranded on your 
shore." They then asked permission to make the country their home ; 
but the Hre god peremptorily refused their request, and although they 
promised to sacrifice a h<^ to him, yet he remained inexorable^ and 
would not allow them to land. Bono became aware that something 
unusual must have occurred by the ^•trn!i";e odour that was wafted 
towards him from the direction of llawaii. This induced him to 
return, and he was much surprised when he found himself in the 
presence of mm. As his frigidly and smiling oountsnanoe inspired 
the itnmgers with confidence they advanced towards him and npeated 



^ R and 1 being interchangeable letteii Kono is synonjmoiu with Lono. 

This myth wUi«kx«f«n io whits atnng^ni thai iaiMled o& tlM iilaad ii, in yai at 

least, modem. 
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their roqnest of obtaming penniasion to settle in tbe eoimtryi stating 

how rudely they had been treated by^the fixe god, who ot^ected to 

their laiidinp; on the shore, Kono became so iinu-h rnrap;ed <it the 
insolciici: of lii.s subordinate tliat he hurled hini into the crater of 
Kiitiukea, winch is found ou the side of Mouiia lioa, where he still 
rages up to this time. The new settleiBi being protected and blessed 
by Rono, niultiphed and prospered, and they showed their gratitude 
to their tutelary divinity by lionouring him with repeated sacrifieial 
offering''. While they thus lived in peace and cniv ftnl, being happy 
and contented with their lot, a sod event occurred liiat disturbed their 
patriaichal felicity. The gi)ddess Opona, the beautiful spotree of 
ilono, condescended to bestow her favour upon a man of Hawaii 
Kono maddened by jealoii.-y and inflamed with passion at the infidelity 
of wife, seized her and hurled her down from a high rock with 
such iorce that she was crushed as sh& fell to the ground. But 
scarcely bad the god accomplished his purpose when he repented of 
liis precipitate act, and running about in disconsolate despair he 
inflicted on all those he met vigorous bloAvs on their face and breast. 
The people astounded at this sudden change of character of Rono 
asked him what could liave been the cause of his strange conduct, 
upon which he exclaimed with deep-felt sorrow : **I hsTo murdered 
her whom I loved most dearly." He deposited the body of Opuna in 
the marq^ on the Bay of Karakakua, and there he remained for a long 
time plunged in the deepest mourning. He finally determined to 
leave the islands, which lecallud to him the happiness of the past, and 
he communicated his design to the puople who gave expression to theur 
sympathy and unfeigned regret. To cheer up their depressed spirits 
he promised them to return hereafter with a floating island, provided 
with an abundance of all good things of this world. He then embarked 
on a boat of a pecuhar construction and sailed to a distant foreign 
laud. With the disappearance of Bono the golden &gQ of the island 
had Tsnished. Quanels arose between neighbouring distrtcts, and 
bloody wars waged against each otiier by the chiefs of the different 
islands devaftated the country. The number of gods was indefinitely 
increased, and luiman sacriiices were instituted to gain the favour of 
the inferior divinities. After a long interval of time a boat with hve 
white^kinned strangers landed in Eamkakua Bay near tiie ToaraS, 
where the ashes of Opuna reposed. As they were looked upon*as 
superior beings and were supposed to be the ambassadors of Rono, 
whom lio charged to guard the tomb of his spouse no resistance was 
oUered to them when they took possession of the marae^ where they 
were not only safe from peraeeution and insult ; but they were pro- 
vitled with a plentiful supply of food fxom the daily offerings of pro* 
visions presented to the gods. They were venerated and were placed 
on an equal footing witli the cUuas ; priests alone supplied nil tlieir 
wants, and the common |>coplo were not allowed to approach the 
saered enclosure. But in course of time the light-skinned stamgen 
felt lonesome in their secluded and isolated condition, and they 
entered into intimate intercourse with the jtriests, and n.^sisted them 
in the performance of the sacred ceremonies of the holy place ; but 
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finally they mixed with the people, aud it hccaniG apparent to them 
that they dilfered only from the rest of the isloudcrs in coniploxioii. 
TbAir good conduct and pradenee eanaed them to be higldy respected; 
the moat beautifvil maidens of the higheat xaiik wore given to them in 
marriage, and eacli ono of tliein became a ruler of an island. From 
these strangers the aiit or liigher rl;i»'f-» ^vere descended, aud it waa 
by these that helmets and cloaks oi Icaiiiur-work were introduce* 

The mythical legend which aoeonnta for the origin of Tolcaaio 
eruptions is somewhat poetical. The tolcanic divinities were repre- 
sented as liaving come from Tahiti. The crater of Kiraiiea "vras con- 
sidored as their principal residence, tliough some of tht'iu took up 
their abode on the summit of snow-cap^^ed mountains, to which they 
frequently removed. Their arrival was announced by the conTulaiTe 
trembling of the earth, by the illuminating fires in their honaea 
(craters), by flashes of lightning and the boisterous roarings of 
thunder. They were strangers to feelings of beneficence; when they 
journeyed from place to place it was with the object of executing 
▼engeanoe upon tiieir enemies, or receiving offerings from their 
devotees. The number of human victims slain by them was immense^ 
and to appease tlteir wrath "four, four hundred, four hundreds four 
hundreds of hogs " were thrown to them to be consumed by their 
voracious hres. The wliole island owed allegiance to them, aud was 
bound to pay them tribute for the support of their heiau or temple 
and their iudau or devotees. Whenever the ehie& failed to fdnuBh 
the required offering, or the people insulted them or the piieste 
devoted to their service, or if the tabu of their domain was violated 
they tilled Kirauea with lava, and thrust it out with much force, to 
take vengeance upon evil doers. Or they opened for themselves a 
aubtezianean passage, marched to some of their honses in the vicinity 
of tbe place where the offending parties dwelled, and showered down 
upon the delinquents all the destructive missiles at their disposal 
If the tishermen of the coast neglected to aitpnrtion to them their 
distributive share of the fish that were caugiiL, they would come down 
from their lofty palaces and scatter their fires in every direction ao 
as to kill the fish, and they hurled forth their pahoehoe (lava) with 
wliich they filled up the shallows, and thus destroyed the fishing 
grounds, bevcral aitcmpts were made to drive them oil" tlio i-ln?i«1'!, 
uiid once the effort was nearly crowned with success. Tamapuaa, Liio 
offspring of a hog, was a gigantic monster, half hog half man. As 
he was travelling from Oahu ti^ the country beyond the borden of 
the visible horiron he visited Kirauea, and made propo^^als to become 
the guest and suitor of Pole, the elder sister of tiio volcanic deities. 
\Y'hen she saw ium standing at the edge of tlie crater she rejected his 
offen of a nuptial union with a sneer of contempt, and called him a 
hog and the son of a hog. As she ascended the enter to drive the 



1 From the tenor of the Utter half of this myth ib would teem that it waa com- 
poMd after the di«ooverv of the ialaoda bj Ca|>tam Cook. Thoro cxiata, however, 
•nether veniDii of the Utter half of this nuth when> nothing is said aboat 

nrriv ! of ths AVO wlutf •lUliasd itnBgSn» MM tltt irilo Of IlBIIO Iw^ oaOM of 
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insolent Boitor away he made sneli a fieioe attack upon hei tbat she 

vras forced to retreat into the interior of the volcano, where she was 
suddenly overwhelmed -with a flood of water from the sea, which 
Tamapuaa poured into the ci-ater till it was almost fiill, and the fires 
were nearly extinct. But Peiu and her companions drank up the 
water, and they again ascended the enter; and it was only after 
making herenlean efforts that they succeeded in driTing Tamapuaa 
into tliQ sea, wluiher they followed him with thunder and lightning 
and a shower of stones. 

The mythical story, which gives an account of the image ol 
poisoned wood, representing the god Karaipohoa, is a curiona qpeeimen 
of mythologi<»l literature. In the reign of Kamaiana, an ancient 
king of the island of Morokal, lived Kaneakama, an inveterate 
gambler. Playing one day at ina'Ua he lost all he possessed except 
one pig, which he Iiad dedicated as an oifcring to his god, and he 
dared not commit the sacrilegious act of staking it at the hazard of 
the game. When he returned home in the evening he fell asleep 
while lying on his mat, and his god appearing to him in a dream 
directed him to play ngain next day and stake his pig on a particular 
part of the gamc^ assuring him that this time he would certainly be 
succeasfoL Oil awaking he acted according to the directions of the 
god, and at the close of the game he iound himself in possession of 
numerous ohjecta of Taltie which he dedicated to his patron divinity. 
On the ensuing night the god again appeared to him while asleep, 
and toM him to go to the palace and inform the king that in the 
morning a clump of trees would be found in a marked-out spot, of 
whieh one shouhi he cat down to carve the image of the god of its 
wood, which he would choose as his place of abode and impart to it 
his divine power ; at the same time he appointed Kancaknraa to he 
his priest. Tlic king havinj* received tlie message of the god sent a 
number of men into the valley ui ii^aruakai where they beheld a 
clump of trees in a spot where none had ever heen seen hefore. 
Kaneakama, having been ' commissioned by his divine master to 
supervise the labour, set the wood-ruttcrs to work, and while they 
were felling the tree the chips that Hew off hit two of the iabouiers, 
who instantly fell dead [and lifeless to the ground. Terrified at 
this dreadful calamity the rest of the wood*eattan threw down their 
hatchets and refused to work; but being urged by Kaneakama to 
resume their labour they covered their body with fajui and ti leaves 
leaving but the eyes exposed, and tiiey succeeded without further 
accident in cutting down the tree, and with their ^boas or daggers 
they carved of its wood the image of the god. 

Honolulu is the principal city of the island of Oahu, and may bo 
considered as the cai)ital of the Uawaiian islands, for here the king 
has his residence, and it is also the centre of the exjiort trade. It is 
situated on Honolulu Lay which is a sheet of water extending from 
Dismond Point to Long Point emlmeing a distance of fifteen mfles. 
The whole space has for its foundation a coral reef which rises within 
a few feet of the surface of the water, and gives rise to a line of 
bieakexs that are only interrupted by a channel a hundred and sixty- 
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seven fathoms wide, and four and a lialf fatlioms deep, which forms 
the eutrance of the iunor harbour of Honolulu. The town, which 
lies embowered in groves of ooeoariiiit end tamaimd tnee, is fegolarly 
laid out but many of the houses, being surroanded by adobe en- 
closnre?, are isolated and seem to be confusedly scattered in every 
direction. The finest buildings of the city are the }'arliament-house, 
tiie bauk, the Euima hospital and the hotel built and owned by the 
gOTexmnent ; most of whieb are oonstracted of concrete stone made 
on the spot The government building is an extensive and tastefully 
constructed edifice. Tlie family d\vellings of most of the natives are 
simple huts covered -with giass-tliatch, aud the floor being spread 
with mats, the interior has an air of snugness rather than comfort. 
Ihe cottages of foreigners, which are generally ranged aloug the beach, 
are built of blocks of coral rock, of adobes or sun-dried bricks and 
sometimes even of wood, but some of these buildings are nevertheless 
quite neat if not elegant. The widest streets arc bordered l>y the 
king's palace, the mission houae^ the residences of foreign consuls, 
the scientific institute and the museum. There exists also an admir- 
ably k( pt marine hospital, and the town can boast of over eight neatly 
built churches, two printing offices, a theatre, a steam-mill, and a 
prison. The streets have an animated, bii^y nir, and the ccstnmes 
met with are a mixture of the common, the fashionable and the 
grotesque. Some men are still dressed in cloaks of ycUow or parti- 
coloured tapOf passing under the right arm with the end comers tied 
over the left shoulder ; others are contented with a maro or belt, to 
which is attached a fold of cloth that passes between the thighs. 
Many add to this native style a vest^ a coat, pantahjons, or a shirt, 
and any of these garments singly constitutes a gala suit. The women 
are generally dressed in a loose gown, and are often seen with their 
heads adorned with garlands of flowers or leafy twigs. The chiefs 
are more dignified and luxurious in the choice of their dress. They 
wear robes of silk and their hea<l is covered with a f?traw hat, but 
they still go barefooted aud take pride in having their ankles tattooed. 
There are several newspapers published in English and in the native 
language, and learned doctors of the healing art have taken up their 
residence here. Restaurant?, billiard-rooms and liquor shops are the 
most flourishinL' establishments and are well patronised both by 
foreigners and nulivos. Besides a reading-room, several libraries have 
been established, and flourishing schools are munificently patronised. 
Some elegant shops are seen here and there, where provisions of every 
kind f in be purchasr 1, nid here are found the most fasliionable dre.*s 
goods iijiported from Europe, America and China. Great activity 
prevails lu the capacious harbour, ships are constantly amving or 
passing out A line of monthly steamers connects the city with San 
Francisco and the Australian colonies. Fine equipages pass through 
the streets, and expert cavaliers, motrntcd on fiery steed?, are dressed 
in the be^t European stylo; and even native ladies with their hair 
flowing in the wind, bestride noble animals, of which their ancestors 
knew nothing, even to the very name. 
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MALAGASSEES. 

jrAiuoASCAR, caUied by the natives Kossiu-Ndambo/ wliicli is the 
liirgust island of the Ethiopian Anhipelago, and the third laigeat 
ialand in the world, is situated in the Indian Ocean, and extends from 
the twelfth to nearly the twenty-sixth j)arallel ()f S. latitude, and from 
41° 20' to 48° 50' E. longitude from Paris.' It is separated from the 
eastern coast of Africa by the Channel of Mozambique, which varies 
from three hundred to four hundred miles in width. Its length from 
Cape Amber, its northern extremity, to Cape St Mary, its most 
aonthem point, is about nine hundred and sixty miles. The northern 
portion is rather narrow, but from the contre towards tho Bouth its 
breadth varies from three to four hundred miles. Its superficial area 
is estimated at 2,500,000 square miles, having an estimated population 
of from 2,500,000 to 4,500,000 fiouls. 
The geologicalloimation of the island is of the pzimitiYe type, being 



1 The Dative name of the Ulaud waa origiaally No8aia*Ndambo— ishind of wild 
liogi— Imt Mftdngascar has been adopted by the public authorities. Whea the Mala- 
g.assees speak of the whole bland thej wniaUy mU it Itao-rharfem-iao^ ** This AU.** 

Sibree'a M&da^iiscxr, \i. ^. 

3 Mailag iacar was only diMofsrod 1^ Eaiopem in 1506; ilwM «aUed by the 
Portuguese Si, Laurence. 
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prmcipaUy eompoeed of granite, syenite and enoimoos Uoeka of pure 
OTsfeailine quartz, with utanations of clay slate, silex, cherl^ chalce- 
dony, crystalline limestone and difrerent kinds of sandstone. In the 
Beteilio province homogeneous earthy kva constituteis the rock forma- 
tion for several miles. The general surface presents large beds of 
clay, exteDBiTe txaets eompoBed of femiginotu earth and disintegrated 
lava, rich allavial deposits and vegetable moulds. The principal 
mineral found on the island is iron in the form of oligistand hematite, 
which abounds in the province of Ankova, and iron ore of the finest 
quality is scattered in laige quantities over the surface soil in the dis- 
trict of Imamo. The other minerals most abundantly supplied are 
copper and lead. Qold haa been met with in some loealitjes, and 
manganese and plumbago exist in Imerina. Rock salt is very common « 
near the const. Many parts of the surface area are below the level of 
the sea, and being covered with marshes they are not susceptible of 
cultivation. The low meadow lands or rice grounds are on the eastern 
ooast from ten to fifty miles wide^ while on the western coast their 
width varies from fifty to a hundred miles, and frequently they extend 
nodh further into the interior. "With pomc local exceptions tlie lovel 
lands are interspersed with hills of various elevatious ; while in some 
parts immense plains sliotch in monotonous uniformity over a wide 
extent of coimtiy partly covered with moss or overgrown with ferns. 
Hie piineipal mountain tiayerses the country from north to south, 
and present?, as it were, a central plateau, wliich divides the country 
into almost two equal parts. In tlu' soutli tliesc mountains )'»'nr the 
name of AmbohiUimeua or lieu r^Iountains. An elevated laugo of 
mountains called Ankatatra, resting upon a lofty base, rise souUi of 
Imerina, whose summits, being composed of basalt in various stagea 
of decomposition, show their vol'<!iiic origin. The valleys are the 
most fertile tracts of laml, uhich, being imiiroved by careful cultiva- 
tion, are decked with the most luxuriant verdure during the season of 
the periodical lains. The riven, which empty into the sea, are most 
numerous on the western coast, and although they are broad and deep 
at the mouth, yet they are too frcqnently broken by rajiids and rocky 
descents to allow much of uninterruiitt d navigation. One of the 
most important of these streams is the bambaho, which falls into the 
ocean south of Cape 8i Andrew. But the Ikiopa, which rises in the 
tableland of Ankova and empties under the name of Betsiboka into 
the ^rozanibique Channel, is by far the h ngest and deepest d all the 
watercourses. The smaller rivers are tlie Sizubonghi and the Man- 
guki. The iaigest rivers on the eastern coast, besides the Matitanaua, 
which is celehrated for the ssncUty that was once attributed to it, are 
the Mananghara and the Mangum* A sand bar at the entrance of 
many of the rivers of the eastern coapt prevents them from lecoming 
serviceable ports. Lakes of various extmt and (Mitline, of which the 
Alaotra, the Nossi-Be, the Amssana, the Kassuaba and the Itaay are 
the largest, form picturesque watet^hasins in the centnd highland as 
well as in the alluvial r^ons near the sea. The only seaport in 
Madagascar admitting ships of moderate size, is Tamatave, which is 
protected bj along reef for three or four miles, with a narrow opening 
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in the centre facing the towu, which is fortified by a circular stone 
wall about 20 feet high, and 18 or 20 feet thick at the base, enclosing 
a space from. 50 to 60 yards iu diameter. The waU is surrounded 
by an earthwork 15 feet in height, leaving an interval of about 10 
feet between them, thu fosming as it were a dry ditch. The centml 
enclosure containe the znagaane and the residence of the goyemor and 
his family. 

The climate of Madagascar varies according to the elevation and 
the uatuia of the surface of the soih In the lowlands and on the 
coast the heat is fieqaently intense during the sammer montha» and 

the thermometer often stands 120° or 130" F. in the aim ; but in the 

high tablelands of tlie interior tho temperature is comparatively mild; 
^ 85° being the higlic.-jt range of the thermometer. AVhile the lieat in 
the lower level may be more or less onpressive, ice is often found on 
the smnmitB of the mountains; and even in the more elevated 
northern part of the island the rain, as it falls, is often converted into 
sleet. The south-east trade-winds blow over a large extent of tho 
country almost throughout the whole year, which exercises much 
influence in moderating tho tropical heat by cooler currents of air 
from the Southern Oceem. During the winter months of June, July 
and August the thermometer falls during the night nearly down to 
the freezing point; but in the daytime tlie temperature is most plea- 
sant and miliL The rainy season commences in November and lasts 
till April, but the rams are not continuous, and there are many 
intervals of fine weather. The heaviest showers are generally aeeom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, and destructive haUs are not rare. 
During the six months of the dry season hardly any rain falls, but 
the atmosphere is occasionally saturated with a spray-like mist or a 
drizzUng shower. 

While the lowlands and the valleys are sufficiently fertile, a great 
portion of the highlands and mountainous districts, are rocky and 

sterile. The sea marshes are most insalubrious and give rise to pesti- 
lential exhalations ; and the border-lands running along the sea-shore 
are often sandy and barren. But a sufficient extent of soil remains 
which is mellow and prolific, and its productive quaUties being of a 
high order, it only requires labour and industiy to place it in the 
highest state of cultivation. The regions about the sea-shore are 
generally woody ; sturdy trees and evergreen shrubs add much 
beauty to the landscape. The coast scenery is in many parts exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Palm^ with slender graceful stems and crowns of 
fan<Bhaped leaves, are towering up in lofty height; the pandanus 
ezhihits a thousan l f utastic shapes; bamboos with their feathery 
plumes rise to tree hkc dimension?; tree ferns, with their umbrella- 
like expansion of foliage, shut out the rays of the tropical sun ; mag- 
nolias with their white odorous flowers; myrtles with dark green 
glossy leaves, and fig-tiees with tangled hranches, all combine to 
impart to the landscape the most enchanting aspect mellowed by the 
gloomy sublimity of tho distant mountains, which renders this beauti- 
ful garden-sjwt of nature's wild donriin incomparahly magnificent. 
The climber::}, farming bush ropes ui various dimensions, swing their 
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leafy gulandB from tree to tiee» and scolopendxa ferns lung down 

from the rugged trunks, while waxy orchid flowers (Angrreca) nestle 
themselves between the branches. Here ako grows tlio tangena 
poison tree {Tangem venenq/lita) with palmate foliage, and bearing 
pt^flonoiu nntB. Thd fox«8t wilds of the interioi aie almost impenef 
labls^ and the gloomy alenoe of tlie interminable solitude; is oaly 
intemipted by the ru?tlinf_' of the leaves, or the shrill crj' and the twitter- 
ing of birds. Timber trees of the lii[,'hest economic vahie, dyewoodsas 
well as aromatic woods grow hero in greatest -abundance, and supply 
tbe moat pieeioiu materials for carpentry, cabinet woik and dup- 
bailding. The most important trees most commonly met with on the 
west coast, are the Urania speciosa resembling the palm in its stem 
and the banana in its leaves,* the Bnnittf;fom'a fjeciom, the Cama- 
rina equisitijoUa and the Baobab Adansonia. A species of mulberry 
bears hard rough leaves, which aze used in place of sandpaper foi 
polishing woodware. Ebony (Dioepyros ebmcuier) exists heie of &e 
finest quality. The Tapia eduh'a and the Cytims Cajan perform the 
service of the mnlbcrry for the rearing of native silkworms. Tama- 
rinds of gigantic height are abouudiug on the eastern coast. Among 
the palms the sago palm is common in the maritime phuus, and the 
fui palm {B&roBtm Jlabd^fi>nni8) is found in plentifw profusion on 
the eastern as well as the western side of the island. The roffia palm 
{Sa>7t(s i'itfi>r), which grows abundantly in every valley, is one (>f tlio 
most useful of the foreal trees. The midribs of the leaves are used tor 
building purposes, and the inner leaf-fibres are employed for tlio^manu- 
factme of varioiis tissues. The Chryfopea/ageieulata produces not only 
the resinous material with which knives are fastened into their handles^ 
but the trunks of this tree are hollowed out for canoes. The Htjmenea 
remiwm yields a large stipply of gum copal ; the WoorJiei^a produces 
india-rubber, m i liio Dni6 Monlagascarensis furnishes a bark fix»m 
which coarse paper is made. In addition to all these the dtagon tree, 
the OoHo^'y^uin ino^ahyUvm, the Areca catechu, several hihiscns and 
mimosas are of indigenous growth. The AgathiphyUuin nromaticiim 
yields nuts and bears leavLS that ( mit an exquisite perfume, from 
which an oil and an essence is distilled more highly esteemed than 
the oil of doves. But the most charscteristio plant proper only to 
Madagascar is the Onvirandra /enestraiis which grows under water 
and has an crliblo root; but the leaves exist dnly in skeleton form 
with all their ribs an<l nerves without being lillrd up by the green 
parenchyma, thus forming the most beautiful lacework. 

The mammalian animals most abundant on the island are hump* 
backed zebus, baboons called tmtraiatea, seTSial species of monkeys, 
of which the laha-htuf/\i, resembling the orang-outang, is eaten ; a 
bushy-tailed fox, and beautiful wild cats which are legaided with 



' Tins tree has received ilia BMne of traveller's tree, becaiue the thirsty wanderer 
U supplied with a draught of eool fre^h water, which apurta out on piercing, with a 
]K>ini«<l iiistnimcnt, tho lowt-r y.u t of tlio loaf-stalk. >>ilire«j n .M.iil;i:,'a»car, j>. 9a. 

Mr. Shaw given to the travtslier it tre« the botanioal name of JUannala JUadagtu- 
eerUnM^ uid'he states that it grows only near •trttOTOOOnflS, md mppllas > TOCOtaMo 
fluid 00 pvnotttiing the lM{<«tidk bat do water. 
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superstitious dread as Uarbiugers of evil. The antamba'i& a species 
of leopard and the fctrasaa Yesemblee the jaekaL Wild asaea irith 

enoimous ears, boars, the trandraka which is a kind of hedgehogf 

larj^G Ixitf, wild goats and the slotli (Ch':iro»i>/.<! Madarraararienst!!) are 
all iiiiligenous to Die i?land. But the most characteristic animals are 
the Lemuridfis that form two thirds of all the quadrupeds of the 
country, which do not exceed forty-nine in number.! Among the 
reptileB the crocodile, which is an object of great yenemtion, is looked 
upon a3 the king of the watera There aro many beautiful lizards, 
chameleons and liii,[,'o serpents of which a few, however, are venomous. 
The birds are numerous, but are little known. The most common 
are Beveial varieties of falcons, hawks, owla^ pespfowls, pheasants, 
partridges, pigeons, spoonbills, geese, ducks, teal, herons, storks and 
perroquets. Domestic fowls are most abundant all over tlie island, 
and the white cock is an object of veneration as the favourite bird of 
the giant DSrafif, the son of the good genius. The ^piomis 
maximmt a bird of large eise, has once existed on the island, but is 
now extinct Locusts sometimes darken the atmosphere with their 
numbers, and they are considered delicate eating by the natives. 
Four species of silkworms suspend their cocoons from the trees. 
During the hot season phosphorescent insects sparkle in the night by 
myriads. The butterflies are tinted with the most beautiful colours. 
The waters are plentifully supplied with fish, some which are said 
to be poisonous. During the rainy season whales frequent the coast. 

The Malagappees belong essentially to the Oceano-Melancsian race, 
though in some parts they are slightly intermixed with the original 
inhabitants whom they displaced, who were probably of pure Nigritian 
descent^ and who^ with the exception of a remnant tiiat still keep a 
separate social existence at Sakalava, liave died out, or have been 
exterminated. 2 It is even probable that some of the fairer-skinned 
coast tribes have niucli European blood in their veins ; and it is 
almost certain that some tribes of the western coast have, from time 
to time, intermarried with the Arab settlers.' All the Malagassee 
tribes without distinction speak substantially the same language, 
varied only by dialectic difTeronces and local provincialisms which is 
the mo't conclusive ju-oof that they all belong to the same race. All 
re>eniMe each other in physical appearance, in mental capabilities and 

1 The MadagMcar lemurs are compoaed of thirty-three different meoiM, ud 
muBt neocsaarily have been produced in the country for the lame speoM «• not 
found in any other part of the world citbt r in a living or fossil state. Some of them 
measure from 3^ to 4 feet, while the Microcdeus Smithii does not exceed in size 
4 inehei from the snout to the root of the UdL See Shaw's Madagascar, p. 247- 

* It i« at l«Mt MMiUe that the YasiBadbM wm the UMMtnl Ovea&uiia of the 
Bfalagiaswet lihat fim eitabltalied t1)emBelT«« on tb« isl«nd. 

' Tliu most recent fstiniato f>f the ]>o]nil:itiou civon by Lifut. .Tedina of tlie 
Austiiau uuvy is fuUuWti : Uuvus Soq,ooo ; Sukalavas 1,300,000; Betsilcos 
1,000,000 ; and Betsimasarakas 1,000,000. Without including the Antanos and 
other sarage tribes of the south the whole population of the island is sappooed to 
be 4,500,000 eouli. 

Mr. Slallons ostiniutc (lip niimlicr of tlio Horn«i nf t, 000,000 ; lictsileo 300,000 ; 
kindred tribes 4CC1.000 ; b ik-iliivas 500,000; SitiaiiHkai 40,000; Taualus 20,000; 
Tankaya 5o,ocx) ; Iknnc'is 20.000, making n total of 2,500,000. Of course these 
estimates have very little value, for they are not bated upon positive data. See 
Jonmal of AatbxopoL Inittfente^ toL r*, p. 289, 
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•ooial habits. Among tho ntimcroiis tribes scattered over the ooimtiy, 
the Hovas constitute, by tlieir superior energy, their force of character, 
and their quick and subtle intellect the typical representatives of the 
Madagascar race. They are the dominant or governing class of the 
population, and as they show the greatest aptitude for impiovwnent 
they aie ^e most civilised. The western part of Madagascar is dbnoet 
exclusively occupied by the Sakalavas and kindred tribes. They aze 
divided into Menab^ or Southern Sakalavas and Liieni or Northern 
Sakalavas including the Manendy, the Yangiaridiauo and Uiu Autsi- 
anaoB. The Sakalavu aie of a quiek and lively disposition and ehow 
mental powen of a lugh order. They are physically wdl developed ; 
they are above medium stature and are strong and athletic. The 
Betsileo, who inhabit the liigh mountain regions south of Ankova, 
are of a luild, gentle and peaceful temper ; they are devoted to agri- 
eoltmral pnxamte, hnt aie wanting in that energy and ambition, which 
are the impnlaiYe forces of self-aggnndisement. The Benzano-zano 
or Tankay occupy a long narrow valley in eastern Madagascar knowa 
as Ankay (open land), which is encloBP 1 on eacli side by a dense 
forest. They are strong and robust and are of a dark complexion. 
Hwy of them act as porteze and aie dulled in wearing ntdi and 
giasB mats. North of these are the Sihanaka or lake people, who 
occupy a low country of a partially marshy cliaracter, wliich is mther 
insalubrious but exceedingly fertile. They cultivate rice by sowing 
it broadcast without transplanting. Sup^r-cane thrives hero to per> 
feetion and many are engaged in iearin<^' large hezds of cattla Fieh^ 
ing is also one of their regular pnisoits. They are remarkehle for 
their superstitious temper, their intemperance and their natural 
indolence. Tlioy liave been conquered by llie TFova?, to whoso 
authority they voluntarily submit. The lietsimisaraka inhabit the 
plains €« the east coast They are of a comparatively light colour, 
haTe straight hair, and they resemble the Hovas most dosely ; whoeo 
supremacy they acknowledge. Tho Tanala live in dense forests 
which di%'ide the interior highlands from the maritime plains. Their 
territorial domain is about two hundred miles long but rarely exceeds 
a few miles in breadth. The northern portion of the tribe acknow- 
ledge the anthozity of the central government, bat the people of the 
south have never been conquered and are altogether independent, for 
they cannot bo approached, as their villages are perched on inaccessible 
mountain heightis. They are very suptirstitious, have great faith in 
charms, hut are very hospitable. The Bara inhabit a series of uudu- 
Iftting plains in the most sonthem pert of the central portion of 
Ifad^gascar, occopying an area of country of about twenty thousand 
square miles. Tliey arc very wild and uncivilised, and are waging 
constant war against each other. Their moral character is not very 
elevated; they are distrustful, suspicious, rude in their manners, 
and axe not very friendly disposed towards strangers. Their dress 
is simply a scanty loin-cloth ; but their mode of ornamentation is 
quite complicated. Shell and wooden charms and strings of beads 
adorn their forehead, an«l arc hung round their neck ; rings or bits 
of wood are suspended from their eais ^ their belt is embellished with 

8 
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an iiitimte uumbcr of bra^d-lieadcd nails, and brass-headod nails coTer 
the 8tO(^ of their flint-lock gTm& Their hair is arranged in knohe 
covered with fat and wax numbering from ten to a hundred and 
twenty. Tlicir highest object in life is "to rob, plunder, kill and 
deptroY." The}' have not yet been altogether brought under the 
dominion of the Hovas. On the island oif St Mary situated on the 
north-east coast, and in the district of Matitanana, in some parts of 
the aoathf a tribe of Aiabs called Zafindiamina or Zafibiahama, who 
consider tli&msclves "descendants of the mother of the Prophet" or 
"descendants of Abraham," and who are muoh interrnixed with the 
native element, hnving maintained their independence, do not recog- 
nise the supremacy of the llovas. They are no less cleanly in their 
- houses than in their habits; but they are rather degraded in morals 
and apathetic in action. About a century ago the Malagassees were 
divided into more than fifty tribes, each of which was governed by 
an independent chief, who exercined tlie jiower of life and deatli over 
his subjects. Gradually, however, the smaller tribal commuiiiUea 
were conquered by the larger and more powerful tribes^ and when 
Radama I., the Ilova cliief, ascended the throne, he reduced the 
gi-eatest number of tribes to snhjcction, and compelled many of 
the independent chiefs to recognise his sovereign supremacy. The 
aboriginal, primitive tribes were governed by chiefs who combined 
the patriarcfail authority with the privileges and prerogatiyes of the 
feudal system. Their rank and dignity were hereditary, and by their 
bravery in war and their ability in council they maintained their 
intiuence among their foUoAvers, by whom they were reverenced, and 
who were always ready to render such service to their lord as the 
exigency of the occasion might haye required. In the Metrffi or 
publio councils each warrior wa3 at liberty to express frecsly hie 
opinion on all sulijects imder discussion. 

Madagascar is divided into twenty-two large provinces, each of 
which is again subdivided into four districts. The most important 
of these beus the name of Ankoyay tlie country of the Hoyas ; the 
eentml part of which is called Imerina, which is situated in the most 
elevated part of the territory. It is watered by five rivers whicli 
empty into the Ikiopa. It con.«titutcs the centre of the empire, Avith 
Antananarivo as its capital, which is the seat of the central govern- 
ment The country is very mountainous, the climate is salubrious ; the 
soil, though not very fertile in many places, and to a great extent 
still untilled, is well cultivate and maintains a laiga population.^ 

The physical characteristics of the ^Malagassees can only be traced - 
in their general grand features, on account of the numerous gradiitious 
of types, and the intermixture of races by which all classes of the 



^ It must not bo supposed tlint the Rritlugassces do not like the rest of the 
Oceaiiiaiu constantly decrtAse in ntuubon. "The ruins and ditobes found on 
ftlmfitl ev«>7 bill-top are proofs tbnt there fonnerly existed a numerous populaUon 
in many parts of Madngascir. wbicb are now nearly or quite uninliulntcd ; and even 
in Imerina, before govtmor Farqubar (liourbou) iutei feied tho population was de- 
croasiiij; nt the rate of 9000 or 10,000 a year. Siucc l{aJama died there has b«eil 
no mortality comparable to this in Imciioa until the recent epidemic" Jonrn. 4^ 
Aothro^ mt* V, ziL| p. 313. 
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population oro distiDguUhecL Intennaniages with negroes, Eurupuons 
and An\» faaTO pioduced the greatest vftriety of abades of com- 

plexion. While those who have Af r i n i blood in their Teins an nearly 
<tf a black colour with frizzly and curly hair, those %vho represent the 
pure Oceanian type, like the lIova.s, liavo a lilack or a light olive 
complexion shadiug off into much lighter iinid appiuaching to white- 
ness, while their hair is black, lank and straight or enrling, and their 
beard is scant, and is frequently phicked ont The Sabilavaa and 
other tribe?, being of a more mixed caste, vary from a copper tint to 
brown and dark chocolate ; their hair is crisp and curly though not 
woolly i their features are handsome, regular and prominent ; their 
eyes aiedark, keen and pieieing and their conntenanoe is open and pra- 
possessing. Those inhabiting the west coast and some ci the aonthem 
tribes are most dark-skinned. The Betsileos are largo-boned and 
muscular and aro comparatively of tall .stature. Their forehead is low 
and broad, their nose is iiattish, their lips are rather tliick| and their hair 
is said to he inTambly crisp and 1000%, which is somewhat doubtful. 
Most of the MalagasBoetT are rather bebw medium stature, though 
there aro numcron-5 exceptions, especially among tho Ilovas. They 
are of a jjortly tigure, well made, and the women are much inclined 
to corpulency. Their limbs are small and muscular, but well formed. 
Their features, which axe sufficiently regular and agieeable, are rather 
• flat than prominent, and their countenance is marked by an expres- 
sion of frankness and good-nature. Their forehead is broad, open and 
high. ; their nose is not flat, and their lips, though occasionally thick 
and projecting, are frequently thin. All the tribes have fine, regular, 
beairtifally white teeth. Their gait is agile, free and graceful; but they 
aze not fAiysically strong, and aro easily oveicome by iatigna The 
Hovas are robust and active, they liave an erect, finely formed figure 
and good proportioned limb<». Their heads are well shaped, rather 
flattened at the back, and their forehead is liigh ; their nose is small 
and firm, of good form and sometimes aquiline, but more frequently 
straight They luiTe a dear, lustrous, small, piercing eye of ft deep 
brown or hazel colour OTerarched by well-defined eyebrows. Their 
facial angle is large ; their Hps, which are occasionally thick and 
slightly projecting, arc often thin with the lower lip a httle prominent. 

Tho moral character of the Malagassees corresponds with the nature 
of the dicumstances by which they aie snnounded. In the ordinary 
affairs of life they are of a friendly and kind disposition ; they never 
fail to visit the sick and a.ssist tlie di'^tres^ed and the unfortunate. 
They detest selflshuess, and are always ready to lend money and 
property to the needy without expecting any compensation ia return. 
If they pledge their friendship in a fraternal alliance their laith is jn- 
Tiolable, and they show the most unswerving fideUty, dsTOtioii and 
attachment to those to whom they are bound by a solemn compact, 
which death alone can dissolve. Their hospitality towards strangers 
U as generous as it is free and unconstrained, and its requirementa are 
promptly and d^eerfully complied with. Although their domestio affec- 
tions are neither deep nor heartfelt, and the intcrcouiee between the 
membets of the same family is often interrupted for the most tri?ial 
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causes, yet the claims of fninily relationship are fully recognised ; tlo 
poor are supported by their richer relations ; and if sold for debt into 
slavery they often unite to pay the price of redemption ; if they die 
they are buried at tho expense of the surTivors; and if they axe 
engaged in gOTemmfint flervice, their means of subeistsnce is f umislied 
them by the members of the family. Notwithstanding that in- 
fanticide is practised by many of the tribes, mothers dearly lo?o their 
children, and bestow upon them the most assiduous care and attention. 
They exhibit much cariosity, are very credulous and excessively 
sapostitioufl. The main traits of diaiiifitev of most of the tribes are 
apathy, want of decision and indoIene& They have the greatest le- 
pugnance to extraordinary physical or mental exertion ; -^hen they 
perform any kind of work it is only from the force of necessity ; they 
have no regrets for the past and no apprehensions for the future. 
They Uve horn, hand to moufli, and when momentarily supplied with 
the nece^aries of Ufe they ex^oy the present hour, and pass their time 
in gluttonous revelry, in sleeping, singing and dancing. Their sensu- 
ality, though more or less concealed, is gross and unrestrained. They 
love to indulge in drinking spirituous liquors to excess ; and this pemi- 
cioQB vice has demovaliaed them to such an extent that among the Hovaa 
intoxication is punished by law as a capital crime. They ate Tain and 
self-complacent, and are deliberately cruel towards a conquered enemy. 
They are not quick to revenge an injury, but they arc nevertheless 
vindictive, and they bear malice in tlieir heart for many years, await- 
ing a faTOOxahle opportunity for gratifying their revengeful passion. 
Tbui masses of the people are not only destitute of forethought, but 
they are wartirtg in a spirit of enterprise; and tlicir jiassivo inactivity 
keeps them in a jierfect state of quietude, unless roused up to enei^etic 
action by uvarice, revenge, lust, ambition or the love of power. Tho 
Hovas are paitieularly represented as skilled in the art of dissimula- 
tion, oouoealing their evil intentions by lighting up their countenance 
with a gracious smile, and by showing themselves masters of all tho 
arte of courtesy and formal politeness. "When engaged in commercial 
pursuits they always ask excessive prices for the articles they wish to 
sell ; and they always boast of sacoessfal tnxid as an aet of deTemess 
and ingenuity. To deceive, to overreach, to cheat and to lie with 
good effect are considered proofs of ability and talent. Their in- 
tellectual capacities are equal to the best of their stock. iVlthough 
they are incapable of close and continued thought, yet their judgment 
is dear, their reasoning is consecutive and perspicuous, and their 
ideas are definite and are expressed in perfect order. 

The old Imerina villages are all situated on the summit of lofty hills, 
and for defensive purposes they are surrounded by three or four 
trenches ; and as tho innermost is often thirty feet deep and twenty 
feet wide they can only he passed by crossing narrow causeways. An 
earthen rampart frequently encudes tho place as an additional pro- 
tection. Tho chiefs residence generally occupies the highest part of 
tho town which is surrounded by a strong wooden palisade. Tho 
greatest number of modern villages are built on level ground. Tho 
houses of the Mokgassccs arc quite substantial, and though they are 
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not remarkable for arclut<;ctaral art, yet they cvinco considerable 
mechanical akill iu tkeii constructioQ. Most of tiio dwellings are 
voodem sfcraetnres, and in the populons towns they aie genenlly of 
large size. Tlioy arc ordinarily oblong in form from, twelve or four- 
teen to thirty or forty feet long, and from eight or ten to twenty or 
tweiity-tivc feet wide. The side walls are about fiftf^cii feet high, 
while the roof often rises to the height of twenty-lhreo fcot. The 
height of the honae is gradoated hy the nnk of the proprietor ; and 
in the capital the king alone enjoys the prerogative of erecting a 
building that e.Kceedfl all others in hei„;lit. On the day declared by 
the diviner as lucky the north-east corner post is set up, and the 
south-east, south-west and north-west posts follow in regular order. 
These, with the wall plates, constitate the framework of the hnilding. 
The planks hare grooved edges, and in order to fix them as closely as 
possible and compensate for shrinkage a piece of tough fibrous bark of 
tree fern is inserted between each of them. The top of each plank is 
attcu^hed by a mortise and tenon joint to the imder side of the wall 
plate, while its lower end is firmly sunk a few inches into the ground. 
To keep the outside planking perfectly even each separate piece is 
transversely pierced, and a long strip of tree fern bark is passed 
through the perforation. The interior walls of the small houses are 
covered with mats to conceal the rough woodwork and the plastering 
of day and eoW'dnng with which tiie joints and crevices are filled up. 
To facilitate the running off of the rain-water the roof is of an enor> 
mously high pitch. The roof frame is supported by three stout poles, 
one at each end of the building, and the third one in the centre, 
which support a piece of timber that forms the ridge, on which rest the 
upper ends of the rafters, while the lower ends are on both sides con- 
nected with the wall plates. To strengthen this frame transTUBe bamboo 
poles are fastened with strong grass at certain intervals aeioss tlie rafters. 
The roof is covered with thatch of dried nrania leavoj? or of heraua 
rushes, which are doubled up over a slender polo three or four fuet 
long, and the rush bundles are fastened to the framework in a manner 
so as to overlap eaeh other. By this anangement the thatch is often 
a foot or more in thicknss^ which renders it durable and perfectiy 
waterproof. The ridge is prevented from leaking by covering it with 
graf?5^, whidi is rendered impermeable by a coating of clay. The gable 
ends havu aLaO a thatch covering attached to two rafters which cross 
each other at the ridge, and often project several fleet above it; 'bat 
in small houses they are only a few inches in length and are notched 
at the ends. These iamlro'-frano or "houseboms^ give a unique 
appearance to the dwellings of the Ilovap, and among people of high 
rank the extremities are often ornamented by being surmounted by 
the wooden fignre of a bird. The doorway is generally high and 
nazxow, and the tlircsliokl frequently rises a foot or two above 
the ground. The doors and window-shutters are made of a single 
plank, and they arc ov<'»i'--d and closed by sliding the plank liack- 
wards and forwards iu u groove cut in the top and bottom of the 
fiame. In the smaller houses these is bnt one window opening in the 
north gable for the admission of light and air and the pasHtga of 
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smoke. The hearth or fire-place {IcUana or fata), wLidi is in the 
centre of the building, or the north-west comer, usually consists of 
three or five upright atones an-anged at suitable distances, on which 
the cooking Tessels are placed. The floor is of beaten day, or of laths 
or iMmboo splits plaoed dose to 6aeh other and eonsolidated with loam 
or sand ; bat it is gonerallj covered with neatly woven rush mats 
coloured red or yellow. Houses are often without ceiling, but 
ordinarily an upper room is formed under the ridge which is reached 
by a ladder or a steep staircase. This apartment, which has a plank 
floor covered with day, is fraquently used as kitdien and eating 
room. Many houaea of the poorer classee an eonstructed of tiM atema 
of the zozoro or papyrus sedge, which are pierced by slender canes and 
thus form a kind of niattiiit; that is fastened to upright poles driven 
into the ground. The walls of other houses are made of bamboo 
splits which have previously been beaten flat Mnd houses are also 
common, especially in the vicinity of the capital, and their appearance 
is much improved by having their exterior walls coloured with yellow 
or hmI oclire or light jjink clay. Tlie better classes have mostly two 
and suiuetimes three, four or even five houses, each having only a 
single apartment) and they are occupied by married sons, or they are 
the lodging places of slaves^ or are used as kitchens. They are sur- 
rounded by a clay enclosure ; and in the courtyard there is generally 
a slightly elevated square platform calliid Jii/crcna, where the mombera 
of the family pass their idle hours to watch the passers-by or to 
observe what is going on in the streets. The laxger dwellings are 
divided by partitions made of coarse matting or bamboo splits. The 
northern ]inrt of the house is set apart as the sleeping-jilace which is 
frequently furnished with handsome bedsteads, enclosed within neat 
muslin curtains. The houses of the Betsileo are mean and insignifi- 
cant ; they do not exceed in size eleven feet sqnare and the dde wdls 
are frequently not more than three feet high. The floor, which is of 
the bark of the traveller's tree, is elevated nearly three feet above the 
ground, and as the opening, which serves as entry, is not more than 
two and a half feet square, it requires some efifort to creep in. At the 
north end is a small window, and the hearth is near the south side 
wall, a little bsycmd and opposite the door. The side walls are com- 
posed of a light frame-work tilled in with the midribs of the urania 
leaf, and the roof is thatched with the leaves of the same tree. Tho 
fixed wooden bedstead, which extends from the floor to the ceiling, is 
panelled all round, and leaves only a small opening for the occupant 
to creep in. The huta of the Bare are constmcted of rongh posts^ 
the various parts being fastened by bark] fibre, or by wooden pegs. 
Their size varies from five feet to eiglitr^n feet sqiiJir*^, and their 
height is never under three and never above .six feetv Ihe side walls 
and gables are of bamboo or of the stalks of tho lero grass. lu the 
better houses there is an outer and an inner wall and the intervening 
space is filled up with long grass. Tlie inside is plastered with cow- 
dung, and grass thatch forms the roof-covering. The houses of the 
Sakalavas are for tho most part miserable hi\tn composed of interlaced 
tree braucht^ and rushes, and are erected over an excavation dug in 
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the ground. The huts of thn Betsimisaraka aro supported on posts 
one or two feet high. They aro provided with a window that serves 
as smokehole ; and though these houses are of hmited capacitjf yet 
they haT« two doon^ hang each other. In aome honaeB of tho in- 
terior of Imcrina and other parts of Madagascar, a small clay closet is 
fixed to the south-east confer, in which the pig is housed, while the 
top of it serves as the roosting-place of fowls. 

The furniture of the Mokgassee dwelling is simple and unostenta- 
tious. Five or six feet abo?e flie fiie-place ft hamboo laek is fixed 
called takaa, from which thiiiga to be dded are suspended, and meat 
to be preserved is smoked. A large square bedstead, permanently 
fixed to the ground by means of posts, stands in the north-east comer, 
on which a thin mattress is laid, or a number of sleeping mate are 
spread. A block of wood and mat cudiions filled with dry leaves 
aerre as seats and pillow& Besides a few rolls of matting there are 
scattered about two globokr water Jars, bamboo joints, a mortar and 
p^?tl*^ for hulling rice, cooking pots, square 5?traw baskets in wliich 
the nee and manioc are kept, some diiukiug horns, a few rough- 
looking knives and large wooden chests to serve as wardrobe. Irom 
the north roof^post frequently hangs a bottle-shaped, little basket with 
a lid (h-a^vn om the neck containing fimgmeuts of stone, bits of wood, 
a leaf of a tree or a flower of certain plants. Tliis is tho household 
sampii or tali«man to wlioni invoo^ations arc addros?cd, and whicli is 
regaixled as the tutelary gcuiu^ that protects the family fium all oviL 
Close (0 this is the wsara patana^ or the place of honour, where 
guests are inyited to sit down, a dean mat being spread for this 
purpose. 

The costume of tho Malagassces, tliougli simple in stylo, is sutH- 
ciently tasteful and is well adapted to tho climate. Aiuong tiio 
HoTas and other tribes a piece of cloth, about a yard wide and two 
yards long called salaka or seidikj is fastened round the loins, and 
passing the onds between tho thighs they aru tucked-in in front, while 
the extremities hang fn'clj down reaching to the knees. It is gene- 
rally woven of cotton or iiemp or it is made of rojia doth, and is 
ornamented with borders of various eolonxa; but that worn by the 
chiefs, the nobles and the wealthy classes is of pure silk, and is 
fastened round the waist by t!io samu'frana or sash, which is often 
of silk with a beantifully variet^atod border. The women instead of 
the ealaka wear tlie kitamby which diilors from it in being broader, 
and in being wrapped round the waist immediately below the breast, 
falling down as low as the ankles. Among some tribes the aJcanzoo 
is added to the ordinary dress, which is a kind of tight jacket of 
white hemp or cotton cloth or silk, which descends sometimes to the 
feet, covers the breast, aiid is provided with sleeves that extend to 
the elbow or wrist. The national dress worn by both sexes and all 
classes is the lamba or mantle, which is usually three or four yards 
in length and two or three yards in width. It is thrown over the 
shoulders with its ample foldi fallinL; iM Soly down tlic bnck nearly 
rcachin<^ to tlio nnkl* s. It is so adjustiid that it hangs must on the 
left or tho ihouldtti accordii^^ lo the sex of the wearer, and it is 
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always fastened over tlio breast hy the ends. Scarlet boiug the royal 
colour the scarlet lamha is exclu.sively worn by the king or quoen on 
state occasions and public festiTak. The kciemt whidi is a /omte 
of silk of natire manufacturo, is of a striped patteni, of which the 
alternating colours nro brij^'lit scnrlet, crimson, purple, orango and 
white. The edges nn^ ornauieuteJ with a rich variegated bonier, and 
a deep cuiiou.sly wruuyht fringe. Tiie iotorana is of white cotton, 
liaving a deep bolder of dark blae at each end. The poorer classes 
wear as their ordinary everyday dress the /o&o, which is a mantle 
made of coarse native cloth or mattinfj woven from the dyed bark- 
hbro of the rqfia. The slaves are Lcnerally most scantily clad, a curdle 
of rojia or other coarse cloth is their only article of dress, in more 
recent times people of weslth hare, lo a limited extent, adopted the 
European fashion, confined to a shirt, to which trousers of cotton or 
printed btufT arc sometimes added. No head covering is allowed to 
be worn in the capital by the common J'orizamj or civilian class. The 
hair of the women is usually plaited in a great number of knots and 
ringlets arranged regnlarly in drdes or sections all oyer the head, 
anointed with scented castor oil; but frsquenUy it hangs down 
negligently in n great number of little queues. Those who belong to 
the military classj, or are engaged in the government .service, have 
their hair cut short, leaving only a slight tuft over the forehead, but 
they west a brimmed stmw hat as head coYering, In the capital and 
in die seaport towns the nobles and richer portion of the population 
wear caps or bats of foreign manufacture. The head-dress of both 
sexes in the coast regions is neatly woven of rushes or a species of 
coarse grass. The Betsimisaraka wear a hat plaited of palm leaf with 
a brim broad enough to cover the shoulders. Ordinarily most of the 
people go barefooted, but when tmTelling they protect their feet with 
sandals of bullock's hide ; and shoes and stockings hare been intro- 
duced, which are used by tho officers and others wlio possess means 
of pi'ocuriug them. The Malagassees are passionately devoted to 
personal ornamentation; their jewels are of silver, ivory or bone; 
gold is highly appreciated, but it is rarely converted into ornamental 
trinkets. Beads and shells are in common use ammg the poorer 
people. All classes adorn themselves with necklaces, earrings, finger 
rings, hair ornaments, frontlets, bracelets, chains and amulets of 
various descriptions. The Uovos encircle their arms and legs with 
brscelets, armlets and anklete of silver. The people of some tribes^ 
when dressed in gala suit on public occasions, gird a silver chain 
round their waist, and suspend a silver plate from their breast. An 
amulet of silver, in the form of a crocodile's tooth, is fastened to a 
fillet strung round the head, or it is attached to other ornamental 
trinkets, or it is hung over the shoulder, or is psssed across the 
breast. T}ie lower classes hang numerous strings of glass beads 
round their neck, but among wealthy people necklaces of red coral 
are the most precious ornaments. Cosmetic applications are but 
rarely used. Young persons when engaged in the dance, or on 
occasions of public festivities, sometimes mark their faces with pink 
pnint to heighten their charms. The Hovas employ a kind of white 
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ealvc extracted from the banana plant, wliich they rub over their 
face, and when at the end of three days it is washed off it is said 
that it leaves the skin fairer and much improved in softness. They 
also mflJcd use of a kind of dentrifrice of a black colour to koep their 
teeth clean and white. The Hora girla, as an acl of coquetry, 
stain their finger-nails with the petals of a red flower. Instead of 
artistic tattooing the Sakalavas and other tribes consider raised cica- 
trices, produced by incisions made in the face, arms and breast, as marks 
of bcAuty. The Beteileo women have their neck and the upper part 
of tlioir chest tattooed with blue lines traced in intricate lace pattenii. 

The Malagassees are plentifully supplied with animal as well as 
vegetiblo food of a nourishing quality. Rice is tlio staple article of 
diet of ail classes, and forms the principal dish of every meal It is 
eaten in a hoiled atatei, either with some cooked vegetables or with a 
piece of cebu beef or poultry which is the most usual accompaniment 
The poorest classes have frequently to content themselves with the 
manioc root, several varieties of yams, sweet potatoes, or several kinds 
of eatable roots that grow in the plains, the woods and the valleys. 
The other vegetables used as food are EVench beans and Irish potatoes, 
onions, leeks^ pumpkins and a kind of cabbage, most of which have 
been introduced. The flesli of the ox is esteemed as the most valuable 
animal food, and it^is by way"of eminence called hcnOj " meat." Beef 
can be purchased in large quantities iu the town markets, but sheep, 
being sold aUve, no mutton can be procured from the provision 
dealMS. Pork is not eaten by the Hovas of the capital ; but the 
Sakalavas and other dark-oolouied tnbes not only freely partake of 
hogs' flesh, but the flesh of the wild boar is equally acceptable. Goat?, 
monkeys and hedgehogs are also served up at their repast*;. Tamo as 
well as wild fowls and different varieties of birds are much esteemed. 
TurUes, tortoise and crocodiles' eggs are Tslued as great delicaeies. 
The poorer classes feast on locusts which, during spring and summer, 
infest the country in immense swarms. They are either sliglitly 
cooked and fried for immediate use, or they are boiled in a large iron or 
earthen vessel, and after they aru dried and winnowed they oi-e packed 
away in baskets and are ptesenred for sale or for domestic use. The silk* 
worm, in its chrysalis state, is also a frequent article of daily con sump* 
tion. Fish are not very abundantly snp[tlied, but fresh-water shrimps 
and crayfish form favourite dishes. Red pcjjper and safTron are used 
in place of spices or condiments. They are plcntiiuily provided with 
the most luscious fruits, sudi as pine-apples, oranges, lemons, citrons, 
peaches, wild figs, bananas, plantains, muscat grapes, and mulberries. 
Wild honey is gathered in the forest. Their cooking is performed 
with much cure and judgment. The rice is boiled in water in a largo 
earthen or iron pot and is placed over tlie lire on the stones that sur- 
round the hearth. To husk it the women pound it in a mortar in 
quantities sufficient for duily consumption. Meat is either boiled, 
roasted, fried or stewed, i "Whole animals are frequently roasted with* 
out being skinned ; and tlie skin is considi-red such a dainty morsel 
that pieces of it are frequently boiled with a lump of fat adhering to 
it^ and they are eaten as a great tceatk Yams as well as manioc and 
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maizo are either boiled or xoaated. The uuuzo grain is sometimes 
pounded into meal and is conceited into a kind of bread All rhmm 
take but two meals a day ; one is taken a little before midday, and 

the other about stinset. Tho whole family, including servants, sqnat 
down on mats, spread for this purpose on the north and west side, of the 
fire-place, leaning their back towards the wall of the apartment. \\"hen 
all an seated eaitbeniroze basins placed on a broad stand about a foot 
high, are filled by the servants with boiled rice, on the top of which 
is put the laoht or accompaniment, which may be either a piece of meat 
or a fowl, already cut into pieces according to tho number of guests ; 
or it may consist of fish t>oup, honey or vegetables Sometimes the 
rice is either ooveied irith gravy, or tiie gravy is served in a separate 
dish, into irflich each morsel is dipped before it is eaten. Tlunsna 
leaves somctiTnes supply tho place of plates, and the fingers form an 
excellent substitute for forks. All wash their hands before and after 
the meal, and the teeth are cleaned with water poured out from a 
horn witi^ont tonebing the lipe. Water is their common drink ; bnt 
a brown liquor resembling coffee called ranoo pangh ^ is prepared by 
boiling the burnt rice grains that adhere to the bottom and sides of 
tho pot, with a quantity of w^ater, and this is K'garded as a wholesome 
drink, of which aU regularly receive their share. Anack has been 
intiodneed among them, and a native liqnor called heio^teta Is brewed 
from fermented sugar-cane juice mixed with vrater, to which some 
bitter bark is added to improve its taste. Sugar-cane juice is also dis- 
tilled into n cor\i-?p spirit called toakOj and au intoxicating liquor is 
produced from a solanaceous plant called Budleia MadagascariemU. 
Coffee, which has leeenily been intiodneed, is roasted, ground and 
boiled, and is taken sweetened with symp or soger or sngar^eanejnice. 

Their hospitable reception of strangers is as courteous as it is 
generous. The foreign traveller is received by the chief of the village 
with a speech of welcome, and ho gives up to his guest his finest 
cabin ; supplies him with xice^ fowls^ fruits, eggs, honey, and if he 
has a numerous suite with several heads of beet A poor Mnlngnafifin 
fin 1' cvrrywhere a liome where ho stops ; the native traveller sits 
down by the side of tho master of the house, whose raeal Im shares 
without the least ceremony. He is only required, in return, to relate 
aU the news, or speak of what he has seen on his journey ; but he is 
never asked his name, nor the object he has in view in travelling. A 
visiting friend or relation is welcomed during the month that follows 
the H'Hv year by offering him a dish called samhas-sambas^ which is 
composed of rice and small slices of beef broiled in gravy. Each one 
takes a small quantity between his two fingers, and rising from his 
seat he turns to the right and to the left and says: May tl^ sovereign 
live yet a thousand years," 

Agriculture is tho chief occupation of the Malagassees. After the 
year's rico cro}) is harvested the gi-ouud is allowed to lie fallow for 
thico or four mouths, during which time the surface becomes suili- 
cieutly dry to he dag up with the spade in clods twelve or eigliteen 
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Inohes squaie, which are piled up like bricks and are thus ezpoeed to 
tha ion tint tiiey may be thoroughly dried, and the veeda may be 
effeotaaUy destroy lhI. ^yhen tho object proposed is effected, the dods 

are spread over the field and are iiiixcd up with a suitable portion of 
manure. To soften them water is let in which renders it easy to 
break them up and reduce them to fine arable soil For this purpose 
twenty or thirty oxen are driven into the field, and by this means the 
moistened sods are broken, and are piopeiiy polverised, after whidi a 
shallow sheet of water is conducted over the ground to level it. In tho 
spring the seed rice is steepc 1 in water for a few days, and being 
kept warm it soon begins to sprout. In this state it is sown broadcast 
over tho partially submerged surface, after which the water is drawn 
off and the seedlings ara eovered with very fine manure. As soon as 
the young shoots show themselves the ^eld is again coTsred with 
water to tho dertli of two inches, which is, however, shortly after- 
wards drained oil. \Vhen tho plants have reached the height of live 
or six inches they are transplanted by the women to other fields, the 
young stalks being set out at inteirals of six or*nine inches. The fields 
are divided by dykes about six inches high which, being smocrfih and 
level at the top, form a kind of footpath. The water for submersion 
is supplied frnra canals cut round tho bottom of tho hills, or they aro 
led through the centre of the plains^ and they communicate with rills 
which axe connected with the rice gtoond. The rice when matnie is 
cnt with largo straight-bladcd knives, and tho slicavcs are laid out in 
the sun to dry. The threshing floor is of hard beaten clay, and the grain 
is separated from the straw by beating handfuls of rice stalks against 
a stone. After the grain is once more diied in tho sun it is carried in 
baskets to the granaries where it is preserved for fatore nse. The 
straw is used as fnel or it serves as fodder for cattle. The granaries 
of tho Ilovas at" ?nl)terranean pits dug ont in beehive form with tho 
floor and sides lined with hanl clay ; but other tribes have their 
granaries constructed above ground in the same form and of the same 
materials. The aperture, wMch is on the top, is dosed by a heavy 
stone, and is rendered entirely impervious to the air. The manioc (man- 
ijalozo) is cultivated in a ])atch of ground, which is enclosed by a mud 
wall defended on the top by thickly set splinters of bone ; or it is 
surrounded^by a bank of earth about throe feet high planted with the 
JBnphorhia splendida oor the prickly pear, which forms an impenetrable 
hedge. Slips of the manioc stem, about one loot long, are ] slanted in 
a slanting position about twelve inches apart in the held j'n/viou.-ly 
prepared. Tho soil is thickly manured about fourteen days after 
planting, and during tho whole growth of the crop tho held is care- 
loUy weeded. After the hipee of ten or twelve months the root is 
folly matured, and ia dog out in small quantities for daily household 
naa, Sngai>eane^ horn which sugar is ciystaUised by the Hovas,^ 



1 lATge vagKr plantstittiui ara onltiTtttad by foraignsn^ sad the ralvnu have 

S roved qait« profitable. On the other hsnd much eafntal wm vxpeiidtd in lh« prth 
action of coffee, but tbo slirul) pt uiluccd the Krry in snflficient t|uanlily for a few 

Crs, Mid then withered and died, and ib« oultiratiou of coffee on a largo acole baa 
ttsfcs ad wied. 
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yams, Bweet potatoeSi maize and millei {ampemhy) are largely pio- 
duced. Several kinds of arum are cultivated as an article of food of 

considerable value. The coffee bush has been introduced in recent 
lime, and large coffee plantations have been laid out on the banks of 
the riVers u£ the eastern coast Cotton is grown for home use ; and 
tobacco thrives remarkably welL As it is chiefly manufactured into 
snuff the ksTos an dried and pnlyeEised; tiie powder of a tweet- 
scanted herb and a small quantity of potash or salt are added, and 
these ingredients lieing thoroughly mixed, the snuff is fit for use. It 
is liighly valued as a pleasant stimulant aud is deposited between the 
teeth aud the lower jaw. Red pepper, ginger, turmeric, saiirou, as 
well as beans, tomatoesi melons, goiirds and other T^tables are eulti- 
Tated in the gardens. Plantains, bananas, pineapples, oranges, peaches 
and other fruits flourish with great luxuriance. Outside of the large 
towns almost every Malagasseo possesses a piece of land which he 
cultivated or encloses as pasture. Even the slaves aud the servants of 
the richer classes hsTe each a rice patch assigned to them. 

The cultivators of the soil among the Hovas have only a possessory 
title to the laud which they occupy, for the proprietory title is exclu- 
sively vested in the sovereign who, at his will and pleasure, may 
dispossess the occupant who cau claim no compensation for improve- 
. ments made by him. The holder of a tract of land cannot dispose of 
his possessory right excej^t with the express permission of the sovereign 
master of his people. The laud tax, which is generally paid in kind, 
consists of the tirst-fruits of all crops c^-pccially rice; a certain 
quantity of rice in the hu^k, and finally labour service, such as pre- 
paring the queen's rice-fields, constraeting and repairing roads, embank* 
ments and public buildingB, Ac 

The rearing of cattle is one of the most profitable pursuits of many 
of the chiefs and nobles. Extensive herds of zebus or humpbacked 
cattle are placed under the cure of herdsmen who pasture them on the 
public lands; and they supply not only a substantial part of the 
subsistence of the owners, but a considerable number are exported to 
foreign markets. Each village community has its fcOiitra, or cattle 
fold in the form of a square pit or excavation five feet deep, which is 
enclosed by a mud wall. Into this fold the cattle are driven for 
security every evening, and they are led forth every morning to the 
pasture grounds. In the private faihibm cattle are kept for yean to 
be fatteiMd, and they frequently attain an enormous size. The other 
domestic animals most numerous are sheep, goats, dogs and cats. In 
the district of Imerina much attention is paid to the rearing of silk- 
worms, wliich are placed upon the shrubby pigeon pea {Citisms Cajan\ 
upon the loaves of which they feed in the open air, and changing 
themselves into the chrysalis state, they form the cocoons. 

Hunting among the Ilovas and other civilised tribes is rather a 
recreation than a professional pursuit; and as gunpowder and fire- 
arms are generally reserved for war purposes, the spear is the principal 
hunting weapon, though guns are occasionally used by the higher 
dosses. Dogs are well trained and are a great assistance in the chas^ 
not only to track the game, but to keep it at bay. The wild bison, or 
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bumpbaeked oz is often anested by ibe dogs until fbe bimten come 

up to despatch him. The boar hunt is still more exciting. When- 
ever the animal shows himself outside of his haunt he is surrounded 
by the dogs Avhich harass him, pursue liim and constantly attack him 
until he is almost exhausted ; and although ho fiercely defends him- 
self, he cannot long leaist the fury of bis attaiknts, for they are finally 
aided by tbe bnnt«n, who make an end of the straggle with the spear. 
Monkeys are also hunted and eaten. Ducks, teal and other water- 
birds are caught TPith nets. Crocodiles, with which the rivers are 
swanuing, are secured by means of an iron swivel, to which a piece of 
beef is attached as bait. The instrument is placed on the banks of 
tbe atceam fastened to a bng rope, which is held by seyexal men wbo 
' are concealed amongst the ruishos. When the animal tempted by the 
bait swallows the swivel, those that hold the rope prevent his escape, 
while others attack him from behind with their spears, and kill him 
without danger to themselves. Turtles are taken at the time they 
come to the shore to deposit their eggs to be hatched in the sand. 
They (show much expertness in harpooning whales, and if they are 
lucky enough to get the huge monster to the shore the wlmlc neigh- 
bourhood assembles to devour, with voracious gluttony, the carcase ol 
the giant beast of the waters. 

Stthing is one of tho most important pnnroits of tiie Mdagassoos, fof 
it fniniahes them a valuable ardde of subsistence. They take fish by 
various metho<ls ; they employ with much success the hook and line, 
they place traps in fuvourahlo spots along the reefs, construct weirs 
near the mouth of small rivers ; at night they fish by torchlight, 
and they make use of tiie sap of a tie vine caJled amo to stupefy 

the riAu 

The Malagassees arc skilful workers in iron, and they understand 
the art of smelting and forging it. Their furnace is always situated 
on the banks of a river. An excavation is dug in the ground six 
feet in diameter and one ov two feet deep^ orer whieb the walls 
of rude stonework are built up to the hei^t of three or four 
feet, which are thickly plastered with clay on the outside. Their 
bellows are formed of two sections of a hollow tree tnink about five 
feet long and four or six inches in diameter. Being made air-tight 
at one end, they are planted about a foot deep in the ground in an 
upright or slightly inclined position. A bamboo cane is inserted a 
few inches above the ground which communicates with the interior of 
each cylinder, and is connected by the other end with the furnace by 
means of a hole made in the walL The cylinders are operated alter- 
nately by having a rude sort of piston fitted to each, which is mado 
air-tight by wrapping a band of tow round the end. The ore, after 
being washed, is broken up into small pieces, and is introduced into 
the interior of the furnace with alternate layers of charcoal. The 
anvil, of the size of a sledge-hammer, is eitlier tixe<l into the ground 
or is fastened to a board. The native smiths produce a variety of 
useful articles, thejr make even hin^ and screws, and they baTC 
attained great proficient in wire-diawmg. The gold and .'^ilvcr smiths 
show great perseTeiance and ingenuity in shaping into ioim silver 
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mugs, dishes, drinking cups and spoons for the use of the king ; and 
their rin;:,'s, cliains and otlic-r omameiits matlo of the precious metals, 
and ppp^Mf-irilly their gold iili^rcfj work arr cn-ditaVilo to their mechani- 
cal uiid uilistic skilL The other trades followed by a considerable 
number of people are those of the carpenter, the mason, the tinsmith, 
the ca1)inot-maker aiid the thatcher.^ The canoe-buildem are very 
skilful in tlie exercise of their trade. Tlie lakau-iJrafilra is composed of 
a keel ordinarily made of a piece of timber of the Chrysopia tree. 
The bulwarks are formed of three planks attached to each side of the 
ked, with which they am finnly connected by means of wooden pins 
and cordage. The stem is much broader and more elevated than the 
bow, and both have two small pieces of additional planks fixed to the 
upper edge of the bulwarks as a pruloiigation of the two extremities, 
giving to the canoe an elongated oval form. The sides are strength- 
ened by seven or eight tfawarta placed at equal distances from each 
otbtt, which also serve as benches. They are attached by wooden 
pins to the third upright side-plank and are besides kept in jilace by 
cordage which is passed through holes in the keel, while the masts 
are hxed to the bottom of the boat. The largest canoes have nine 
benches, axe abont forty feet long, and carry fifteen oarsmen, berides 
the master of the craft Each suling boat is provided with two sails^ 
which are also used as tents at every landing. These vessels are 
generally quick sailers, and they traverse eighty miles in twenty-four 
hours. TVhen the wind is unfavourable they arc propelled by paddles 
or oars. On the west coast the canoes, which are hollowed out of a 
tree trunk, are in the form of a perpendicular crescent and have an 
angle-pointed bottom. They are kept steady by one or two outriggers, 
and they sail with great rapidity. The ordinary canoes are simply 
hollowed-out tree trunks, provided with transverse thwarts which are 
used as seats for the accommodation of passengers. They have no 
outrigger and are propelled by shovd-shaped p^dlea They do not 
venture out into (lie sea with this frail (nuft, which simply answers 
the purpose of a ferry Ijoat fur crossing rivers. On the ^lantinana 
river in the south-eastern j>art of tlie country, streams are crossed on 
a zaJiitra or raft composed of thirty or forty bamboo stems from ten 
to twelve feet long, which are tightly lashed together. On the sonth- 
east coast the boats are called tary and are entirely built of planks 
carefully fitted tugetlier, with an elevated bow and stern. Tlicy are 
about thirty feet long by eight feet beam, and they can easily carry 
fifty persons. Tliey have no framework, but the sides are strength- 
ened by thwarts, and the seams are caulked with strips of bamboa 

Professional \\ oodciittcrs follow no other pursuit but that of felling 
trees in the forest and splitting logs mU) jdanks wliicli they drag to 
market for sale. Their tools were formerly confined to hatchets 
{arUsi) of different sizes, a rude sort of plane ijani/dok)^ a wooden 
hammer, a borer or piercer {fohre), and a rule or graduated measuring 
rod from six to mght feet long; Stones are quarried by kindling a fire 

^ hardly udcemry to «U(e iluit mo«t of the kaowledge they have at the 
present day of the mora wtiitM tmdei pntotind bj tk«m thef Imvo obMned from 
the Anbe or BaropoMM. 
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along the lino of rocks, and by dashing water on the heated surface 
large pieces are detached by the sudden expansion. Small, pointed 
hammers are used for hewing the surface of stones perfectly sniuoih 
and level The native pottery is sufficiently seririceable, though it 
ihowa no arfcistk skilL The eartheniraie ii mostly made by the 
women who mould it into form, dry it inUie smi, and then bum it 
in a kiln, using rice-husks to keep up a low fire. Their pttnfja or water 
jars are coarse, but durable : they arc generally of globular shape, are 
of a dark reddish colour, and diHei in size according to their use ; they 
ate either employed for fetching water from the spring to be carried 
<m the head, or for waterholders to serve as household vessels. Some 
dishes and plates are glazed with black lead, and the pot for cooking 
rice is an elegantly sliaped vessel and is ornamented with zigzag lines and 
bands. To twist hemp, hibiscuB fibre or a species of tough grass into 
coidage and twine^ no maehineiyle employed, but the work ie entirely 
performed with thejiand. The articles produced are strong and durable, 
and arc employed for making fishing nets and for tying together the 
framework of houses, the side planks of canoes and various utensils of* 
household use. Floor, bed and wall mats as well as hats are woven 
by the women of nuhea or fite grass ; and basfcete provided with a 
lid aze made of the seme materials, which are usually of a round or 
square form. Narrow strips of the leaves of the pandanus and the 
fifjia palm are plaiteil into sugar bags which are exported to Mauritius 
and the Bourbon islands. Formerly they made sandals and drum 
ooTen of nndzeaaed ox-bide; hut they hare in recent time been in- 
atnicted in the process of tanning, and thoy now tan excdlent leather 
of ox-hides, sheep, calf or dogs' skins. All the women, from the queen 
downward, understand the art of s]iimiing and weaving. They weave 
cloth of hemp, of rojia and banana leaf fibre as well as of cotton and 
silk, and they are very skilfol in producing both strong and neat 
fabrics. They also make a coarse kind of bark cloth beaten out with 
a mallet. Spinning as well as weaving is entirely done by hand. 
Yarn or thread is spun with a sjdndle of bone or treo fern bark. Four 
Slakes iirmly driven into the ground hold the threads of the warp to 
be arranged according to the pattern intended to be produced. The 
two rollers of the loom, to which the threads of the warp are tied, are 
fixed to posts in such a way that they can be drawn nearer together 
or be removed further apart by cords, so as to enable the weaver to 
slacken or tighten the warp. The shuttle is simply a round stick 
pointed at one end, which also serves as bobbin. The knocker of the 
weft is a flat, slightly curved lath, which opens the threads of the 
warp and knocks up the filling aft r it has passed. The rofa cloth 
is made from the inner fibre of the long grn-«s-like leaves of the mfia 
palm. The cuticle being peeled oil' the filaments are divided l)y a 
sort of comb, and as the threads, which resemble flax or hemp, rarely 
exceed three or four feet in length they are tied together before they 
can be woven into cloth. The tissue produced, which is very strong, is 
cither striped, or it is woven in patterns of various colours, and t!ie 
cloth is extensively uped by the pooitr classes. Their silk lavibas are 
frequently beautiful specimens of design, and exhibit much taste in 
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the combmation of hannonious colouis.^ Th^ wrindrano ia an elegant 
ktmba made of ootion woven like a fine twill with nanow eolonied 
stripei, a broad border of black silk, and a pattern of coloured alk in 

the centre. The lambormena has the body of dark red silk, while its 
stripes and border are of lighter colours. Tlieso are chiefly worn at 
marriages, on the occasion of national festivities and public rejoicings, 
and in these the body of the dead is wrapped. Another cotton lamba 
atained dark nd haa boideis of dull gnen with blue atripea, and ia 
ahbonftelj ornamented with patterns of small metal beada 

Commerce, however, is the most favourite pursuit of the Malagas- 
sees. They take great delight in going down to the coast in order to 
purchase articles of foreign manufacture, and hawk them out for sale 
in the laiger towna, Othera aie engaj^ in the aale of home-manu- 
factured goods. To facilitate the intoiial trade marketa are estab- 
lished, which are reported to by all classes. Here evcrj" commodity of 
native production or of foreign importation as well as provisions of every 
kind can be bought. Formerly slaves were also sold in the public 
«market-place ; and the decieea or ozdeis of the king aie proolaimed 
heie by the public crier. The gooda or articles ofifered for aale aie 
spread upon the ground on mats, and to attract customers a few 
samples are suspended from lH:-,'h ujn-ight poles. Cattle and fowls are 
most abundantly supplied ; aud the butchers oiler not only fresh but 
cooked meat for aale. There are dealeia in apeara, apade handlea and 
cutlery ; sellers of lamhas and saJakaa, as well aa cotton and aOk for 
spinning and weaving ; traders in articles of daily use, such as rice, 
boiled manioc, fresh water, sugar, snufl', honey, salt, soap, fruit4>, 
earthenware and wooden bowls. The jewellers attract customers by 
their display of finely wrought silTer chaina, necklaces and acalea and 
weights; aiil even dealeis are not wanting who sell medicines and 
amulets. Bargains arc concluded between the buyer and seller, after 
a lengthy negotiation, when the stage of adz mrotra or " contested 
term " is reached by exchanging the salutation : " soovatsara," " may 
it be good and well" Theib ezisCa no national medium of exchange, 
the atandaid coin in circulation is the Spanidi dollar. All fractional 
values are obtained by cutting up the silver coin into pieces of all 
shapes and sizes, and weighing them on a neat little scale. Each 
dollar is divided into seven hundred and twenty parts called vary-veniy 
or the weight of a plump grain of rice. Ten vary-iterdy make one 
eranamba^rOy of which nine make a mkc^y that has the value of a 
aixpence.^ In recent times the export trade has acquired considerable 
importance. Indiarubber, rice, tobacco, hides, tortoise-shell, cattle, 
ebony, rosewood and beeswax, to which sugar may be added, are the 
most valuable articles of foreign exportation. The import trade is 
chiefly confined to cotton goods^ chinia ware^ gnna, powder and nume- 
rous minor articles. 



> These iambas are sometimes worth from dghty to a hundred dollars. 

9 Tliere are four weights to doternltM tbe money value, that of 3 tvamena, of a 

tikaj}/, ti A ' ' liul .1 loso. T>y moans cif these four weights and so grains of unhullcil 
rico the Mnlagasaees obtain the smallest silver money, commencing with a centime. 
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As there aro no roads and much less any railways in Madagascar, and 
the bridges over narrow streams consist only of a log or a narrow 
pUmk the most common mode of travelling over rough foothpoths if 
by means ot tha jfika^'ana or palanquin. Thm aro profesmonal 
pahnqnin bearers who are divided into two aats, each being in active 
service by turns. The vehicle is simply an open sbnllow receptacle, 
composed of a light wooden framework, wliich is filled in with plaited 
strips of sheep-skin. Pieces of board aro sometimes fixed behind as a 
rest for the bade ; and cnsbions and rugs are provided, on which the 
travc'l r i j^'.ts with his legs stretched out at full length. It is carried 
on the shoulders by means of poles of stroni:,', light wood. Oxen are 
often saddled and bridled and they travel along with their rider iu a 
short shuffling pace. A considei-ablu number of horses have been 
imported, and manv of the natives are bold and daring horsemen. 

The Malagassee langoage, though divided into numerous dialects, is 
derived from one original source and es=entiully belongs to the Poly- 
nesian branch of tongues.* The dialect of the Hovas may ho con- 
sidered as the standard, for its vocabulary is most copious, and its 
pronunciation, being least nasal, is most pleasant to the ear. Some 
Arabic words have been introduced, derived from the colony of Arabs 
that settled a portion of the southern part of the island, ^fany words 
connected with the arts and the appliances of civilised life, are of 
French derivation which are, however, entirely transformed by a pecu- 
liar mode of spulling.s The Hova dialect has been reduced to writing, 
' and the written language is weU understood all over the island. The 
structure and granimntical organism of the language is simple and 
perspicuous, and yet it admits consjdernlilo variety combined with 
elegance in the formation of its sentences wiiich are construed without 
circumlocution, and without the application of intricate rules. It lends 
itself with facility to metaphorical expressions; but they ara free from 
all obscurity ; they impart a peculiar charm to the phraseology, and 
render the descriptive part of the discourse lively and animated.' The 
pronunciation is soft, and hannonious, and the vowul sounds predomi- 
nate in the formation of words. It is not capable of expressing the 
refined aubtletiea of speculative thought^ and is wanting in words 



* Dr. Parker will have ns believe — Btrangcly cnon;-!! — that there exi'ata an in- 
teresting coniifctinf; liiik V.ctwccn the MbLikhsscc ami tlie South African languages, 
because the verb mamola, "in the ISrmto Uuguage as well aa iu tins Malagii^y tueiuis 
* to Isav* behind, to leave alone.* " To base the affinity of two languages which have 
btra flUUkipulAted hjf Eoropeana in reducing them to writing, npon the simikoiiy 
of aontid and meftning of a riogle word, in mon than hazaraous, it is altogether 
irrational. Similarities of this kind arc generally occidental, but tLe vorJ nii^ht 
even have been introduced by a South African n^o slave ; nor is it probable 
that tbe two iravdf im pndiely tlie lani* or that they have pvediely to* 
meaning. 

* La table le tpelled IsteSatm ; la elef fakili and epingle painpotrti. Tli« warn 

of the days of the week are identical with <1jC Atahic- i amcs fnr thosi^ days, and the 
rianicH of the munths are the Arabic nauitii lux the cuijutcllntious of tlie zodiac. 

^ Several of these figurative expressions conust of compound wonls ; in other 
casei tbej are phrases. Miltamlioki-mikimpy "to take a le»p while winking;** 
naaniiiK to '^venture rashly." Mitoipi-dola-talia-mUaua " to kick the head of the 
canoe that crosses (thft wmter) ; " meaning " to ill requite a IdadiMes." Sibne^ 
Madagascar, p. 552. 

T 
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designating abstract ideas ; but ita admirable flexibility founded on 
fixed piiuciples and the law of analogy render it easy to combine 
eqaivalent tenofi whidh vepreBent Che epirit of the new ideaa There 
exists an apparent rudinulancy of words iu the designation of familiar 
objects, which siiujily indicate slight shades of differunccs. Thus there 
are twenty diflfereut names to denote the mode of growth of bullock's 
horns varied according to the nature of the curve ; and thirty diU'erent 
temu aie applied to the plaits in which the hair ia dieised. The 
Boman alphabet has been adopted as the written chaiacter. The 
▼owels have the same power as the French vowels except the o which 
is pronounced like the o in move ; and u is replaced by the diphthong 
fo. The consonants and x arc wanting. The language is well 

adapted for compound woid fofmation, which gives it much terseneaa 
and energy. Ita copioueneaa does not consist in its rich Tocahnlaiy, 
but in its numerous derivative words which are fonned according to 
certain rules from simple radicals that changes their meaning and often 
gives them iliti equivalent value of au adverbial phrase ; as, mody^ "to 
go home ; " tampcKly^ " to go out and return home the same day." It 
baa only the definite article which remains unaffected by gender or 
number ; as, ny tranoj " the house ; " nyankizy^ the serrant" Noons 
without an article arc taken in an indefinite sense ; a?, 'vrrv, "rice;" 
rano, " water." Nouns have no grammatical gender, and iLe distinc- 
tion of sex is indicated by placing /ojt^, "malo" or vavy^ "female" 
before the suhstantive. The number of nouns is denoted by nnmeials 
or by adjectiTes of plurality, such as "few," " many," &c. Substan-* 
tivcs have no inflection, nnd to mark the distinction of cases, either 
pre'positions are used, or the accident is indicated by the position of 
the word in the sentence; as, vominyny sakUj ny totozy ; was killed 
by it the cat the mouse," ie. " the cat killed the moose.** The agent 
of tiie passive verb must follow the Terb* Adjectives are not nume- 
rous, and they are invariablo. The comparative degree is formed by 
prefixing noho, •* than" to the object with which the positive is com- 
pared; as, Uara^ "good;" Uara ity noJio ny zananyf *'this is better 
than the rest;" or the positive is repeated and ko koa is added ; as, 
iiara tsara ko koa, " better." The superlative is expressed by adding 
an adverbial term of superiority; as, fsara iiulrindra, "best," literally 
meaning "exceedingly, cliiefly or principally good ; " or the positive 
is repeated and the word diOt "also" is placed between the two; as, 
tmra dia foam, '^best^" literally meaning: ''good also good." In 
comparing two or more objects the particle fw sufhcee to point oat the 
degree intended to be applied to the preferred object ; as, ity no tsara, 
"this is the good;" in contradistinction from the otiier and conse- 
quently it is the better or best. Xhe system uf numeration is decimal, 
and is capable of an indefinite appUoation. The units up to ten 
indusive are expressed by distinct words. The tens, foto^ changed 
into jpo?o, are designated by placing the multiple unit before it, as, roo- 
pol^, " tvro tens," for " twenty." The intermediate numbers are formed 
by inserting amhy, " added " between the unit and ten ; as, irai-lc- 
amhini-folOf " one added to ten," or " eleven," Zaio denotes a 
hnndred, ten uUob make a thousand. A million ia expressed by 
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irisa"^ which literally means " the finishing of counting alina, which 
stcmdsfor " ten thousand," also means "night." Great deyelopment 
ifl given to the demonstnitiTo pconoims, and tbey are capable of mark- 
ing the distances of the persons and things referred to in the convcp- 
sation. The substantive verb " to bo " is wanting, but in the formation 
of the tenses its place is supplied by adverbs auJ prepositions. The 
auxiliary verbs are mett/, "may," used iu the sense of pciniijision and 
SQitabihty ; mahazo, "have" and ''ean,** lunally signifying moral 
capability; and mohay, "can," in the .^unae of physical capability. 
The moods are the indicative and the imperntivo ; the infinitive is 
scarcely distinct from the indicative. The su)»junctive and potential 
moods are formed by adding some appropriate auxiliary verb to the 
indicative. The tense formations, which are confined to the present^ 
the future, the paat^ and the paulo-past future are effected by adding 
parts of the personal jironouns to the root and by the aid of auxiliary 
particles. The verbal radical is generally the passive participle, and 
the paiisive form is employed in prtjferencc to the active j as, hitcUcoizi/f 
** seen by me it," in place of " I see it" By the addition of prefixes 
to the verbal radical it acquirea a variety of meanings. It may thus 
become activoi neuter, causative, reciprocal or causative*reciproc{d, and 
it may give expression to other shades of difference. 

The Malagas?ees have no written literature except some modern 
religious tracts and the translation of the Bible ] and if credit can be 
given to the assertion that there exist historical works as well as 
treatises on medicine, geomancy, and Judicial astrology in the Malar 
gassee language written in the Arabic character upon pnpor made- of the 
Papyrm nH<4im^ they are probably works translated by the Aralts in 
the vernacular toii^'ue of tlie country, but whicli have remained 
entirely unknown to the maj^ rity of the people of the island.* 

Common school education i.s mailc ol>ligatory within the limits of the 
ITova territorj'. Every father of a family is T>ouiul to .send bis 
children to tlie elementary school estaVJished in each village ; the 
l(^al scliool age being from eight to sixteen. Examiner:! are 
appointed hy the government and certificates are famished to the 
pupils, if they have profited by the instruction imparted to them. 
Teachers follow no particular programme, they are simply expected to 
discharge their duties in the best possible manner. 

The intellectual knowledge of tlie Malagassccs has not passed 
beyond the first primitive rudbnenta. They do not count time by years, 
they cannot toll their own age or that of their children. They trace 
important events to the acco??ion or (b-ath of a sovereign, to an 
ecHpsQ of the sun or the moon, to the aj»iieanince of a comet, to an 
ijiundation, or to any other great natural phenomenon. The year is 
divided into twelve lunar montha or moona of twenty-eight days each ; 
one intercalary day is added between each month, and at the end 



1 As tlic IIoTM even tun tJiily routit with tlio fti<l of tlu ir fni^ci s, it is not pro 
bable th.it tbey ever had anv idea of ton thousand and much Itsa of a znUIioiu 
IliMo wurdi have all bMO eoii)«d in compamtiTcl; tOMot tlBM^ tnd tkair origiiial 
VMaiiiDg furnishes erea conclaKiTe proof of ihu laok 

* See AbW Bockoa'c Madajjaicu^. p. 741. 
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of eadi four montli8 another day is interpolated, an additional 
day at the doae of the year which toge^r nuiJce an aggregate of 

three hundred and fifty-four days.^ Every thirty-three years a cycle 
is completed and the year commences again at the same solar period. 
The four seasons, which are dependent on the state of the weather, 
are the faliavaratra or the causing of rain " or summer ; the 
fararamf **%h» end of the irater" or rain ; the rmtfumo or winter, 
and the lohakuma or " the head of eeasons." Their medioal practice 
is altogether empirical ; but experience and observation have enabled 
them to treat with much success sore throat and dysentery ; and they 
are suihcieully skilled in dressing wounds. 

Oratory is much appreciated and is cnltiyated from early youth. 
Their style of speaking is animated, and their gesticulations and 
movements are most graceful. They understand the art of exciting 
the minds of their hearers in order to rouse them up to energetic 
action. Their exprcsiiions are frequently f)Oetical, their images are 
highly coloured ; they are very fluent in their utterance, and neyer 
hesitate in the choice of words. Their ir .^'native faculty is hrought 
in constant exercise; they arc fonJ of ciuploving metaphors, and 
they often give to their popular maxims the form of an alleg:ory 
or fable. The use of figurative language derived from visible or 
aensihle objects, is the hasiB of most of their mental efFhsions. 

The Malagassees, like all the Oceanian races, being an extremely 
courteous and jwh'to ]ieople, display much natural dignity and ease of 
manner; and in their social intercourse they have adopted many 
forms of etiquette as an indication of good breeding. On meeting 
an acquaintance or a man of rank they always use the expression : vU^ap 
IdUam iompokoSt "allow me to pass Sirl" to wluch the party 
addressed responds : andeha tompolco'r^ " pray, proceed Sir ! " Mutual 
inquiries then follow about their ptato of health and their general 
atlaira. As hnal farewell they say : velona^ "long may you live," and 
tarantidrOf " may you reach old age," which completes the series of 
complimentary speeches exchanged. When meeting accidentally on 
the road they use various expressions which diiTer according to the 
sex of the parties. The usual questions then follow, such as "whence 
are you from?" "whither are you goinj??" which are generally 
answered in a vague and indefinite manner by saying : "I am coming 
from the north/* **I am going yonder to the east'* After a long 
absence a friend is welcomed by saying : *• Have you arrived safely and 
well?"^ or "blessed of God your benediction is obtained." ^ On 
first enterinc; a house tlio visitor is usually aske<l if he lias arrived, 
and the answer being in the aihrmative, ho is invited to coniu into 
the house, where an order is given to spread a mat for the stranger. 
The usual salutations having been passed the stranger inquires after 
the health of the family, to which the answer is returned, " We are 



^ Tbo mo&tlu are named from the varioafl operations performed in tbe cultiTa* 
tion of rice, raoh m the planting, ripening, gathering the ncc, &o. 

* T->ii<i<ivn fonmrtntnai-a. 

• Tahiti atvira manitm azo ny tootra mreo. Thia snlutatioa is only use*! nmotig 
oonwrtod Obrittlaiis. 
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even heiC| the family^ even all well." This is responded to by the 
final velonOf "liveL** Bubbing noses is practised as a mark of attach* 
ment and friendship. Foimerlj slaTcs wore required to |>erform 
as homage to thoir master the viilela pdlculia, by hiking llie solo of 
the foot of their superior. In acknowledging a favour or returning 
thanks the beneficiary sometimes extends his two hands with the 
open pihn upwards, as if presenting something ; or the party stoops 
down to the gronnd and clasps the lo^, or tonches the knees and 
feet of the benefsetor, at the same time addressing to him some of 
these expressions : " May you Uve to grow oM ; " " may you live 
long ; " ** may you live sacred ; " " may you see or obtain justice from 
the soveieigu ; " "may you be loved by the people;" "may you be 
raised to the highest rank;" *<may you be blessed with a huge 
fimily/' On beuig presented to a member of the royal fiunily the 
person presented bows three times and pronounces these words : 
*^ esanif^fira tompokoe," "we salute you to our best." This is re- 
spouded to by saying : " emratsarOf" " it is well." When preseuting 
the harina to the soTereign or a present of value, after having pro- 
noonced the customary salutation the donor stretches out his open 
hands with the palms turned outward, and while bending downward 
and forward he raises his Imnrls in the direction of the great per- 
sonage he addresses, and dmws thcui up lovoi with his owii head. 

But the most serious ceremonial form involTing important obliga* 
tions and great responsibilities is the covenant of blood (fafo-dm) or 
the conclusion of a fraternal alliance calk^l fatulra or dead blood, 
which hinds tho parties in a bond of ])rutherhood or friendship to 
aid and support each other in time of diihculty and danger at the 
sacrifice of property and even of life. The two families are heneO' 
forth considered as one, and the resjiectivo members are looked upon 
as blood relations. On the meeting of the parties — rarely more than 
three or four in number — the head of a fowl is nearly severed so as 
to permit the blood to spurt out during tho continuance of the 
coemony. After having pronounced a long imprecation and pledged 
to each other mutual hdelity, a superficial incision is made in the 
centre of the breast called '* tho mouth of the heart," and a few drops 
of the blood that ooze out are drank by tlie individuals who are 
parties to tho covenant, at the same time saying : " These are our 
last words. We will be like rice and water, in to?m they do not 
separate, and in the field they do not forsake one another; we will 
be as the right and left hand of the body ; if one be ii^uied, tiie 
other necessarily sufTers and sympathises with it."* 

The Malagassees are fond of musical perfuimances, and though their 
ear is very coiiccl uud tliuy learn to play tones with facility, yet their 
musical talent is uncultivated. Their musical instruments are some- 
what origtnaL The mlihoj which is a kind of primitive violin, is 
simply a piece of bamboo about four feet long with eight small 



' There are v;iriou8 otker fgrms, m which thU curcniony h performetl among 
tlie (litfeient tribes, but the object i« eTorywherc tlie same. At St. Mmy's dtim 
the Dortie* eat a piece of ginger prevknulj spotted with each other's blood* Mr. 
little edb thie mtmawf JuwuigewuMt* 
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fibrous cords detached from the outer cuticle, and strained at an 
elevation of about a quarter of an inch by slipping small chips of 
wood underneath which form the bridges. A limited diatonic scale 
is obtained by the, difference in length and the tension of the detached 
tibre strings. The player hoMrf tlie iiij^lrunient before him, and uses 
both hands in twisting tlie chorda. Though the tones are few and 
short, yet this .simple contrivance produces a soft, plaintive but 
monotonous kind of music. The lokunyo, whose sounds are somewhat 
londer but much mote dull, is fonned of a piece of ebony wood, which 
is notched at the end so aa to hold the chords or strings, attadied to 
the head of a calabash or gourd. A section of a hollow tree trunk 
covered with untanncd oxhide serves as drum, which is beaten with 
a stick or with the hands. Fifes or Hutes of on inferior order are 
ahK> in use. Their Tocal music has no greater artistio value than 
their instromcntal performances. The voices of the men are generally 
powerful and harsh, and those of the women are for the most part 
deficient in fswoetnesg and melody. They excel mostly in singing in 
chorus, which is always in the recitative strain. Their songs consist 
generally of detached sentencos; they are not composed in metrical 
lines, bat they are neveitheless arranged in stanzas, and the cadence 
arises from the definite number of syllables, while the point of 
emphasis is the same in each corresponding verse. The king^ enter- 
tains a band of female singers, who accompany him when he takes an 
excnrsion for recreation, or when he is travelling through the country. 
In. the OTening the people of the villages assemble in a public place 
to listen to the songs which are inqoovised to well-known melodies 
by an amateur musician of the community. The refrain is repeated 
in chorus, and tlie nioasuro is indifcated by the clapping of hands. 
The profesbioual minstrels, called sekafses, devote themselves to the 
cultivation of music and poetry. They tiavel through the country, 
and sing their musical compositions in the houses of the chiefs who 
offer them valuable presents ns n componpation for their entertainment. 
They arc of a lively disposition, are ingenious in tlicir artistic per- 
formances ; their imagination is fertile in picturesque description, and 
their diction is somewhat poetical. 

The amusements of the Malagiassees are either of a domestio 
character, or they are bodily exercises and outdoor recreations. In 
tlieir drinccs tlioy assume various attitudes, but their movements are 
principally confined to their hands and arms, their feet take but a 
small part in the exercise ; and the men and the womm rarely dance 
together. The national dance of the Hovas is called manincuij which 
is principally executed by the women. They place themselves in file, 
one behind the other to the number of eight or ten, and commence 
to move to the slow measure of the music, following the lead of a 
male dancer. They raise their arms in untform cadence until they 
are altogether horizontal, and they impart to their hands a movement 
similar to that of the fins of a fish. If the leader advances in waving 
a handkerchief, the row of women make a backward step and drop 



^ Thia applies also to tho queen if abe is the ruUug ttovereigu. 
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their arms. After repeated forward and backward motions the dance 
terminates by a reverence to the most distinguished pci^on present 
But their favourite amusement is the national game called namdy 
dia manga or ** kicking badcwwdB." The players are divided into 
two or more parties, and they rush upon each other with impnlnve 
force, each kicking his antagonist backwards with the sole of tlie 
foot like a horse. As they practise this game from early yonth, they 
acquire great expertness in this exercibe, and the advantage lies in 
advancing upon, and repelling, an adversary. Young boys practise 
hurling the spear by throwing an ixon*tii^ed bamboo stick at a 
target One of their gymnastic exercises consists in lifting heavy 
stones, which are sometimes thrown, so as to resemble the game of 
quoits. As trials of stren«;th men sei/.e upon calves, or take liold of 
the hump of bullocks, and cause them to fall in spite of their elTorts 
to escape. KatrOt which is a game resembling dnnii^ts, is played on 
a boarcl, in whidi thirty-two small holes are cut, and pebbles or seeds 
are moved from one holo to another until the entire row is emptied. 
They consider it a pleasant pastime to throw np a number of pebbles 
which are received on the back or palm of Ute hand, and this is 
repeated by dropping a certain nnmber at each throw.. They take 
great delight in conversational entertainments, when they recount the 
famous deeds of their ancestors as handed down in their traditional 
lore. In some parts (jf the island the practice of smoking roturma or 
native hemp was formerly very common, and if freely indulged in 
it prodnoes intoxication hoiderbg on delirinm. The leaves and seeds 
are thoroughly dii 1 in the sun for three or four days» and they are 
then fit for use. The pipe is simply a piece of cane or a long shell. 
Its use among the Hovas has been prohibited by the government 
under the severest penalties. 

The Ifalagassee women are treated with mnch respect, and they 
exercise considerable influence not only in the domestic circle, but 
sometimes also in j-nblic ntiairs. Chastity is not appreciated as a 
virtue, and licentious amours were formerly much encouraged, especi- 
ally among the Hovas. The daughters of the first families sold tlieir 
charms for hire (Aaramou), and disposed of their person to the first 
comer. Among the Sakalavas female virtue is unknown, thoogh 
married women are said to be faithful to their husbands. Whenever 
a ship arrives at any port on the coast the native custom oflScers 
inquire about the number of men on board, and the vessel is supplied 
with a corresponding number of women, who pass the night with the 
crew, which is one of the conditions to be complied with in order to 
be allowed to take in provisions and water. The marria:: r lation is 
not considered strictly sacred, for the husband can repudiate his wife 
at pleasure, and he is only re»traint'd in the arbitrary exercise of this 
power by public opinion.* I^Iarriage connections are usually nego- 
tiated hy the parents of the parties, and children are often betrothed at 
an early age either with the obgect of keeping property together, or 



1 Ny fanamhadiana t$y nakh>i fa noAasilfVCrs, ^'tfaixlsgs li not (a Aiag) tisd 
iM^ bat U«d in » bow." Silwtc « MidmsMwr, pw sgo* 
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for other family reasons, but as young people of both sexes may freely 
visit each other, love and courtship generally precede matrimony. 
Intermarriage is interdicted between persons of a certain rank,' and 
also between blood-relations to the sixtb gencr iti< n, which is, how- 
ever, only strictly applicable to descendants on the female side,^ which 
1:4 fa'hj or tabued, while marrin-o Virtwpfn brothers' chiMrcn is very 
common and is cii]\(A lova-Uimijindra "inheritance not remaining." 
The collateial branches of the male and female line are only required, 
in order to free themselves from this resection, to comply with 
certain prescribed ceremonies, which are supposed to remove tliti dis- 
qualification arising out of consanguinity. It is not unusual for 
parents to give their daughters a dowry made up of cattle, money and 
slaves, which, in case of divorce, is retumcKl, and the values thus re- 
covered acone exdnsiTely to the benefit of the repudiated wife. The 
bridcu'room, on his part, often assigns a marriage portion to his wife 
according to tlie ac^oomont niado by the contracling parties. 

Marriages are oftou celebrated when tlie bride and bridegroom have 
attained the age of twelve or fourteen, and the ceremonies performed 
on the occasion, although not uniform, are always exceedingly simple. 
On the tluy declared by the diviners to be lucky a feast is prepared by 
the jiarents of the bride and the bridegroom. The relatives of both 
parties, dres.sed in their finest gala ?^mi^, and decondi'il witli their most 
precious ornaments, hr«t ussemble in the house of the bride's father, 
where the couple are seated together with a handsome silk hmba 
thzo%vn over them, and tlie' marriage becomes legal and binding by 
presenting a .small pum of money to th«' bride's parents or guardians 
called I'o'hj <jn'1nj, "sheep's rump." Of the numerous dishes bruught 
in, a plate of rice is placed bofoi-e them, of which they cat tugetlier 
with one spoon from the same dish, symbolic of community of interests. 
The father of the bride then rises declaring to the invited guests l»e- 
sent that his daii^lilcr liad become tie; \vifo of the young man seated 
by her and thanking the c^nipany for tln ir presence and sym- 
pathy, he invokes the blessings of heaven upon the newly-married pair 
tiiat they may have a numerous offspring, an abundance of cattle, 
great wealth, and increase of honour of their respective families. One 
of the guests in response oilers his congratulations in behalf of those 
assembled; and nil .=it down to partake of the good things served up 
in greatest profusion. Having finished the repast they all repair to 
the house of the father of the bridegroom, where the same craemonies 
are repeated. As a ratification of the marriage contract a hwina or 
silver dollar is handed to an officer who acta as the representative of 



' Some classes of an'lrljni or noLlcs must not inrirry apart from tlieirown trn>e ; 
nor may a uoble marry a li^va or coiumoatr. A hovu may not marry a zaui-hova or 
one reduced to slavery ; nor may a za-a hom many an andcvo, or one who is 
deseeaded from the claat of ilaTos. If a f reemaii nuurriM a slave vomaa he mast 
prerioiiiily redeem her, and to make her hie eqtial hi wMial podtlon, aad thii freedom 
•he retains if divorced. Sibrce's IMmlflgnscar, p. 186, 

Formerly a uoble that euttirUiauii iutimate relations with a female slave was 
sold into slavery, and the woman was pat to death. Pfeiffor's Mndag., p. 200. 

' Aooording to M. Cr^maxy male and female cousUu of a common origin are not 
aUowed to many even np to tae 9th or loth degree. Revue Maritime, p. 79* 
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the sovoreign, and honcoforth tho marriage cannot be annulled except 
by a legal act of divorce in the presence of witnesses. If the parties 
are members of a village community, the bride and sometimei the 
bridegioom also, is carried in a kind of sedan chair, overarched by a 
canopy, on the shoulders of men, to tlie princi])al house in the centie 
of the village ; and as the ])rocession pasi^es the residence of the 
oihcial rtjprosentative of llio goveinment they make a halt for a few 
moments to deliver the hasina, Married women wear as a mark of 
distinction, daring the absence of their husband in the semoe of the 
gOTemmcnt^ a silver neckkce, rings, heads or braided hair, which 
renders their person at once inviolable. 

Polvijnmy * is universally prevalent* though the poorer classes have 
never more than one wife ; but the nobles and chiefs deem it essential 
to their rank and (honour to indulge in the luxury of a multiple 
domestic estal>lis1i incnt. The first wife (vadi4)€) is always the mistress 
of till! limi?eh()ld ; she alone lives in the principal family dwelling 
with her husband ; while the other wives occupy separate contiguous 
huts. Among the Hovas tlie Icgilimate wife may at any time be 
diroToed, unless she allows her husband to marry her younger sisteii^ 
and her female cousins younger than hmsell The king alone sojoys 
the inestiniahle juivilege of marrying as many a= twelve wive?, yet he 
never takes advantage of this prerogative right ; but ho lias neverthe- 
less a number of old niatruns assigned to iiim, who arc called '* the 
twelve wiyes,'* and tiiey fi rnu i ly formed a kind of political council, 
to whom all matters of importance were submitted for approval. The 
queen, whu is invested with the dignity of ruling sovt iei^'n, as well as 
her sisters and daughters have the right to dismiss their husbands at 
pleasure, and marry any other pian they may fancy. Before a husband 
can yentuie to marry a second wife, it is necessary, in order to preserve 
the peace of the family, to obtain the consent of his ramatoa or 
legitimate wife who is induced to waive the objections she usually 
interposes by valuable presents offered to her as a bribe. The {)arents 
and relatives, to whom the husband distributes some additional 
gratuities in money, are then invited to asaemUe to ratify the 
contract On the day previously ascertained to be lucky the most 
influential people of the village proceed to the liouse of the bride, who 
is called vady kdy or "little wife,"' where they trace the lineage and 
ancestry of both parties, and after offering as presents the articles of 
clothing that have been sent, they eat rice together in token of friend* 
ship. The husband's brother presents a part of a sheep to the new 
wife, and another part is given to the father of the legitimate wife. 
The vady kdy is then conducted to the house of her intended husband, 



^ Alampira/fSftnai "polygamy," ht«raUy mcaui that which prodaoet eumitj or 
strife. 

* Among the Hotos it ia said that polygamy U no longer practised. 

• According to M. Coii;net the second wife ia called rM</i m<Mwv *' free wife." 
wLo is j,'c'iii'rally bandxome, and may he rejuuliated an soon :ii lu r churrns have 
v.uiishcd. The third wife ia called vadi-sui lriingou who ia a slave woman, but 
is entitled to her freedom whenever ahe gives birth to a ehiid. 

Mr. Sibree jon* statM that the name of vadt-numep is given to the wives be- 
twean the flnt sad the iMt, so U there are three wives the second beara that name. 
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whoie fllw u in«li in the oourtyaid hy the master and mistreBs of tbe 

estaljli^hment, and tiie fansband addresses those present by stating 

■what amount of money and valuables he had given to the ramafoa as 
the condition of tliis new marriage covenant. Tn point of law both 
wives stand almost on an equal footing, and the children of the 
second wife inherit as weU as those of the fiisi 

Di vetoes^ tie common, and they often take place for the most 
trivial canoes. If dispntef nr!5?o in the hoii^tliuM, wliich induce the 
wife to return t<i lier jtarcnts or relation?, nii'l all eiforts of reconcilia- 
tion prove iiielleclual, the husband generaiiy scuds his bi-other or 
other near relation to the house of her parents with this message: 
"Your brother (meaning her husband) suy tli ra is no more dispute 
or difference between us ; remember and count wliat properly is your 
own tliat you may receive your share." The fatlier of the woman 
then answers : " This is worthy of a husband, worthy of a friend ; he 
does not impose upon ns. May he live to grow old." With this 
ceremony terminates the nuptial union ; the property of the divorced 
wife is immediately delivered uji ; the children nro provided for 
according to previous agreement, and the repudiated M ifu is at lilierty 
to marry again after the lapse of twelve days. But from malicious 
motives a husband may, at his option, divorce his wife in a manner 
so as to prevent her from contracting a second marrii^e engagement ; 
and to accomplish this olijeet be delivers to the woman a black fowl 
expressive of the wish of her husband that she may be to all others a 
repulsive object; he hands her a walking stick, indicating that in 
future she is to have no home, but is to be a wandering outcast on 
the highways ; he presents to her a piece of money with these words : 
mtsaoira anaho alio iompokovatfy **1 tliank you woman," signify ing 
that she is henceforth dependent on what is to be given to her by 
others ; and lastly he gives her a piece of white wadding to remind 
lier that she is to continue in that state till her ludr is white 
with age. 

Among the Sakalavas a young man that wooes for the hand of a 
maiden must recommend himself by his intrepidity and skill in inter- 
ceptincj a spear that is cast at him by an exjiert spcarrnan who stands 
at a certain distance If he ehows no 11 inching, and catches the 
spears thrown towards him, he is at once declared the accepted lover ; 
otherwise he is dismissed in di.-<gi ace. The betrothed liride {fcftnnhady) 
is expccff'd to give herself away to her future husljand before the 
legal marriage takes place. Formerly marriages between brothers and 
sisters were not prohibited ; but previous to this incestuous union the 
woman was sprinkled with lustial water, and prayers were recited for 
her happiness and fecundity. An ox was offered up as sacrifice in 
honour of the ancestral dead, and the married couple nte together the 
heart of the sacrificial victim, and they planted the /layf'f/nanitre or 
the tree to commemorate the events Ordinarily marriage among the 
Sakalavas is simply a conventional aet^ and has no other sanction but 
cohabitation. The wife's property remains separate from that ci her 



> DiT«ff06 in the native lADgmge m toXMiJbaoraSi'hinii/, wLidi meaxu " tbankiog 
erUsiriBcairife.** 
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husband and it is safely kept by tho bead oi liui lamiiy uiiiii a child 
is born. Though young girls hare foil liberty of action, and chastity 
is not considered a virtue, yet a married woman owes strict fidelity to 
her !i:i.sbaiul j but adultery is only pimisheil by a fino, tho amount 
of which accrue'? tn tlio 1>onefit of the injured party. The wife may 
abandon her husband for a just cause, but she is not allowed to marxy 
aoothw man unless she has pTevionsly obtained a diTOtca* 

Among the Malagassees a numerous family of childien is considered 
a source of great satisfaction, and although furnierly, even among the 
Uovas, children bom on an unlucky day were often and are still sacri- 
ficed by 80010 tribes from the suptrstitious motive that if allowed to 
live they would be exposed to every kind of misfortune ; yet then 
exists a strong family affection, and their tender regard and kindness 
towards their ofifspring is hardly ever at fault. The period of ap- 
proaching dch'very is quite an event in the domestic circle. The 
woman is subjected to the ceremony of purification conducted by 
her intended nurse, which is considered essential to her safety ; and 
at the same time a feast is prepared, to which the friends and velatiYea 
are invited, A comer of the apartment, close to tho fire-place, is 
divided olTby amat partition, and is furni«?hed -with a mattress for 
the accommodation of tho wife who is about to be delivered. In the 
hour of " nature's sorrow " none but inpampivihna or midwives are 
permitted to he present to assist in the act of parturition, if their aid 
should become necessary. The larth of a nude child is always an 
event of great importance, and causes great rejoicing in the family. 
Formerly all the inhabitants of a villngc indulged in tho most licen- 
tious practices in the streets and laues to celtibrute the now birth, and 
to show their high appreciation of the procreative power, by which 
the world is peopled and the human race is multiplied. A salutation 
is addressed to tho infant, giving expression to tlic wi?h that it may 
onjoy a long and happy life. Presents are nnuio to tbo dependents of 
the household ; and a bullock is sometimes killed, of which 'the meat 
is distoibuted among the members of the family. As a token of s}^- 
pathy and kindly feeling the friends and relations make donations to 
tho mother consisting of nioni y, fm 1, ]K>nltry, silver chains and other 
valuables. A piece of nu at rut into thin shces, culled the luf- ca and 
intended for tho mother, is suspended at some distance from tho floor 
attached to the ceiling or the roof frame. A fire is kept burning day 
and night for a week after the birth of tho child, and at the end of 
that time, tho infant, wrapped up in a fine lamboj is lifted twice over 
tho fire, and is canied out doors to take tho frosh air, by a female 
friend whose parents are both still living. The hatched the large 
knife, the spear and the tools of carpentry must be taken out of l£e 
house at the same time, if the new-bom babe is a boy. 8oon after 
the child is bom the father calls to the house the astrologer {onihiache 
OT panandro) to ascertain what may be the vintann or tho future destiny 
of the infants Tho omhiache plants in the ground near the child's 
head his best spear ornamented with leafy garlanda He then ap- 
proaches the mat where the babe is reposing holding in his hand his 
mumfHot which is an apparatus composed of a shallow box divided 
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into four compartmento of different eolonn, the bottom of which is 
covered with a thin layer of sand, upon which he traces Arabic char- 
acters, mntterin^ at the snme time porao mystic words. lie next 
reack the horo.scojio and couimunicatos its mute utterances to tlie 
friends and relaUuua If tlie pareuL's hopes aru coniiruied, and the 
child's destiny is declared to be fovovTable their heart is filled with 
unspeakable joy, and tlie young nurseling is treated with the utmost 
tenderness and affection. Sometimes instead of consulting,' the sihuhj 
it is considered suflicient to present a sacriliciai oiierini,' (/(/': /iVm), wiili 
a view of aveitiug the impending evil In other cases the oracular 
decision of the paiusndro requires that the child should either be 
killed, or that it should be exposed to be trampled underfoot by being 
placed in the narrow path at the entrance of the village or the cattle 
fold. If the oxen which pass leave the child unharmed the omen is 
propitious, and the evil effects of "the vitUaiM are averted. AVhen 
death is {nonounoed to be the only altemative to save the victim 
from greater evils, suffocation is generally resoried to, which is effected 
by thrusting a piece of cloth into the cliild's mouth, or by holding 
down its head in a basin of water until life is extinct ; or it is tlirown 
into the river or is exposed in the forest The victim of lliis cruel 
superstition is buried on the south side of the cottage which is regarded 
as the fotat spot apptopriatod to all that is ill-omened. But the most 
heartless mode of despatching the doomed child is that of burying it 
alive. Lukewarm water being poured into the grave, and tlic infant's 
mouth being stopped up with a piece of cloth, it is consigned to its 
laht resting-place, and the hole is filled up with earth. To avert the 
evil resulting from the contact of an object doomed to destruction the 
parents rub a kind of red earth into their clothes, and then shake 
tlieni to lid tlieni-elves of tlie fatal inHuenco. Two or three months 
aft<T the l>irth of tlie fii-sl-born child, on a day declared by the sikiJy 
to be lucky, the ceremony of " scrambling " takes place, at which the 
friends and relatives of the family are invited to be present A lump 
of fat, taken from the bump of an ox, is mixed up with a quantity of 
rice, milk, honey and a species of grass called tnampamoa, to which 
a lock of the infant's hair is added, and the whole is placed over the 
lire and is cooked iu the ricc-pot. As soon as the delectable dish has 
been properly prepared, it is pieaented by the youngest female of the 
family to the invited guests, who all rush up to obtain a small portion 
of the minced dish ; and the women fire particularly eager to secure a 
small share, wliich is supposed to be a certain indication that they 
may cherish the hope of becoming mothers. I3anaQas, lemons and 
sugar-cane are also scrambled for from motives of the same seittden 
inSttuation. Daring the performance of the ceremony the head of 
the mother is decorated with silver chains, and the father carries the 
infant boy with some ripe bananas on his back. The rice pot used 
on the occasion becomes at once a sacred object, and must not bo 
lemovcd from the house for the next three days ; otherwise the in- 
herent virtue of the observance would be lost Among the Betsimi- 
saraka and other eastern tribes the child, a week after its birth, is cai^ 
ricd by the father or the mother, accordhig \o sex, three times around 
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the house, followed in measured £t«p by a numerous escort of friends 
who manifest their joy bj shonting, singing and dsndng. Whila 

marching along in solemn procession the f.itlier or mother pronounces 
certain salutatory words exjiressivt'. of the future happiness and pros- 
perity of the boy or girl. The child is next carried to the house of 
an intimate friend who becomes his godfather, and here it receives its 
name. The ceremony is concluded with fi asting and cavovsing, and 
alcoholic liquors are drunk in greatest jirofusion. 

The greatest attention is ])aid to children, fathers carry their little 
boys on their shoulders, and mothers suspend their children from their 
back or place them astride across their nips. They are mibjeeted to 
no restraint whatever, and are allowed to act according to their own 
inclination, notwithstanding that the parents have unlimited power 
to dispose of thorn, and if disobedient they may sell them into slavery 
with the approval of the judges. Their practical education commences 
at the age of six or seven ; girls are made useful in the domestic estab* 
lishment, and they are sent out to fetch water ; and boys assist their 
father in agricultuml pursuits ; they are habituated to light labour ; 
th'^y carry to the field riee plants, manioc ptems and sugar-cane for 
transplanting; and gather dry grass which they bring to the house in 
bundles for fuel The beautiful custom prevails for children to pre- 
sent to their mother, on certain occasimis, a piece of money called 
fofoon\lamoo8i or " fragrance of the back," in acknowledgment of the 
afVoction shown to them when they were eanied about in the folds of 
tliiiir niotlier's l-u/'ba. 

The Malagasaees universally practise circunicisiou, not as a religious 
rite, but as an initiatory observance to be admitted to the rank, rights 
aod privileges as a legitimate member of the body politic. There is 
no particular ajre prescribed, but the sovereipi appoint?? a day fur the 
performance of the cer*^mony whi iiever a sulhcient number of appli- 
cations havti been made to tiiat eiTect. The solemn occasion is ccle- 
httM in various ways among different tribes. Among the Hovaa 
great preparsitions are made a week in advance. Numerous oxen are 
slaughtered, and feasting takes place in all the houses. Several days 
preceding the ceremonial festivities a calabash, suitable as a water 
vessel, is carried in procession by a number of men of the community 
to the residence of the king or his official representative, in order to 
be consecrated. Arrived in the ptesence of the sovereign, while hold- 
ing a spear in his right hand and a shield in his left, he assumes the 
attitude of a warrior, and strikes off the top of tlie calabash with one 
stroke of his spear. The part thus severed is again attached to the 
body of the VMsel by plaits woven of a sjtecics of grass, and the 
slender branches of a native shrub. Having performed this cere- 
monial act, tlie king exhorts the fathers of the boys, who are about 
submitting to tlie national initiatory rite, to impress their mind with 
the duty of loyalty and devotedness to their sovereign ; that they 
may serve him with fidelity, houour him as the ruler of the nation, 
and do homage to him as their supreme lord. The fathers or guardians 
of the children then present to the king the Jiasiiia or fee, of which 
the amount is determined by the rank and wealth of the partiea 
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After these customary formalities have been complied with the con* 
secrated calahash is carried back in tho same processional order amidst 
the shouting and dancing of tho people, headed by a leader armed 
with spear and shield vtho, as they march along, repeatedly asks : 
£ ram 'monaitoy f ** What water is thia I " To which the answer is 
letumed: E rana nuuindrano manoff, '*Thi8 is fhe water that 
wearies." AiriTed near the stream from whence the water is to be 
taken a banana stem is planted in the ground, and a tent is erected 
where tho party remains during tlie night, and where they are regaled 
Willi ihe iltish of a ram, with an abundance of bananas and sugar-cane. 
Beef, mnttoD, poultiy, tioe^ fmita end Tegetablea aie distributed 
among visiting strangers. At momisg dawn the party that lodged in 
the tent proceed to tho water's edge, and a man is selected, who has 
still both parents living, to step down and fill the calabash with • 
sacred water, while another maii hurls a spear at him eis if he intended 
to kill bim, bat merely strikes the ground. The calabaah with its 
contents as well as the banana stem and all other objects exhibited 
during the ceremony, are carried back to the village, and on tho way 
the bearers of the water are met ))y the villagers who march out in 
procession for their reception, ail dressed in their most costly apparel, 
and adorned with gold and silver chains and other ornamental trinkets. 
The women advenoe dancing and singing : " Blessed be the water, the 
consecrated water that wearies." Anived at the village they move 
three times round tho house, which has been previously prepared for 
tho performance of the ceremony. During the whole day the assem- 
Ued multitude pass their time in witnessing the amusing sight of 
bull-baiting, whue many are engaged in dancing and singing to the 
beat of tho drum. At sunset the women braid small baskets of rushes 
which are suspended in the house north and southward. A sacrifice 
of a sheep of a certain colour called jahazaga is then made which,, as 
no knife can be used for cutting it to pieces, is torn into strips, and is 
scrambled for by Ihe assembled crowd ; and as the possession of a 
portion is supposed to insure fruitfulness, the women are particularly 
anxious to obtain a morsel of the precious meat, Tho young candi- 
dates preseutcd for initiation are led across the blood of the sacrificial 
sheep into the house, where a place is assigned to them on the west 
side^ and here they are measured with a slender can^ first from the 
liead to the waist, next from the waist to the knee^ and lastly from 
the knee to the feet ; and at each measurement the cane is cut with a 
knife that has been dipped in the blood of the slaughtered sheep. 
The banana btem which is consecrated by pouring honey and water 
over it, is planted in a hole dug in the noith-esst comer of the house, 
and the lighted lamp, which is suspended from it, is to bum during 
the whole night, while the assembled multitude pass their time in 
singing and dancing. On the following morning the father of each 
boy presents a fcdidra or ollering of bananas to avert all c\ii m- 
fluencesi which is first brought in contact with the candidate for 
circumcision, and is finally cast away as accursed in an isolated spot 
at some distance from the village. Early in tho mnniing men are 
despatched with the double calabash which is pieicod with a hole in 
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the centre, when a Bilvr r diain is introduced to bring tho rm^o 

mahery or "strong water " from the neighbouring Lrook or river. The 
messengers perform the task <assigncd to tkein, and on their return 
they are leeeived by the people in an attitude ol Uetiance, with stones 
end caiui in th^ h«iids» as if xeady to attaek them. After all this 
complicated and seoningly senseless ceremonial the operator finally 
makes his appearance, and slitting the ear of a red-coloured bullock he 
dips his knife in the blood to preserve the boys from all future harm ; 
and he next proceeds to circumcise the dilTerent candidates presented 
to him, who are seated on a small drum, and are held in a fixed posi- 
tion by sevenl men, while others that stand around stop their ears by 
introducing their fingers. The father armed like a warrior guards the 
door as a sentinel, and while the operation is performed ]>o exclaims : 
"Thou art now a man, mayst thou be loved by the sovereign and the 
people ; may the king continue to reign long ; may there be mutual 
confidence between mm and the people ; be of good report ; readily 
receive insteootion, and show thyself of docile disposition." While 
the initiatory act is in process of execution, the mothers, in token of 
humiliation, and as a murk of sympathy for their children, crawl over 
the fioor and throw Uui>t and oahes on their hair ; but ai> soon a^ tlie 
operation has been performed and the wound has been washed with 
the ** strong water" they rise, and each one takes charge of her own 
boy, nurses him most tenderly and a^'^iiages his pain and siiffering. 
Among the Ikiras the diviner is con.-ulteel al'out the propitious time 
for the peiiurmauce of circumciaiuu. A bullock is sacrificed and is 
divided into halves with the spear, which is thrown over the ridge of 
the hoase ; and the father of the boy throws the excised prepuce into 
the neighbouring stream. Among tlic f^akalavas the coremony of 
circumcision docs not give rirfo to any ]ni]>Iic rejoicing'. Tiie boy is 
held in the arras of his father while tlio operation is performed. The 
prepnee is either stuck to the point of a lance^ which is tiirown over 
the roof of the house ; or it is introduced into the barrel of a gun 
loaded witli powder, which is shot off in the same direction. It is 
only after the wound is healed U]) that the lioy iss made to bestride a 
bullock, and an invocation is addressed to the gods ; after which tho 
aniinal is killed, and friends are invited to a thank^ving feast 

The Malagassees pay great hononxs to their dead and dispose of 
them by burial. Funerals arc cilebratod -witli <;reat pomp, and large 
sums of money are spent to do honour to their deceased relatives by 
extravagant feasting and splendid garments, in which ihe body is 
wrapped, or which are deposited by its aide. When a near friend or 
a relative dies in the daytime all maintain absolute control over their 
feelings, and abstain from every manifestation of grief, until the dark 
8hadi)W3 of night enwrap the corpse in a pall of sadness and gloom. 
But then they can no longer contain themselves, and they give vent 
to their irrepressible feelings of sorrow and despair. They utter the 
most fiantio wailings; they weep sad, hitter tears; and the air 
resovnda with the most heartrending lament : i ^ and pii-rcing cries. 
To give expression to their orerpoworing and disconsolate grief they 
address to tho deported tho most impassioned apostrophes : " O ! why 
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did you leave me t 01 fetch me my lelatiTe, mj beloved relative I 

Let me accompany you in your lonely path. Come for mo, for now 
I am wretched indeed ; for therft is no one here who can be to me what 
you were." As n pif^n of mourning all wear thoir hair dishevelled ; 
the relations throw aahos u^XiU their head ; some even tear out bundles 
of hair, and violently smite their breast ; all are dressed in the eoatssst 
and most common garments, andeveiyflotide of ornament is laid aside. 
The widow, being seated on the ground, throws a l»lue lantha ovcrhRr 
shoulders. Messengers are sent to friends in the distance to inform 
them of the sad occurrence, and no one fails to visit the house of 
mouming to sympathise with tiie bereaved family, and to give ex- 
pression to their condolence. Eac;; \ i tor juvsents a piece of money 
with an apoloffv for Itoing so littL', J^ayinr; that it is intended to pur- 
chase some trilling' article for the funeral, t<) whicli tliey add: ''Do 
not blamo mo for this trifling sum I oHer ; I come to wipe away tears." 
To this the chief monmer replies: "No! there is no blame, no 
censure whatever, and may the like calamity not befall you." Among 
the higher classes the walls of the mortuary dwelling are hung with 
the most beautiful lamhas ; the floor is spread with new mats, and a 
comer is partitioned off from the rest of the room by mat curtains, 
where the corpse wrapped in dark red cloth is laid out in state. An 
ox is generally killed in the evoiing, and the flesh, which is called 
hena ratity, or "evil meat," is dialriblited in portions araoj)^' tlioae 
who took part in slaughtorin^' tljo animal, and the assembled visitors 
and relatives who are lodged during tho night in an adjoining 
house. 

The obsequies take place on the second day after the death 

OccurrecL In taking the corpse out of the house it is lifted over a 
bullock recently killed for this purposn ; it is tlien placed on a bier, 
and is carried on the j-lioulders of men to the jilaco of intormont, 
while the female mourners a funeral dirge. If the deceased was 
sufficiently wealthy another bullock is killed, over which the body is 
lifted, and after having been consigned to its last resting-place, covered 
with a quantity of charcoal to prevent its too rapid decomposition, the 
grave is filled up ^vitll()ut any further ceremonial observances. Some 
member of tho family of the deceased generally addresses those pro- 
sent thanking them for their attendance and sympathy. The meat 
of the recently killed bullocks is then distributed, and all retire to 
their homos. Tho bier on which the body was carried is looked upon 
as polluted, and no onf> would touch it or use it a^ fuel, and on this 
account it is left by the side of tho grave until it disappears by 
natural decay. Among the nobles and higher classes much valuable 
property, especially articles to Avliich the deceased was much attached, 
are buried with the corpse, in addition to the most costly silk lambas. 
On their return from the funeral tlie nearest relations wasli themselves 
in water in which a peculiar kind of gi-ass has been dipped, and tho 
garments]wom on the occasion are subjected to purification by dipping 
tiieir ocvners in water. 

The family tombs of the Malagassees are substantial constructions ; 
they an prepared in advance at great expense and at a sacrifice oi 
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UMich property ; and the bumi vaults display a higher order of aidii* 
tectiire than their dwellings. As soon as a man has entered manied 
life, and has assumed the responsibility of maintaining a domestic 

establishment, he deems it his first duty to make suitable provisions 
for the erection of a family tomb. Amoilg the Hovas these fuucrenl 
monuments are built of mason>work in the fonn of vaults partly sunk 
in the ground. Large dabs of baxd, Uue basalt or gianite are used 
for this purpose, ami tlie interior is divided off into shelves upon wbidi 
the corpse, wrapped in red silk lamhas, is deposited. It is generally 
constructed in the courtyard and is often surrounded by the huts of 
the servants uiid dependonta The vaulted titructure is covered with 
earth to the height of fifteen or eighteen inches forming a mound 
which is surrounded by a curb of stonework ; and upon this a second 
and third ternice of earth is formed, each diminisliing in extent so as 
to present ;i ll.it pyramidal paraju't faced by a stone border. The 
eutrtoicti to the vault is closed up by a llat, upright basalt slab. High 
poles aie planted in the ground around the tomb, from which are 
subtended tlie liorns of the bullocks tiiat have been killed on the 
occasion of the interment ; and these rustic mementoes are intend^ 
to indicate the wealth of the family, or the high tribute rendered by 
the survivors to the memory of the deported. Sometimes the horns 
are stack into the earth at the comera of the tomb^ or they are orna- 
mentally arranged round tlie edge of the parapet. A white flag, which 
in recent times is marked with the name of the deceased and the date 
of his death in letters of a blue colour, and which is carried along in 
the funeral procession, is frequently placed on the east end of the 
grave. Among the tribes of the eastern coast the tombs are low, 
narrow, oblong structures made of day and thatched with grass or 
leaves. The dead are also buried in a kind of coffin made of a tree 
trunk split in two, and hollowed out to a sufficient extent to receive 
the corpse. The burial placea are generally surrounded by an enclosure 
composed of wooden stakes. The tombs of the royal family and the 
higher nobles are snrmonnted by a weIl«constracted wooden building 
roofed with shingles and provided with ornamented gable boards. 
Cenotaphs consi??ting of a low wall, enclosing three sides of a square, * 
are often ».'rect< d intended to serve as resting-place for the phostly 
shades (jamhi/) of those who have died in battle, and whose bodies 
have not been recovered ; for otherwise it is supposed that the ghosts 
i!v-ould be eompelh d to associate with wild cats, owls and Other creatoies 
of evil omen. Memorial stone pillars called fahataia rouema are also 
raised in honour of the distingiiished dead. 

The period of mourning continues during twelve months for the 
husband or the wife, but a much shorter time suffices for the rest of 
the family. The bereaved relatives lay aside all ornaments, never 
perfume or anoint tln ir bodies, and let their hair fall loose and dis- 
hevelled ovtT tlieir shoulders. They absent themselves from all festive 
occasions, and abstain from dancing and all other public amusements. 
It would be di^iaceful for a widow to marry within twelve months 
after the death of her husband. A short time after the burial the 
ceremony of tnanao qfana takes place. A huge quantity of bullocks' 

V 
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meat ii diBtribnted among tbe relatives and the visiting friends, -who 
ent the portion allotted to tliem under the impression that hy doing so 
tliey avert nny evil that may threaten to liarass the ghostly sulf of the 
deceased. The chief mourner ouco more receives a small present of 
money, which ia called or " token of departing," for whidi an 

additional portion of meat ia zetumedf which is called " unholy," and 
the part that is not eaten mmt be burind, t]iat it may not be dcsrcrated 
by i>eing devoured by the (lo;^'s. The oldest member of the family 
addresses to the childruii of the deceased a salutary admonition and 
friendly connael in impressive language, to which the oldest son replies ; 
and in token of his good intentions ho presents the largest bullock he 
can procure as an additional donation to tlie relatives and friends. 

the king dies all the people cut off their hair as a sign of 
mourning, and walk about with their lambas falling down below their 
ahonlders ; and stripping themselves of their jacket or shirt which is 
generally worn underncatli, they leave the upper part of their body 
almost entirely exposed. Thousands of bullocks are slaughtered on 
the occasion, Th'- body is wrapped in rich cloth embroidered with 
gold, and a vast number of articles of dress and many objects of great 
value as well as money are deposited in the tomb. Criminals con- 
demned to suffer capital punishment and those pronounced guilty of 
witchcraft by the oracular decision of the ordeal, after they have been 
killed, are precipitated from n steep rock and are left to moulder in 
the plain. Lepers are buried in an unenclosed place without any 
ceremonies. 

Among the Sakalavas, when the king or chief dies, his body is 

wrapped in an ox-hide, and is deposited in a deep recess of the forest, 

where it is guarded by a family specially appointed for this purpose. 
After the lapse of a few months the subordinate chieff5 assemble 
around the remains, and after having secured one of the cervical 
vertebne, a nail and a lock of hair, the rest of the body is buried 
with much ceremony. The relics thus reserved are enclosed in a 
hollowtd-out artificial croco^lile's tooth which is carried to tlie sacred 
house that serves as dejH\>itary of the ancestral relics, whoso possession 
constitutes the legal title to the chieftainship.^ Human victims are 
sometimes sacrificed whose bodies are placed in coffins, which serve 
as support for the bier of the king. In North Sakalava a lock of 
hair and the finger and toe nails of the rloreased ciiief are preserved 
ill boxes covered with a golden or silver lid, which are suspended in 
the zamha or sacred house surrounded by spears, knives and hatchets. 
Every Friday the people meet there to address their prayers to the 
ancestral chiefs. On^a certain day of the year numerous oxen are 
sacrificed, the boxes are anointed, incense is burned and prayers are 
offered up ; and while conch trumpet=; are, blown and drums are beaten, 



^ Mr. Grandidier atfitcB that a eerrioal veriebrA Is introdnoed into the ioierfor 
of a ci ocoililo';* tooth wLich H(>eiii9 to bo impossible, but »s the tooth of the croco<!ito 
IB oonaick'red as a charm, it has been aMurocd ia tho text that a hollowuil-uut 
artifieial tootli is used M tbs fweptaflle of these relioi. Ife Also asserted bv tho 
nsM Author that if % wurpcr raoooaded in nisiog tbaia ptaaiaQi tfleth the rightful 
liair wavld fsrfait Ma titla, and with it wodd loaa all Muhaxity, vhila the usuriicr 
would he ptodaiinad the lagitimata nilar of (ho oonntiy. 
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the lai:ge crowd assembled ou the occosiou dauco and sing, and some 
work thAniBelYeB up to taeh a freimed state of excitement that they 

are believed to be iBspiied by the spirits of the depeiled cliiefs, so 
that tlieir words are regartloil as oracular utterances. At the death 
of an (intanhamna the corpsf of the dece;u>scd is sewn up iu aii c>x-hi(lp, 
and wliilu it i^ thus laid out m suite, the mouruuig relatives mdulj^u 
in drinking rum and feasting on best In the meantime the body 
is laced np with cords, which are daily drawn tighter and tighter 
until tlie corpse is srjueezed into its gkcleton form. The dried up 
remains are then laid in a canoe coffin, and are conveyed amidst 
continuous musket firing to the family cemetery, which is generaUy 
a solitary unfrequented spot on the sea-shore. A cup and a plate are 
placed by the side of the coffin, which is from time to time renewed; 
and on certain occasions tlie friends of the deceased visit the cemetery, 
where tliey drink rum and feast on cooked rice, supposing that the 
ghostly dead would join them in their merry glee, and partake of 
their liberalities In some village oommunities, among the same 
tribe, the corpse is placed upon an elevated bamboo hurdle which is 
protected by a shed ; and here it is snbjected to a kind of mummifying 
process by repeatedly spreading over it aromatic substances, and 
covering it with hot sand. Vessels are placed under the scuifolding 
to receive the lic[uid as it passes out of the natural openings of the 
putrif>-in^' body, and the lehitions and friends, who pay the last 
hoinnge to the deceased by weeping, singing and dancing, dip their 
hand into the putrified mas.^ and anoint tlu-ir body with the strong- 
scented unj^nent. After ihu c>n'ji.se \s completely desaicated it is 
wrappt;d m hunduge^, und id earned tu the place of burial situated on 
a small islet or on some steep mountain side. When a death occurs 
in a Sukalava village the settlement is broken up, and another site is 
selected at some di.-^tance wliere their dwellings ar<» rebuilt, and by 
this change of locality they imagine that the ^|K•^tra! gh^»st, not find- 
ing tiieir new residence, will bo prevented from hauuLiug their houses. 
\Vhen one of the BetsUeo dies oxen are killed and certain initiatory 
ceremonies are j^erformed. The corpse is placed in a long box, and 
for a period of two days the relations utter plaintive cries and dole- 
some lamentations, wliilc conch trumpets are blown, drums are beaten 
and other musical performances take place. On tlie third day the 
inflated body is removed from the coffin, and is rolled upon planks 
to render the putrifying flesh soft and pulpy. On the fourth day the 
corpse is placed in an upright position kaniug against the beam of 
the house for support; and an incision being made in the heel of 
eaeli foot, the putrid liquid which oo2es out, is collected in lai^e 
earthen pots. After the putrif active process is completed, and most 
of the fleshy matter has been liquifi^ and diachaii^d, the skeleton 
covered by the skin is strapped to the l^eam with strips cut of the 
hides of tlie .slangliter<;'d oxen, find hf-re it remains for an indefinite 
period of time. The Uet.-inli^araka and the llenzano-iaino never bury 
their dead, but enclose them in a wooden coffin made of a hollowed 
out tree tnink, which they either expose on the top of a mound of 
earth or place it on a rude kind of trestle firmly fixed in the ground. 
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The relalious of the deceased, after having uttered for an hour loud 
and heart-rending kmentationfl^ ahandon the niortaazy dwelling which 
is invaded by a great number ol friends nn 1 acquaintances ivho^ in 
the presence of the corpse, in lnlt'o in ff n tm_', drinking and dancing 
to console themselveB in their bereavement In the meantime work- 
men are scut out to the forest to fell a suitable tree, which is parti- 
ally split and partially hollowed ont to serve both as lid and coffin. 
In this rude rcce])tacle the body is laid, and ia carried on the 
shoulders of men to the cemetery. Dead persons are never mentioned 
by their name, but are only referred to as master and mistress. As u 
sign of mourning the women go about with their hair dishevelled, 
and the men leave their head nncovered for a certain number of 
months. Among the Sihanaka the mesk and women, who assemble 
in tlie mortuary dwelling, lament, weep and sing funeral chants 
amidst the uproar of boisterous music. At the same time the dis- 
tressed relations attempt to forget their grief by freely indulging in 
intoxicating liquors, and feasting on the flesh of oxm that are speared 
in connderable numbers* The corpse is buried, and while it is carried 
to the place of interment, oxen are killed along the path, so that those 
who bear the body arc compelled to stop over the cnrcnsRo?. They sus- 
pend from forked poles the articles of value belonging to tlie deceased, 
and the ceremonies of moumiDg are continued for a week. If the 
deceased was a man of position or wealth, the widow dressed up in her 
best attire and fitted out with all her silvw ornaments remains in the 
house while the burial takes place. As soon as the nearest relatircs 
return they address the distressed wife in the most abusive language, 
accusing her of huviag been the uiuse of tlie death of her husband 
whose piniana ffate) proved less powerful than her own. She is then 
stripped of all ner clothing, is deprived of her ornamental outfit, is 
dressed in a coarse garment, and is required to cat with a spoon with- 
out a handle from a dit^h of which a foot is broken ofL She is not 
allowed to speak to any visitor, and with her hair dishevelled, and 
nnwashed face and hands she is bound to lie down all day covered 
with a coarse mat, and can only leave her couch during the night 
In this miserable condition she remains for eight months or even a 
year; and she can only go home to her relation?? after she has obtained 
a divorce from her husband's family. The Tanala keep their dead for 
a whole month, during which time fat is burned to counteract the 
odour of putrefaction ; and after the face has been exposed for three 
days, the body is covered ^vith a red lantha, a piece of silver is put 
into its mouth, and its fingers are loaded with silver y'vm'-. The 
corpse is carried in procesaion to its last resting-place amidst loud 
wailings and the firing of guns. 'WhHe standing at the brink of the 
grave one of the funeral escort rises and addresses the ancestrsl dead 
in these words: "This is what you get, but you must not follow 
after his progeny, his grandchildren, liis brothers; this is the one you 
have got." When the king dic> the liody is bnried on the day the 
ileath occurs. The corpse is laid in a colhu of niUu wood, surmounted 
by a rooMike lid with two horns planted on each side, A funetal 
hut ia oonstracted in the depth of the forest^ where the coffin is de- 



posited, which is ranewed whenever it begins to decay. An image of 
the deceafled chief wrapped in doth is hnng up in the east comer of 
the hnt which, after the lapse of six weeks, is thrown in the Mati- 

tanana river. Some of llie South Tanala carry tlio h^dy of a deceased 
friend to the fnrost-wilds, uttering loud slirieks and howls on their 
march; and a liull being made, from time to time, a part of the escort, 
among other games, engage in wrestling and spear exercises. When 
they anive at the designated place " the corpse is thrown away," by 
being consigned to a grave dug at the foot of a tree which is notched 
to mark the spot where the last remains of the departed repose. The 
forest tribes near the south-cast coast wrap the bodies of their deceased 
ralativee in matting, and throw them into a common pit called kibory^ 
dug at tlie edge of the forest. Among the Bara tribes the death of 
one of their people is announced by the firing of gun- ; ihoy give 
expression to tlioir grief by frightful shrieks and horrible wailings, 
and to appease the ghostly spectre of the deceased one-third of his 
oxen are danghteied. No grave is dog, and as the hody is laid upon 
the ground entirely naked, it is protected by a pile of stones from three 
to four feet high, in which it is enclosed. In some parts of the Eara 
country caves are selected as funeral vaults into which the bodies are 
introduced ; and the entrance being closed up with stones, they ore 
used as the repository for the skulls of the oxen that have been killed 
for the funeral festivities. At the death of a Bara chief his ghostly 
self can only be appeased by killing half his oxen, while his wives are 
required to shave their hair, and his successor is bound to capture a 
town, or he should at least engage in a fight in which blood is shed, 
before the terrible ghostly spectre will be satisfied. 

In andent times the south-western tribes wrapped the body of their 
deceased friends in a iamha and laid it in a canoe-shaped, covered 
coffin. An ox or a cow was killed, and frankincense was burnt to 
counteract the putrifactivo odour. "When tlie corpse arrived at the 
funnily burial-place a lire wa^ kindled outside at each comer, in wliich 
the sacrificial victim, divided into four quarters^ was binned, and 
frankincense was sprinkled u}>on the burning embers. The chief or 
ill'- ]>r^.tnarchal head of tiic family then stepjied forwf.nl ]>!ncing him- 
seii near the entrance of the cemett-ry, where he announced his pre- 
sence by hailing repeatedly in a loud voice. Here ho called oiX the 
names of the dead buried within the endoeoie, informing them that 
there was a relation coming to lie among.^t them, and that he hoped 
they would receive hiiu as a frieiKl. The gates wrrc then thrown 
open, but none was allowed to enter except the nearest relations and 
tliu bearers. After the grave had been dug, which was from seven to 
eight feet deep, the body was consigned to its last resting-place, and 
the excavation was filled up with earth without further ceremony. 
The burial ground was visited once a year for the purpose of cloaniog 
and weeding it, but it could only be entered after a cow or buUodk 
had been burnt. 

The Malagassees have some confused idea of the existonea of some- 
thing spiritual or ghostly, which diffors from the perishaUa elements 
of the human b^y, and which at death assumes a separate indi* 
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Tidoality. They ha7e eyen some refined notions on this subject 
Tbey believe that til6 edma or cKsenco of life, which man lias ia 
common with the animals, is lost and dissipated in the air at the 
hour of death ; that the Haima or intellectuality of man is also lost 
and vanishes, and finally that the fanahy also caUcd maioaioa and 
angatra or the ghostly phantom of the individual, which is simply 
a creation of the imagination, is endowed with a kind of immortality 
but vaguely conceived and by no means clearly iitKlerstood. It lius 
never occurred to them that if the spirit of man survives his mortal 
frame it must exist somewhere, and they have never indulged in the 
delusion of creating for themselves a heaven or a hell to suit their 
own individual fancy ; and the doctrine of a future state of reward 
and punishment is entirely unknown to them.^ They believe, how- 
ever, that tliG nin/oatoa nr ghost of the deceased hovers about the 
tomb whuro the body reposes. They also imagine that the ambiroa or 
spectral apparition announces to the dying poison his final exit from this 
world of tears and sorrow. Among some tribes the belief in transmi- 
gration is very common ; it is thought that evil-doers would bo punished 
by being made to inhabit bodies of wild eats, owls or crocodiles. 

Class distinction was recognised among the Malagassees from time 
immemorial The family of the reigning sovereign occupies the first 
position in the hierarchiod order. The moUier of the reigning prince 
takes the highest rank next to her son ; the legitimate vnfs or queen 
follows next in order, but the position of the other wives is regulated 
according to seniority, ranking, however, higher than the kint^s 
brothers, who with their wives and children take precedence of all 
inferior relations. The class of andrian bavenij/ or great nobles, most 
closely connected by blood or marriage with the royal household, 
occupy the next higlie.^t rank. They hold the position of judges, and 
exercise much influence in the management of tlie affairs of the govern- 
ment. They are possessed o£ great feudal estates which are occupied 
by free tenants who are, however, bound to perform a certain amount 
of laLour for their feudai superiors, to whom the right is assigned of 
settling all disputes that arise between their dei>endents. Tlie awlria 
or inferior nohles are divided into six diiiercnt grades, the rank and 
dignity of each being clearly deliued. The next class are the hovas 
or oomnum freemen comprising the mass of the common people. 
They are divided into two great branches, called boH.a/i>> or civilians 
and mirtramUa or the military branch. Both are bound to render 
labour service {fanompoana) to the king and the government, whenever 
called upon to do so, without being entitled to any compensation. 
They drag the building timber from the forest; make bricks and 



' Accoiilliig to Jfr. Sihrco tho spirits of the dead aro btliuVL-il to go to Abon- 
ib oiuM^a lofcy mountom covered with forest, on tbo eastern edj^c of tUo higlUaad 
' >r the Betdleo ommtry and dividing it from th« lower TknkU territoiy. Bibrae'i 
JkladagtMcar, p. 312. 

But if tins land of Bonis is not a moJei u iin cutioii, it cannot be considered in 
tlie light of a paradise or a licavcn, it ia at most a terrestrial .M>ot whore the ghosts 
of tho dead aro supposed to wander about. Kor is it probable tuat tbo Hovas would 
send their nnccstnu giiotto to the coontiy of tbe Betitteo— ft nca o( people mnoh 
inferior to their own. 
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tiics ; quarry stones and build houses ; and skilled workmen are liable 
to be impressed for the performance of an indefimte amount of unpaid 
work. A clan of the Qovas named Zanakombony are the supposed 

descendants of the orij,nnal conqueror?, vrho consifler themselves an 
exclusive class, ami <lo not in any niauuer assuciate with people of 
other clans. While they aie exeuipt from working for the king in 
general, they are called upon to do smithwork. Tbey have the privi- 
lege of carrying the hotly of a deceased king to Uis final rcsting-placo^ 
they 1 tiild iiis fuueial vault and the iranomanno or bouse that 

shelters it. 

blavery hiis existed in Madagascar at the cariietit period of its 
settlement, and though the Mo«imbi(]ue slaves have been nominally 
onfranchiscd in 1877, yet the natives are still held as slaves, who are 
divide;! into several clashes. Tlio a7Hlevo8 are principally recruited 
from prisoners of war aiul the wives and children of those vanquiphod 
in battle ; and their desceudants are held in slavery like themsKilvcs. 
The temarhm/at, who are of a higher rank, were originally free persons, 
but having heea. reduced to a state of absolute poverty they -old 
themselves to a master, or they were sold for debt by their creditors. 
Slavery is also a punishment for certain crimes, which always iiivulves 
the confiscation of property, and the wives and children of the criminal 
are doomed to share the fate of the head of tiie family, unless redeemed 
by their relatives. Slaves are well treated and are generally looked upon 
as members of the household. The older men and women are called 
the fathers and mothers of the domestic circle, Thoy enjoy tho ]>rivi- 
lege of accumulating j>roperty, and though they can be punished by 
flogging and l^y being put in chains, yet they cannot bo put to death 
by &eir masters. They are principally onployed in the cultivation 
and preparation of rice and f ther agricultural labour. In some in- 
stance*! slaves arc well cducat- .l ami associate on torm> of intimacy 
with oiliccrs of raak ; others iiold positions as preachers and church 
officers and are highly respected. 

The government of the Malagassees, aa represented by the Hova 
dynasty, ia an absolute monarchy, with all the arbitrary powers of an 
irresponsible de.-poti?TiL Royalty has taken such a «h'cp root in the 
customs and manners nf {h\< jie ij'h' tljat it is regarded with a profound 
and almost idolatrous veueiatiuii. The sovereign, who wa^ formerly also 
invested with the office of high prie.^t, is sup{)osed to govern by right 
divine, and his authority is not only respected, but his orders are 
implieitly obeyed. When the 8overei<_'n appears in public he is -aluted 
by chanting: An'/ria viauitra,^ hhibe rn/ ropanjakanatj, "a great 
sweet-scented prince is our sovereign ; " and iie is always spoken of as 
njj andria manitra hiia moM, ** the great prince seen by the eye." The 
power of the monarch is, however, only nominally absolute, and al* 
though he claims the right of conducting public affairs accordin;^ to 
his pleasure, and of freely disposing of the person and property uf his 



* Aa the MulagiuiscD Lingua(;o h.-u no word for ^o«! or even divinity the niinsion- 
ftrics liavo adoptoil mt lnti uvt'iitm — .i titlo involving' s.)v. t'''i;<n i>o\v<,t —as i\ iK -'igiKi- 
tioa for god. This is the reason why tho king is colled the priuoe teen by tUa 
cjo" to uUUngauh liim from Ood irbo is invUliliw 
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sutgects, yet he is, in some measme, lestiicted by the cusbomary^laws, 
which he can neither violate nor disregard. He is acknowledged to be 
till) lord of the soil, the owner of all the property, and the master of 
liis subjects, lit) commands their gratuitous service at all times and 
on ail occasions, and a refusal to comply with his orders, however 
unjust or opprassive, would be pnnished as rebellion with death and 
confiscation ol property. He is invested with the legislative and 
executive authority, and he is the fountain of justice and law. All 
orticers of an aJmiuistiativc or military character are directly appointed 
by him ; and to him alone tliey are i-esponsiUe for their acts. He 
deeides qnestions of peace and war, commands the amy and controls 
its movements, and all judicial cases are in the last resort decided by 
hiiu without further appeal The death penalty can only bo inflicted 
or remitted by lii.s decree. To hold the reins of authority with secu- 
rity to himself J and with advantage to the nation, he must necessarily 
endeaTour, by a steady administration of justice, and by a mild fmd 
firm execution of the laws, to gain the affection of his people. As a 
matter of form ho sometimes assembles his subjects under the pretext 
of consulting them, and to obtain the approval of certain laws wliich 
they never refuse. The national council, which is generally presided 
over by the king, is composed of people of influence in the capital, 
and of the headmen of the provinces, districts, towns and villages. 
The lesser councils are assemblies attended by the heads of provinces, 
districts, towns and villages, which are presided over by a judge or a 
military officer who act^ sm royal commissioner, and communicates to 
the central government the opinion expressed and the decision 
reached by the counciL Since a disciplined amy has been organised 
these councils are rarely convened, and they exercise no controlling 
influence in the administration of government affairs. The succession 
generally devolves upon the eldest .sou unless excluded hy disabling 
disqualiiicaUuus, but the sovereign may, in his lifetime, nominate not 
only his own successor, both of the male and female line, but he may fix 
the line of succession for future generations. On failing to make the 
nomination, or if the appointment cannot take elTect, the selection 
remains "vvith the nobles. When a new sovereign succeeds to the 
throne, ail othcial functionaries and the I'epresentatives of distant 
tribes are required to take an oath of allegiance, of which three dif- 
ferent forms exist If the hfonamby oath is taken, the fomula is 
repeated by the judge with \ ariou3 imprecations, while the person 
jsworu holds in his hand a spear which is thrust into tlic carcass of a 
calf that has been killed for this purpose. The vdirano oath requires 
the party to stand round a pond into which have been thrown the 
dung of a bullock, certain grass top% a musket ball, rice chafi^, the 
wadding of a nmsket, branches of a tree, long grass and a water flower, 
while the judge is reciting the oath of allegiiince, t(j which assent is 
given by the persons sworn by striking the water w ith boughs ; at the 
same time the pool is struck witli a spear and a musket is flred over 
it» The third form called hatina, consists simply in presenting a silver 
dollar, at the same time giving expression to the wish that blessings 
on this sovereiga may accompany the offering." When the monarch 
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Icivcs Im^pdbcu he is always accompanied by the chief people of the 
kingdom iesiding at the capital, and hj hundieds of addieis and atten- 
danta Scarlet is the royal colour, and the scarlet nmbrella is the badge 
of royalty. Whenever tliis badge is seen even the people at a dis- 
tance bow to it and salute it with great reverence, while they stretch 
out both hands exclaiming : lieach old age sovereign master, not 
Buffering from disease, live as long as the people." ^ 

The aoreieign is assisted in the administtation of justice by twelve 
judges composed of the chief noUes who leodve their appointment 
from him ; they hear contested causes and render their decision 
according to the pnnci|'l("^ of fijuity; hut an nppeal may he taken to 
the king for hnal adjudiuuUou. They also auuuuuco to the people the 
messages or decrees of the soyeretgn. The eiyil police of the country 
is entrusted to the faratiisa, whose duty it is to preserve the general 
tranquillity and order ; to promote the well-being of the people ; to 
receive and take charge of the money falling due from taxes, lines and 
couhacatious ; to take in custody the rent charge payable in rice from 
the land ealtivated by tenants, and collect other eontrib&tions which 
the law requires to M made to the government. The vadiniany or 
subordinate executive officers fill the function of Lailiflfa or constables. 
They carry all communications on public business to the headmen of 
the villages, and they make known the will of the royal master by pro- 
clamations during the weeklj district markets. Every village is pre- 
sided over by a loholona or '*head of the peopl^** who is generally a 
man of ripe age and exercises much local influence ; it is his duty to 
act as magistrate and preserve the public order ; and ho serve? as 
intermedium between the sovereign and the people. He enrolls, from 
time to time, such able-bodied young men as are deemed suitable for 
the army and other public service. Obedienoe to elders is strictly 
enforced according to the prevalent proverb : **£vil is the land with* 
out elders." 

The present government machinery of ^radagf\<?car has been some- 
what modernised. Tiie iiovemign, who prubidtiB over the destiny of 
the nation, is assisted in the mansgement of public aflairs by a prime 
minister, a secretary of state, a commander^in^shief, adiief judge, and 
an ancient chief who represents tlie civil power. The prime minister 
who is ex-officio the husband of the (jueen, and i> only iesiionsil«le to 
his sovereign mistress virtually exercises all n al authority, fur ho is 
not only the commander>in'chief of the army but he is the head of 
every department of the government, ho acts as chief counsellor to the 
queen, as well as chief judge. A few yeara ago the government 
machinery was still more modernised by creating a ministry of the 
interior who performs principally police duties, collects the capitation 
tax and attends to the correspondence of the queens the foieign 
minister manages all foreign affidrB ; the minister of war attends to 
the recruiting and drilling of the army, and takes the command in 
time of war ; the minister of law promulgates the laws and supervises 



^ All that i* said iu the t«xi of the king eqoallj »ppUe» to tho reifiniag queen if 
■1m siswiaei sovstdgn power. 
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all that relates to the civil and criminal law ; the mini tor of industrial 

arts and mnnnfactiires encourages agriculture, the breeding of domestic 
animals, and manufactures; the minister of the treasury receives, 
takes care of aud pays out all monies belonging to the state ; the 
minister of edueation inspw^ the schools and sees to it that they are 
veil attended by the children of the school ag«. A fundamental 
principle has been introduced as the basis of the government, which 
affirms that " the word of tho sovoreipi alone is not to be law, but the 
nobles and heads of the people with tho sovcreigu arc to make tho 
laws." Tho constitutional charter also contains the clause that "no 
poison is to he put to death for any ofiTence by the word of the 
sovereign alone, and no one is to he sentenced to death till twelve men 
have d* idared such a por<<on guilty of a crime to which tlie law awards 
the punishment of deatli." Hut these sound principles of law and 
justice arc generally evaded, aud the laws are applied in tho most 
arbitrary manner. 

The constitutional system does not rest upon a ]>oj)u]ar basis, but 
in place of a parliamcnfary body there exists a kind of democratic 
assemblage called kabary, which is, 80 to pay, a puhiic council that is, 
from time to time, convened among most of the tribes. Among tho 
HoTas the habary is generally held at the capital on a latge triangular 
piece of ground known as A7idoJiah or on the MahamannOf which is 
a hr;^o pquare plain at the foot of the city bill Here any legislative 
measure adopted by tlio government is promulgated l)y the j)riine 
minister or by the sovereign in person. The whole population of tho 
central province is order^ to attend, and the representatives of dis- 
tant tribes and provinces are also summoned to be present. Tho 
minister and other high officers, who are entrusted with the royal 
messnge, are nil dressed in gorgeous uniforms. Lines of troops guard 
tho avenues leading to the place, cannon are fired, and the military 
music announces the arrival of the high dignitaries who represent the 
monarch. As soon as the prime minister rises the troops presmt 
arms, and the whole assemblage, who are all squatted on the ground, 
turning towards tho pnlaco, oxclaim with one accord : " Tarnnfifrn /" 
" Keach old age !" After tho preliminary salut^js have been given the 
prime minister delivers the royal message supporting the proposed law 
in a long and eloquent speech, which frequently occupies an hour or 
more in delivery. At the conclusion of each important paragraph the 
question is put in a loud voice : " For is it not so ye people? " 1 Which 
is rospondeil to by a loud shout : I:. n/ / "So ! " Tlie representatives 
of the diiTereut classes, the clans of nublei^, the heads of tribes, the 
ofBcers of tho army, the native-bom Arabs and even Europeans all 
tiike tho word in turn, and express their assent to the message they 
have heard, giving nssumnce of ildelity and loyalty, presenting at tho 
same time the hasitia or silver dollar. 

Though there existed no written code of law in Madagascar prior to 
the year i8s8, yet the judges who administered justice had much 
regani for precedents, and tiie ancient traditional customs of their 
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ancestors. Murder, treason, sorcery, arson, robbing tombs, manufac- 
turing base ooin, acting f randalently in the king's name, selling slaYes 
out of the island, desertion of a military post, or rotroating in battle 
uftcr the attack had commenced wero all capital iiimcs and were 
l)uni?hed with death. Spenring or beheading a criminal in his own 
house was tiie most honourable mode of execution. 2^obles were 
usually put to death by suffocation. A, kind of eracifixion was some- 
times resorted to, and when the crime was of a very heinous character 
the malefactor wn notimes tied to a post with thongs rendered 
supple hj being dipped in water ; and liis body being rubbed with 
taliow and grease, faggots were placed around, and. ho was burnt to 
ashes. In case of murder, if the victim was killed or wounded with 
an iron instrument the death penalty was invariably inflicted, but if 
the homieida was caused by the use of a wooden stick the culprit had 
the priviloge of making arrangements with the family of the victim 
by paying the i«Mjuired amount of damages. The malicious sorcerer 
was punished by U;ing thrown down a steep, precipitous rock. The 
milder punishments were slavery with confiscation of property, flog- 
gings putting in chains and lieing subjected to hard labour. Peeuniaiy 
fines were common, cpecinHy fur stealing cattle on othrr ground than 
that of the owner, or for <t( iliug articles of small value. The unfor- 
tunate debtor, who was unable to discharge his obligations, was sold 
in the public market. By a custom, which preyailed in former times^ 
a criminal was pardoned and was immediately released if he succeeded 
in obtaining a ?iglit of thn povoroign : or if the sOTOreign accepted the 
ha.-'in'i sent to Inni by the condemned culprit. 

In the written cude of 1828 the penalties for the. various offences 
ate minutely specified, and although the punishments ate ettU severe, 
yet they are more or less proportioned to the magnitude of the crime. 
All statements in the tii;d of ci inunal cases are taken down in writing, 
and are sent for examination to tlie soveri ign, to whom, in important 
cases, the sentence is submitted for approval before it can be executed. 
Courts of justice ore held in the open air, for which a vacant space is 
selected near the highroad. The judges are seated on a raised bank 
of earth or on a stone with the complainant^j, defendants, witnesses 
and spectators all crow ling around them. The depositions are written 
down by a clerk who supports the paper on the knee. Each party 
pleads bis own cause, and examines and cross-examines the witnesses. 
Evidence is carefully weighed and scrutinised, and the sentence is 
pi-onounoed in accordance with the value of the testimony oiferod. 
In dilTirnlt ra'^cs tbo jndg»'<» retirr-, and delilxirato on the decision 
which 16 to hi reiiderc<l. As the judges receive no salary it U sup- 
posed that bribery and corruption exercise much iniluence in the 
administration of justice.^ The most common punishments are flog* 
ging or putting in chains, and compulsoiy labour for the benefit of 
the government Death is inflicted for many crimes by spearing^ 



* BHbery ABtl fal«e iwouin; nnsvailcd to a terrible extent And even now, we 
tnaj say with abundant tmth, tnat the fountain of juitioe U not always pore. 
UtUe'k MadngMoar, 7a. 
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beheading or stoning. Money fines are most fiequenfly impoMd for 

minor offences, but imprisonment is very rare. 

Under the reign of tlio queen Ranavalona III., who now (1887) 
presides over the destiny of the Malagassees, a new code of law has 
been drawn up and adopted, which comprises no less than 305 
distinct statntea These laws are still more ot less diaconian and baar 
an their face the impress of barbarism. Twelve capital crimes are 
punished witli death and confiscation of property, and one of these 
crimes consists in inakini; evil charm? with intent to cause the death 
of the sovereign. 2soL only murder is puiiiihcd with death, but 
inciting onother to commit murder, or striking a person with a sliarp 
weapon, without regard to his being killed or not. Disrespect to the 
sovcrei;:,'n is punishaVtle witli a fine of two hundred and fifty francs or 
with penal servitude for tive years. The death penalty is inflicted 
upon those who bring negroes into the country or kidnap Uova 
sttl^ects in order to sell them as slaves. Twenty years' penal servi- 
tude is aAv aided to miscreants who are distnibing the repose of the 
powers of the lower world by dii^u'ing for gold, coal, iron or lead. 
The forging of a signature, setting lire to a building ; breaking into a 
dwelling-house or a tomb ; going about at night with evil intent ; 
putting the hand through tiie palisade which surrounds a palace with 
intent to steal; buying, selling or possessing gunpowder are all 
punished with ten years' penal servitude. If the offender is unable 
to pay the fine imposed in money he is required to work out an 
equivalent in time by iiiipriauument for as many days as there are 
sixpences contained iu the sum of money to be paid,^ 

The raisons ol the Hovas are simply endosuies surrounded by a 
high wsU, and the pdaonets ate only shut up at ni^t in thatched mud 
huts ; but in the morning they arc allowed to walk about and attend 
to their work, or to pass their time as best they can until sunset. 
The preventive prison is equally a small wiudowless hut, where 
persons of both sexes are huddled together, with no o&er ventilation 
than a few holes in the thatched roof.^ Miscrabledooking wretches 
half clad are seen hobbling through the streets of the capital with iron 
shackles forged to their ankles, which are fastened by means of a 
chain to an iron girdle riveted around the waist These are the 
criminals condemned to penal servitude, who carry on their shoulders 
bundles of firewood or some other heavy burden to the appointed 
place of destination, for they arc required to earn wages by their 
labour to enable them to support themselves and their families ; the 
prison keeper only locks them up at night, but they have to provide 
for their own food and clothing as hest they can. 



" These are ouly a few specimens of the laws of the new code ; but mauy others 
are equally m eccentric and r-s barbftrouji as those referred to in the text, but being 
modiitod oopiM of ihe lam of mora elviliMd daUoiu tbey txe of no iuterett to the 
sooiologiti. 

2 Any unruly man or woman ia for' greater security put into a box (about 
7x^x2^ feet ia size) and locked up. 1 have known two persona to be stifled to 
death during one lUgu whlls thita boxod upw Jottraal of AathropoU^cal Inatttuie, 
vol. xiL p. 315. 
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Formerly the Malagassee tribunals did not coufme tlieuisclvos to 
the trial of cases according to kw a.ud evideuce^ but where uo con- 
▼incing testinumy oonld be adduced to prove the piactiee of aozcery, 
the gnUt or innocence of the accused was established by the ordeal of 

misortro ianjtim, or drinking tlie fnnr/ma poison.^ The accused was 
ordered to eat a quantity of rice, after ■which he swallowed a portion 
of the tangena nut scraped into banana juice, and wrapped up in three 
small pieces of akin taken &om a fowl, handed to lum by an officer 
called lampi'iemgina, Tlie mpanozou-dola or curser placing his hand 
upon the pezson charged with the crime addressed to the spirit of the 
/ffw^e??^ the following invocation : "Hear! hear! hear! and hearken 
well 0 ! raima namango (searcher, trier, test), thou art a round egg 
made by nature's god. Though thou liast no eyes, yet thou seest ; 
though thou hast no ears, yet thou hearest ; though thou haat no mouth, 
yet thou answereat Therefore hear and hearken well 01 raima 
namango." This apostroplic was followed by many inipi-ecations, 
an<l it was earnet^tly urged upon the spirit to make the guilt mani- 
fest if sorcery had been practised. The innocence of the i>arty was 
considered as established, if the three pieces of fowl skin were found 
uninjured in the rejected rice. In the contrary case the suspected 
person was pronounced guilty, and was beaten to death with tlie rico 
pestle, and the corpse was dragged away either to l>e buried witliout 
ceremony, or it was left exposed to bo devoured by tlio dog.>j. The 
relatives of the accused, besides purging themselves of all complicity, 
were bound to pay a fine ; while the property of the criminal, not 
bequeathed before the accusation wat> preferred against him, was 
confiscated, of wliich the pcr>on-^, who actLd in an ofHcial capacity, 
were entitled to one tweuty-fourih part fur their service.^ In some 
cases the accused was made to awim across a river infested with 
alligatoxs, and if he got across safely he was declared to be innocent ; 
or he was led to the borders of the sea, and if the waves were dashing 
their waters against hira so as to reach above the waist he was pro* 
nouuced to be guilty of the crime charged. 

The revenues of the sovereign are principally derived from the 
extensive herds of cattle belonging to the state, and from the 
numerous slaves attached to the royal dignity. While the direct 
contributions are rather limited; the government claims tbe gratuitous 
service of the subjects on ail occasions and for every conceivably pur- 
pose; but accepts payment either in money or in produce in Ueu thereof. 
The contributions directly paid into tibe public treasury are one- 
third of the spoils taken in war, and four dollars in money for every 
prisoner taken, who belongs to the captor ; the ha!»ina or donation of 
money, which is required to be made on all possible occasions for the 
beuefit of the sovereign ; the jaJia/olo or oue-tenth of fill the produce 



' The tangena ia a nut of tlie Tanghiitu ren en (/fua about tlie size of a horM* 
clicBtiiut. It app«itr<i to he a ^lo^t ]>uA%etful poiaoaj bal tdna in niiill doMt it 
■iaiuly act* as an emetic. KUis' JiiMtory, ]i. 459. 

' It ii computed that before the di,<ivi)<e of the trial the tun jam oaand the dtaih 
of one-fiftieth of the whole popnbtioa or about three thoiiHuul perwnis vnrj Tear. 
Sibree'a Aladagascar, p. x8o. 
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of the country ; a tax on oach house, and an annual poll tax, which, 
however, is nut regularly collected. Besides the sovcrei^ is entitled 
to oue-liitli of the profits made ou goods sold in the capital outside 
of the public market ; and at tiie birth of a slave child one-fifth of its 
valuo is paid into thu goveroment exchequer. Freewill offerings of 
the tirsi fruits of [\i>- li,irve-5t are made to the soverei^ ; and a certain 
proportion of rice is contributed by the freemen for the use of the 
army. Duties are imposed on all vessels entering the harbours and 
porta as well aa on the goods imported and exported. The judges, 
who receive the fines collected as their salaiy, are ret^uired to yield 
up a certain portion to increase the royal revenues. (.)iit;-tliird of the 
purchase money realised in sellini: a debtor into slavery is due to the 
public ti^easury. ConUscaicd piupcrty, either whole or in part, as well 
as escheats, and the effects left by persons dying intestate ate all claimed 
as public dues. The salarj of the officers of tlie government is paid in 
produce, or they are remunerated by assigning to them tracts of land, 
or they are mude the beneficiaries of the service of a certain number 
of men of the Uix-paying, inferior class. 

The British government pays to the reigning monarch of Mada- 
gascar a royalty of two thousand pounds sterling as a compensation 
for having abolished the external slave trade. Foreigners are not 
allowed to become proprietors of land; but thoy enjoy tlie privilege 
of reuliug or leasing real esliito ou previously giving notice of their 
intention to tlio guverument In the treaty of 1865 with Great 
Britain perfect religious liberty is guaranteed to Europeans, as well as 
to the natives ; and the churches and other missionaiy estaUiahmsats 
are placed undot- the protect iun <.f the govennncnt. 

Before Radama had given to the government a military basis, and 
had conq^uercd the greatest portion of the island and rendered it sub- 
missive to his authority, intertribal wars were quite common* When 
war had been determined upon in public council all capable of bearing 
arms assembled at the appoint^id rf inlozvotis eqnip] cd with the spear 
and shield, and supplied with a sutUcient quantity of provisions. As 
the warriors arrived at the appointed place each one threw a chip of 
wood into a basket standing in the cabin of the commanding chief, 
and these being counted the number of men ready for the campaign, 
was ascertained. The army was without regular discipline, and no 
marked out oider prevailed in the attack. Each warrior foudit on 
his own account ; lus eHorts being directed to secure as much booty as 
possible ; and if there was any danger of being defeated he tried to 
escape as fast as his feet would carry him. The troops entered the 
enemy's country, i-avaged and burned the jilantations and the family 
dwellii),'?, drove off the cattle, and made slaves of the pri^oner^ with- 
out dijjtmctiou of age or sex. If the party attacked was loo weak to 
resist they ilcd into the woods ; if on the contrary they considered 
themselves strong enough to enter into a contest with the enemy, 
they fortified themselves by protecting their front by palisade^ behind 
which they discharged their weapons. The two fortified cninps gradu- 
ally approached, and when tliey came v. iihin speaking di.-lanct', they 
accused each other of bad laith; iind mutu^d defiance uud insulting 
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words passed between the two antagonistic forces. In this way they 
ranained face to facse for many months without engaging in any 
dednve action, and the troops, whoso provinon stores were first 
exhausted, were hound to di.-iporse, while the conquerors fell upon tlic 
fugitives and cajitured ail they could secure. Thus ended tho war 
without a drop of bh od having been shed. 

The present military organisation of Madagascar is formed after the 
European model The troops cannot bo considered, however, as a 
regular standing anny, but (hey arc rather a kind of militia that 
roceive no pay, except some occasional Ixjunty of cloiliiiig or provisions 
allotted to them as a free gift ^Military service is rendered in place 
of a money tax, and nearly two>thirds of the effcetiYO male population 
of the central provinces axe enrolled as soldiers. In ordinary times 
when tho soldiers are not engaged in the planting or the harvesting of 
rico they are called out for drill one or two days every fortnight ; hut 
much additional time is lost in going and returning by tliosc who live 
at a distance. The army is regularly officered, the grades of the 
military rank heing indicated by numhera. Thus one honour is 
assigned to the private, two honours to the corporal; three to the 
sergeant and so up to thirteen for a field-marshal, wldle sixteen is the 
extraordinary rank for special service. The unifonn of the rank and 
file consists of a neat tunic and trousers of white cotton, with a narrow- 
brimmed white-painted straw hat as head covering ; and to complete 
the military accoutrement each soldier is girded round with cross-belts, 
i«t provided with a cartridge hoK, and is armed with a fliiitdock 
musket. At the ordinary drills the oiiierrs arc drc^-c d in a vai it'ty of 
costumes in European fashion ; but when grout cuicuionics oi ssLute 
take place they are attired in very handsome uniforms gorgeous with 
blue or scarlet cloth and velvet, gold and silver lace, embroidery, 
gaudy fe athers a!id noddin^j plun-ios. Tho Ira.-s hand have retained 
their nalivo dress, and they execute with great accuracy military 
music of European composition. A small artillery corps has also 
been formed, and they have a number of brass field-pieces ; but they 
have not acquired much proficiency in this branch of military science. 

The Sakalavns are governed by a king, who?o rson is sacred, and 
his inviolaViilit y is not only respected hy hi- hubjccls, but hy hi'' enemios 
with whom ho is engaged in war. lie can only be pcraonaily attacked 
by a rival king, but if a common soldier of the adverse jiarty were to 
aim at him, the miscreant would he immediately put to death. He 
is entitled as a part of his revenue to a share of the merchandise 
(arehar) left at his death by the clnef of a coinni'ucial estal>lishment. 
Justice is administered by the village headmen who assemble in a 
hahary or council and try all crimes and offencea Capital punish- 
ment can only be executed, if the sentence is confirmed by the king; 
Most of the crimes and oflenccs are atoned for by a fine. Before 
d«-'claring war tho king convokes a hahary which is attended by all the 
village chiefs, who discuss the question, but the king has the deciding 
vote. Each headman furnishes a certain number of soldiers who are 
stm0d with flintlocks and spears. 

Jji Dec^ber 1885 a treaty was concluded between the government 
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of ilio Fiench Kepublie and the goveRim«&t of the queen ol Mada- 
gascar, by Tirtne of v 1 1 i h the quaBi-protectorate of the French gorero- 

ment was recogniseil. Henceforth the Fn ncli povemmcnt represents 
Madagapf.ir in all foreif,'ii relations, and the French Resident, who 
presides over all foreign affairs, exercises judicial- powers in all contests 
that arise between Frenchmen, or between Frenchmen and foreigners, 
or between Frenchmen and Malagassees. French citizens are allowed to 
cany on commeidal pursuits throughout the whole extent of the island, 
and they have a ric;lit to kase lionscs, lands and all other immovaLle 
property for an iiulellnite number of years. The French government 
binds itself to leikd its assistance if necessary in the defence of the 
states, and xeserres to itwlf the right of permanently occupying the 
district of the bay of Diego-Snarez, and erect there such establish- 
ments as it mny find necessary. Diego-Suarez is the finest and 
largest harL*nir in Maila^scar, and is snflRciently capacious to accommo- 
date a whole fleet The entry is ]xitfectly safe, for the shallow places 
can be easily avoided by observing the colon? of the water. Its 
depth varies between two and sixteen fathoms, and it has a dear 
sandy bottom. 

The original religious conceptions of tlio Malaga.sscos did not at all 
differ from those of the other Oceano-Melanesians ; they were founded 
npon nature and hexo-wnahip, The real idea of a divinity or a god- 
head was entirely unknown to them, and their language has no word 
to give expression to such a pure abstmction. Andria manitra " the 
fragrant prince," and andria-manahary "the source of possession," 
were terms ai)plied to the sovereign and to all objects of nature that 
excited iu them feelings of fearful apprehension, of awe, of reverence 
and wonder. When their intellectnd faculties became, as it were^ 
paralysed by a vaguo and liazy bewilderment in the presence of the 
my?terions. the infinite and the unknown, the existence of some superior 
power without jM rscaiality suggested itself to their imagination, pre- 
senting neither furm nor definite attributes, which they called sampyt 
"helper" or ''auxUiary'* — an active force in the economy of the 
universe — which l ecame their household god, and they hoped that it 
would be propitious to them as tntelary patron when gning to war, or 
would shower blessings u|>on them, or would restore them to health 
when afflicted with some dangerous malady. The mystic force inherent 
in the tangcna poison was one of those unknown, mysterious powers 
which was supposed to act with unfailing precision, and with the stem 
resolve of inexor;d)lo fatality. The nntnrnl agencies of beneficence 
were placed under the control of a presiding genius called Zanahar, 
while Angatche directed the malevolent powers that pervaded the 
universe.^ This supreme power inherent in the nature of things was 
ascribed to silk and velvet on account of their beauty and utility ; to 



1 Among some tribes, they bftve no other goda but the gbosts of tbe dead. The 
tanakart repreMnt the benefioent gbosti, and the angatche* the malevolent ghosts, 
who AM the ipeetree of those thstdied alter drinkiiig the tanffcna pdion. They 

only offer sacrifices to the good eonii, nnd ^nnahai'-be or "prrcnt /.nTinhar " -is tlir 
penoni&cfition of all great naturia pbcnomena, kucU thuuder, wind, the buii, kc. 
Goigiiet in BuUolia d« GMogniiliie, p. S57* 
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rice aa an indupeiuftble artide of Iraman subsistence ; to thimder and 
lightning — the awe-inspiring monitors ; and to oaithqiialces — iha pre- 
cursors of death and destniction. A book that possesses the wtniderful 
capacity of speaking to tliose wlio merely look at it, was one of those 
great mauifeiitutions of genius and power. Deceased sovereigns, who 
wete onee the life and spirit of tihe nation, still lived in tiie memoty 
of men as the dispensers of the sapreme power. This undefiued, in- 
visible, imjalpable supremncy was rendered compreli(Mi^iLle to tho 
Malagassee mind by ombodyiiig it in some tangible form.^ Imajjcs 
invested with mysterious sanctity inspired awo tmd reverence as the 
lepresentatires of some natural power for weal or woei Amulets and 
diarms (odt/) were supposed to be animated by some active force of a 
mystic character that exercised a specific influence, in a certain direc- 
tion, upon the possessor of tho invaluable treasure. The phantom 
ghosts of their ancestors — the types of the unknown and the mysterious, 
were also hononred and reverenced. They were regarded as guardian 
genii to protect surviving friends ; prayers were addressed to them, 
their aid was implored, and certain offerings were deposited upon their 
tombs. Each tribe ha i its own images or representative naTvpya who 
were considered as tutelary protectors; and some of them were univer- 
sally acknowledged as tho supreme guardian spirits of the nation. 
Each family trusted in the taiumanic virtue of their household odp, 
which was an object of profound veneration; and even individusJs 
entertained the confident assurance that they were protected by their 
personal ody. The^se odt/a were supposed to be most etiectively repre- 
sented by crocodiles' teeth, and their influence was thought to be pro- 
pitioas in health and in siclcneis, and in all the vicissitudes and ehanges 
of life. At a more recent time their superstitious mind ascribed to the 
images themselves active powers, and tliey were not only regarded as 
tho rcprefentatives of the divine : but th(y wt iv hmk^ d upon as gods; 
prayers were addressed to them ; they i^ceived tliunks for favours 
bestowed, and were highly honoured and greatly venerated. They were 
supposed to be the active agencies who possessed the power of life and 
death ; to wliom the present, tho past and tlie future were known ; 
who could hurl the thunderbolt; pour down hail to de;^troy the liarvest; 
remove disease ; inflict calamities, and cause venomous serpent*) to 
attack those that calumniated them. Villages, in which some of these 
powerful idols were kept, were considered viasina or sacred ; and they 
were not allowed to be profaned liy llie infroductiuu of certain animals 
and certain articles of food or merchandise ; and oven whole trihes 
were sometimes prohibited from entering tho holy precinct These 
gods, thus enshrined in a common native house, had neither priests 
nor won^ppers, but they were regarded in the light of oracles, and 
the questions addressed to them were duly answered by tliose who 
called themselves their adherents and votaries. In sickness thoy applied 
to them for a cure ; the ndys were their gifts; they revealed the future 
to the anxious inquirer, and sent deliverance from impending evil 



> TIm mmpy of ihe Malagniees b nsUythe atua of ihc Ocsaniaiii uid do«t not 
in tkBjr maiUMr differ from it» 
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Public assemljlics were sometimes conveuod, wln^n the people were 
enjoined tu tivoid certain acU and to abstain from u particular kind of 
food in order to propitiate the favour of the god, and olitaiii protection 
fiom certain apprehended evils, while the rice ground was hallowed 
by sprinkling to preserve tlu> licc from locnst and Wight. These idol 
i,'ods worn appealed to in taking tlie oath of allegiance to the king, and 
in the aduimistration of the tangena. On particular occasions they 
were carried about publicly to drive away disMse ; to fortify the people 
ai^inst the danger of stonna and lightnings and to impa^ virtue to 
pprings and fountains. In wars they Rer\''ed as rallying standards, to 
inspire their devotees with courage, and to render them invulnerable 
and victorious. The ionu of most of the idols was that of the human 
figure about half a foot or a foot in length. They were never per- 
mitted to be profaned by being exposed to the eight of the vulgar, and 
it was considered a sacrilegious act to endeavour to obtain a view of 
them. "Wlien they were carried about in public processions they were 
carefully wrapped up in scarlet cloth or velvet, and they were frequently 
ornamented with silver chains and amulets in the form of crocodiles' 
teeth. They were affixed to the end of a poIe» and all were strictly 
prohibited from gratifying their curiosity by gazing at the sacred object; 
and to prevent the infringement of the law a man armed with a spear 
marched at the head of Lhe pracess>ion, and shouted to the passers-by 
to retire to the side of the road. The keepers or guardians of the 
national idols held an office of honour and distinction^ which was 
hereditary in their family. As they ranked with the class of nobles 
they were saluted as such, and they even earricd the scarlet umbrella 
which is the highest bailge of honour and dignity. They were invested 
with the power of life and death, could order the execution of any 
member of the tribe without the previous approval of the government^ 
and they enjoyed the privilege of isy maty nianafa "not dying when 
transgressing," and if detected in any crime they were entitled to be 
released without preliminary trial. They sanctitied the idol for the 
prayer of the votary by opening its case in close retirement and 
pouring castor-oil upon it^ alter which they restored it to its proper 
place. ^ 

Previous to the year 1869, when the national idols wore ordered to 
be destroyed, the Ho^•as and the tribes of the central provinces 
venerated fifteen principal idols, each of which was supposed to 
possess some special power and influence, to be the protector of certain 
interests ; to bestow blessings upon their votaries, and to shield them 
from harm and injury. The idol divinity of the first order was 
Kakelimalazo or "the little, yet renowned," who was venerated as the 
tutelary guardian of the sovereign, rendering him invincible, univer- 
sally victorious, and vouchsafing special protection to his person 
against fire, eiooodilea and soroeiy. To this god was entrusted the 
welfare, the interests and the dignity of the kingdom. He was 



^ This exposiiiou of the ancient religion of iho MalAgassees apuliea exolutirely 
to the HovM and some of the Central Provinces, a majority of wnose population 
have been converted to Uhvisiiaiiitjr, Uott of the other fcribee itill Mlhera to their 

pagan supcratitiona. 
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enshrined in a sacred village built on a liill,^ and it was iuierdicted to 
bring >?ithm (ke aacied ground oevtain aiiiiiuli as well as forbidden 
olgscts which wara called fadyt and were dupleanng to tha god; 

among wliieli were classed gim?, f;unpowdor, pigs, goats, horses, cats, 
ouls, i\ certain species of snail {Mjotra), a species of crocodile {aitr//), 
onions, striped and spotted robos, any articles of a black colour, and 
BMst disbibnted at f imaiak at at tbe ianffena, The kaopeta of idola 
weie considared as holy men, and aa such they were prohibited Irom 
entering a house where a corpse was laid out ; on crossing a river 
they were not permitted to say " carry me," which would expose them 
to the danger of being seized by crocodiles, and in war absolute 
silence was enjoined upon them to escape the danger of being shot. 
The idol god next In rank was Bamahavaly or "he who is capable of 
replying," whose official residence was at Ambohitany ; but he was 
occasionally transferred to the new capital. Meat of animals killed 
at funerals and ordeals was his /luli/. Tiio killing of serpents was 
also strictly prohibited by him. Ho was the iEsculapiua of Imerina, 
and he was supposed to possess the power of preserving from, and 
expelling, epidemic diseases. AVhen there was an apprehension that 
general sickness might invade tlio community or the army his image 
was carried through the town or through the ranks of the soKljery, 
and to avert the evil the jveoplo were sprinkled with honeyed water 
while the goatdiana pronounced these words: *'Take courage you, 
your wives and children, you have Ramahavaly; take courage for 
yourself and your property. Ho is the preserver of life, and should 
diseases invade he will su ddenly arrest them, and prevent their 
coming near to injure you." This god was invested with great 
attributes of |K)wer. He could kill and bestow life; heal the siek 
and keep oil tliseases; he could make thunder and Hghtning the 
messengers of his wrath, or render tliem harmless ; he could send rain 
in abundance for the growth of the rice crop, or could withhold it and 
destroy all hope of a plentiful harvest. The past and the future were 
in his keeping, and things hidden were revealed by him. He poa> 
sessed the fsculty of disclosing the tricks of sorcery ; he could point 
out the spot where the means of enchintmont were secreted from', 
malignant motives, and could thus anticii)ate the mischief intended 
to be wrought His powers of locomotion wore of a supernatural 
order ; he could convey himself to any part of Uie country ha wished 
to visit without the aid of external appliances. To signalise his 
displeasure he caused a serpent to coil itself around the arms of his 
attendants, and serpents in immense numbers seized the offender and 
despatched him by strangling. Rafantaka was represented by a 
tusk of the wild boar, to which a band of rod native silk was attached 
fringed at the ends with coral beads and pieoaB of ailver. Hia 
votaries, in presenting offerings of blue cloth, a silver ring and a 
small piece of silvi i,-' were pprinkled with lustral water. Onions, 
kidneys, an herb called ana niaJcUtrOf tripe, beef derived from funerals, 

* The villa>;o was c illc*! Atnbo hiniimmiiLola or t!ie villjtge of raoiu-y. 
3 Mr. Stbrefl states that this wm mouejr to the valae of about tkree pence, but 
ih« tiMiMti H«TH hwt M coined moufj. 
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food tasted, or lemoved in an improper way from the fiie while 

cooking, came within the prohibitory reatrictions of his fady. Bolls 

of twisted grass nped n? lit :nMo{>s for carrying burdens, and a certain 
rush could not Ijc introduced witiiin tlie I'lveinct of Ids Facred house. 
The faniaka reed and the JiarongaJia v ood were sacred and could not 
be humed. If the takalra had flew over his shiine, it was necessaiy 
that an ox with his honis l;ro^viIlg downward should he killed to 
avert the evil omen. Manjaka-tsy-roa, or " thero are not two sove- 
reigns" Avas more especially the patron deity of the king and the 
royal family. Kunakuudriana was enshrined in a cave near the summit 
of the Andringitia mountaia He was lepated to poesess tiie faculty 
of returning the salutation and of answering the question addressed 
to him, and lie was therefore regarded in the light of an oracle.^ 
Eakelinmnjaka-lanitra or "little, bviL ruiing the heavens" had the 
power ascribed to him of protecting the rice crop from hail by changing 
it into rain. 

The eampys or household gods weie supposed to reside in a mystic 

manner in a piece of stone or wood, or in a silver image of a bullock, 
or in gla?s beads, or even in a bunch of grass; and they were 
religiously kept, and were generally suspended in a plaited straw 
baskjBt from the northern wall of the house. 

The Malagassees did not recognise the sacied function of a privileged 
and exclusive priesthood ; every fother of a family was the priest of 
his household. They had no system of worship, no formulas of 
adoration, and their invocations were rather my^iic utterances ad- 
dressed to the powers of nature. They hud no temples, nor houses 
where divine service was performed ; and the wooden buildings, in 
which the images of the gods were kept by their special guardians, 
enclosed in wooden boxes, were simply depositaries of the sacred 
olijects ; iKit licro uo ciTemonies were performed and no sacrifices 
were oli'ered. The voluries of the idol resorted thither to give ex- 
pression to their wishes^ which the guardian pretended to report to 
the god, and if the answer returned was favourable, an offering of 
oxen, phcep, fowl or money was made for tlic benefit of the keepers. 
In the province of Vani^andrano imman sacrihces were offered; and 
Friday was the fatal day selected for the weekly immolation of the 
victims^ who were always taken from the chi^ or the most dis- 
tinguished men of the province. This was not considered a sacrificial 
offering to the gods, but a propitiatory means addressed to the oJj/s, 
which were susiiended from a high pole to act as a coimter-charm 
against the wicked machinations of sorcery. The victims were put 
to death by spearing, and were left to moulder in the open air or to 
be devoured by dogs or biid& In other parts of tiie iwmd bullocks 
are sub^ititnted for human victims. Incense is burnt and a small 
quantity of liair tnrn frwui the tail, chin and eyebrows of the ox is 
placed upon tlie utter which a man, who acts as sacriiicer, cuts 
the throat of the victim with a large knife. 



* Odo of his altarn being erected opposite certain rocki whidl gftVS an MhlV 
might iMfB I'tobabljr given rise to tbe idea. Bibree'e Miid^gwor, 374* 
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To propitiato the guardian genius of certain ri%'ers and iuRure a 
sale crossing tke rocks, visible above the water in Llie midsi, oL ike 
eunent, aie often smeaied inth fat The headfltones of gntves are 
also anointed with fat and blood as a sacrificial ineiuorial in honour 
of the ancestral ghosts. Among some tribes a Imllock is sacrificed at 
the beginning of the rice-planting season, on which occasion a woman 
officiates and conducts tliu ceremony. After a prayer has been 
addraned to tlie tutelary god the Tictim is killed and the flesh is 
divided oat among the rice planters. Before the opeiation of plant- 
ing commune n Tibation of arrack containe<l in a cup made of a leaf, 
is placed in a retired spot in the field to bo drunk up by Angatra — 
the guardian genius of rice, at the same time invoking his aid for the 
growth of the cropi Among the Tanala the place where ofiTerings 
are made is a kind of tripod composed of three upright stones firmly 
fixed in the ground, and over-arched by a flat stone laid on the top. 
Or the spot is simply marked by an upright stake with bamboo 
sticks ranged around it in conic form, having several stones placed 
in front of it Here the people assemble' to offer up prayers, and 
heads of cattle and fowls are deposited upon the stones as saetificial 
offerings. The Bara pay divine reverence to the tamarind tree ; and 
email basket?, mats, palm leaves, locks of hair, and other trifles are 
placed at the foot of its trunk, and are suspended from its brandies. 
They also erect four-sided stakes tapering to a point, some of which 
are rudely carved in the form of the human figure ; but it is quite 
probable that they are simply talismans or odi/^t. The Sakalavas 
address their prayers to tlie manes of their ancestor*, Ijrfore the ruins 
of the deserted huts of their departed friends, in whose honour they 
offer up a little rice and pour out a few drops of arrack. Every act 
of worship is aeoomponicKl by the sacrifice of an ox, which is killed 
with its head turned towards the cast ; incense is burnt in an earthen 
cup, and tlie head of the family offers tlin prayer in a loud voice. A 
})iece of the {\o9h of the victini is cooked and is presented to the 
ancestral dead, while the re^t id eaten by those present. Sometimes 
the kings substitute a human sacrifice for that of an ox; and a 
custom prevails, when the young chief shaves for the fust time, that 
he dyes his razor with the blood of an oM warrior famous for his 
couragp, who is immolated in lionour of the occasi<.iii.i 

Moat of the MalagvUisee tribes ent<^rtaiu a superibtitious veneration 
for the crooodile, which is jregarded as the king of waters; and to 
doubt his supremacy, by shaking a spear in crossing a river, would 
expose the impious mortal to his vengoancc and to inevitable death. 
Not to be wanting in the allegiance due to the sovereign lord of rivers, 
the natives, previous to crossing a stream of some magnitude, pro- 
nounce a sc]«un oath or pledge themselves to acknowledge the snpceme 
control of the crocodile over the waters. It is also considered an un- 



1 NotwitlistanJing these liorrM Imit ilitics M. Graiidiclier osserta that the S;ika. 
hkv&a sAoTQ an only gotl called DiiUialiar or Sujiroiiio Bciog, **tho omnipotent 
creatorof the world." Credat JudajusApel]s,nonego. This 1 )ianahar is undoubted] j 
ttM MiuJuur «f M. Coignet, aod iiwtead of being a auitt«me htmgt ho lim^j npn- 
•antt Hm ^flitlr epectrei of tho dmi. 
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paidonable offentee to poUnto the limpid eamnt of a stream by tliroir* 
ing cow-dUDg or any other similar object into the water. TheylwlieTe 
that the -wantt ti do.slriictio!i of the crocodile "vrill lie followed by an 
act of retaliation, having for its consoquence the loss of Inmian life. 
The people on lake Itasy make an annual proclamation to the croco- 
diles annoiuicing to them that tq revenge deatii of thair friends^ 
if devomed by them, they would kill in retorn an equivalent nmubcr 
of their race, aJvising those who are fiiondly disposed to keep out of 
the way, as they do not wish to injure tbeni. A crocodik's tooth is 
worn as an amulet ; and formerly a silver ornament made in the shape 
of tiie tooth of the reptile formed a common article of adornment and 
one made of gold was the most precions jewel of the royal crown. The 
voracious monster is considered such a formidable enemy of human 
kind that its wrath is attempted to bo api>eased by prayct. The 
Atankarana bolievu that the spirits of their deceased chiefs take up 
their abode in the crocodile. 

The Halagsflsees celebrate ssTeral semi-reHgions festivals. Of these 
the new year (/omffioafia) is the most solemn and the most impcotant 
For about a week previous to the commencement of the ceremonies 
the sovereitni and the royal faniilv al»stain from finimal food. Yolun- 
tary presents aie oUcicd to the nionarch coiisistiug of fuel, mats and 
silver diarms. On the day preceding the festival and about sunset of 
new yearns eve the king sacrifices a code in that part of the royal 
residence called vmhiti^y^ and this being intended as the last blood 
shed in the ont^^'oinr,' year, he ollris thankf for j ast favours, and in- 
vokes renewed blessings for the future. AVhile the whole country is 
illuminated by torches and bonfires the royal master, arrayed in a 
magnificmt scarlet lamha accompanied by his guard, proceeds to the 
division of the palace called le.-^-abnia, and there retires to the north 
part of the ai>artniont, which is partitioned off for the occasion, where 
be takes a bath. After having performed his ablutions he exclaims : 
" Happy I happy ! we have reached the eve of the year.'' ^ All those 
who are present respond: TarantitrOt Beach old age!" While 
cannon and firearms resound in the distance a portion of the sacred 
water from the bath, contained in a horn, is poured into the hand of 
the king, who sprinkles with it all those that are invited to witness 
the ceremony ; the salutation of iaraniitra is repeated, and the members 
of the royal family as well as the foreigners present pay the customary 
hasina or royal fee. Rice and honey served up in silver dishes as 
well as beef are handed round, of which all take a pn^.all quantity, 
giving expression to their good wishes. The .same ceremony is re- 
peated on a smaller scale in every household, which is followed by 
weeping and lamenting for those relations that have died during the 
year; and the famous deeds and exploits of their distinguished an- 
cestors are recounted while seated round the hearth. Immediately 
after the old year lias expired the sacrificial bnllock is killed, which 
is reserved for the royal houoehold, and is required to be free from all 
blemish and of perfect symmetry. Yotive offerings are made next 



> Samba, atmlNi ! no (rain bsrin taona. 
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morning of numerous heads of cattle, from which a speckled heifer is 
selected that is led up to the sacred stone, on which no foot, less 
sacred than that of the sovereign, is ever permitted to stand. Here 
the Baerificial Tietim is killed in the presence of the king who, befoie 
life ia entirely extinct, touches, with a piece of flesh cut out of the 
rump, his forehead, the tip of hh tongue and his right knee, saying ; 
** I have tasted the bl»\-<sings of tlic year ; may we continue to enjoy 
them and take some at the expiration of this." A small portion of 
the sacrifice is pieserred for next year's festi?a], and the rest is cut 
into small pieces, fixed on wooden spits and broiled over the firS| 
wliich are presented to the departed ancesstois of the royal house. 
The votive offerings arc then Flmight-ered varying in numher from ten 
thousand to fifteen thousand head, and the meat being cut up into 
slices and cooind over the fixe, is handed round with rice in every 
family to friends and aoqnaintances ihat may be piesent 

Tlie ^Mulapassees have numerous superstitions. One of the most 
senseless and wide-ppread infatuations, h tlie belief in lucky and 
unlucky days. Among the llovas out of the twenty-eight days of the 
month only twelve were formerly considered lucky. The first days 
of the months of asoraiany, fdtieaozy and alahaaAy were deemed so 
unluclrf that children bom at that period of the year were doomed to 
die, and their death was effected hy inverting their head in a dish of 
lukewarm water. The victim could, however, be saved by subjecting 
it to a kind of ordeal ; or the evil influence was averted by a pro> 
pitiatoiy offering caS\fiA fadUry, Among the less civilised tribes this 
belief is still prevalent, but the number of unlucky days difl'crs in 
each tribe. Among the "Rara a child born on a day, which is unlucky 
both to the father and to the niuther, is buried uiive in an anthill. 
The unlucky month of the Tantaia is called /ansa, and during this period 
of ill omen no one engages in any kind of work, or changes his pUce 
of abode, or even walks about ; and if a man happens to be in his 
field at the beginning of the fatal month he must remain there. 
Almost all children Viorn durini^ this time are buri»*d alive in tho 
distant forest ; and the victim of cruel dcsiiuy can only be saved by 
bathing it in water, in which certain grasses and heriM have been 
steeped, which, being intended as an expiatory offering, are after- 
wards buried. One of the Sakalava clans put all children to death 
that have the mi^jfortuno of being born on Tuesday. The owl and 
the talafra hiid are considered birds of evil omen ; and among the 
Tanala peoplo the diviners foretell future events by birds of good or 
evil portent accinding to their notes or the direction of their flight. 
The Eetauimena never kill a certain species of lemur, for they suppose 
it to be the eml)odiment of tho spirits of their ancestors. A kiie is 
regarded as such an unlucky bird that if droppings should full upon the 
hMd of a man, the pe iple moum for him, and oxen are sacrificed to 
ward off his death. The Betsileo imagine that there exists a f ahuloos 
animal called which assumes the shape of a woini, a lizard or 
a serpent, and represents the embodiment of the spirit of a deceased 
noble genemted in the putrid drippings of the corpse. It is said to 
have a head with seven homs^ and its death is such a prodigious event 
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that it swells to tiie size of a moimtain •which renders the surround iiig 
country ■aiiinliabitable. Nearly all the tribes believe iu appaiitioiiF, 
and the i ro^lictic prmonitions of dreams, and they execute any act, 
however execrable, at the supposed command communicated to them 
ill their iiiglitly visions. O'hj? or charms are regarded as very effective 
to avert or :iiitici]*ate nuiiiy evil?. The nSifnin is a cordial, wliich ia 
intended to act au exLilaiatiug draught iu case of great sorrow or 
imminent danger. The odiJtHa is a love philter, and the odimahery 
is a malignant charm. Amulets (ahoolis) are supposed to possess 
snpcrnatural virtues, tliey are iu the form of bits of wood rubbed 
with animal fat, and are M)nit timc'S ornamented with beads j or they 
are phalanges of the lemur, Avhicli possess tiio property of counteracting 
fatigue ; or they are the images of females, vhieh impart success in 
wooing ; or they are in the form of an ox capahle of bestowing an 
abundance of cattle ; or they are piece?? of bullock's horn garnished 
with beads, whicli render the possessor invulnerable. They are worn 
round the neck, arc bound round the knees and are suspended fcom 
the breast.^ 

The Malagassees give great credit to the art of divination or eihidif. 

The practice does not rest upon magic, nor has it any connection with 
sleight-of-hand tricks, nor is it of the same nature as Borcery. It 
resembles somewhat the casting of lots, and is supposed to be the 
voice of the viniana or destiny which, if consulted with systematic 
precision hy the obserranoe of certain roles, is heUeved to pronoonee, 
through the hazard of chance, upon the weal or woe of the person or 
thing that is made the subject of inquiry. In the arrangement of 
numbers in columns or rows, bits of rice straw, seed?, leaves, sand or 
any other objects that can be easily counted or divided, are used. The 
rolesi, according to which the movements are made, the numbers are 
compared, and the results are determined, are definite and precise. 
It ascertains what measures are to be taken to avert or remove real 
or imaginary, present or apprehended evil. When a jjerson falls 
dangerously ill the sikidy is consulted, and it prescribes the manner 
in which the patient must be treated ; it points out the house or 
village that may serve as his abode ; it gives directions as to the kind 
of food, from which he must abstain ; wliat water he must drink ; 
what remedial means must be Tised, and what relations and frirnds 
may be allowed to visit him. \\'heu an inquirj' is made about the 
expediency of buying or selling an article, it decides whether the 
bargain will bo profitable^ or whether its conclusion will he of dis- 
advantage to the one or t!i< other party; and according to this 
announcement the proposed Iran-action is either pursued, postponed 
or relinquished. To render tho viutana propitious the iuquii-er has 
recourse to two kinds of offerings, which partake of the nature of 
charms and have no religious meaning. To confirm the existing good, 
or as an inducement for obtaining a favourable answer the sorowi is 



1 AU iliu iVLil,ijjai>:>et» hoUl s.icrcil a certAiD mtituid which differs in every family. 
They do not worship it, but they abstain from onting its ilesh, from a fear thnt on 
doing so they might die> beeaose their Moeaton had never eatoi of it, for this/ody 
ii toiuQiaitted from fftthsr to son. Grimaqri lladagMoer, Jsar. 1864, p. 324. 
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offered, which may consist of a piece of silver or a silver chain or of 
beads of greater or less value. Al other times tho most acceptable 
offering is a young bollock **iv1iidi just begins to bellow, and tear up 
ibe earth irith his horns," or a fowl, or rice mixed with honey or a 
plantain tree laden with fruit. The fwlUra, on tliu other hand, is 
presented for averting evil ; and this otlering is always thrown away. 
If the evil is caused, by the air or the sky an herb colled tsikolan- 
damira is the proper curative charm. If tiie earth ia the source of 
trouble a water flower is presented. If the misfortune pioceeda frtm 
the cattle a species of grasshopper is employed as counteracting influ- 
ence. Among the numerous other ohjocts selected as fatidra are 
money, a&hes and fruits. Tlie evils to be deprecated are recounted 
over the objects presented, which are immediately destroyed or dissi- 
pated under the supposition that the calamity or misfortune will be 
counteracted or will pass away with their \(m. T\m l^Ialagassees 
believe that thunder {reratra) is a wingrd animal with beak and claws 
and clotljed in flame, wIiIlIi sjtn'adsj coiiUagi-ation and destruction 
wherever it passes. li they wibh to secure a great fortune, or an 
abundant rice harvest, they make a vow in the cemetery before the 
t(Uttb of their anceatitts, that they will sacrifico several oxen, or honour 
the dead with a new coffin if tlioir hope? and desires arc realised. 

The Molagassees have some tsimplo renipdifs which are employed 
in certain cases of sickness \ but they are almost entirely ignorant of 
the art of curing diseases by natural means. When they are affected 
with some unkno\vn malady they supenstitiously rub their face with 
white clay, lie down upon a mat near the fire, drink a quantity of 
rice water, and expect that nature would brinof roliof. As they 
believe that must maladies arc iho result of evil destiny, or of the 
incantation of some hostile sorcerer, or the natural consequence of 
n^lecting some ceremonial rite, when they fall seriously ill they 
generally consult the nearest mpanao wly or the "dispenser of 
charm?," who lias rerniirso to the siki<h/^ by which he is enabled to 
give the necessary directions for the treatment of tho patient, and to 
specify the means to be employed for the removal of the ailment 
Friends and relations are always present to nurse and attend to tho 
sick person ; and all that can contribute to the comfort and relief of 
the sufferer is liberally provided. 

The Malagassees have a mythical legend which explains the origin 
of mankind in general, and of the Hova domination in particular. 
It is, however, of very modern origin, and has evidently been com- 
posed since the introduction of Christianity. Tho legend goes back 
to the beginning of the wrrld, and borrnw? from t!io ''aic account 
the creation of man and woman by divine power, and places them in 
a beautiful spot in the interior of the coantry where they are sup- 
posed to subsist on fruits and roots. After some time a child was 
bom, who happMied to be a son, and the p ar* nts asked of the Lord 
of the "Worll more pubstantial food. The Lord answered "Your 
demand is well fuunded, for you ought not to feed like animals ; but 
give mo tho blood of your sou and I shall supply you with substantial 
nourishment" On heating these words the parents wero overwhelmed 
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with a feeling of despair, and the woman said, "rather than deliver 
up my eon I would prefer that you should take me iu his stead." 
When God came, howeTer, with hia flaming awoid the woman 
trembled, and while bitterly dying she offen d her child for sacrifice. 
But the man tore it a'svay, proFPed it to liis hosom and presented 
it to God saying: "Accejit me iu place of my son, I liavo lived 
long enougL" God answered him: "Consider well what you are 
doing, for life is pleasant.** Bat the man persisted in his resolution 
and Vnvod bis head. Then God raised his flaming sword above tiie 
head of the man who, being frightened closed his eyes, Init at the 
Bame time uncovered his breast to receive the mortal hloAv, God 
))eing pleased at this pr(K)f of self-sacrificing affection turned away 
the swoid, and merely touched with the point the head of the man* 
Some few drops of blood spurted out, and as they fell to the ground 
they were oouYerted in the sight of the man into a magnificent 
plantation of riee. Then God said : " Y^tu have there food for you 
and your descendants ; and you who have shown yourself worthy of 
it shall govern for ever in' your family ; and you woman, who were 
weak in the hour of tiia], you shall obey him who is strongs and yon 
shall be ever sttbmissiTe to him."^ 

Christian missionaries have been at work in Madagascar since the 
year 1820; and many conversions to Christianity have been made 
among the natives. The native Christians, forming congregations, 
are dosely associated together in districts. Nine of these districts 
radiate from the capital as their common centres Mission stations 
are found in the Itetsileo country; one has been recently formed 
among the Sihauaka^ ami another at ^lojauga. Twice a year re- 
presentatives from aii the Imerino congregations meet together in the 
capital in a kind of Church Congress to discuss important snlgects 
connected with the welfare, progrs and tliscipline of the churches. 
Kativo local preachers are attached to each mother cliurch, who 
preach according' to a "printed plan" in the country districts for 
which they are ap]iointed. In the more intelligent congregations the 
Snnday services are conducted with much outward order and de- 
corum, though the native habit of squatting on the floor through all 
the portions of the service is still the prevailing fashion. Almost 
every coii>:ret,'ation has a seliool where instruction in the siui{»lest 
elements of knowledge is imparted. A normal and training school 
and a collegiate institution have been established in the capitu. 

Bat the liberty of establishing a new religion in a heathen country 
seems to have made Methodism and Presbyterianism and perhaps 
some other sectarian Protestant erred the court religion, and having 
thus acquired power among a barbarous people, the Protestant 
missionaries have not only caused the strictest Sunday laws to be 
enforced, but it seems that they hare introduced a spirit of intoloance 
and fanaticism among the ignorant natives in direct violation of the 



' The whole of this invth U a concootioo of vaiions parts of Bible liistory ; the 
first part referring to aImh and Eve and the laat pert to Abraiiam and Isaac, bat 
both legends are mixed np. 
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principles inTolved in the liberty of conscience, a principle which is 
the basis of their own existence.* 
AtonanariTo "the city<of a thousand towns," which is Uie lesidenoe 

of the Hova monarch, is the ea])ita1 of Imeriiui and of Madagascar.' 
It is situated upon the iaminit and slopes of a lofty, long irregular 
hill of j:nranite and basalt, which rises about five hundred feet above 
the level of the plain, and commands au extensive view of the snr* 
rounding country, ineluding over a hundred towns and villages. It is 
difficult of access on all aides except the northern slope which sinks 
down to the plain by a long, eapy inclination. It h situated in iS"" 
56' 26" S. latitude, and in 47° 57' 48" K. longitude from Greenwich. 
The summit as well as the sides are occupied by buildings, and for 
this purpose the decfivities are ranged in graduated terraces from twenty 
to forty feet wide rising one above &b other. A principal street 
divides the town into an eastern and western quarter, while the 
houses are separated by numerous narrow paths. The principal honses 
were formerly substantial wooden buildings ; they were quite durable, 
and being entirely detached, each was anmnrnded by a lovnradwaU. 
The chief entrance always faced the west, to protect the iiunateB from 
the south-east trade winds ; the threshold was raised from one and a 
half to two feet a1x>vo the pathway, and was ascended inside and 
outside by a stone step. During the last twelve or fifteen years most 
of the wooden houses have been replaced by buildings of s\m-dried 
bricks constructed in European styles In the auburbs the npper por* 
tions of tho dwellings are built of day. There are no shops in the 
town, but provision!*, merchandise and other rommo^Vities can bo ]>iir- 
c]ia?ed in several small market** held in the open air in various parts 
of the city ; and every Friday a large market is held, which is visited 
by thousands of sellers and buyers. Among the great variety of 
articles sold are native rum or ioaka, red coloured earthenware, rice 
pan?, water jars, bottles, disln s, Ti^i^lisli erockery, hats neatly plaited 
of rice straw, handsome mahogany beilstead?, mattresses filled with 
vegetable down, dressed pieces of wood for rafters and the framework 
of honsee, hoards for flooring and wainscotting, hettma msh for 
thatching, and zozoro sedge for partition mata There are separate 
provision stalls, which are raised a little al)f>ve the ground, wliere are 
offered for sale fowls, ducks, geese, tuikryp, beef, sweet potatoes, 
maize, manioc, beans, rice, peaches, bananas, mangoes, pine-applcs, 
oranges, lemons^ dtrons, midbenies, grapes, pomegranates, goosebenies, 
melons and pumpkinn Among mannfacti^red articles the most impor< 
tant ass nails, locks, swords, bars of iron, and various other iron work. 



^ A I'esclavngo du corj^s qui attcint qnel'|VJPs iins ilcs niriiilires dc la sociOto 
malagaehe est venu M joindre rcuclavage de l auie, 1 eaclavag© rcligieux qui atteint 
toute la 2<oiiulAtio&. CSm ftp6trea tl'uue religion tout d'amour tst do liberty p«r> 
metteot qu'oa poniuic la imdms k 1ft boadic, le fouei k la nudn. d/ta popnlmacNM 
enti^rM dtni !«■ tamplos, 6v on ne d«vndt mtenAra qnt- ]f^n pMol«a d« entrfM •! d« 
pardon. . . . Des »Mpi7ory t^ny ou prrdicatotir^ malai^aches unt ]»< 1- ' l i f natiBnie 



rM«nr««9 k ce$ guen* de aUMi^tut, Qmndidior, ifadiigMcu:, ppi, 389 «nd ^oi» 
* Its populiUiott WM «tttiiMt«d in 1880 at too^ooo Mob. 
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Of dress materials Hmt^' aro found here clotli of rq^and banana fibre, 
of hemp, cottoa aud silk, including lambas and ealakaa as well as 
Taw ootton and silk in the <K>coon. The capital has four memorial 
ehuTches and the chapel xoyal, which are all handsome stone huild- 
inj^s of solid construction provided ^\•ith spires and towers. The 
royal residence or palace occupies tlie central point near tlie highest 
elevation of the hilL It is composed of a group of buildings 8ur« 
founded by palisades of strong posta The palace proper is called 
mof^itkarmiadanaf which is about a hundred feet long and eighty 
feet wide, and is no less than a hundred and twenty feet high to the 
apex of its lofty roof which is slopin[r on all four sides. A triple 
verandah corresponding to the three storeys runs around it, being 
supported by euormous wooden pillars connected by semi-circular 
arches.^ The whole building indnding the foof is suhstantially 
painted. The northern division contains tlie frano veSa or " silver 
house," the privato residenre of tho kinq; which is ornamented with 
silver nails from which it derives its name. It is about twenty-four 
feet long and twenty feet wide, is provided with a verandah and a 
flight of fltepa. The apartment on the giound floor serves as store 
room, and the upper storey composed of two rooms, is occupied by 
the sovereign. It is neatly furnished in European style. In the 
southern division of tho enclosure is the besakana Avliicli is the official 
state room for civil afl'airs, and is regarded as the throne of the king- 
dom. Here the soyereign is installed; here he bathes during the 
feetiTal of fandroama and imparts bis benediction to the people ; and 
here the bodies of deceased sovereigns are laid out in state. Tho 
mcJiUti}! is dedicated to sacred purposes ; for in tliis apartment the 
image of mandjorkatsiro was formerly kept, here the art of the sikidy 
was practised in behalf of the sovereign ; and here the sacrifice of a 
cock is made on the new year's festival. The masoandra (sun) is 
occupied liy tho new king immediately after his accession to the 
throne. Other buildin;:^s in this division are the private dwellings of 
the wives and the other members of the royal family ; and one house 
is set apart as the lodging place of the musical band. The dilapi- 
dated tombs of tho ancient beroes and kings are also in this part of 
the courtyard. On the western side of the palaces are the public 
tribunals, where the judges hold their courts in the open air under 
the shade of some old fig tree. 
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IPALAOOS.^ 

The Caroline Arch!polaf:^r>, bi>cnnio first known to the Spaniards under 
the name of Palaos and iSew I'hilippine& It is situated between tho 
third and fhe twelfth paiaUel of north laittudeyand between 129° and 
171* K longitude from Fteria. It extends twenty-aeTOi hnndied 

^ L'Archipel dva Ciu-uUu«;i» c:at uoiuiuu <:u Lutgtiage du Uiijrt Lauiouruiie, Laju- 
oaxiaa et IjniUoa. Amgo, Promenade mtmir dn MoiicI«, toI. ii. p. 489^ 
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miles from east to west^ and Mvea hundred miles from noitli to south. 

The various clusters are divided into two great sections called the 
high and low islands, ami those are subdivided into group? that arc 
considered as provincial dep- iHleiicies. The first group comprises the 
Kadak and Halik chains. The second^ group is formed of Ualan, 
Browne, Atecifes, Casbobas, Feyao, Passion Island, St Augustine, 
Basse-T^te, Lugulos, Rook, Torres and Hogoleu. The third group 
if? composed of Lamoiirck, Sdtahooal, Moograh, Ifelook, Elato, Gooli- 
niarao, Gooliay, Aoorupig and Farroilep. The fourth group is made up 
of Egoy, Ftiis, Falalep and Mogmog. The fifth group embraces Yap, 
Philip Islands^ Huntei^s Islands and the group of Lamooao. The 
sixth group indndes Pelew Islands, Kadokopane, Katrikam, Johannes, 
Sorousol and Matclota ; and finally the sevcmth group is composed of 
the Bonabee Islands. 

Some of the Caroline groui)s present the most picturesque view 
when seen Irom a distance. Cloud-capped mountains chid in the 
richest verdure raise their giddy summits to the sky sloping down in 
a gradual descent to the flowery plains thatstretcli to tliu sandy lieach 
of the coast, where native industry has transformed the gloomy forest 
wilds into light, airy spots covered with a lovely green, and checkered 
with highly productive plantations. Rivulets rolling down from the 
steep declivities, unite their slender rills and form small cascades 
which leap, as it wore, from lock to rock, and precipitating themselYBB 
with considci-ablo force of propulsion from some abrupt rocky barrier 
tliey fill the air with Ihuir loutl splashing?, and finally move along in 
guiitle, meandering currents to water and fertilise the land spread out 
at the hase of the mountains. Here are still found the atmospheric 
conditions of the geological period ol the fern plants, which grow 
here in rank luxuriance. They clothe the rocks with their dark 
green, pendulous foliage; they festoon, like graceful garlands, the 
trunks and branches of trees ; they form the imdergrowth and the 
thickets of the forests; and they are dustored together in elegant 
groves rising to the lieight of twenty or twenty-five feet with their 
l>u.-]jy crowns of tlie most beautifully embroidered foliage. ]]ut tlie 
most attractive cirnamental trees are the areca and nipah j^alms and 
the pandanus. The bread-fruit tree grows in a wild state in the high 
islands. The banyan, with its numerous rooted hxanches, is frequenUy 
(^een in the plains. Among other forest trees the most i^markable is 
the Barriii'/fonia ^'p<:''iosa, with its large superb flowers, whose leaves 
arc used for envel^Jiung material, and the fibrous husk of its fruit 
serves as spunk. A superstitious belief prevails that if any part of 
the tree were used for any other than its usual legitimate purpose, the 
death of an individual would inevitably ensue. The Guetarda is dis- 
tinguished for the elegance of its tufted crown and the odoriferous 
flower? which it bears that are woven into wreaths and necklaces, and 
are used for head ornaments and ear pendanta The Plumeria is an 
elegant ornamental tree, whose beautiful flowers emit an ex(^uisito 
perfume. The TerminaJia is known at sight by its branches rising 
in termce form. Tlie Calophyllum, adorned with the most clc^nt 
folii^ the Achra duaeda and the Erythra ave here and there but 
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not often fr^^en on iho islands. They are higUy venerated, and their 
wood, which is made into oars and outrig^i^ers, is tabned and cannot 
be touched or oniployed for fuel unless permission has been granted 
by tho public counciL The low islands are far from preseuimg the 
same charming aspect They are encircled by salt manhiee which are 
destnictiTe of all useful vegetation. But notwithstanding that their 
snrfaco is principall)' covered with sand and ia composed of eorallinn 
rock, \ <>t c()< oa-nuts and Barringtonia thrive there to perfection, and 
attain an immense height. 

No indigenous quadrupeds exist npon the islands, and with only a 
few exceptions even the ubiquitous dog is wanting. Rats and hata 
are the only mammalian animals that have been transplanted on these 
distant shores, and they have propagated themselves with proliiic pro- 
fusion. Birds are numerous in the forests, of which pigeons, a species 
of sea swallows and pelicans are best known. Then are two species 
of lisaid^ and fisli and shell-fish abound on the coast Some localities 
are very favourable for the trepang fishery. 

The climate of the Archipelago is comparatively moderate, consider- 
ing its nearness to the equator. The atmospheric cliangea are depen- 
dent on the monsoons ; the east monsoon brings fair weather, wlulo the 
monsoon blowing from the west is accompanied by storms and rains. 
In the month of March the thermometer ranges from 79' to 80* F. 
Long calms prevail in summer, but tiie heavy dews that fall cool the 
air coui^iderably. During tlie wet season the raiufulk often continue 
for twenty-four hours, and sometimes even for several days in succes- 
sion, but occasional showers are not rare at any season. Jannary and 
February are the most unpleasant part of tho year on account of the 
violent hurricanes accompanied by thunder and lightning, which fre- 
quently pass over the islands. 

The central point of the island of Ualan is bituatod in 5' 19' K. 
latitude and in 163* 6' £. longitude from Greenwich. It is divided 
by a mountain cliain of volcanic origin that runs from west to east, into 
two unequal parts, of which the southern division has twice the extent 
of the northern. Mount iiuash, in the south, rises eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four feet above the level of tho sea. Crozer's Peak, which 
commands the centre, is eighteen hundred and dzty'Seven feet high. 
The island is entirely surrounded by a belt of coal leefs, which afford, 
however, several openini,'-, and thus furnish some commodious road- 
steads for safe anchorage. Tiio country well watered, tho surface 
soil is exceedingly fertile, and all vegetable productions acquire the 
most imposing form. Badak is situated in 10* 5' N. latitude and in 
X65* to 173" E. longitude from Greenwich. The coast line is a sterile, 
sandy beach strewn over with fragments of coral and madrepore, and 
cocoa-uuts and pandanus form tlie cliaraoterigtic vegetation. The 
Hogoleu or Rook group is the most important of the Archipelago. It 
is sunounded on all sides by a circle of coral ree& It has a nume- 
rous population wliich is estimated at from fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand souls. The inhabitants l)elong partly to the Papuan and 
partly to tho Oceanian branch of Melanesinns, who are constantly at 
war with each other. Tho island of Yap is situated between 138' 3' 
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and 138° 18' E. longitude and betireen 9° 19' and 9° 37' N. lati- 
tude. It is composed of two peninsulas cnnncctod by a narrow isthmus, 
and at its northern extremity two islands are separated from it by a 
nanrow arm of the sea. The island is surrounded by coral reefs, but has 
a few narrow openings throngh which ships can pass ; the heat harbour 
is that of Rul wliich rifiord-s .safe anchorage to vessels of heavy ton- 
nage. The pnpuhitiuii uf the island is estimated at from 2500 to 3000 
souls.^ The lionaljcc i>hiiul- arc mountainous and rather rocky; they 
are well watered and are suUicieutly feiiile to produce to perfection 
biead-lniit, cocoa-nuts, plantains, bananas, a species of nut^ an inferior 
variety of limes, all of which are of spontaneous growth. Wild 
flowers paint the face of nature with the most diversified colours. 
There exist no indigenous ({iimliupeds on the islands; dogs, wliich 
have been introduced, are valued for their flesh which is eaten as a 
lavoorito dish. Among numerous kinds of birds panots and pecto- 
quota are most common. Lizards ate exceedingly numerouM, and 
centipedes are fretjuently met with. 

The Ipalaoos are an Uceano-^Ielancijian race, ami tlioy resem])le the 
original stock not only in general appearance but also in customs, 
mannera and knguage. In their physical development they are equal 
to the best of their race. They are generally above medium stature, 
and some arc even quite tall ; they are strong, muscular, well-propor- 
tioned, well-made, and are endowed with great phyfical strength and 
agility. Their complexion varies from a coppery red to a dark olive. 
Their hair is long, smooth or curled, generally jet black and rarely 
dark ehesfaiut. Their features are almost regular ; and some are even 
pronounced to be hand>ome. Their countenance, which is sprightly 
and agreeable, is marked by an air of mildness and good-nature. They 
have a high, open but receding forehead ; compressed temples ; a 
round face and a prominent chest. Their eyes are lively, varying in 
colour from grey to black and are a little obUque. Their nose^ though 
well-fonaed, is somewhat prominent, but short with fleshy wings. 
Their mouth is ratlier wide, 1»ut i? well-proportioned with moderately 
thick lipf», and the most brilliant white teetli. They have a full 
broad chin, which is often well bearded. Some of the young women 
are exceptionally handsome ; their physiognomy is of a touching soft^ 
ness; their eyes display much vivacity; their mouth is smaU and 
amorous ; their teeth are of the most brilliant whiteness, their bosom 
is but little firm, their feet are marvellously small, and their com- 
plexion is comparatively light. But the majority of the female sex 
are ugly, especially after the first bloom of youUi has fiaded. They 
are generally below medium stature, have a laige face, and present 
veiy few external attiactiona. The, Ualanese are of medium stature 



1 Thii ll tkc island of whieh Ote Qemui navy made a piratical ca]>tarc in iB36 ; 
liut Spjiin, who claimed the owuersliip, energetically protestetl ; and BLsmark, wilj 
lnjliticiivn .'is ho is, escaped an unpleasant embroglio, not worth fighting for, byloay« 
itiu' it to the of Itorao to decide whether i'nv cl iim of sp.iiu was well founded, 
lie thuH accomplished two objects, ho preserved the .frieDdshtp of Spuiu aod cou- 
«aiateil the Catliolic party in OeiiuMy by flattering th« pope who hM DO objeotion 
to being flatterad by a berebic cominnnduig LugQ aijuifli. 
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not exceeding five feet seven inchesy and their complexion is of a 

chestnut brown groduatinc: into various shach's. Thougli •\vclI-formed, 
they are neither athletic nor muscular ; Init are nevertheless sulliciently 
strong, and their pliancy is very remarkable. They are not marked 
by any sinking featnns^ and their eyes are generally without expres- 
sion. Their women, who have pcndnlona breasts and a dark akin 
rendered glossy with cocoa-nut oil, are wanting in every element of 
beauty; yet there are occasionally some youn;:^ girls seen among them 
who have large sparkling eyes, white, pearly teeth, rounded limbs; 
and with their frank ezpiession of countenance they would be suffi- 
ciently attractiv<' ^vt■r.' it not that they are not deanly in their personal 
habits.^ The Yap islanders have a robust frame of body, but they 
are by no means lloshy. Their face is broad and flattish ; their nose 
is short' with thick, fleshy, well-developed wings ; their eyes are 
slightly oblique; their eyebrows are long and thick and ara well 
TEulted. Their lipe are thick and protuberant, their chin is broad, 
somewhat projecting, their teeth are well-ranged and are generally 
dyed black and their hair is straight and black. "NVhilo young the 
women are by no means di^greeable in apjxiarance, their pointed 
breasts are wdl developed, and their hands and feet are of moderate 
siie ; but they all torn prematurely old, and then they are absolutely 
ugly and unsightly. 

The moral cliaracter of the Ipalaoos has been traced by a friendly 
hand, which has only pencilled down the glimmering sunshine of a 
joyous and happy life, entirely disregarding some of the darker shadows 
inherent in human nature, and from which the most perfect eyen ate 
not free. They are repiesented a> the most amiable, kind and good- 
natured people. They arc said to be humane, afifectionate, generous 
and grateful, afTahle and polite in manners, and delicate and circum- 
spect in conversiitiou iu the presence of the young. They are of a 
livdy and cheerful disposition, inclined to gaiety, are easily satisfied 
and easily amused. They have an air of assurance, and in their inter- 
course with strangers they show neither timidity nor insolence. They 
are hospitable, honest in their dealings witii their neighbours, are 
peaceable in their social relations ; and ins ]>i ring cunlldence themselves, 
they never hesitate to confide in the friendly counsel of others. They 
are inquisitive, and their curiosity knows no bounds. Tlieir feeling 
of pity is easily excited, and they sympathise witli the distresses and 
the misfortunes of their fellow-nien. Nor make the women an excep- 
tion to this prepossessing picture of human character ; for it is said 
that they are as modest as they are chaste, and they never grant any* 
fsTOun aTMi to the most intimate of their friends.* 

The Ipalaoos have paid some attention to the construction of a 



* Am they are in tbo Labit of bathing eveij morauig Uub sUtement mav or maj 
aol b* well foand«d, for the practice mhuXhag doM Boi of itiolf prore tnat they 

Ve cleanly in their personal liMbitn. 

■ Of course thin sketch of the moral character of the Ipnlaoos is extit ru< ly j artial, 
and can titily apply tu very cxci j'tioual ciij-os, or ]M ili;ip8 to ctrtain islamls. To bo 
able to mark down with certainty the real character of anr people requirea long inter- 
oooTM undervaiiou conditioiisof life ; an Mtroatago wmoli niely rallt to tb« lot of 
tmvoUmu 

Y 
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couifortaLle family dwelling. The best houses aro substantiBl stiuC' 
tures, and they answer all the purposes of shelter and convenience. 
The building rests, for a foniidatiun, iijion stone walls about four 
feet high, perfectly level ou the top, with the inner space tilled up 
with siaaller stonea. Upon the foundation walls are laid aqnaie 
timbers about one foot in thickness, into which squared uprights four 
or five feet high are inserted about five feet apart, which support the 
upper wall-plates that form the bnse of thn cnvcs. Tho open spaces 
between the upright timbers are liiied up by a kind of matting 
made of bamboo splits cloaely fastened together with twine, and the 
whole of the side walla is coyered with twine netting of variegated 
colouiSi wliicli coiK oals the woodwork entirely. The roof, which has 
an exceed iiiLjly liiuh ])itch, is supported in the centre by tall posts, 
and is tiiatchtd with cocoa-nut leaves projecting about a foot beyond 
the caves. Bamboo splits connected with twine, disposed upon tho 
stone plfltfonuy constitute the flooring. A hole about four or five feet 
square in the centre of the apartment forms the hearth, with no other 
exit for tho smoke, but tho crevices of tho walls and the chinks of the 
roof. Tho openings for L;;iiniiv;f admission into the interior, which 
8Gr\e both as doors and windows, are not more than three feet in 
height. The size and shape of the dwell in;js ^ ary according to the 
wealth and rank of the proprietor. They rai. ly ( xceed forty feet in 
length and twenty feet in width, and tho poorer classes are contented 
with tlio contracted space cf ten by six. Some of Ihuir dwelling!; are, 
however, mere sheds supported upon posts ; others are constructed in 
hut form of tree brauches joined at the top so as to form a pointed roof, 
and provided with a low, narrow opening that serves as door. Ou 
Ualan island most of the houses aro large and capacious, they are as 
much as forty feet high, and their length is in proportion. Tli frame- 
work is made of ]^o?t>% which are connected by closi ly set, transverse 
laths that i'nm the ^i^le \vn\h. Tli^j upper part of the frame is left 
open for tho free circulation of air. TliO roof-frame is composed of 
two end rafters with the crossed upper extremities tied together, and 
these are connected l>y transverse poles, which are covered with thatdi 
of palm leaves. Tiie eaves descend witliin four feet of the ground 
and thus shade the interior against the s\iu's rays, and keep out the 
rain. The lloor, which is of beaten loam or of bamboo splita, is spread 
with neat rush matting and is kept very clean. In the centre of the 
apartment is the fire-place, around which several stones are set up for 
the support of the cooking vessels. Here a fire is kept up all night 
to connternct the humidity of the atmosjihere. The houses of tho 
chiefs are surrounded by a stone wall, and tho habitation comprises 
several separate constructions, of which one servos as drawing-room 
where the master of the house passes the greatest part of the day, 
seated on the left side of the door. Here the hcead-fniit is baked, and 
tho seka (kava) is prepared. Hero visitors aro received ; tho seat of 
honour being assigned to the most di.-t in^'aishcd personages, while the 
other visitors aro seated round in a cinhv A ])irlition of bamboo 
splits separate the interior into aeverul upaiLiueiits which are entirely 
private^ where no one is admitted except the diief and the membem 
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of his family. Behind a partition wall are two other houses, which 
aio oecnpied 1>y the two prineipal wives of the chief ; and eeYeial 

other hut-like etructarea an scattered over the enclosed courtyaxd. 

Besides private houses ever}' district i=; provided with a large public 
building called imo or hei-hei which is a hundred, feet long and from 
forty to fifty feet wide, where the popular assemblies are held, and 
where pahfie festivities and oemntnual solemnities take places These 
public counciUhouses also eerre as store-rooms, where the war eanoes 
and implements useful to the eommunity are kept, to protect thm 
from wind and wcntlier as well as depredatirtti. They are al?o used 
as lodging places fnf strani^ors t!mt como from a distance, and uho are 
considered as the guests of the coniniuuily. A pasi^age-way of bamboo 
traverses the house on one side, and a platform is erected at one end, 
which is occupied by the chiefs and nobles on festal occadomL Par- 
ticular li(»n?cs are also frequently set apart for the cxclu.=;ive accom- 
modation of all unmarried men who wish to avail ihcm&elTes of the 
privilege. 

The election of a house, which is a labour performed by the pro* 
prietor who is asnsted by his friends and dependent^ is alwa^ an 

occasion of rejoicing ; and at its completion a feast is prepared, for 
which those who lend a helping liand, not only contiilnitc their share 
of provi>ions, luit tliey also suj>ply a part of the ImiMin;^' ujatcrials. 
After the dwelling is consecrated indue form by the priust, it is entered 
by the proprietor and his friends, where all are seated according to 
rank, while dog-meat, yams, bread-fruit and other dishes are served 
up to the Ljuests. 

The furniture of the Ipalanos is exceedingly primitive. Mats are 
used as bedding ; calabashes, bamboo joints and cocoa-nut hulls serve 
as water vessels, howls and cups. In baskets woven of palm leaves 
and rushes the provision stores are kept; others contain shell knivef, 
coral and fish skin rasps, shell hatchets, beads an 1 bone needles. 
From the walli^ are sn«pen'lcd patl''.le<«. spears, clubs, a rude loom, 
tortoise-sh<'ll hooks uud lishiag lines of bark fibre. Tlie ^^'reate.st 
order and the most wonderful cleanliness prevails, and no lubbi&h is 
permitted to remain about the house. Though there is no opening in 
the roof for the escape of smoke, yet the room is not much blackened, 
for much of the cooking is done outih ors or in the community-house. 

Tiie Ijtalaoo?, livinj^ in a country favoured by a tro]iical climate, 
require but little covering for their body, and a heavy weight of 
clothing would be an incumbrance and a burden. The diief article 
of dress is the maro, which is a sash-like piece of cloth wrapped round 
the waist and p is-cd between the thighs, with the ends fastened, and 
fHlliT)*:^ down loosely in front. It is about six feet long and two feet 
wide, i> s'-'ui'-times of a yt. l!o\vish tint, and ha.s a woven, black border. 
The men litiow over their blioulders a mat of bleached cocoa-nut 
leaves neatly strung together, when it is necessary to protect them- 
Wves from the inclemency of the weather. The viaro of the women, 
which is woven of banana fibre, marked with Ma 'k and yellow stripes, 
is worn like a petticoat, atid reaches down to the knee. It is fastened 
round the waist by means of a girdle of cocoa-nut leaves. Young 
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girls are simply dressed in the maro ; but the xniddle-aged 'women 
wear in addition a kind of mantle of matting. On Yap island the 
ordinary women aro dressed in a kilt of split banana leaves, M-hich 
extends from the waist to the knees; and on festal occasions the 
leal petticoat is Tarioudy coloured, perfumed and ornamented with 
flowers. Their ornaments are armlets of shells or polished coooarnut 
hull, and necklaces of knotted bark-fil)re cords. The chiefs are dis- 
tinguished by wearing a lagoe or mantle of yellow-colonred matting 
about eight feet long, which, having a hole in the centre through 
which the head is passed, rests upon the shoulders. Women of high 
rank sometimes add a skirt descending to the middle of the legs and 
a small apron to their ordinary dress. Both men and women cover 
their head with a rimless conical hat woven of pandanus leaves. 
Their hair is arranged in diilercnt fashions, borne have it collected 
into a knot which is fixed to the back of tiio head ; others permit it 
to fall down freely on their shoulders in elegant, natural ringlets. 
The only cosmetic used by them is cocoa-nut oil, with which they 
anoint their hair and skin, after having taken a bath — a luxury in 
which thoy indulge every mornin^T, and on somo islands even three 
times a day. The ear-lobts of the women are much enlarged by a 
perforation, which causes them to be so elongated that they nearly 
touch the shoulders; and the holes thus made are filled up with 
neatly painted, light pieces cS. wood decorated with pandanus flowers^ 
which arc believed to possess talismanic virtues, inspiring such intense 
love that the men are unable to resist. Some carry their passion for 
adornment so far as to pierce the cartilage of their nose, and they 
insert flowers ot aromatic plants into the opening. Their anns are 
encircled with bracelets of mother-of-pearl or tortoise shell Their hair 
is enwreathed with garlands of odoriferous flowers artistically arranged. 
Around the neck aro hung a number of necklaces composed of flowers, 
leaves, Fhells, pieces of painted wood, animals' teeth, or birds' bills. 
The men let their beaid grow long , some have whiskers, others have 
simply a long tuft at the end of the chin, while most of the chiefs 
qport heavy moustaches. As ornaments they twine round their neck, 
arms and legs braids of young cocoa-nut leaves, and wear an orna- 
mental !icad-<lress of ban;uja fibre of a bright yellow colour kept in 
place by means of u comb garnished with a tufi of birds' down, and 
surmounted by a long, gay plume. Soth seres practise tattooing, not 
merely for the purpose of ornamentation, but as. a kind of heraldic 
device to distinguish their families and tribes; and the marks are 
frequently intended as a permanent record to keep in memory certain 
persons, ol)jects or events. The lines traced on different parts of the 
body are either blue or black, and they are drawn with the utmost 
regularity often forming elegant designs. The stripes on the legs and 
forearms are sometimes so beautifully arranged as to counterfeit the 
appearance of striped stockings or tight sleeves. There may be a bar 
below each nipple with parallel lines in the form of a comb ; or 
there may be transverse lines on the forepart of each shoulder. The 
arm is sometimes marked with the rude design of a fish; or the 
tracings may consist of transverse lines or longitudinal stripes. If 
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the women adorn themselves with this oniumoTit d fi;;urc work, they 
conlme it generally to the legs. Ou the island of Feis young girls 
gird round their loina a fiingt^ apron of bibiscns fibre, which deacendi 
to tiie kneea. Some of the women produce beauty spots upon their 
arms and shoulders in the form of eleyated cicatrices resulting from 
incisions made in the skin during infancy, and they are coloured by 
rubbing into thf wound the juice of a certain ])lant. The Ualaneso 
iTomeu wear a neckband made of an iniiuitu number of small strings 
of cocoa-nut fibre^ which is never taken off, and similar strings encircle 
their legs and anklea On Kadak both men and women, by the 
time they reach the age of twenty, arc elaboratel}- tattooed. 

The Ijalaoos subsist principally on vegetables and fish. Bread* 
fruit is their chief article of diet ; but they are plentifully supplied 
with yams, sweet potatoei^ taiO| bananas and cocoa^LUte. Besides 
fish, which they take in greatest abundance, their animal food consists 
of birds, birds' eggs, fowls» turtles and shellfish ; as well as blubber 
and whales' flesh wlionever procurable. The 7nai or bread-fruit is 
prepared liy letting it slightly ferment, after which it is peeled and 
mashed into a sort of pai»te to which cocoa-nut milk is added. The 
pulp thus treated is placed in a wooden vessel covered with Baning- 
tonia leaves and is introduced into a subterran m oven lined with 
heated stones where it is .suffered to remain for four hours. Tlie 
cooking process being complet*;d, the dish is Forvcd up at u rcgidar 
meal. The fruit of the jack-tree is cither broiled over the hre when 
it is called maoon, or it is made up into a dish called koie by cutting 
it in pieces which, being enveloped in fresh leaves and grass, are 
cooked in the oven for an hour, and on being withdrawn they are 
beaten with a partis tilar kind of stone. The kernels are diverted of 
their cortical covriiiig, and being transpierced by a stirk they are 
roasted over a lire when they aru known as kobool, forming a palat- 
able dish, its taste being similar to that of chestnuts. 1^ scarlet 
fruit of the Indian fig is either eaten raw, or it is cooked and mixed 
with cocoa-nut milk or with palm-wine. The fruit of the Cratara 
rdifjiosa^ after the outer hull is scraped off, is dried in the sun, .so 
that in the course of two or three days it is sulhcicntly soft to be 
crushed, and being seasoned with cocoa-nut juice, it is higlily 
esteemed. Bananas are somewhat rare in the low isknds, but tliey 
are everywhere greatly valued as a nutritious food material The 
almonds of the pandanu*? fruit arc well-tasted, and are much relished. 
They are, however, iiitrrdirt«'d t»> travrlk-rs, for it is supjyosed that if 
this prohibition were disregarded a heavy bhower would inevitably 
foUow. A kind of mush is made from the fecula or anowreot of the 
Taeca jnmuUi/olia. Taro roof, though occasionally used ss food, is 
generally reserved for a time of scarcity. Fi:-h arc sometimes eaten 
raw ; but generally they are either broiled or they are enveloi)ed in 
leaves, and like every kind of meat, they are cooked in the subter- 
ranean oven. They have no regular hours for eating ; but occasion^ 
ally the older men take their meals together, and are waited on by 
the young men. The women and children eat separately, and they 
are not even allowed to enter the public oouncil-house while the men 
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are taking thcix meals. Here they arc served la common, and the 
oommiinity chief distrihntes the cooked proviaionfl^ but ftlwajs tetains 
a goodly eh are for himself. Banana leaves serve as plates and the 

fingers pGrforni the fuiicli'^ii of furk.-. After their repa-t is ended they 
generally lie down on a mat f'T an afternoon fiesta, an-1 sloop away a 
few hours of a contented and careless existence. Water is their 
ordinaiy drink; hut they occasionally indulge in sipping delicious 
palm-wine, or toddy (avry), which is extracted from the cocoa-nut tree. 
The sjiathe which covers the bloom at its first unfolding, is tightly 
girded round with a stiinc: ?n as to ]irovnnt the further development 
of the floral organs, and the prooiuns liquor drii'S out through a slit 
made in the floral envelope, to wiiich u cocoa-nut hull is appended to 
receive the toddy, that is emptied three times a day. The common 
peoi^le are very hospitable ; strangers and TisitoTS are always invited 
to enter the hou^p, and the inmates never fail to spread a mat and 
regale them with fruits and other provisions. On the Bouabee group 
dogs' flesh is a favourite dish ; but it is generally reserved for festival 
occasipns. The infusion of the root of the betel 2>opper called jaggow 
(kava) is freely indulged in by the chiefs, and at the celebration of 
]tuhHc ceremonies and festivities the liquor is prepared with much 
loimality, and thr- cup is handed round to Ww (listinguished men 
]irosent, each heing Horved according to rank. Among the XJnlanese 
phthirrophagia, or the eating of their own vermin, or that caught on 
the headB of their friends, is universally practised, and it affords them 
great plea-uro to indulge in this i»ervertcd appetite. The chiefs par- 
take largely every morning of kava Avhich is here called scJia, of which 
the root of the Pipn' raetliysticum forms the chief inj^rodient. The 
6(Jia party is exclusively composed of distinguishetl personages, and 
many ceremonial formalities are observed, both in preparing and serr* 
ing the precious beverage. The root is not chewed but is pounded 
on a stone. Water is poured over the pounded mass, whidi is then 
pressed between the two hand , and the li(pior thus extracted is made 
to flow into polished cocoa-nut shells, and is handed round to the 
assembled guests, who are besides regaled with cooked bread-fruit and 
haiak root as well as cocoa-nuts, which make up the dessert. 

The chief occupations of the Ipalaoos are agriculture i ' fishing; 
atid they have the reputation of being active and industrious in all 
the i)ursuit3 of life. The ]irinci|ia] jn'oductions, wliich contribute a 
great portion of their means oi subsistence, are bread-fruit and the cocoa- 
nut^ which require but little care and attention after the trees have 
attained a certain heighi The bread-fruit tree {Artocarpm incua), 
bearing the native name of mal, exists in several varieties. It grows 
in a wild state ; hut ) y can ful cultivation the fruit is much improved, 
and the iiutritious material, of which it is composed, forms an homo- 
geneous mass. The cocoa-nut tree (jioo) is particularly useful, as its 
fruit supplies not only nutritious food, but the fibre of the hull of the 
young fruit is converted into cordage ; the leaves subserve the purpose 
of thatching, and when young they are plaited into arndets, anklets 
and girdli ^^ ; tlie hard wood is i^ed for making lanfes {>filles) and 
clubs {ooJi) ; the hull is formed into vases, cups and bowls, and is 
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cut into bracelets and necklaces; the ripe and hanlt^t i.ut of tho 
meat is employed for extracting oil; and a nourishing drink is 
obtained from young sprouts. The jack-tiee (Artoearpw iniegri- 
folia) is also a vegetable product of considerable value ; not only is the 
fruit eaten as nutritious food, but the milky juice that oozes out of 
the bark, when an incision is made at a certain season of the year, 
is employed in caulking thu chinks of canoos. In mixing it with 
chewed cocoa-nut it answers the purpose of bird-lime, by means of 
which birds are caught, and lata are prevented from cUnibing up the 
cocoa-nut tree. Banana^ sugar-cane and yams are much cultivated. 
Two species of nnim or taro nro produced on p^nin of Iho inlands. 
Consideral>lt' attention is paid to the Tarra phuifif/j'oliii, of whicli tlio 
roots ai-e scraped with a rough maureponc stone, and tho rasped 
material is spmd out on a mat stretched across a eanooi where it is 
filtered by pouring sea water over it; and by this means all the 
feculent matter it contains is carried off. After the water lias been 
allowoil to stand for some tinio the fecnla is entirely precipitated ; 
and hubjecliug il Lo rt j'eau d washings it Ik < ciut'.- p- rfectly pure and 
unmixed. The root of a species of Co^lus, which grows only in the 
high islands, yields a beautiful yellow dye. In the Sonabee and 
other islands tho betel pepper ia produced in considerable quantity. 
The agricultural < i ier;iii< are mostly performed by the men, it is 
only (jcca?ionally that tho women lend a helping hand. They do not 
rear many domestic animals. On most of the islands they have a few 
heads of cattle, some hogs and a number of goats and fowls. On 
Ualan island a kind of communism prevails ; all the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the community ai' >t red away in a shed, and are divided 
out by tlio rhief to tlic difft-rriit families in cqiial proportion. 

The Ipaiuuua aic < xjn-rt .--w iuiuit.i - and the most fckiliui li>licrmen. 
Nature has sup^'lied them wiiii an iiuniensc quantity of fish of tiie 
most delicate flavour. They are secured in abundance all the year 
round, except in October and November — a period of tha year during 
which hsh can only be procured uith great diflkulty. >rany fi-h an? 
taken in moonlight niglits wiili. tho ho- k and ime, tsj . ( ially at 
seasons when fish arc not abundant. The hooks are made of hsh-bone, 
mother-of-pearl, tortoise shell and the hull of tho cocoa-nut ; and they 
are either curved, arched or forked. Fish traps of wickerwork are 
most frequently employed, which have a wide funnel-ehaped oi)ening^ 
where the fish ent- r; bnt as the interior passage is contracted they 
aro prevent4?d from n tuinii;;_'. The large oiK;ning is always placed 
opposite the current, and it is .-unk by being weighted with stones. 
As each trap is only examined every two days, two are always placed 
in position, so as to obtain a supply every day. The ooh or large 
basket traps are not provided with bait, ami arc mostly exposed in 
shallow places, and only excpjiti inally at a c( uj-itlerablr d- ptb, outside 
of the reefs. They are thrown out fiom the canoe alter having been 
sufficiently weighted, and their position is carefully marked. At the 
close of the fieliing season they are withdrawn by meana of a net 
filled with atones to sink it, which is provided with hooks fastened to 
a piece ol wood attached to one of the edgea. The net being dropped 
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at the point indicated it is mauwuvred iu a manner that the trap 
becomes fixed to the hooks, and when this is successfully accomplished 
it is drawn, up by the rope which connects the net with the canoe. 

The unahaha or small fisli-tiai*-, which are used by the women, aio 
always baited with eraylisii and fcTint iit.'d luoail-fruit. They are 
placed in lagoons, and are withdraw u every few hours. The Ualanese 
women catch fish with hand-iieta or they take them w^ith wooden 
speara. The men construct stone dykes where the fish are ooUeoting 
during flood time, and the fish that remain at the succeeding ebb are 
easily secured. Turtles are also caught in great quantities, especially 
during the time they come out on tlie beach to lay their eggs. Large 
fishing parties are very conmion on all the islands. Those that join 
iu the sport start out at daybreak and return in the afternoon, when 
they assemble at the community-house where they hioil and feast on 
the largest fish, while the small fry are reserved for their wives and 
children who are prohibited at that time of the day from entering the 
sacred precinct. All tlmsp who i)ropose to take a part in these 
fiishing excursions are r< >|tiired to abstain from all carnal connection 
with their wives for cigLi or nine days, and during this period they 
are compelled to sleep in the house which serves as nightly lodging 
to the young men. A man m Iio cohabits with his wife is not allowed 
to toiich the fishing tackle for twenty-four lion rf!. Any contravention 
of these ]>rohrt)ition8 would be fraught \\'\{\\ the mu.^t fatal conse- 
quences, fur the offender would bo struck down by dangerous 
diseases, and would especially be affected with the swelling of the 
legs. Ten or twelve fishermen sometimes go out in a canoe to engage 
in a whaling expedition. They advance on the animal and drive it 
into the shallows nrar the shore, where the most pkilful whalers jump 
into the water and drive their lances into its sides ; while others are 
winding strong cables ai'ound it which are fastened to stakes on the 
shofe, and by the application of an immense force the monster is 
dragged out upon the sand, where he becomes a helpless prey to thousand 
hungry mouths that feotl on the carcafs. Xiglit fishing is very much 
practised- A torch of dried cocoa-nut leaves is lighted, ^vhich the 
fisherman holds iu Ids left hand, whde he grasps his dip-net with 
his right hand as he wades into a shallow lagoon followed by an 
attendant, who withdraws the fish from the net when caught, and 
bites it in the head to kill it. Crayfish, crabs and lobsters are taken 
in a similar way. A particular kind of fish, of tlie species of scams, 
is secured by spearing it with a ]»(jiuled rod. Tliis is the only iish 
eaten raw with fermented breud-fiuiL. lish aie driven into the trupa 
in shallow water by advancing with a kind of semicircular enclosure 
formed around them by means of cocoarnut leaves split at their 
common petiole and stietclied on a cord. Tlie women carry on night 
fishing in the lagoons Mitiiout the use of torchlight. They range 
themselves in a semicircle, and holding the mouth of their nets in 
proper position the men on the shore drive the fish towards them 
with their rods. 

The Ipalaoos display considerable mechanical ingenuity in the con- 
struction of canoes called oia or tHiakeman otjukopinn. The timber 
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is felled in the mountains with stone hatchets by a number of men 
who unite in the laboilr, and the trunk of the tree is girdled all round 
as near to the ground as possible until it falls by its own weight. It 
la thou dragged to the commanity-hotiae, when it remains exposed to 
the sun for several months. Thirty men often assist in hollowing 
out and giving shape to a simple dng-out, and the work is generally 
completed in n siuglo day. The rough wood is cut nway and the 
exterior surface is nicely polished. Theso i a noes are from eleven to 
thirty-six feet long, and to enhuse their capacity and transform them 
into a sailing craft planks aze adided to the body of the canoe, which 
are sewn to it by plaited ropes, and to render the construction most 
durable and watertiglit the exterior as well as the interior surface is 
covered with a kind of liard mastic. Tlie boat is made still more 
impermeable to water by being varnished red or black with cocoa-nut 
oil, which gives to it a biilliant and solid appearanea To strengthen 
the bulwarks and provide seats for the rowers several thwarts, neatly 
worked witli twine, are inserted between the sides. The larger bouts are 
propelled by j>olished, red-stained pathlles; and triangular sails, woven 
of palm leaves or rushes, are unfurled upon a suil^ard sus^ieuded from 
the upper third of the mast, secured at the foot by a boom. They eve 
also provided with an outrigger which is always turned to the side of 
the wind, so that the same extremity is sometimes bow and stem. 
Two horizontal ]ioles, about three feet long and three feet apart, are 
extended over the side of tlie canoe, suj»porlcd by staunchions, to the 
outer end of which a long piece of timber is attached running parallel 
with the line of the boat Upon this frame a platform is laid, which, 
being covered with a mat awning, protects the master of the craft from 
the eflfects of the sun's rays. The, mailing canoe?; are ?ometimes neatly 
hnished ; the gunwale is frequently inlaid with pearl tshell, and the lx)W 
and stem ore ornamented with a neatly carved billet of wood. These 
canoes an rapid saileis, and with a forah bneie and a fair esa they 
can traTeise a distance of a hundred and forty-four miles a day. The 
completion of a sailing boat is an occasion of great festivitiesL A great 
variety of provisions are collected, and an offering of young cocoa-nuts, 
in honour of Ilanno, i? placed in the newly launched craft, which is 
paddled about by experienced oarsmen who perform the uioni bkilful 
evolutions, while the chief of the district dances on the platform, and 
flourishes a fancy ]iaJdle in jily . arved and ornamented. They make 
sea voyage?', and sail from island to island for the purpose of traffic. 
When thc-y roach a favourable lauding place tliey make a call at the 
house of 8ome hospitable friend, who informs the chief of their arrival, 
and on depositing their sails with him they are sure of his protection ; 
and here the evening is devoted to barter and exchange. The articles 
of trade in the low islands are canoes, sails, peddles, cordage, lances, 
clubs, ba>ket^, mats made of j-andanus leaves and various utensils ; 
for which they rt-ceive, in return, mantles and other dress articles 
made mostly of banana or hibiscus fibre; ie/i\ which is a colouring 
material producing a brilliant orange ; red earth and limestone. The 
next day is [)as8ed in festivities, which are continued until they bid 
farewell to their friends and resume their sailing trip. The ajpalla or 
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pilot, wlio liolds an onice of disliiiclion, k compensated for his services 
by being feasled ou their return, aud uo one else is permitted to share 
the reput expressly provided for the oecaeion, and whatever be does 
not eat OH the spot is carried to hi8 house. Tlie natives of Ualan 
island are very export in the managemont of small canoes hollowed 
out of a Single tree trunk, with a border attached by cords to the 
upper edge, which is about a foot wide, and is oucrustcd with white 
sea shells. But as they do not caulk the seams they are compelled 
to be constantly at work to bale out the water. 

The tools of the Tpalaoos are extremely rode and primitive. The 
hatcliet is made of a lianl, wliite stone chipped into proper form, and 
is rubbed up to a good edge on a rough stone rasp. The wuodeu 
liaudie is clbow-shaped with the back of the implement resting against 
the angle, to which it is firmly tied with bark or hemp fibra twine. 
For lighter work or cutting and scraping purposes sea shells are 
employed. Their polishers consist of a piece uf dog or fisli skin, and 
a coralline rock is used as rasp. Among tiie Ualanpse tlie great 
hatchets, which are the common property of the community, are made 
of a valve of a largo sea shell properly sharpened at the edges with 
coral lasps, and tied to a wooden handle by means of strong eords. 
They are of various sizes ; but the largest are about twenty inches 
long and four inclios thick, and the smallest are hammered out oi iron 
from scraps accidentally procured. 

Cordage and twine are made with the hand irorn hemp, banana and 
cocoarnnt husk fibre. The hemp as well as the cocoa-nut fibre is soaked 
in water, is beaten with a stick, and after it has been dried in the sun 
it is twirled between the palms of the hand and the kjico, and is thus 
twisted into cords. The silky fibre of the abaca or wild banana, which 
is very hue aud soft, u employed in the manufacture of 7naro8, and 
after the woven texture has been repeatedly washed it has tlic glossy 
appearance of silk. The hibiscus fibre is also used for the same pur2)ose. 
The mats for sails are woven by the women of split rushes or pandaniis 
leaves; and those for clothing and Ix'dding, nro made of split cocoa-nut 
leaves which have been previously carefully blearhed. Their process 
of weaving is rude and extremely simple Tiio longitudinal tlireods 
are fastened by one end to a post, while the other end is wound round 
the weavM^s body, who, by this arrangement keeps then: straight. A 
flat stick is passed across alternate threads of the web, which opens 
them by turning it on its edge, so as to permit the shuttle to j ass. 
Tiie sanic stick is nho used as knocker to drive the threads home. 
They make black and white beads, which are button-shaped with a 
hole in the centre, of cocoa>nut hull and sea-shells. They are filed 
down till they are smooth and even, and exactly of the same size, and 
being closely strung on a cord they form a girdle resembling a flexible 
stick. They are worn by the men round the waist and serve as medium 
of exchange. Though the Ipalaoos carry on Uieir commercial transac- 
tions bv barter and exchange, yet the Yap islanders have created fox 
themsdives a kind of circulating medium in the form of stone money 
which is exposed in front of the houses to public view, for it is so 
heavy that it cannot be easily stolen or canicd off. It is of the site 
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of a large plate about tiiice or four inches thick, aiiJ the largest pieces 
of this strange money resembles in proportion and form a loaf of cheesa 
ot eTen a millstone. It is pierced in the centre and is tianspoited 
from place to place by the aid of a stick. The stone is procnred from 
one of the Pelew islands where it is sculptured into proper form and 
from there it is convoyed to Yap in boat?. Sin ill pieces of mother-of- 
pearl strung on a cord al^<) rt'i»reacnt money of divisional vahips. 

The language of the Ipalaoos belongs, like all the l'ul)iie»iau lan- 
guages, to the MaUyan branch of tongues. It is divided into nnmerons 
dialects, which vary from island to island ; hat at Ualan it is spoken 
in the greatest purity. Tlie lanE^uij^e is copiou=! and pufTieiently har- 
inouious, soft and flowing, notwithstanding that it has many guttural 
sounds, and is somewhat dilUcult to pronounco. Its giammaticai 
organism is wdl developed ; each object has a partieulaT name, and 
polysyllabic words of considerable length frequently occur. Familiar 
conversational idioms are entirely restricted to certain classes; nume- 
rous expressions are not allowed to be used in the presence of women, 
and those that wish to move in good society must be acquainted with 
the terms of etiquette employed in polite conversational iutercourso. 
But notwithstanding that a kind of sexual idiom is used when speaking 
to a woman, which completely changes the ordinary designation of 
objects, they speak indiscriminately about everything in the presence 
of their wives and daughter.', and their conversation sornotiraes even 
borders on the obscene. Its grammatical construction is not over- 
burdened by complicated rules. The plural of substantives is denoted 
by affixing the particle ze or na/ as, iHu, "star;" iituzSf "stars;** 
nuuik, *'ant," viaakze^ ''antsL" Nouns have no inflection, and the 
cases are indicated by preposition?. J/c signifies "of," and if added 
to the substantives it Ims the value of the genitive ; as, fuivya^-.n-me^ 
" of the house." The dative is nmrked by the suflix o ; as, fiion^ *' the 
sun " (is gone) ; kitof-o ** into the sea,** Verbs are conjui^ated by suffix 
particles; 09, fooaj, "to f^o /iK>aJ-af, "he goes." The system of 
numeration is decimal. The units are designated by distinct wonls up 
to ten, which is expressed by 6v>j ; and each of the multiples of ten 
including a hundred, a thousaud, ten thousand and a hundred thousand 
have all specific denominations. The intervening numbers are formed 
by the digits and the units somewhat changed in sound, which ai« 
connected by the coigunctive particle mn; as, se^s 10; ru « 2; seff<- 
mn-ru or .^/^^ wrr rna-au = 12. A hundred is expressed by jyoqnn ; 
two hnn h i' 1 !>y nia poy i-i ; n thousand by saiiresse; ten thousand by 
^ICf and a hundred liious;ind by riuiJ, 

The intellectual knowledge of the Ipalaoos has not passed beyond 
the first Mi liinenta of infant civilisation. Their year is divi<Icd into 
ten months of thirty days each, of which the first five called hcfang^ 
comprise the b id season ; while the other half of tlir- yenr, rf presenting 
the fair season, i& called ra(j. Not only each month, but each of the 
days, of which the month is composed, has a distinct name. They 
intersect the four cardinal points by three subdivisions, each of which 
has a specific name. They steer their canoes in the daytime by the 
course of the sun, and at night by the position of the stars and the 
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direction of the vrim\ cnrrcnts. They have oV)sprved the heavens, and 
can point out the Polar Star, the Great Bear, the Little JBear, the con- 
stelktioiiB of the Gcat^ the Lyre, the Swan, the Crown, the Eagle, 
Arcturus, the Raven, Aldcbamn, Kigel, Orion, Sirius, Procyon, the 
Twins, Antares, the Scorpion, the Southern Cross, Venus and Jupiter; 
and to all those they liiive given particular names. TJicir practical 
acquaintance with tlie geographicnl outlines of their country is very 
remarkable. They can indicate the precise direction in which each 
particular island liee ; the number of days it will take to reach them ; 
they can name the chiefs by whom they are governed, an 1 -ive a close 
cstinjate of the nuinl)er of inliabitants as well as canoes of each one in 
jiarticnlar. In the lionabee group the chiefs interchange messages by 
means of leaves of a certain tree, of which the jpoints are folded in 
Bome chaiaeteristio way, thus conTeymg specific infoimation which ia 
weU understood. This primitive epistolary medium of communicatioa 
is enveloped in a plantain leaf secured with twine, and it frequently 
necompanicf? a pref^ent, oc denotes a declaration of war, or gives assur- 
ances of 8ubiuis.>ion, 

The Ipalaood on nieoting siilulo each other, like all other Oceanians, 
hy touching noses, and dra\ving a strong aspiration* They also form 
fraternal alliances which bind them together in bonds of fii( ndship 
that are iiulis^oluViIe. Tliey mutually take the oath of inviolable 
fidelity, and after having rubbed noses together, they assume the 
responsibility to at^ist and live and die for each other; and it is even 
said that sometimes one of the confederates cedes to his friend the 
free exercise of his marital rights. When the XJalanese meet a chief 
they sit down until he has passed ; and if they pass in front of his 
residence tliey make a deep bow. If required to speak to him they 
do so in a low voice, without daring to look him in the face. To give 
expression to their feeling of satisfaction or pleasure, they strike with 
the palm of the right hand the elbow joint of their left arm. 

The Ipalaoos of most of the islands have an accurate musical ear ; 
but they have made no progress in the musical art. If they arc at 
all acquainted with the u?se of instruments, they are rude and inartiiiciaL 
Their drum is made of a hollow log stretched with a fish skin, and 
their cane fife has three finger-holes and is blown with the nostrils. 
Conch shells answer the purpose of war trumpets. But singing con- 
stitutes their chief musical performance; and the song not only 
accompanic.'? the dance ; luit it excites them t'l concerted action when 
building a canoe ; it indicates the mciisured stroke of the oarsmen ; 
and it celebrates, in a few expressive phrases, the great exploits of 
their ancestors ; or it selccte for its suhject some natural object, such 
as the stars, the constellations, the bread-fruit or the dog-fish. Th» 
songs sung by the women are different from those sung by the men, 
which are pronounced in such a manner, that the meaning of the 
wort I s, sometimes of a licentious import, is only understood by the 
initiated. The verses of many of their songs have been transmitted 
to them by their ancestors, and the expressions have become so 
obsolete that their mc i :i 14 has been entirely forgotten. Male and 
female suigcrs are wandeiiug from island to island to attend public 
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festivals, and new songs are composed for these vocal concerts, vhicli 

are gtudied and learned by lieart vrith peisevering application. Their 
melodies include hut a f- w tones of the octav^ and being slow and 
xnonotonous they are far from being agreeable. 

The Ipalaoos are, like the majority of mankind, fond of amuse- 
ments and diversions. Of these the dance holds the first rank — an 
accomplishment in which they particularly excel During moonlight 
nights tlioy assemble, from time to time, to sing and dance before the 
dwelling of the chief. The men and the women form two peparate fdcs 
opposite to each other. In accoiduuco with the measure of the song 
they advance, moving tlieir head, arms, haudt* and feet in perfect 
^ence. If the chief is liberally disposed he holds np a piece of 
cloth whidi becomes the prize of the dancer who can first seize it. 
Their dances are distingui-^bed l*y dillVrent cliaracteristic figures. 
Sometimes the dancers move in a single line, strike their thighs with 
their hands, then raise their arms, and recommence singing in chorus 
their monotonous song. At other times theynmge themselves in a circle, 
holding each other by Uie mist; and leaping with the left foot, each 
peiformer finds support for his right foot npon the thigh of his neigh- 
bour. Or they form a circle with a dancer in the centre, who makes 
various contorted movements, wliich the otlicrs are required to imitate. 
One of their characteristic dance^i is quite interesting. The performers 
being ranged in two columns, begin a monotonous but mtnnonioiis 
song, whidi calls forth the most graceful gestures, and some lascivious 
movements of the haunclies, witli tlieir eyes expressive of voluptuous- 
ness. The amorous scene is followed by a gayer melody. They take 
themselves by the hand, circle round in quick step, and perform an 
infinite number of grotesi^ue gambols, and at the termination of the 
merry scene the foot of each dancer finds itself resting upon ^e thigh 
of his neighbour. At the next stage the most curious and most 
difficult evolutions are performed. Holding long paddles in tlieir 
hands they range themselves in two lines. At a given signal all 
commence to sing in chorus, at the same time they clash their paddles 
together in regular cadence, dealing out Uows to the right and to the 
left By degrees the spectacle becomes mors and more animated; 
the dancers change places ; avoid and follow each other ; then dis- 
perse ; cross and recross without confusion, forming admirable figures 
and charming tableaux. Sometimes four arrayed against fuur, or 
eight against eight attack each other in rapid motion ; a blow Lhicatens 
the loins, they ate chasing each other, a paddle is raised to strike 
their head, but it is successfully parried. Soon the blows are multi- 
plied, each one strikes, parries and retorts all at one time. The 
figures change in form at every instant ; the dancers charge their 
adversaries, and yet the most perfect harmony never ceases to prevail. 
At last three cries more loud, three movements more rapid, three 
blows more decisive complete tL*- { icture. On many of the islands 
•they engage in the manly exercise of hurling lances or throwing stones 
and balls as an amusing pastime. Their evenings are ortlinarily spent 
in coiiM'T ational entertainments, when tliey recount the histories and 
adveiitui't:3 of those who made long voyages, or they givcudeacription 
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of the islands they had visited or seen, and impart otlicr information 
of general interest. 
Although the Ipalnoo women are excluded from enjoyinf^ certain 

privileges^ yet they aro genemlly well treated, and are objects of 
tenderness and affection on the pnrt of their husbands, lliey are not 
overbnnlt TM il witli tin undue share of labour, and nre only required 
to perform Llicir legitimate part in the management of the domestic 
affaiia, and in making the necessaiy arrangement for the regular 
supply of the articles of daily consumption. If a husband abuses or 
maltreats his wife, she is protected by her friends, who conduct her 
to tlieir lioTue without delay. The women are modest and chaste on 
most of the islands. At Gooliay, iiowcver, the duties of hospitality 
requii-e a man to yield up hie vrife to his Tisitor, while he re- 
mains under his roof ; and on Kadak husbands frequently exchange 
wiYes for a limited time, and fathers deliver up their daughters to 
strangers without di>li"noTir. On innny i>hnds the young girls, 
accompanied l-y their mother, meet the young men in the evening in 
the community-house, where they entertain each other in sprightly 
and sometimes licentious couTersation. Here most of the nuptial 
connections aro formed ; and although the mother is generally con- 
sulted, yt t the young woman frequently determines the matter for 
herself without outside interfprence. 

On Yap island girls are not restricted in their inclination ; they 
associate freely with the men and sell their favours for money, until 
a loTer presents himself who pi-oposes to many them and makes to 
the father the usual present. If the wife becomes a mother she 
remains the rest of her life with the man who has chosen her ; in 
the contrary cn^e slio i? at lil^erty to al'andon lu r husband in three 
or four mouths, until she is again delivered u]i by her father to a 
new loYer. Before the wife becomes a mother ahe is bound to retire 
to a low, isolat* d hut, where she announces her deliyery by a loud 
howl, when the inhabitants of the villncrc a?sembIo and accompany the 
niotlior and the child to the soa-shore wiiero they are baptized by biple 
immersion, and then the wife is allowed to return to her home. 

On the high islands polygamy is generally practised by the richer 
dasses and the chiefs; and a plurality wiTes is considered a 
mark of honour and distinct! >n. In tho low islands they are 
generally contented with one wife, if a yoimj^ man wishes to mRvry 
a girl he makes his declaration to the young damsel, at tlie same 
time ottering her bon^o valuable presents. If the complimentary 
gifts are accepted, the propoeal is deemed to have been fayourably 
received, and as soon as tho bride delivers over to her fatiier 
the articles of value presented to her, tho bridegroom has the light 
to pass tlie night with his betrothed, although the formal marriage 
only takes place next day. No marriage ceremonies arc i-erformed; 
the woman simply agrees to live with the man who has chosen 
her as companion, and the newly-married pair bid farewell to 
their respccti\e relations, if they intend to set up an independent 
household. The nuptial tie has no sacramental force ; for when 
husband and wife are no longer able to agree, or if they are tiled 
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of each other they separate without the least formality. la case of 
aepamtion Uie childien always go with the &tl i Cnatom leqains 

that the man who contracts a second marriage should pay a tribute of 
mats or fruits, "vvhich lie distributes amon^' the members of the 
community. If a man tUes without leaving any children the widow 
generally marries the brother of her deceased husband. Adultery is 
h)oked upon as a great ofience; hut if the wife is surpxised in the 
act tlie only puuisliment her husband inflicts upon her is to forbid 
her to enter the houso for sevenil day?. All the revengeful wrath 
of the injured man is r<'served for tlie unfortunate wi^dit who has 
deeply wounded bis self-lovo. While uttering the most horrible cries 
he fails upon him, and strikes him with a weapon composed of a set 
of shark's teeth, and thus produces d' ep scarifications which are 
dillicult to heal up. But the outmgod husband is surrounded by Jus 
friends, his wounded feelings are calmed, and by dint of a few 
valuable presents a complete reconciliation is etfected. At Radak the 
suitor who fancies a woman applies to the father of the girl offering 
him presents of fruits, fish and other articles of Yalue, the amount of 
which is determined according to the rank of Uie fatlier of the bride. 
Partif.s of unequal rank are alli As-cd to intermarry, and if the mother 
only belongs to the class of chiefs, while the father is of an inferior 
order, the latter must make every exterior demonstration of respect 
duo to the superior rank of his wife and children. In the Bonabee 
islands the parties to the marriage must be of e(|ual rank, otherwise 
the connection is without legal force, unless it has been previously 
ratified hy tho chief. X ) woman can be compelled to accept a man 
as hu«iLand whom she tlislikes. I'ulygamy i« common, and a man 
may marry as many wives as he can support. Marriages are celebmted 
by feasting and dancing in the community-house. The chief is seated 
on the elevated platform with the hride and her female friends to his 
right, and tlie bridegroom and Im intimate com|>(inions on liis left 
side. The /r? /'/'Iff is prepared from the root of the betel pepper witli 
many coremomul formalities, and the infusion is passed round to the 
inyited guests according to thetr rank. In the meantime a dog, con- 
tributed by the bridegroom, is roasted in an oven of heated stones, 
and yams, cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit are brought in baskets by tlie 
invited guests as a marTia<:e pre-ent. When the feast i^ ready the 
chief cuts up the meat with hid ktmboo knife, and distributes i^uv.dl 
slices, with a portion of other provisions, to those assembled on the 
occasion. After the repast is finished the dancing begins. The 
women form a line on one side of the house, with the bride in the 
centre, and the men, on the opposite side, arc ranged in a line of 
which the bridegroom occupies the central position. The dancers 
wave in their hands fancy paddles, which they strike together iu 
^)erfect time, stamping alternately with their feet* waving their body 
to the right or to the left, and swinging their arms to the measure of 
the song and the beat of tiie drum. This cl ones up the festivities 
of the day, and all retire to their home. Next day the newly niarried 
pair again proceed to the communily-house, where they an' met by 
their friends and acquaintances. The clyumtt wLu makci his appear- 
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anoe, fonoB a circle four or five feet in circumference with a nint sot 
up on its edge in the interior of which ho places himself. The head 
chief walks uj) to him, and a kind of recitative conversation ensuea 
in a low and subdued tone of voice, which is kept up for a quarter of 
an hour. Tlie ceremony is concluded by passing' round the jaggoio 
cup among the invited guests. Yarions preaents aro sent to the 
married couple by tlie chiefs and their most intimate friends as a 
token of their good wishes. 

The Bouabees are particularly attentive to their wives duriug the 
period of pregnancy. A woman, who is in the hopeful expectancy of 
becoming a mother, is carefully kept in the honse, is wrapped up in 
mats and is required to abstain from all labom:. She is no longer 
allowed to partake of the food eaten by the men, and the boys supply 
her with an ahundance of cocoa-nuts, for cocoa-nut milk is the only 
beverage she is permitted to drink. When the time of delivery 
approaches her female friends gather around her to attend to her 
wants. When the first symptoms of labour pain show themselyea 
these kindly disposed women sing and shout that the husband may 
not hear the cries of his wife. Two days after the birth of the child 
the mother Lathes herself in pure spring water, and sho is looked 
upon as an invalid for five or six months, during which time sho 
does not attend to her ordinaiy household duties. Mothers treat their 
children with great tenderness, and they nurse them till they are 
quite advanced in age.^ During the period of tlivir monthly men- 
struation women are prohibited from painting their faces, or anointing 
their hair with oil. It is incumbent upon them to bathe in fresh 
water of some particular locality, which the men are not allowed 
to approach. In some islands houses are set apart for instruc- 
tion of the young in order to make the boys skilful navigators. They 
are taught some primitive elements of practical astronomy by point- 
ing out to them the position of certain stars, and their periodical 
transition from one part of the heuven to another, so as to serve them 
as guides whenerer it shall he required of them to make long sea 
voyages. They make use of a kind of sphere on which the stars are 
marked out, and by this means they render tlie subject of instruction 
more clear and comprehensible to the youthful mind. They also 
teach their pupils the course the winds take during the different 
seasons of the year, and designate the particular wind-current they 
must follow in sailing from island to island. Songs, whi^ have 
been transmitted from generaticHi to generation, and which perpetuate 
the knowledi^e and experience of their anceston^ are made the 
medium for imparting this useful information. 
' The Ijpalaoos dispose of tlieir dead in various ways ; they are either 
thrown uto <he sea, buried or humed. In the low as wul aa in the 
high islands, unless the deceased was a man of rank and distinction, 
the corpse is tied to a plank, weighted by a heavy stone, and is cast 
into the sea at some distance from the reef, to be devoured by sharks 
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and other monsters of the deep. Eut the body of a deceased cliief, 
or of a person of influence and reputation, is either deposited in a 
funeral liut decorated with flowers, which is erected behind the 
iaiiiily dwelling, or it is eemagned to a atone Ywaltt or it is pkced in 
a canoe which is kept in the honse. Sometimes the dead are hmied 
far away from home in a tomb surroimded with a wall of stone. In 
some islands, after the corpse has been laid out in state in a canoe, it 
is burnt, and the ashes are partly preserved in the canoe, and are partly 
deposited ou the roof of the house of the deeeuoed. The Ualuneee fit 
up the body of their deceased friends with the finest onuanents, and 
with the hands joined over the region of the stomuch it is buried in 
the ground ; while a funpral hut is erected over the grave, hi v, liich 
some charai teriiitiG implement of the deceased is deposited. Uu most 
of the islands, at the moment the sick man breathes his last^ his 
body is painted yellow, it is wrapped in a mat bound wii^i twins, while 
his friends and relations gather round his remains and lament their 
irreparable loss by loud shrieks, shrill cries and deep moanii^ As 
as the bereaved motirrn'r^ have given vent to their pympnthetic 
feehngs, a profound silence ensues, and one of the ftiuale friends 
rises, and in a luw, plaintive voice, interrupted by t>ighs and groan^ 
prononnees a edlogy on the deceased. 8he praises, in the most 
pompous terms, the beauty of form and the nobility of chamcter of 
him who is no more. 8hc refers in particular to his agility in the 
dance, his skill in fishing, and the other i^ieut qualities by which he 
was distinguished. As a mark of ailection some of the nearest 
relations cut their hair and beard, lay the shorn appendages of their 
person upon the body of the deceased, and rigorously abstain from 
food during a wliolc day. If the corpse is disposed of by burial 
different kinds of food are placed upon the tomb to serve as refresh- 
ment to tiiu lonely wandering ghost, which they pnppo.~e hovers 
about in an invisible form in the vicinity of his former home. As 
a sign of mourning the nearest relatives eat nothing but froits for a 
month after the celebration of the funeral ceremonies. For the loss 
of a father or a husband they seclude themselves from the world for 
the period of three months ; and from time to tim^* tin y give vent 
to their grief by a spelj of weeping in company with their friends. 
At the death d a chief all the barks remain moored to the shore for 
two monthly and no one is allowed to eiigage in sea fishing during 
this time. In the ]^»onabeo group the relations and friends throw 
themselves upon the body of t!;* sick man during the last agonising 
struggle, and they rival with ea> h ••ther, as an act of atfectionate attnrh- 
ment, to stifle him with iheii embmces. The assembled mourners 
raise in concert deafening shri<*k8 and howls and seem to be entirely 
carried away by disconsolate grief. The corpse, which is wrapped in 
matting, is carried ou the shf iiMt is of nun from house to house, 
where during its stay of ten minutes tlie weeping and lamentations 
are repeated. The burial genemlly takes place before sunset, when 
the body is consigned to a shallow graTe not more than three feet 
deep^ with the friends and relations crouching around it making the 
air Toeal with their Bhiieka and howls. If the deceased was a man, 
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a paddle is laid by the side of tho body; and a ^oman haa her 
Kpinning implements deposited iu the grave. A hut is erected over 
the tomb to sbrve aa shelter to the nearest relative who uaes it as 
Bleeping place for five or six nigbts. Moumeis of both sexea cat off 
theii hair, but do not in any jnj diefignre their bodies, ^e period 
of mouminf^ continues for a month, and tho rorninony of "weepin;^ 
and lamenting is repeated each day at the hour at which the deatli 
occurred. If a chief dies on Yap island the corpse is fitted up with all 
the arms of the deceased, and with a spear in his hand and an axe 
bting aeiOM his shoulder the body is fastened to a pbtfonn in a 
flitting 'posture, while the friendly chiefs and other distinguished 
persons nre cronchinc^ around it on tho naked floor. Tlie oldest son 
of the decea.'^od then pronounces a eulogy on the great qualities of his 
father, to which those present respond : sornim, yuu spoke the tiuth! 
A troop of women with their hair diahevelled, while uttering loud 
lamentations, perform the funeral dauce around the corpse, while tho 
son distributes mother-of-pearl shells walrus toeth and otlier presents 
among tho mourning friends. Tliese exercises continue for three or 
four days, and the corp!>e is then wrapped and sewn up in fine mat^ 
and is buried in the neighbouring mountain, and the tomb is marked 
by a heap of stones. The surriving son builds a hut in dose proxi- 
mity where he is required to take up his lodging place during a hundred 
days. It is supposed that tho ghosts of the dead enter a large lizard and 
freshwater eels, and these animals are not only tabu, but tho lizards 
are fed iu small huts by guardians specially appointed for this purpose. 
The guaidians are believed to be the masters of thunder and lightnings 
of euthquakes, of rain and drought. 

The Ipalaoos have some slight notion of a future state of existence. 
It is nsported that they assign to those who never treated their neigh- 
bours unjustly and Avho never struck their wives, an abiding-place in 
the happy regions beyond the clouds ; while those who have been guilty 
of steaUng iron — a very rare metal among them, are metamorphosed 
into a dangerous fish called iiburion which is in constant war with 
all the species of his tribe ; or they are changed into warriors and are 
compelled to bo engaged in a coiiJ^tant struggle fur the possession of 
their wives, their property, their huts and their food. Some of them 
believe that after four days' absence in some unknown region the 
ghostly self of the deceased returns to its f oimer habitation, and dwells 
unfolt and unseen in tho midst of its relations. 

The Ipalaoo'i nrc divided into classes which, though they belong to 
the same race of people, are distinguished from each other by differ- 
ential marks of physical development produced by the difference in the 
mode of Vving, and by the rigorous prohibition of intermaniage. 
This class distinction has a similar character on most of the island 
groups, though the divi-ions are designated l)y different names. In 
the high as well as in tho low islands, the class of chiefs aro generally 
known by the title of tamor or ianwlf and they and their family con- 
nections hold the highest rank in the social hierarchy. They generally 
wear huge moustaches, command with authority, are reserved and 
nnoommunicativey and assume a grave and serious air. As they are 
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the rulers of the couutr/, and tho owners of much of the landed 
eatates, they are proud mSl haughty, and whenever they give audience 
to thffii inierion while seated on a raised platform, tiie people, who 
appear in their presence, advance with their body bent, holding Uieir 
head almost between their knee?;, imtil tl'.oy arrive in front of their 
niiglity lord, when they sit Uowu on liie ground without daring to 
look up, aud ihcy thus receive the order of their master with tho most 
abedate atibinissioD. When they are dismissed they retire in the 
abject attitude in which they came, and which they maintain until 
they are out of sight. Before asking a favour tlio titioners kiss tlie 
iamai^e feet and hands; his words arc esteemed aa oracular utterances, 
and his commands are executed with blind obedience. Although the 
chiefs enjoy many privileges and prerogatives, yet they cannot demand 
in marriage any of the danghtera of their subgecte without having 
pievioiulj obtained their consent^ and the customary tribute is exacted 
from them if they marry a second wife. On tlie island of Ualan the 
class of chiefs hear the title of nrmi', who are treat' il with the pro- 
foundest veneration by the people. The urose-ione or head chief in 
always addressed in a kneeling position ; those that approach him are 
crawling upon their hand^ and no one is allowed to rise until ho has 
departed. The itroses are distinguished from the people of inferior 
rank by their imposing appearance, their gmvo air, and by the more 
elegant hguid-tracings of their skin. Their countenance has a medita- 
tive cast, they are reticent, and are little disposed to be communicative. 
They consider it a high honour to indulge in the lozuxy of maintain* 
ing a plurality of wives ; all the cocoa-nuts of the islands arc at their 
disposal, and they enjoy the privilec^o of dritiking .<rl: r or tho infusion 
of betel pepper root. They are the proprietota of all the lands; and 
all tho products of labour on the jmt of the people, whether derived 
from agricultnre and fishing, or from the building of canoes and 
houses, are delivered over to them for distribution. The chief uroseg 
constitute the highest aristocracy ; they live together on the little 
island of Leila. The subordinate class of nobles wlio are more or less 
dependant on the chiefs possess but little property of their own ; 
they live scattered throughout the villages on Ualan island, and are 
attached to the peison of the higher nohlea. The common people 
own neither lands nor other property ; they are altogether the servile 
dependents of t]io higher nobles, whom they serve with great fidelity. 
A sutheient (juuntity of luead- fruit and fugnr-cane is diftributod to 
them for their support; Imi cucoa-nuts are too scarco to be placed 
at the disposal of the people. On the Bonabee group the class of 
chiefs or h^|her nobles aro called mooujohSf who are possessed of vast 
landed estates, and receive marks of the most profound veneration on 
the part of the inferior classes. Xo person of iuferinr rank is per- 
mitted to approach them in an erect position ; but must advanco with 
their body inclined forward, almost bent at right angles. The next 
dasB are the/er^'oAs or freemen who are the small hm&olders ; and aa 
they enjoy the privilege of intermarrying with the mofmjoh women, 
their children take the rank ("f their mother, and may hold the posi- 
tion of potty chiefs or minor nobles. The lowest class are called 
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nigurtit vrho form tho labouring part of the population, and in the 
capacity of serfs tliey lire on llie lands of tlio i/iuonjohs, wliicli they 
cultivate freqiicntly as dependents or tenants, for they are not looked 
upon in the light of real slaves. They arc the fishermen, the butchers, 
the cooks, the executioners, and they perform all the dirudgeries and 
■ervOe work of the higher daeses. These are not houzid to the glebe, 
can change their position at pleasure, and can even migrate from one 
island to tlio other. As tenants and dependents they pay a voluntary 
rent to their lord iu the form of presents, such as xiuns, fruits and the 
root of the betel pepper. On Yap island the population is divided 
into chiefo, freemen and pomUlingoU or davea. The last lite together 
in separate idllages^ and they are bound to supply the freemen 
every day with tlie necessary provisions — the products of the fields 
which they cultivate ; they are required to assist in the building 
of houses and canoes, and comply with the demands of the chiefs 
on all occasions. All they possess, oven their wives and daughters, 
can be taken and he employed by the freemen for their oim benefit 
and pleasure. The rank and title are liercditaiy in the female line, 
and the children of a slave woman follow the status of their mother. 
In the Radak the pi;puiation is divided into four classes ; the 

annii kayur form the mass of the people who have no property but 
cultivate the land assigned to them by the chiefs. The lectakai 
possess hereditary property in their own right The luraJc are the 
rich and most influential men and the iruiiy who form the highest 
class, have the exdusive right of furnishing the candidate for the 
kingship. 

The government of mu^t of the Caiuline lalauds is characterised by 
strictly monarchical features. Tho tomor, the unm4om and the head 
moot^oh are virtually the supreme rulers of the people, and exercise 
sovereign authority witliin the limits of their res|M'etive jurisdiction. 
Sub-chiefs are placed over the districts who are appointed by the 
head-chief, and who exercise authority in his name. They administer 
justice in person, and are guided in their decisions by the principle of 
retaliation. In the local communities old men are generally chosen to 
act as judges in the trial of minor cases; and a reprimand adrlilli^- 
tered by tlieni is rej^arded as a grave punishment. In complicated 
cases tlie sub c!ii« f is appealed to, and ho always receives some valu- 
able present for liis services. Hut his influence is always exerted to 
prevent quarrels from, arising among his people, and he never fails to 
adjust duiculties, settle disputes, and hi inL; about a reconciliation of 
the parties. The succession of tho chieftainship is not strictly heredi- 
tary. AVhen the head chief dies the chief next in rank, who is 
generally his eldest brother or his sou, is called to the exercise of 
supremo power. The head chief has no stated revenues ; but his sub- 
jects support him in abundance ; and the best portion of the proceeds 
of a fishing excursion is always reserved for hiuL Long-established 
cu<?toms are the only laws recognised on the?e islands. The law of 
inheritance dillers in various provincial dej)endencies. At (looliay 
the heritage hrst descends to tlie brothers, then to the male children 
of the eldest son. The government of Ualan, though monaiducal in 
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form, liaiJ somewhat of a ]iatriarchal character. The authority cxer- 
cised by the urosett has no other but a moral supjjort, and the obedieuco 
yielded by the common people is voluntary. Oppression, injustice 
and crime are nnknoTm on these islands, and no lepressive foice, or 
any kind of punidiment is employed. 'Tha gOTeinment of the Bona- 
bec group is less concentrated, and the supreme authority is exercised 
by an oliL'arcliv of cliiefs and sub-chiefs. Crimes aro jiUiii.'luMl iii. the 
most summary mauner without previous trial ; aud although a petty 
chief cannot inflict the punishment of death npon an offender, yet 
without the least attempt at resistance, he cuts his flesh with a shell, 
hurls a stone at him from a sling, or knocks him down by a blow 
with the club. The most heinous crimes are punished by crushing 
the head with a stone, burning the body of the executed malefactor, 
and scattering his ashes to the wind, or throwing the carcass to the 
dogs. With regaid to laws of inheritance the li^t of primogeniture 
prevails and landed estates are exclusively inherited by the oldest 
son ; but the lord of the soil always nllow.s bis younger brothers to 
buiM upon IiIm territory, reserving to himself the right of ownersliip, 
and they iiavo the free use of the land as well as of the bread-fruit 
treea Landed property is inalienable, and can only be transtnitted 
by inheritance^ which carries with it all the encumbrances, suoli as 
the maintenance of the former proprietor's wives and minor children 
as well as his dependents.' 

The Ipalaoos are not a warlike race in the real sense of that ex- 
pression. They do not seek war for its own sake, nor do they shun 
it when forced upon them. Sometimes difficulties arise between 
different communities, which can only be adjusted by the force of 
armg; arm<>d witli bone-point. >1 lances and slings, the antagonistic 
foiTCS meel in an ojk n lit-lil and tiu'bt at pIosp ijuartcrs. Tliey range 
themselves tliiee lines deep, llie young warriors occupying the front j 
those of a higher stature are placed in the second rank, and the mmn 
aged make up the rear. The battle commences by an engagement 
b.-tween the two front line?, nnd the ■wounded warrior retires to the 
rear, and is replaced l>y a man from the second or third line. On 
Kadak a cbief often declares war against an adversary to avenge an 
Inaalt To assemble his followers he blows the conch trumpet, and 
aends word to the enemy, announcing to him his intention to attack 
him. Each warrior, before starting out on the campaign, ])aihts Mm- 
?elf red, black, white and yellow, and ornaments his liead with flower?!. 
The ni^lit is jiossed in singini; and dancing, and early at sunrise they 
march in serried ranks to the place of combat, where the adverse 
party awaits their coming. The iight is conducted with great regularity 
by the chief who gives the proper signals with the conch trumpet 
In the evening both parties retreat^ and anived at their camp they 



' The ftiprcmnry over tbe Caroline Tslnnds i» clulmcd hv Spain, and thit datm 
liAs Ueoii coiifiriiifd in 1886 by the impo of Rome whu wa-* caUtJ upon by the Gtinuu.n 
government to net .-is iii bitniVor after tho Gtnoan flag had been howled on the i>Iaod 
of Yap, which the Spaniarda cooaidered a gre«t insult to iheir dignity. It is not 
kaowBt however, to whal extent, and in whut way Spain merriM* Wf Mtklioii^ 
over tbeM iiUuidi. It is not probobU that thit i« » profltnble poeteMioa. 
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annua fhamaalyaa m dancing and other recreations. At mmriso the 
combatants again place thraiaelTeB in hoetila array, and hostilities 
recommence. The groatest efforts aro mado by both parties to kill 
the commanding chief and secure his ikad body, and if they succeed 
ill obtaining possession of this glorious trophy, it is cut into small 
pieces and is eaten by the victorious warriors. This ciowuing act 
decides the contest^ and from that moment hoetilitiee eease. Young 
girls crowned with flower garlands are sent on belli sides as messengers 
of peace, and after mutual presents have been exchanged the treaty of 
friendship is confirincil })y [general feasting. The people of Ualan aro 
the least warlike uf all the Ipulaoos. Tiiey have spears ; but they use 
them only for hbliing ; and they build walls round their houses, but 
only with the peaceable object of preventing the ground liom enun- 
bling down. 

The Ipalaoos cannot be said to have any regular system of religion.* 
They have an extensive fabulous iiiytliology founded upon hero 
worship ; but in reality they have not the least conception of a god- 
head, they have no temples, no idols, no altany no sacrifice, no formal 
worship, and no consecrated person that officiates in a mediatorial 
capacity. Tlieir invocations even are mere antiquated formulas which 
they repeat without understanding the meaning of the words. They 
beUeve in the ghostly existence of their dead chiefs or their deceased 
ancestors, that are supposed to be constantly hovering about the 
scenes of their former activity, and to frequent the old places of their 
former earthly borne. These wandering ghosts of their renowned 
chiefs or ancestral heroes aro invested with a])S(»latc power for good 
or evil, and to their inihionce is a-^cribed all tlie prosperity and 
pleasures of life with which they arc favoured, as well as tlie misfor- 
tunes and caUmities that may befiiU theniL lliey are either honoured 
as beneficent beings, when they bear the name of lahntoopt or 
" sainted patrons ; " or they aro feared as malevolent agencies of evih 
Encli family lias its oAvn tahutoop, who is invoked in time of need. 
If any one of its members falls sick, or undertakes a long voyage; or 
starts out on a hshing excursion ; or engages in the labours of the 
field, they address themselves to their iahtOoopf and to render him 
propitious in granting their wishes they offer presents to him, which 
aro suspended in the hotise of the i<nnm' who, of course, appropriates 
them to his own use. liuuuo or Hanulop is one of those ancestral 
spirits most universally recognised, He is supposed to provide all 
good things that are necessary for human subsistence. But he com- 
municates mostly with the living through the mediatorial office of 



1 The itatemcnta of auihon with regard to the religion of the people of the 

Carolincf! are confused aii'l contradictory. Some pretend tlirit l1;c tiatives of the 
ArcUij>ijlago worshi]) a su]ii>jinc gudhcaJ, without coiisidcriuo tL.it their language 
hag no word to pjivc oxim'ssiun to tiie abstract coiK-ei)tion of ii j)ure spiritual divinity. 
Othen eapposo that the contemptible peinouageM described in their mythical tra* 
ditioDBf wno u« undoubtedly anceatral heroes, and to aomo extent historical char- 
nctcrs, nre really venr-ratod m gods. aULough tLcy possess not a singlo attribute of 
a iliviue charact<?r. The whole >;uhjdct h«ui been maturely weighed and considered, 
and nfter cari>fully sifting thf lii-at bomtho ohAff, thotojttenuMdtoathologitiiiwte 
oouduaioiu that luvc becu reached* 
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cTiilJren who, havin;,' dicJ at an early age, act as his messengers. 
Haiino is also consulted as oracle, when they are di.>tresi>ed })y some 
fatal calamity; and inspired persons arc applied to ia oi\ler to 
penetrate the intentions of the ic^iutoop through the special apparition 
of deoeaaed duldrea. 

On Ebon island, one of the Radak groups, thoM who have not been 
converted to Cliristiaiiily, venerate trees and stonef, and propitiate 
their favour by flinging certain articles o£ food at their fetisli gods. 
They beUovo in a future »tate of existence, t>up[x>8ing that they would 
be tnuufened to a Ijeautifiil islandy where without effort or labour 
on their part, they would constantly e^joy themselTeo in feaating 
and revelry. 

Tlie ancestral hero of the Ualanese is called Sitel-Nazuenziap,' who 
is looked upon as the founder of their tribe, and their tutelary 
patron. This hero-god had two wives and four children, who are all 
designated by ])roper names. Sut this apotheosiaed hero has no 
temple and no shrine, nor is he represented by any image, eoroept 
perhaps a stick four or five feet long pointed at one end and grooved 
at the other, whicli is soraewliat regarded in tlie light of a household 
talisman. The offerings presented to this symbol of the divine 
consist dmply of the branches and leavea of (he betel pepper, and by 
the aide of it ia deposited the conch trumpet, which is used here ae a 
musical instrument blown during religious solemnities. In honour of 
this god a festival is celebrated, which lasts for a whole month. To 
prepare themselves for the festal exercises tlie men must avoid the 
nuptial bed for a period of two months ; while the festivitiea arc in 
progress, no aails must be touched ; no canoea most leaTe the shore for 
the first eight days, and stiangers are altogether forbidden to land on 
the coast Four days preceding the solemnity a large number of 
green cocoa p. v. are collected, bread-fruit is supplied in greatest pro- 
fusion, and a large fishing party oi^ganised, who furnish a sufficient 
quantity of fish for the feast The proTtsions are stored away for the 
night in a house, which lor the occasion is conyerted, as it were, into 
a temple in honour of Hannlop or Sitel-Nazuenziap. Next day 
between the ri^e of the sun and its meridian height nil the grown-up 
male inhabitauis assemble to witness the entry of the urose-ione at 
the north gate dressed up in his finest costiuue, and fitted up with his 
most beautiful ornaments^ holding in his hand a fancy paddle, and 
muttering to himself some mystic words which no one understands. 
The brother of the chief, accompanied by the most distinguished men, 
enters the south gate. At the appoaiance of the vrose-furie the 
assembly rises, and as soon a^ he takes his seat on the fine mats 
provided for his accommodation, all those present crouch down upon 
the ground. The building is then closed and no new-comer is 
admitted. The brother of the urose then selects a goodly share of 
the best provisions which he places in a basket and presents them to 
the liead-chief; while the remaining portion is divided out among 
the crowd of spectators. After the lapse of half an hour the core- 
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moDial part of the festival closeSi and the temple again aaanmoB its 
ordinary appearanco as the commonity-house. On the island of Vap 

and other islands thoy olFer fruits and lish to a tutelary hero-;;otl, 
nttcrin;:,' at the same time some mystic words which the |)€ople repeat. 
This cuiemony is performed in a place specially set apart for ttiis 
purpose, and here the officiating diiefs take up thoir abode for a 
whole month, during which time their food is furnished them by 
▼oluntaiy contributions. 

Haniilop or Haniin is Riipposcd to reveal his will Poinetimef? to select 
favourites who enjoy tin- inostimahln privilec^e of contemplating his 
serene countenance ; but these privileged mortals are frequently the 
objects of envy of the malevolent ghoetly agencies that inhabit the 
coral reefs, who enter the body of the elect to torment them. The 
unfortunate victim of envy or malice utters fearful bowlings, rolls on 
the ground, and his body is convulsed by violent contortions and pain- 
ful writhiugs. To relieve the sufferer the conjurer is called in, who 
examines the patient and declares him to be possessed of some demon 
spirit. Having given orders to provide a number of oocoa-nutfl^ he 
leaves the possessed man, but returns after the lapse of a few hours 
painteil, oili J and a<h)riied. l\r advances towards the house armed 
with two lances uttering' incoherent sounds, wringini^ his hands and 
making all kinds of noises. As he enters the apartment he attacks 
the possessed who instantly rises and rushes upon his aggressor to 
ward ofT the blows. After a vigorous fight both the conjurer and 
the sick man throw away their lances, seize their fancy paddles ((jnor- 
goor8)y and commence to dance in the most burlesque manner until 
they are entirely exhausted. This sham combat is repeated at inter- 
vals, and is often continued for several weeks in succession until the 
conjurer subdues the stubborn resistance of the possessed person and 
remains conqueror.^ 

The Ipalaoos, having no religious worship of anj* kind, have no real 
priests. Their quasiroli^ions ceremonies are conducted by pul)lic 
functionaries who generally belong to the higher classes, and act in 
the capacity of petty chiefs. They are, so to say, masters of cere- 
monies, are much respected, and are the confidants and advisers of the 
head chiefs. They conduct public festivities in accordance with estab- 
lished custom^, j^ve solemnity to the first occupancy of a new hou^e, 
and the launching of newly-built canoes; they are called upon in 
bickiiess and death ; are present at all public assemblies and direct the 
public business and the domestic economy of the islanders. As they 
are the main depoMtaries < >f the national traditions, it is their duty to 
enforce the observance of all the minute distinctions between cnptcs 
and ranks. 1 lay aro also the medicine-men and conjurers of the 
community, and exercise much influence in the professional routine of 
their respective arta As medicine-men they have not only lecouxse 
to incantstions and other mummeries^ but they possess the secret of 
healing various diseases by the application of natural means. They 
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♦1:1:?. are acquainted with bleeding, and the use of the moxa for cauterismg; 

glj^ they reduce luxation?, nnd set fractures. At Bonabec they employ a 

..•r^ universal ppecific, whioli is composed of cocoa-nut oil mixed "with 

.^y curry. The duse is uieasui'ed in the paliu of the hand, aud is adminis<- 

tered intemally as well as externally by rubbing mth it the body of 
the patient The edyomet does not rely on this remedy alone to cure 
the sick, hut hein^' pealed on a mat Ly tlie tide of tlie jiatient with his 
legs crossed, he rubs his hands slowly upon each other and his legs 
alternately, accompanying these motions in a solemn chanting voice, 
viUi an invocation to the tutelar genius of the sufferer. 
/ The Ipalaoos an ezoessively ciedulous and supeistitioin. They 

^ imagine that by carrying in their canoe the tail of the rayfish they 

n, can never miss the route. "When a contrary wind impedes the pro- 

gress of tlu'ir sea-vova;,'!' they shake a kind of chfinned stick called 
ossolo/eCf "vvliicii has two rays' tails, decoriiled witli strips uf palm leaf, 
attached to the upper end by means of an adhesive gum, while the 
crew addiees an invocation to the genius of the water to make the 
elements more favourable. Bananns are pomewliat forbidden fruit to 
the navigator, for they are supposed to render the voyage unfortunate 
if token on a canoe, and it is thought that if this cursed fruit were 
Mten by any of the sailors before departure they would inevitably 
perish. It is a received opinion that a fisherman, who would rinse 
oat his month in the morning with fresh instead d aalt water, would 
fail to catch that day. They believe in the influence of the ?tars 
upon human destiny, and iu lucky and unlucky days, (h\ tlie i.-land 
ol Falalan the natives never approach a certain pond which tliey suj)- 
pose to be the bathing- place of snpematural beings, and they believe 
that a great n ti of gt^'nii inhabit the sun and the moon, who are 
thon;:lit to V)e cndnwed witli life and to possess reasjoning faculties. 
The Ipalaoos have a particular mode of consulting fate. Tearing off 
two strips from each side of a cocoa nut leaf they successively pro- 
nounce the mystic words : "^^oot', ivw, j/uoe." They then tie these 
bands into kn(rts» and at the same time give ezpiession to their wishes 
in a dear audible voice. The first band is placed between the little 
finf^er nnd the ring fin;^er witli four knots inside i f the hand; the 
^■jcond bari*l is iusrrled bi-twi ou tlie middle lint;<.'r and the index and 
hetwc-eu that and the thumb. The augury will bo considered fortu- 
nate or unfortunate according as the number of knots outside of the 
hand coincides or differs with that of l!io fingers by one, two, three or 
four. On one of the islands', if they wish to ascertain whether the 
navigation will bf» fortunate and the fishing abundant thoy count the 
knots previuii>ly tied in palm leaves, and the even or odd number 
prognosticates good or ill success in their projected enterprise. 

The Ipalaoos have a fertile imagination and display considerable 
inventive genius in the diction of th- mythical history of their most 
distini^iished am r-tral heroes who, individually arc neither worshipped 
as gods, nor are they objects of any jtarticular veneration; but their 
memory is simply perpetuated as a tnidilioual lore which contains 
certain facts of historical import, obscured and rendered Indistinefe by 
external embellishments, and successive changes and additions. 
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Tlicy ascrilje the oi-ighi and (IcvuloiiincTit of thincjs to a supernatural, 
procrcativc agency porsonihed under tlio name of Ligopoop, wlio 
assigned the control of the universe to Aloohilap, " the master of all 
knowledge/' and the source and lounteln of lune and renown. His 
son, whose birth ia involved in myetety, ia called Loogheling, who is 
wedded to two wives of whom Ilamoolong inhabits the upper regions 
of the sky ; wliilc Tariso was clothed in a mortal frame of the most 
"roraarkahlc beauty. In sonio inystcriuus way found lierself Avitli 
cliild, who miiuculuusly sprang from the head ol iiia mother on tkc 
fourth day of her pregnancy, t^ter ahe had enduied the moat terrible 
pain. The infant Olifad immediately ran oS^ and being followed by- 
some officious attendants, wlio wished to wipe away the blood with 
which he was covered, he skilfully evaded the pursuit, nor would ho 
permit any one to touch him. Ho replied to those who called him in 
Older to render him this service, that he would attend to it himaelf, 
and approaching a pandanna tree he robbed himself on its trunk, and 
l»it off the navel-string with his own teeth. Ab he felt the pangs of 
liunger creeping upon him lie n^tumcd to liis mother who gave him a 
cocoa-nut tliat he might drink its milk according to the custom of the 
country. An he raised his ay on upwards, in order to imbibe the hquid, 
he for the fiiat time aaw his father who called him. Accompanied by 
his mother he ascended to the upper regions of the sky, where he took 
up his permanent abode. In his passage to his ivw home he met 
with children who held a shark l)y tiie tail, and asking them to give 
up to him the monster fish they all contemptuously refused his demand 
except one who held the coxd. Olifad, after having for a moment 
amused himself with the gambols of the voracious fid^ letomed it to 
the boy who had complacently complied with his requastf asvniing 
him that the sliark would henceforth never harm him, while the 
others, who refusetl to gratify hia wishe??, were bit with the terrible 
teeth that now became the weapons of destruction of tiie tyrant of 
the waters. As he stopped in front of a great building in prooeea of 
construction he asked for the shell-knife, with wMch the cocoa-nut 
leaves designed for thatching, are cut. But his demand was treated 
with contemptuous indifference by most of the workmen, who were 
immediately changed into statues, while only one who yielded to his 
outoeatiea remained alive to tell the tale. When Loogheling and 
Aloohilap were informed of this miraculous change of the workmen, 
they addressed the one who had escaped in human form, and asked 
him whether he had not met some stranger on his way. He replied 
that lio liad .'-een no living buiiig cxd-pt a Lai/doora, which was the 
bird, whose form Ulifad assumed, lie Wiis ordered to call it which 
ho did ; but the hcmdoora, being frightened at the strange Toice^ fled. 
Loogheling repeated the command of calling once more the stranger 
bird without inviting him to approach, asserting that his presence 
would inove vexatious to the chiefs. The workman executed his 
ortler, and requested the kandoora not to enter the house of his supe- 
riors, nor to sit down whore thoy were seated ; but the mysterious 
bird, being of a perverw disposition, did exactly that which he wss 
bidden not to do. Loogheling then ordered the workmen metam(H^ 
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phoscd into siitucs to bo brought into his presence, and Ihey arrived 
to tho astonishiiicut of all who ■witnessed the tran.'^forinatioii. The 
building of the house was again resumed, and Olifiid lent a helping 
hand, by making the holes in the ground in which the arigket ot tree 
tranks, serving as bupix^rts, were planted. This eaguness ol Olifad 
to innke himself useful produced much satisfaction among the workmen 
who, to aveuge themselves on iliviv enemy, had determined to kill him. 
lie, however, penetrated their design, uud to fruotrato it he procured a 
quantity of led earth, some coal, a number of ribs of the cocoariiut leaf; 
tdl of which he catef ally hid from view. He commenced his work by ' 
digging holes ; and when his t-isk was completed he informed his 
fellow- work men of the fact; but tl: y immediately threw a post upon 
him so that he fell into a liolu m here they kejit him confined and 
covered him with earth to smotiier him. While in this subterranean 
xetieat he began to diew the red earth, which he threw np^ and 
which his murderen anppoeed to be blood ; and when he thrust up 
some chewed coal to the surface they tliought it was his bile, and they 
took it aa a sure indication of his death. Olifad, not being yet re- 
leased from his confinement, split the post in its whole length by means 
of the rib of the cocoa-nut leaf, and coming up through tho opening 
he seated himself upon the top end without being Tisible, and from this 
moment a heart was transplanted into the interior of treca On the 
completion of the building thi; workmen as«cm1)led to cat, and Olifad, 
whose invis!}ilf presence excited no suspicion, despatched an ant 
who brought lam a little bit of cucoa-nut, which he dianged into a 
whole nut exclaiming in a loud voice : "Be attentive, I am about 
dividing my cocoa-nut." After hearing these words they were aston- 
i>hed to find that he whom they thought they li t I killed, was amongst 
them, and they judged him to be a demon spirit. They did not yet 
give up their project of destroying him, and with this object in view 
they asked him to carry a dinner to the genius of thunder. Olifad 
undertook the mission with feelings of joy ; but as a measure of pre- 
caution he provided himself with a hoUow cane. On entering the 
house of thunder he addressed to the genius the following pnhitation : 
" Hold • I am fatigued for liaving brought this food for thy unsightly 
mouth." The genius of thunder atteUipU;d to attack hLn, but he 
saved himsell by slipping into his cane; and he thus returned to 
the astonishment of his companions altogether unharmed. They sent 
him out again to carry a dinner to a certain kind of fish, and he 
departed on his errand taking a shell for his protection. "When he 
entered the habitation of tlie fish tho door ^vas immediately shut 
which prevented his getting away ; but on the approach of night be 
placed his shell upon the upper jaw of his host» which from that 
moment became hollow, and he was thus enabled to pass cmt through 
the concavity. Having again failed in their object the plotters of 
miscViief made an atl*,;mpt of getting rid of tln ir arch-enemy by giving 
into his charge another dinner for another kind of fish. As he pro- 
ceeded to the designated place he found the fish absent, but he de- 
livered the pieparcd food to those he had met there, and then departed. 
On the return of the master he inquired of his family who the person 
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«88 tliat brought the dinner; Imt'ihey conld not satisfy His enrioeity* 

He then went out with a hook and a long line, and threw it out in 

every direction of the compass, and havinu' finally ^'ot a hnld on the 
north side he drew his line nnd brought up Ulifad whom ho immedi- 
ately killed. The workmen were greatly delighted when they pei^ 
ceived that Olifad foiled to return, and they congratnlated themsdires 
on thdr final sncoess. Bnt Loogheling was anxious to find his atm^ 
and as he moved about searching in various directions^ he discovered 
him a lifeless, nionMorinf: forin filled with worms. Ho instantly- 
restored him to lilt', and inquired of hiiu in whnt manner he had 
been killed. He answered that he hud not been dead, but hud oidy 
been sleeping. Loogheling, faowoTer, sent for the iU-natnred fish and 
struck him a blow on the upper jaw, which to this day is sb 1:1 than 
the lowrr. This was the final act of the ghostly triad, and If ' forth 
Aloohilap, L-'Oi^'helinc^ and Olifad were considered as spiritualised 
ancestral heroes, whose function it was to deal out justice to the 
human race. 

Another veision of the same myth is still less consistent, and for 
more desultory than the preceding. The most ancient ancestral spirit 
bore the name of Sabukoor nnd his ^vifc was called TTalmelool. who 
gave birth to a son whose name was Elioolep (Alooilap) sipiifying 
great spirit, and to a daughter called Ligoboond (Ligopoot). illioolep 
mairied Letenhieul, a daughter of the island of Gooliay ; but as she 
died young her spirit was immediately rccc ived in the upper ethereal 
regions. She left a son, whose name was Loogheling, or " the centre 
of tlio sky," who is revered as a prince of the upper regions. To be 
entitled to greater consideration and respect Liioolcp, who had but 
one child, adopted from the neighbouring island of Lamoorek an 
accomplished young man eaUed Reshahuileng. Dgoboond feeling 
herself i)regnant in the aerial regions descended upon earth where she 
gave birth to three eln'ldren. Astonished to see the surface of the 
terrestrial globe dry and l)arren by bringing into requisition the 
magic eileet of her powerful voice, slie spread over it a carpet of 
veidure, caused beautiful flowers to spring up, mode fruit trees to 
grow up to a great height, and finally she peopled the earth with a 
miinber of rational rv'':\Um'-i. Death was unknown in this golden 
age of innoeence, for the passage to another life was a short, gentle 
sleep. i^Ien fell into a light slumber on the last day of the decline of 
the moon, and on the reappraranee of the luminary they were resusci- 
tated, feeling as if they had just waked from a refreshing sleep. But 
the demon of evil, whose name was Eirigeres, and who delighted to 
torture and distress mankind, doomed the human race to die a new 
death which was to be oternnl. On account of his fiendish malevo- 
lence he is called Eloos-niulaboo, the demon of malice, in contradis- 
tinction to the Eloos-malafers the good and benevolent genius. 
Marogrog who was expelled from the empyrean regions on account of 
her rude and uncivil nianniTS brought fire npnn earth wliioh had been 
previously mdaiown. Loogheling had two wives as his associates, 
one of whom being of a supernatuml order gave birth to two children 
called Karrer and Meliliaon. She also bore him a son who was 
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known by the name of Olof at (OUfad). Having Lcen informed who 
his father was, he was seized with an irresistiWe desire of seeing him, 
and he immediately winged his flight towards the ujiper regions of 
the sky ; but alas ! hid veiiturejiorae enterprise was checked in mid-air 
and he fell helplessly back to the nethei world. This unforeseen 
muhap reduced him to a state of despair, and he wept hitter teara at 
hia adverse destiny ; but he nevertheless entertained the hope of 
carrying his design into execution. At last a Lright idea struck his 
inventivo mind, lie kindled a gn at lire, and placing himself upon 
the curly clouds of the rising smoke, he ascended upwards iuto the 
regiona of the upper air, and fimdiy succeeded in leaching the paternal 
aMde^ whttte he was xeoeived with joy and gladness. 
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PALOS. 

The Palos or Pel w Islands form a group, which properly b- longs to 
the Caroline Archipelago. Thry nva situate d bctwpon tho lifth and 
ninth parallel of north Irititude, and between 130 and 136" E. longi- 
tudo from Greenwich. Tito principal island of the group is Babeithaup, 
which is divided by a hay into the northern half called Emillegue 
and the southern half called Artingal. The other islands arc Orulong, 
celebrated from the wreck of the AnteloiK) ; Anialika, which has go^ 
pasturage and excellent potable water ; Kianglc or Keth which is tho 
most northern island, and Angoor and Pelelew which occu[»y the 
southern extremity of tho group.^ South-west of tho Pelows are St. 
Andrew or Sonsoro), Current, Poolo, Manure and Lord Nor& Island. 
In their general Otttiine the islands are long but narrow ; they aro of 
moderate elevation and are encircled on the west side by a coml reef 
which extends within a distanco of from four and a half to tliirtccn 



> Other islaiuLi of tUs froup are Can>r«« Uraodiapel, Jaxaooo^ Eimelioa. 
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milei f lom the shore. When viewed from the eea the murfaoe has a 
nigged appearonco, but the country is generally well wooded. In 
many parts of tlie interior mountains riso to n moderate height; but 
the valleys, which are decked ■svith the most luxuriant vegetation, are 
quite extensive. Among the most remarkable trees of the forest are 
the ebony, the poisonous vpas, the cabbage palm, the dxacon tree and 
the wild hiead-froit tiee. No quadrupeds existed origioally on the 
idands, except brownish-^ey rats. Among the numerous native 
birds the wild pigeon is the most valued, and the f?qua"hs, of -which the 
nests are robbed, are considered the most delicate dainty. Tha 
common fowl runs wild in the woods, but its tlesli is not much 
esteemed. Fish and shellfish of eyery kind as well as turtles are 
most abundant. 

The Palos have a close affinity with the Ipalaoos, and they form 
nn integral part of the Oceanian branch of Melanesians, from whom 
they do not diiler in any material point in their physical charac- 
teristics. They are of medium stature, though many of tliem are 
rather tall ; they are well formed and are possessed of a stout and 
vigorous frame of body. They have a dark brown complexion, 
marked by various shades;. Their hair is IJack, long and flowing, 
and is soniewliat disposed to curl. They are ai^ile and active; are 
excellent climbers, expert swimmers and admirable divers. 

The moral character of the Falos is most prepossessing. 'They aie 
cheerful, contented and exceedingly amiable and gentle in disposition. 
In their general deportment they are agreeable, mild and aflFable. The 
spirit of ml-anity tiint prevails in tlioir intercourse among themselves, 
forms tlie nio^t charming trait of their character. They are averse to 
personal contention, are never carried away by passion, and each one 
attends to his own affiurs. They lead a life of innocence spiced by 
gaiety of temper and a clieerful disposition. Strangers are treated wiw 
the utmost courtesy arid politeness, every attention is paid to them, 
and tlieir generous rondiict and hospitality know no bounds. Although 
their curiosity is frequently excited, yet they are neither impertinent 
nor intrusiTe. They are industrious, active and intelligent, and no 
idle pemoii is ever seen among them ; but all are busy to gain their 
means of subsistence, and they all follow some useful occupation. 
Among the lower order?! the practice of pilfering, when a favourable 
opportunity presents itself, is not uncommon, but this petty larceny is 
generally conilned to bits of iron of lilile or no value. 

The houses of the Palos are of solid and substantial construction ; 
they are built upon a foundation of large, oblong stones about three 
feet above the ^Tountl, on which the horizontal beam ^ r.r^ laid that 
su]»port tlio ujaiglit posts. The frame is completed by transverse 
pieces connected with the vertical timbers by grooves, and fastened 
with wooden pins. The intermediate spaces of the sides are filled up 
with bamboo splits and palm leaves which are artistically plaited and 
afford clfcctual protection against wind and weather. Across the 
upri,!:;ht posts horizontal beams are laid upon which the pointed roof 
frame rests, linin^r covered "witli l>ani])oo and thatched with pahu 
leaves. The Hoonng is geuerally comj>osed of thick planks which are, 
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however, not closely driven up j and it is only in the better houses 
that bamboo splits closely ranged form a neat, solid floor. The fire- 
place ia usually in the centre of the building iu a shallow excavation 
lined with hard clay and pebbles ; but in the lai^er houses, which are 
divided into Beveral apartments, there is a hearth at each end« Moat 
of the dwellings hSTe. but a single room without any division ; but 
the family nrcrpiea one side of the fireplace and the slaves the other. 
The entrance, which serves both as door and window, is reached by 
means of a stepping stone, and is closed by a bamboo shutter sliding 
on a bam1)00 nd. llieir public commnnity-houses, ^eze assemUisB 
are held and festiyities are celebrated, are often sixty or eighty feet 
in length. They are also used as the general meeting-place where 
neighbours and frieiid5? amuse themselves by enga^ng in animated 
conversation, in whicli the women, who bring their work, also join. 

The Palos are not encumbered with clothing. The men are either 
entirely naked or they wear a loincloth of tapa, and the women are 
dressed in a kind of petticoat consisting of a thickly fringed coTering 
of cocoa-nut husk or pandanus leaves about ten inches deep and seven 
inches wide, dyed in different shades of yellow, and fastened round 
the waist by a common cord or a string of carnelian beads. Lut this 
deficiency of dress is compensated bj elaborate faittooing {mel gotliin<j\ 
to which both sexes are subjected in early yoatb. The operation is 
first performed on the hands, then on the arms as high as the 
shoulders; next the feet up to the hip are marked with these figure 
tracings. A woman would consider it disgi-aceful to marry before 
this operation was performed. The imw have generally their hand^ 
one thigh and a line up the arms marked with figures representing 
birds, fish and other devices. Both men and women wear their hair 
long, with which tlicy luosely entwine their heiul, or let it freely fall 
down their 1)ark. The men liave their left car jn'orced, and a few 
insert heads iu the perforation ; while the women have both ears per- 
forated, and they insert into the holes a leaf, or an earring of inlaid 
tortoise shell. They introduce a leafy sprig or a gaily coloured flower 
into the pierced cartilage of their nose, and they enclasp their wrists 
with bracelets of tortoise .'^lu II. As soon as the}' reach to years of 
maturity l)Oth sexes have their teeth tinged black by tlie ropeatod 
application of certain plants mixed with a Uttle lime, and made into 
a paste. They are very cleanly in their habits ; they generally rise 
at daylight^ and men and women equally indnlge in Uie luxury of 
a bath. 

The chief food materials of the Palos are yam?, liauauas, cocoa-nuts, 
fish and shelliiish. In the southern islands taro forms the staple 
article of consumption. Their meat diet is restricted to young 
pigeons, wild fowls ^ and birds' ^ggs; snd pork and goats^ flesh are 

al^ served up at their table. They several kinds of sweet- 

meats which, on partit ular occasions, form valuable additions to the 
ordinary fare. The wvoldi is composed of scraped cocoa-nut kernel 

1 Ciipt&in Wilson state* that tber li0V«r mado use of wild fowl as fond nntil their 
Aiientioa was drawn %o tb«iii by tne eaptain, and Ui« kia4 vm tli« firti that had 
out eooksdf wUoh hs fowd sa sxodlwt diih» 
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luixed with palm-wino or sugar-cano juice. It is simmered over a 
slow lire until it acquires tli© projjijr coiiaiiiteuce, aud wLuu ^ uL iiul it 
ia poared out upon leayea, and becomes perfectly solid on coding. 
Another kind is made of the root of the it plant by a aimilar process ; 
and a clear transparent syrup is obtained from tlio root of another 
plant probably the Tacca pinnatijidcL Fish are iln s?ed by cleanin^^% 
washing and scaling them, after which they are wrapped in leaves and 
are laid upon a latticed fiame aboat two feet high, beneath which a 
alow fire la kindled. In the course of a few houn they are amoke- 
dried, and are then fit for eating, and they may be kept for several 
days without becomin|[? nnsavmirv. Rom*' kind of fish are boiled in 
salt water, and are eaten wiiliout any other seasoninf,'. Crayfish are 
also boiled ; but oysters, cockles and other shcllfisli are beasoned with 
a few drops of lemon jnice and are eaten raw. They make no nse of 
aalt nor of any kind of sauce. They take three meals a day. Eight 
o'clock in tlio morning is tlieir breakfast hour; they dine at noon, 
and take sujtper soon after punset A plantain leaf serves them as 
plate, and a cocoa-nut hull often nicely polished, is their drinking 
cup. Bamboo joints, five or aix inchea in diameter, are nsed as water 
Teasels. They nuely drink water; but regale themaelTea at their 
meals with cocoa-nut milk, and on festival occasions they indulge in 
sweet drinks and sherbet flavoured with orange jnice. Bettd chewing 
is the universal practice ; and on this account all clas.ses have their 
teeth stained black. Each man curries a 4uuutity of areca nut in a 
amall basket, and keeps powdered lime enclosed in a bamboo atem 
sometimes finely polished and inlaid with shelL 

The chief occupations of the Palos are agricnltnro and fishing. 
Thoy have large plantations set out with cocoa-nut trees, and the 
women attend to tlio fields planted with yams, which they keep clear 
of weeds. Bananas, plantains, bread-fruit, oranges and lemons are 
produced in sufficient quantity for home consumption. The areca 
palm, betel peppery tobacco and turmeric are cultivated, but sugar-cane 
is of spontaneous groAvth. Taro root is produced in the southern 
island?. The d<.)nH'stic animals reared tin all the islands are ])ig^ and 
goats \ dogs and cats are also fuund hero in iumted numbers, all of 
which have been introduced by Europeans. The men perform not 
only the greatest part of tlic agricultural labour ; but they pass much 
of their time in fishing, and in making nets and other fishing-tackle 
of cocoa-nut husk, and hooks of tort'nso shell. Their canncs are 
hollowed out of a single tree trunk, and are of dilFerent sizes ; the 
smallest carrying from four to five persons, and the largest from twenty- 
five to thirty. They are of elegant shape and of admirable finish, and 
are fitted up with an outrigger, but on one side only. The inside as 
well as the out^-ide i^ painted red with ochre, and they are beautifully 
polifshed by being l ulilu d with cocon-init oil. The sides are often 
inlaid wiih shells of various forms. They are propelled by paddles 
and carry a lateen sail made of matting; These canoes are used for 
war purposes, and when drawn up on a gala parade they are adorned 
with a varietj' of shells strung on cords and hung over the bow and 
Stem in rich festoons ; but as they are not capable of resisting a very 
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lough sea, they an laiely navigaied outeide of the Gond reefs, and 
when tliey have a Tiolent aea to encounter they are generally kept 

close under shore. 

The industri;il ]mrsuits of tlie Palos are diversified. Besides canoe 
and housebuilding, which are professional arts, Uio men are engaged 
in cutting wood or making hatchets of a large cockle shell ground to 
a sharp edge, which is sometimes so artificially attached to ita handle, 
that it might be mn<le to act both longitudinally and transversely, nnd 
might thus be used either as a hatchet or as an adze. They f isliiou 
domestic utensils into proper form, uud mauufacturo war weapon:} uud 
paddles. 'Mats and baskets are excIuBively woven by the women. 
Small baskets braided of stripe of plantain leaf are the receptacles for 
betel ; and they contain, in addition, a cnmb, a knife and a short 
string of twine. "Woodnn boxes, with lids nicely carved and inlaid 
with shell, are hung up in their house.s as ornamentul objects. They 
make knives of motherK)f-pearl or oyster shell ground narrow, wi£ 
the outward side a little polished. The more common knife is formed 
of mussel shell or of split bamboo sharpened to an edge ; their comb 
is cut of one piece of orange tree wood, and their mats are woven of 
fctrips of palm Ifaves, A bundle of cocoa-nut husk tiyd together with 
twine answers the purpose of a broom used for dusting and sweeping 
their habitations. They make pottery ware of a reddiish broMm clay ; 
mould tortoise shell into small trays, dishes and spoons, and carve of 
wno<l large bowls shaped like birds and inlaid with Bheil| in which, at 
pu)»li'' ft'>tivals, the sweet sherbet is perved up. 

The i'aio language is so closely related to the Malayan that the 
numerals and the pronouns are almost the same as those of that lan< 
guagc. It is, however, much intermixed with Papuan elements, for 
the Papuas wore once the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. The 
declensions and conjugations are both formed by suffixes. The jvar- 
ticlcs, which originated iu abbreviating the personal pronoun^ are 
always aflSxed to the final letter of the verbal radical in the passive 
form. In the active, on the contrary, the pronominal particle is 
placed before the verbal root which roniains invariable. But there 
are many exceptions to this rule. Tims tlic verb hiit, " to throw 
away," is conjugated in the present active as follows : ist person : 
koit-ak, " I throw away ; " 2d person ; kott-an ; 3d person ; koit-al ; 
Plural, ist person: kaii-am, "we throw away;" ad person: koiUii; 
3d person : koit-i. 

The intellectual knowledge of the Palos is very primitive. They 
determine Iho time of the d iy by the height of the sun. The year is 
divided into the dry and the wet season ; and they iiuvu observed 
some of the most noted stars and have given them names. 

Dancing to the music of the song forms the favourite amusement of 
the Palos, and on festival occasions they never fail to seek diversion 
in this pleasurable exercise. They are not a musical people, and tlio 
flute is the only instrument they possess, on which none but girls are 
allowed to perform. 

Polygamy is a legally authorised institution among the Palos, and 
a man may many as many wives as he ia able to maintain ; but each 

2 A 
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%vife has a right to chiim a separate homo, Marriago is simply a civil 
contract, and requires only, to render it valid, the consent of tlie 
parents or that of the chief (rupack). No ceremony is ol»erved, and 
M aoon 08 all matten telating to the nuptial tinioD have been settled 

the man conducts his wife to the house designed for his future resi- 
dence, into whicli he introduces her as tlio niistro>> of llie household. 
Separation sometimes takes place, but apparciuly l>y nuilu;il consent. 
Tho repudiated wife of a distinguished rupack does not generally marry 
a man beneath the rank of her first busbend, for she does not desire 
to ofTend him* 

The womon, who perform all tho hou>*-hoM work and attend to 
much of the labour of the fiekl, are nevertheless treated with tlio 
greatest deference and respect ; the men exercise no jealous vigilance 
over them, and they are not only allowed to appear in public and 
take part in festiyities and diversions, bat they are consulted in all 
public as well as private affairs of any importance. On some of the 
smaller islands the chastity of women is not restricted by repressive 
regulations, and mothers instruct their daughters as soon as they reach 
the age^of puberty in all the wiles and seductive allurements of a 
wanton and Toluptaous life. Girls, while yet children, are provided 
with a small apron to conceal their nakeilncss, and they arc closely 
M'atched l)y their mothers. Their maturity i.s stiniuLited by artificial 
means, and mothers cut themselves the hymeneal membrane, and givo 
to their daughters precise instructions so as to enable them to entertain, 
on profitable terms, intimate intetcourse with pining Iotcts tbat seek 
their companionship. A few days after the operation has been per- 
formed the joun^; (lam=:el w;ilks out alone in search of a suitable 
companion, ami she ahvays prefers to address herself to one of tlie 
chiefs or to tlie head chief, ii she accidentally meets him alone ; and 
to make known her wishes she asks him for a chew of betel This 
demand is readily complied with, and while both sit down by the 
wayside, she prepares the betel mixture, and takes this occasion to 
nccertain where her lover is tjoing to take his Iwith that day, offering 
herself as his attemlant by renderini? the service of rublnug his back. 
He then giveis her his hand-basket and they proceed to the appointed 
pkce. The girl then returns home and deliveis to her father the 
price reeeived for her complacent condescension. She thus offers her 
charms to every man in tlie clan in good circumstances who is able to 
reward her adequately for the favours bestowed. She is even encour- 
aged to go abroad among strangers, and offer the possession of her 
person for pay to the iirst comer, whose temporary companion ahe 
becomes, to whom she belongs for a time, and who treats her very 
kindly. This does not in the least injure her social ptauding or 
dejj^rado her character; on the contrary slio i<=! more hii^hly esteemed 
for her great experience and acquired knowledge, and she haitlly ever 
fails to get a husband. A rich man may ask for her hand, and if she 
is herself a member of a distinguished family ho pays an earnest for 
her possession, and then bringing her home to his own house she 
binds herself to remain witli him for three months. At the lajise of 
tliat time a messenger or the father in person comes to the house to 
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bring the young woman, home to the paternal dwelling, offering a 
present of taio and sjnip or oil to hia temporary son-iii-Uiw, for vliich 
he rcccivus a oompensatioii in return. The loaned wife either follows 

her father, or ni:;recs to remain for three adilitional months. Marriage 
unions are contracted betwd^n the ymuig people themsolves or between 
their respective parents, but no marriage ceremonies are performed. 
If the young man is poor he preaente to the parents a small piece of 
money, or offers his service in place of it. But tlie union has no 
binding force, and the wife may abandon )ier husband at pleasure 
with the object of liviir^' with a ptranjjer who solicits her favour as 
Ins regular mistress, rermauent marriages aro sometimes contracted 
late in life. If the man belongs to a distinguished family, and has a fair 
prospect of obtaining a family-title he endeayonts to marry a woman 
of high social position and of experience in the management of domestic 
affair?!, for whicli the parcntf? are entitled to a money consideration. 

If the wife heconies pregnant she returns to the parental dwellinj^', 
for siie can only be delivered in the home of her childiiood. The 
husband informs his father*in-law of the interesting sitnation of his 
wife^ and presents between the parties are exchanged. On the fourth 
montli of pn'gnancy the parents of the wife send ten baskets filled 
with taro to tiieir son-in-law, who informs thcra tljat he, in company 
with a certain number of his female relations, would pay them a visit. 
Preparations are made for the reception of the Yisitorsi and an equal 
number of the wife's female relations are also invited. When tho 
guests arrive they partake of a common foist, and presents of money 
are exchanijeil. Tho married pair remain in the hou<?e of tbe wife's 
parents, where tiiey are lodged in a secluded part of tiie dwelling par- 
titioned off by mats, while the relations return to their homes. A 
midwife is then called in, who watches over and takes care of, the 
pregnant woman until after delivery. After tho birth of tlio child 
has been hapjiily efTected the moth<'r i> pnpported in a half-sitting 
posture by two women, and the umbilical cord, which is cut with a 
bamboo or an iron knife, is dried and is carefully preserved. Tho 
mother and child are both washed with warm water to which some 
betel leaves arc added. The infant receives as drink cocoa*nut milk 
or water mixed with syrup until tlie mother is able to nurse it with 
her own milk. The tirst-bom chil l in a family !^\ve^ rise to festal 
entertainments among tho members of the clan, to which the family 
belongs. All the women of the neighbouring clans pay a visit to the 
invalid mother and the child, and bring with them presents of fine 
frotts and other articles of ^lae. In return for this kindness the 
family procures some liuge sea-fish or a largo hog which is cooked with 
tiiro aji'l i- «' rv( d u}) to the rjuests who oiler new presents which are, 
however, ail dioiribuled or mutually exchanged among the visitors. 
At the close of the festivities the mother, being dressed up in her 
finest attire, with a necklace of coin (?) hung round her neck goes for 
the first time abroad and shows herself in public in the village.^ 

* Th«w facts ftbout girU, niRrriage ami chiMbirtil, if true, are eertAinlj the 

greatest nnoin.ily in tbe •ocial hi-'orv <>{ the Imman race, and fiodntily, in n mo iifii»t| 
lorui, their cuuutcrpart in Soutaciu ludiik Tbej aro reported bjr Mr. Kubary m 
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The Palos highly homoor their dead, und the women gire expies- 
eion to their grief by tears and hiinentations. As soon as the corpse 

is laid out tho men assemble around it, and show their affection to 
their docased friend by preserving; a solemn silpnce. The body is 
carried on tlio shoulders of men to tlie place of interment accom- 
panied, in processional order, by the mourning women who, at the 
moment the corpse is consigned to its last resting pUice recommence 
their irailin^s and their woeful shrieks and heartfelt cries. Tho 
tomb is marked by a mound of earth wliicli is pomotimo? coTered 
with Ftono?, and in sTirroinid»^d by a ];indof hurdl<'-i.'ncl ).>uro. Cocoa- 
nuts and bundles of betel leaves uro deposited on llie top of tho 
grave. 

The Palos are divided into classes of varioti> ^'radcs. The class of 
chiefs or rnpar.lcs constitutes an pxi lusivc, privileged ('rdcr. Each 
village is iiiado iip of n rertnin number of families, df wliich tho 
oldest member forms tho patriarchal head called rupack, wiiilo bis 
wlfo bears the title of mpackddil. When the rupadc^ as the oldest 
member of tho house represents the family in the conneil of 

the clan {kaMebeket} he assumes tho spedfic title of ohoknl. All the 
ordinary members of tho family form a clan, and children always 
belong to tho clan of their mother. The riipach hUl or oldest wonmn 
of tho house exercises great influence in the management of public 
affairs, and the obohd never fails to consult her before he pcoceeds to 
act in any given circumstances. To be admitted to the highest 
<lignity of the (.hi<jft linship an initiatory ceremony is perform o I 
eallf'd tlio "order of tho bone?," To bo invested with this badge of 
lionour a string is mado fast to each tingor of the candidate's left 
band which is lubricated with oil. A high functionaiy of the 
government steps beliind the person to be initiated, and holds him 
by the shoulders, while tho master of ceremonies passes the strings 
attached to the fingers thron^h an opening in a bone, and compre/ssin^ 
the hand as much as possilile, it is, after some effort, slipped through 
the narrow slit. While this operation is performed the most pro- 
foand silence prevails; but when the task has been successfully 
accomplished, both the rupodt^ who act as assistants, and the 
common yv^ople, who are i^resent as spectators, give e>cpre«!';ion to 
their feelings of gratilicaiiuu. The king or superior chief then 
addresses the candidate, enjoining upon him to rub tho bone bright 
every day ; to preserve it as a testimony of the rank which has been 



«xtranely rugge<l Gerniiin of which every sentence is intermixed with barbarout 
F«lo wordH whioli are frequently nuithor trantUteU nor expIaiucKi. The following 
nre a few spocimena of Un.,-u;igo ami 8t\ 1« literally translated. **Tbii( money he 
pays each time when in tlio country of his fatlier-in-law a Rttk takes pl;i(x', nr when 
he gives a Mur or causcii a Hou jct to take place." "The buyer gives a piece of 
money as NiolmiaUfl a pclu an<l another for Ortcl a k ilr'itf when ho can consider 
tbe purobaaed land ae hU property." The author attempt* to be very learned and 
abetmie about tribal and elan comnranitiee and many other inbjecta of whieh he 
treats, but instead of givin:;^ exprcnniun to hit iileas in c!"ar in-l pn^cisn Iruiin iso lie 
only makes confusion more confounded, uo that it requirea tbe greatest courage la 
wade through tliis "slough of despond." 

If thia book were written in proper langaage and in proper style it would offer 
eouMdernble Inlereit. 
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ronfcrred upon liim ; valiantly to defeiul this mark of dignity on 
every occasion, and never suffer it to be torn from liis arm but with 
the loBS of his life. The title of rupack is not hereditary, it is simply 
a personal Ixidgc of honour and di.stinction. The rujpacks are divided 
into (lifrerrnt onkis, and tho.-o tliat hold the higliest position always 
attend the king; are ever ready to oliey lii? connnantls, and accom- 
pany liim when setting out on any expedition with a number of 
canoes properly manned and armed with darts and spears The 
common peo]^lo occupy a subordinate position in the community, and 
though looked upon as submissive subjects, they are, in every sense 
of tlie word, freomen. Every family is possessed of a piece of land 
sufficient for the maintenaruc of its members, and though tliey have 
no property in the soil, of which the proprietorship is vested in the 
sovereign, yet actual occupancy gives a possessory title, of which 
they cannot be divested as long as the occupants choee to cultivate 
the land they hnM. If tlicy remove to ponic otlior locality llie 
ground reverts to the king who can dispose of il at ]ik'asnro. They 
are, however, absolute owners of their houses, llieir canoe-<, their 
furniture and the products of their labour. 

Tlic government of the Palos is based upon monar( hicnl principles, 
but has in some ntsiKJcta a patriarchal character. The kin;^' i.-« regarded 
as the father of his people, and he is treated with every mark of 
consideration by his subjects, who yield to him implicit and un- 
conditional obedience. Even the rupaeh approadi him with tho * 
utmost respect; and the common people, whenever they appear in 
his presence, or when they meet him on the way, or pass tlie hou^c 
■where he is suppose<l to reside, sling their hands behind their La( k, 
and crouch down upon the ground. The king, who exercises absuliuo 
authority, is assisted in the administration of the government by his 
brother who is the commander-in-chief of the forces, and whose duty it 
is to summon the n//>ar/4'« whenever tliey are required to accompany the 
king, or to attend him for any specific purpose. lie is the presump- 
tivL- iieir, and is entitled to the succession ^vlJich jKifPo? to the col- 
iaterul in preference to the descending line. A rujHwk of the highest 
distinction is always near the person of the king;, who acts as his 
counsellor, and carries into execution tho final decision reached on 
any important qur>tion. Public affairs of great consequence are 
always fiipciissed in a public council, which is held in the open air on 
a square piece of grovmd properly paved, where the rupacks and officers 
of state assemble to take into consideration the matters laid before 
them for final decision* This assembly is presided over by the king 
who is seated on a particular stone, and who states tlie questions that 
arc intended to be submitted to the connril for discup^ion. Each 
rujxick freely expresses hi.s opinion without rising from his scat; and 
at the dose of tho deliberatiuus, the king, standing up, adjourns tho 
council. Messages are communicated to the king by an inferior 
rupack who keeps himsrlf at a certain di^>tance ; and speaks in a low 
voice, assuming a stooping attitude, and with his faee turned aside. 
The king administei-s justice in person. Every afternoon he gives 
public audience for the purpose of receiving j>etitions, odjualiug 
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(lifTerancen^ or settling disimtea that may arieo among hia aubjecta. 

WhcDever it is established that any of the existing laws have been 
violated, tlie ofTonUing parties receive the censure of the royal judge, 
which exposes them to the scorn and contempt of the public The 
king does not exercise supreme authority over all the islands. The 
rupaeks of Emilia, of Artiugal and some other islanda are in- 
dependent wltiiin the limite of their own territorial domain.* 

'J'Ik; Pulos wage war n[^ainst each other with tlio oLjcct of gratifying 
their spirit of reven^'e or ledrepstncj pome wrruii:^ or wiping out some 
insult. While excited by a feeling of reveii;^^ fui passion, prisoners 
of war are generally put to death, and they nuely capture a defeated 
warrior. The pnictico of plundering a yanquiahed enemy is only 
followed by the lowest classe?. Tlu ir war wcnpons are cfliciciitly 
handled by thn?;e who have some (experience in tlie Marliko operations 
of attack and defence. Their spears are about twelve feet long, the 
bamboo handle being armed with a tmnBTersely barbed point of 
exceedingly hard wood. These are used for hurling and can be 
thrown with effect fifty or sixty feet ; bat Other Bpeai^, abonteightooii 
feet long, arc used T-r thni^tincr, when an enemy is to be attacked at 
close quarters. Tliey exliii-it the most wonderful dexterity in the 
nianipululiun of a kind of sling, which resembles the bow and arrow 
in its action. A piece of wood about two feet in length is proTided 
with a note]), that serves as a point of support to the head of the 
dart, which is of hamboo and is pointed with a hard and heavy kind 
of wood. After the dart is fixed in the notch it is compressed into a 
curve by the haud| iu such a manner, as to reach the object aimed 
at, and when its bent position is relaxed by virtue of its elastic force^ 
it flies onward with considerable impulse, falls by its own gravity 
with the point downward, and strikes the enemy intended to be 
reached. When the rupacki go to battle they carry a kind of sword, 
or ratlier club made of hard wood and inlaid with pearl shell, which, 
in personal encounters, has sufficient weight to cleave a man's skulk 
They also use daggers made of the jagged stings of the ray-fiah, 
attached to a wooden handle, which are about thirteen inches long, 
and arc sheathed in a bamboo cnf?c. In more recent times firearms 
liave ])een introtlnefHl, and not only their spear.^ aic armed with iron 
points but they make use of long knivca in bayonet form for cutting 
off the head of their enemies. The greatest secrecy is observed in 
making jucparations for a -warlike enterprise in ordL-r to avenge a 
murder. When arrived at the village destined for attack, the warriors 
rub themselves with yellow root, take their last betel, and creep up 
to the first house, where they expect to hnd an opportunity of slaying 
a victim in retaliation of the murder committed by a member of the 
village community. If the signal of alarm is given in time the 
villagers rise as one man to repulse tl>e attack, but tlie attacking 
forces instead of making a bold f^tand take to flight, and pave them- 
selves as best they can. li the expedition is successful the warriors 

1 In rec«nt time the chiefs seem to exercise hut little authority ; m«n whom 
wa oonddered most wealthy (from a natiTe poiot ol view) attain the bi^esl positioiM. 
^atloSooistjof JapHU, vol. i., p. 44. 
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on their return aro received by the wonion with shouts of joy and" 
festal cntcrtaiumcnts, and on their marcii liic tinted warriors perform 
the wa^dan€e at every dan community through which they pass. 

The Pa!o8» like the majority of Oceaniana, aie entirely destitute of 
real reh'gious ideas, and have not the least conception of an abstract 
divinity. They have no kind of ceromonial worship, and have neither 
idois, j)riesls, nor temples. Their ex[K;rience has taught them that 
all tilings are not for the best in nature; that there exist many 
imperfections both in a moral and physical point of Tiew; and that 
there are numerous evil tendencies that pervade the economy of the 
Tinivprso. "While thoy acrept all tlic pnod things of this world ns a 
matter of course, their apprehensions and dn ad of the agencies of 
evil that torture and harass them at niomcnu least expected, aro no 
less real But they have never personified these advexae forces into 
B])ccific demon spirits so as to invoke their aid or propitiate them by 
offe rings. 

Their practice of divination is simply a game of hazard, or a mode 
of casting lot«. They split the leaf of a rush, and measure the strips 
on the back of the middle finger, and from the result thus obtained 
they determine whether the enterprise they propose to undertakcb 
would be suceessful, or would fail in its intended object. On some 
of the islands M'omen net ns kah t th * or diviners who exercise their 
craft by the ^irpvosed aid of tlic .'^jjirits of evil, and tht^y exercise 
much iniiuencc m the public councils. On Cororo island the diviner 
is called konmg who receives a piece of money in order to grant to 
his visitors the favour of his oracular prediction. The kofwug be- 
comes immediately inspired and his familiar demon informs him 
whether or not the object intended to be accomplished will be 
successful' 
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1 Mr. Skitmer. a Toyiig«r on the »)iip Ihinalc, wlio fQniMh*4 tfc« notei 00 tb« 

Pt tew isliuids, i>n;ten<lii that knfrcth menDs gcxl's w if' ■^^lich iiTu!c>nl)f rdly a tcw 

1):ir;k)>iiriutic tran»lMttuD, for which he it excutuitk* -aa lie liiti tiul uuUL^^^lll>ld tbu 
..iiL'ii.ij,'© of the |>eoi>Ie of whom he writes. 

^ Mr. Kubwry call* the diviDer "|>n«»(/' and tlie demon ipirit "god ;" but thcw 
nrt riropljr ooiiTmitional expreMrfooi. The Ctomwn writen wbo 1ov# to myttifr nU 
th«'y touch, pretend tluit there exists a k'lht th ielip'< ti mul ;» J.a'fdh wortliip in the 
Pelew iiklHQds \ and if they have given uo accvuut uf this nligiou it it bccanse they 
kaow nothing «b«nt it» 
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CHAMOBBES. 

The Miiriau Islands, which were unjustly called Ladiones^ by 
Magellan, wlio diBooTored them in 1521, are situated in the nofthem 
part of the equatorial ocean, and extend in a north and south direc- 
tion from 13° 10' to 20° 30' N. latitude, and thoy occupy in longitude 
a ftpacc not excoodin<( one de;:^ree, seventeen minutes. This Archi- 
pelago is composed of seventeen is^hinds, of wliich Goam is the most 
important, as it contains the capital, and the scat of government. 
The other most important ishmda are Saypan, Bota, Tinian, Anata- 
fan, Pagan and Agrigan. The islands north of Tinian were known 
to the ancient inhabitants under the general name of Gani. Goara 
has a einniniferoiice of ahont a hundred and ten miles, and its 
greatest breadth from north-east to south-west is about forty-two miles ; 
while from the Agagna river to the Pago it becomes contracted to 
a width of five and a half miles. Its superficial an a may be estimated 
at a hundred and fifty-three marine square miles. Tliis island contains 
several mountains, of which Mount Ilikio and ^fount Liuigayao are the 
most elevated points. Its southern part being entirely volcanic, is com- 
posed of mountains of reddish tufa, hard lava rodks and baaaltie kva. 
It is well watered, and of the thirty-five rivers that traverse the country 
tiie Tarofofo, the Mangoi- its tributary, the Ilig and the Pago are 
tlio longest and most important. The northern coast is barren and 
desolate ; it is f(jnnod of madreporic limestone with abru)>t elevated 
clilTs that boixler the sea. The forests are overgrown with magnifi- 
cent tiees and numerous birds of variegated colours flutter from tree 
to tree, of which puri)le-headed turtle-doves and fish-martins are tho 
most beautiful. Fish abound on the sea-sliore and in tlie rivers. 
Saypan island is most remarkabh^ for its conical peak ; Kota lias a 
central mountain ridge about six hundred feet high, which descends, 
like an amphitheatre to the sea-ahoie ; Tinian has a low suif ace soU ; 
its south-eastern portion only presents a mountain of small extent 

Tho climate of the group, considering its tropical character, is 
sufficiently moderate and salubrious. The medium temperature in 
March varies in different places from 79** to So** F. May, June and 
July are the hottest, and December, January and February the 
coldest months. The rains fall in torrents during tlie winter season, 
and frequent showers occur from July to I)cct lubcr. From Pccomber 
to June the prevailing winds blow from the east, and from June to 
December from the west. 

The Marian islands are in many parts covered with impenetrable 
forests, luxuriant with a rich tropical v^tation, of which pandanus 
and palms of majestic growth are the most characteristic treea Fig 
trees are very abundant^ cycas are, as it were^ suspended from abrupt 



1 This is tho name given to them by Magellan, by which he sapposed they wero 
known among themselves. 

Glwmorris c'est le nom qu'on doune A «6 pala«]i vox plua oonaidenUei de ]a 
natioDt. Le Oobien Histoire, p. 50. 
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and naked cliffs, and tlio Caloph ijllum inophtjllum ami tlio C<i<^iifn ina 
hidica are the most beautiful as well aa the most useful Limhui trees. 
The extensive plains supply ricli pastures lor cattle, and the fertile 
lowlands are in a high state of cultivation. No (quadrupeds whatever, 
pxcf^pt niicf, rat-, and bats had formerly existed on thepo islands. 
Dogs and cats, which have greatly multiplied, are of foreign ori^'in. 
Among the most noted of the indigenous birds, whicli are quite 
nnmeronsi sandpipers, owls, pigeons, doves, lavens, wood^peckets, sea 
swallows, fish-martins and blackbirds are most common. Three species 
of ducks arc found here, but they have been introduced. Fish, eras- 
taceous animals as well as turtles are most abundant. 

The majority of the inhabitants of the Marian islands arc not tho 
descendants of the aboriginal Chamorres, but they are principally 
composed of Spaniards, mestizsoes, Tagalas of the Philippine idands 
and their descendants, a number of mulattocs, and some emigrants 
from the Caroline and Sandwich island?. The islands are placed 
wnder the supreme control of Spain, and the fovereign autliority is 
vested in a governor who combines the civil with the military power. 
Agagna on the island of Goam, which contains a population of about 
two thousand six hundred souls, is tho capital and the scat of govern- 
ment. An external cirele of islands, about forty in number, of which 
four only have about thirty miles in circnmferencp, snrronnd an in- 
terior circle of large islands, and they are in part inhabited by a 
mixed race inclining towards the Papuan type ; the people of flie two 
laigest weste rn islands only an' juire Oceanians. 

The modem Mariannas have long since been converted to Chris- 
tianity, they all profess the Catholic faith. Tliey have learned much 
from the Spaniards, and have adopted many of the manners and 
customs of their masters and teachers. They no longer represent the 
civilisation of the aboriginal race. Very few are the descendants of 
the primitive stock, and they have litUe in common with' the ancient 
aborigines, who have long since become historical. 

The ancient Chamorres fornicil an integral ]>art of the Oceanian 
branch of Melauesiaus. ^Vhen first iliscovcred by the Spaniards tho 
people of the islands were prosp. rous, happy and contented ; but Che 
king of Spain, who claimed authority over them by right of disooTery» 
assumed not only unlimited control over their actions and persons, 
but ho usur])cd absolute power over their conscience, and forced 
them, with the aid of firo and sword, to adopt tho Catholic faith as 
their rsligioa As this despotic mode of controlling the spiritual 
afifaizs of an uncivilised people met with stubborn resistance almost 
the entire population, which number^ a hundred and fifty thousand 
souls, was exterminated, and an insignificant remnant only saved 
themselves from death and destruction by absolute submission to the 
despotic rule of an alien and a stranger U> the land of their fathers. ^ 



* See the vpeeeb whteh ii reported to hvn Ihwb niada bgr Hnomo one of th^ 

heroic chiefs, ut tlic close nf tlie section. It is «» chxjtient as it is true, nnd ought 
to be read not only by nuNsionarif « Imt by piratical conqueront tind colonisers. 
Spain of old bad Won mo»t ^cn^'irkahIe for lior inii|uitieH both in Euro(>e, in AmsiiM 
and O o o o io», Mid she is now m it were pursued by inexonible destiny. 
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The phyaical development of ih» Cbamones of Uie liigher dassea^ 
•wtiB eqtuU to the most perfect type of the Oceanian races. They were 
of tall stature, and though somewhat corpulent and possessed of supe- 
rior physical strength, yet tlu'v were not tho loss cloizant in bodily 
form and symuietric in proportion. The coruuiou ptopie were far 
iuferior both in stature and phyaical constitution ; they were for less ath- 
letic, and the greatest number had neither r^ular nor agreeable features. 
But all classoa were strong and agile, they were indefatigable swimmers, 
skilful divpr?^, fxprit climbors and swift runners even when heavily 
loaded. Their cranjilt xiuii was of a light Iuumh, and their hair was 
smooth, straight uud black. The women of the higher cla&i^s were not 
aa handsome as the men ; and the greatest majority, especially after they 
had passed the bloom of youth, were rather unsightly if not ugly. 

The mixed Papuan >rarianna«' nro alwve medium stature, measuring 
about five feet ten inches in height; lh< v are well-proportioned and 
are very vigorous and agile. They have a prominent chest, broad 
shoulders, weU-fotmed limbs and small hands and feet Their hair is 
much curled, their ears are small, their forehead is high and straight, 
and the general expression of their countenance indicates a bold and 
])roud character. Their black piercing eyes are brilliant and lively, 
and their eyebrows are high and long. They have high cheekbones, 
a well-formed nose, full lips, beautiful white teeth, a large chin and a 
short neck. The women are small, have comparatiToly good features^ 
brilliant black eyes, a prominent bosom, a slender waist; small hands 
and feet, M ith cai"s somewhat projecting. 

The rulynosian ^fariannas of the present day are of medium stature 
measuring on an average five feet eight inches; they are a robust, 
strong and athletic race, capable of supporting the fatigues snd hard- 
ships of war. Their physical strength and their agility are very 
remarkable. Tlu.y have broad choitr^ ; a slender, short neck ; a fuU 
and muscular form ; nervous limbs ami well-made hands and feot» 
Their complexion is of a clear copper colour ; their hair is straight, 
black and long ; their beard is full and thick, their forehead is high 
and prominait) and their eyes are black, livdy and intelligent They 
have moderately prominent cheekbones, a good nose of medium length, 
a well-proportioned month and brilliantly white and superbly ranged 
teeth. The women are of good stature, liave .slemlpr fii^nres and deli- 
cate limbs ; their bosom is perfectly formed, uud their hands and feet 
are remarkably small. They have a high forehead ; large, black eyes; 
long silky eyelashes ; full, flesliy cheeks ; a well-formed nose ; a mode- 
rately .'^ized mouth, and well-ranged and ])erfectly wliito teeth. Their 
countenance is animated and cheerful, and their movements are light 
and elastic 

Hie moral character of the Chamorrss was like that of all msnkitid 

a mixture of good and eviL The class of nobles were distinguished 
for their high sense of honour and their love of truth. They strictly 

obeyed the customary laws as well as the restrictions imposed by tho 
conquerors, and tliey held homicide and theft in greatest horror. On 
the other hand their vanity knew no bounds, and their pride bordered 
on anogsBce and insolent presumption. The lower classes were gentle 
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and amiiiblt;' in cUsposilioa ;ind of a chorrful temper; but they wero 
iudoleut by naiurc, aii«l carflesisnejis and iniprovideuce were their pro- 
minent traits of ctuincter. It is asserted, probably upon the authority 
of their conquerors and enemies, that they were shameless liars, 
rnwarilly, inhospitable and faitliliiiS : disobedient to the laws to which 
tliey did not subscribe ; and that they act<^d in a reckless mannnr 
without regard to cousequencea. All classes had a strong family 
affection, loved their ehildnn most dearly, and were always ready to 
supply their wants, and gratify their desires. As their mental faculties 
were active and their process of tlionght was rapid, they often changed 
their sentiments, suddenly pa5?«od from one extreme to the other, and 
they were justly or unjustly char;4fd witli tickluness and inconstancy. 
They frequently, however, abandoned thtmsclves to caprice and passion, 
and thus gave proof of frivolity in thought and instability in action. 
Sworn fidelity to friends was regarded as most sacred, and any Tiola- 
tion of the mutual responsibilities assumed, gave rise to irreconcilable 
enmity, and was productive of contentions and acts of hostility. 
Yengeauco Wi\s one of their besetting passions; and although the 
smouldering flame might have remained inactive for years^ yet wheU' 
ever a favourable opportunity arose it bunt forth in all its fury, not 
disdaining even the blackest treacherj'. And yet they were humane 
after the close of a battle, and being punctual in kcpjiin'^ thr ir word, 
they dismissed a prisoner of war simply upon liia puroie of iiononr. 
They were docile, and possessed great aptitude for the mechanic art«. 
They were gifted with a sound underatanding, and were endowed with 
powers of quick perception. 

The modern ^farianuas, though naturally indolent in their liabits 
of Hfo, yet they are indnstrions, active and por^i'vering in their 
ordinary pursuits. They arc simple in their uiauuers, hospitable in 
their social reUtions, generous in disposition, and obsequiously 
submissiTe to superiors. 

The Chamorres displayed some nrclntectural skill in the construction 
of their dwe!lin*^8 which diflered in tho materials employed as well as 
in form and size. The akkcuftxi was a simple shed resting upon the 
ground, which was only used as shelter and protection against the 
rays of the sun. The anago0 was a hut-like structure, which served 
as family dwelling to the poorest classes. The andi-gani was a wooden 
cabin constructed in conic form, thatched with palm leaves, and 
provided with a single opening, which answered the purpose of a 
door as well as window. It was of limited capacity and could only 
be occupied by a single person when engaged in some work at a 
dif't 1^ from home. The goma padjo was a larger cabin, also built of 
wootl, havin,^ tlie form of a parallelo;^m, which was intended as a 
halting place for the traveller when ovciiakeu l»y a storm. The r/i,))iii 
aago were the most substantial buildings, supported upon pillars of 
mason work six or seven feet high rising from a square base in pyra- 
midal form. They were composed of large blocks of stone cemented 
with mastic, sand and lime. The private dwellings were built in tho 
form of a parallelogram, abni^t f^ighteen feet long and ton feet wide, 
thatched with palm leaves which were closely interlaced so as to 
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prerent the water from penetrating. The interior was divided into 

two equal parts ; one aputment was the sleeping place of the master 
of the lionsnhoM, whicli communicated by a door uitli Ihc contiguous 
room, serving at onco as the sitting and eating room and as the skep- 
iug place of the children. Light and air weru admitted through two 
lateml openings ; and the interior was reached by ascending a strong 
plank supported npon pillars. The kitchen was outside oi llic family 
dwelling at some distance from it, and was simply a thatched shed 
with the hearth in the centre surrounded by a number of stones, upon 
which the cooking vcsoels were placed. Some of these dwelling- 
houses were of larger capacity, and were divided into four apartments 
partitioned off by mats of palm leavei^ and they were appropriated as 
the family sleeping room, as dining and reception hall, and as the 
working and store room wliicli also sorvcd as sleeping placo for the 
cliildron. Light wasaJuiittod lliruup;h several windows which ]>iL'rced 
tile walls at regular iutervuls. The space under the roof fnimc, which 
was supported by stone pillars, sheltered the canoes from the rays of 
t ho son. When a public building was constructed it was the custcm 
of tlie women to nrrc>t any man in good circii instances that accident- 
ally pasfsed, by obstructing the road by means of a band of palm b'nf 
or bamboo. Having thus been made prisoner the band was tu <i 
round his arm and he waa conducted to the site where the boilding 
was erected, and was only released on paying a ransom, which he 
always did in a handsome way for the benefit of the workmen. The 
prisoner was politely treated, and if he declared that lie had some 
urgent business to transact, or that any one of his family was sick, he 
was immediately set free. After the ransom was paid the captive 
wss dismissed with great honour ; return presents were made to him, 
and he was escorted to the house of the chief where the merry crowd 
were received with rejoicin;:,^, and tlie festal board was decked in tlieir 
honour. Tlie furniture of tlie Chamorres was simple but sufliciently 
comfortable. A number of mats {goo/ah) spread on the floor served 
them as bed. Their infants were fastened in cmdles (fagapsan) 
woven of pandanos leaves and strengthened by ribs of light wood. 
A basket (aJdo) was used in its place carried by means of cords when 
travelling. The most indispensable article of funiiture was the betel 
box {aJun mamaon) which was of prismatic form, was woven of pan- 
danus leaves about eight inches square, and had two handles attached 
to the topi The other articles of household ware were the Ufan or 
mat, on which the meals were served, the alon-tchinrO or provision 
basket ; the sarghi or waiter, on which the rice cake was placed ; and 
the kofnil^ which was a rectangular vessel woven of pandanus leaf, 
that served ai> receptacle for rice when sent away as a presents luo 
saloo was an elegantly worked satchel, in which the betel balls were 
kept to be ofT* reil to potsons of consideration on tbe occasion of groat 
festivals. The hagaij was a basket which was carried on the back by 
means of cords or stra})?, and the balaghag ys ixs a sack, which was tied 
by a band round the haunches ; both of which were used for carrying 
provisions when trnvd^ng; Their water vessels (tomag) were fonned 
of the laigest calabashes or bamboo joints. The tagoM were vessels 
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of the same kind in which salt fish were presenrod. For oooking 
purposes they used unglazcd earthenware boilers {pitor)y which were 
from one to four foot in diameter, wiili a dei)tU of three-quarters of 
the diameter. In addition to these they liad coi^oa-nut scra|>er3 
(kamdjo), a wooden trough {BcUolian)^ a stone mortar {losong) and a 
wooden mortar (potod) with their pestles (/alo). 

The houses of the modem Hariannas of the Beigh group vary from 
tw^ty to sixty feet in length, and from ten to thirty feet in width. 
They are only one storey high, and the roof, wliieli is ani:^nlar and sloping, 
is thatched with palm leaves. The wooden frame is covered during the 
rainy season with large palm loaf mats which are attached to the roof 
frame by means of hooka In the month of February the impermeable 
mats are taken off and are replaced by o{)en netting which permits the 
air to circulate freely through the building. The houses are built in 
the centre of a spacious yard which is snrruuudeil ])y a bamboo fence. 
They are collected in small villages which are built up with much 
regularity and are traversed by a wide street 

The luodcrn Mariannas of the richer classes have their houses fur- 
idshed in European style. They have cupboards, chests which are 
usf'd as benches ; bedsteads rudely worked, and hammocks of net- 
work. The titled nobility are in addition provided with chairs, 
tables, benches, mirrors and even religious pictures. Porcelain bowls 
serve as lamps, with cocoarnut oil and a cotton wick as the burning 
material. 

The Chamorres liad but little ta<sto for clothing; and as their 
climate was mild and congenial uU the year round lliey often went 
naked. The sadi or sash, which was wrapped round the waist, was 
aometimee worn, especially by the women. They arrayed themselves 
on festival days in a coarse tissue woven of root fibrils ; and while 
engngrd in a warlike enterprise; or when they went out to sea they 
were clad in a kind of sleeveless vest {gnofa tjmf'il:) composed of 
plaite<l pandanus leaves. They generally were bareheaded, but occa- 
sionally both sexes wore a kind of hat woven of pandanus leaves ; or 
they protected their head by covering it with a section of a calabash 
{tohong haongan). Tli(;ir feet were bare, except when their business 
required them to walk over the sharp pointed coral reefs, which com- 
pelled them to cover their feet witii piUmdeaf sandals. The men let 
their hair hang loosely over their shoulders, or thoy tied it up in a 
knot. Fashion is even capricious among barbarianst for as black hair 
was too common, they frequently dyed it nd by the application of 
lime. The prevalent practice, howevjsr, was to shear the head m 
various styles, Inaving but certain iuiis unshorn, wliicli gave them the 
most grotesque aj»pearance ; but then they sonieliuieii entwined their 
head with bark fibre cloth, and decorated it with variously coloured 
plumes. The women always tied up their hair in a knot {catogan) ; 
and tlio-c of the higlu r cla>?e3 partetl it into two equal bunches, which 
were separately tied and rolled u|). The most coqiiettish of the sex 
discoloured tho base of the knot by the use of quicklime. All 
blackeneB their teeth by rubbing them with certain planta Their 
ornaments were simple but nevertheleas sufficiently elegant On 
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coremoiiial dajB tiksy encireled their forehead with strings of tortouo 

shell, or rare pon shells or jade heads intcrmiiiglcci with flowers. 
Their necklaces (a/a^<) of round, thiu pieces of tortoise shell of equal 
dimensions strung together, were so nicely finished, so beautifully 
polished and so remarkably flexible that- they seemed to form bot one 
piece, and thus formed an elegant neckband. The alas were of two 
kinds; tho (foini, which wn«? oxchi>ivt]y worn by the women, was of 
the tliickness nf the litiie tiii'^MT, and it was sufficiently lon.i^', that 
after having been wound twice round thi* neck, the ends still descended 
below the waiat The lohao-hogoa^ being about an inch in diameter, 
was hung round the ahouldeza like a acarf and fell down to the 
haunches. Tlie goineha-famagoan was also a tortoise shell ring 
necklace. It was in the form of a trun rated cone vory elongated, no 
lefis than six inches in diameter at the thickest end, and an inch at 
the amaliest end. Though it was not polished, yet it was a valuable 
ornament, and could only be procured by men of wealth, by whom it 
was suspended from the neck with the unequal ends hanging down 
over the breast. Another ornnment of tortoise shell was the mako 
doln, which tiie woim n tied round their waist like nn apron, the 
gird la having been decorated with precious shells and small cocoa- 
nuts properly worked. Their arms and legs were encircled witli 
bracelets and anklets made of feathers and shells. Tattooing was 
practised to a considerable extent by the men, and even the women 
had their breasts tastefully but slighth^ marked. Tlnth sexes frequently 
indulged in the lu.\ury of bathing, when, they rubbed their skin with 
cocoa-nut oil. 

Among the mixed Papuan tribes both sexes generally wear an apron 

about twelve inches long and eight inches wide embroidered with little 
shell'', with a precious stone in the centre. The upper part of their 
body is covered with a maalh; ciulit feet long and feet wide woven 
of silk grass, which has a hole in the centre, through which the head 
is passed. The chiefs suspend from their pierced earJobee pieces of 
light wood ornamented with feathers and sharks' teeth. 

The modern ^fariannas, yvlv'n they go abroad, are decently dressed. 
The men generally wear very ample half drawers, and a jacket of blue 
linen ; while the women are clad in a petticoat of various colours, in 
addition to a chemisette or jacket of white cotton stuff. When at 
work both sexes strip themsdves of the outer dress and leave the 
upper part of their body exposed. Tlie richer dssses are altogether 
dressed in European style. Their principal ornament is the rosary 
which they eonstantly carry, Qnd which tliey prize vi ry highly. 

The Chamorres were abundantly supplied with nutritious food mate- 
rials. Bread-fruit, rice and fish were the staple articles of daily con- 
sumption. The 7'ivin or bread-fruit was prepared in five dillerent 
ways. iravinL,' bcm cut into slices {roo'^nf) it was cooked in a subter- 
ranfian oven lined with heated stones, and was thus reduced to a kind 
of dry biscuit called liiiwi tcfiinaJian, Wiien cooked under hot ashes 
and flattened with the hand it was known as mapotioBt which was 
eaten cold. Sometimes it was gathered before it was entirely ripe^ 
and to soften it^ it was kept in the shade for two or three days, after 
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wbicli it was huluA in a subterranean oven or under the uihM, and 

was eaten with cocoa-nut But the laolao limei was the most usual 
which was prepared by depriving the fruit of its rough rind, and 
pounding it in a mortar with cocoa-nut milk until it acquired the con- 
sistency of uiutsh. Ur tlie ripe fruit recently gathered was peeled, was 
cat into four aoctionB, and having been macerated in eea water for 
five hours, it was wrapped in leaves and was deposited in a circnlar 
hole made in tlie «:^oniul wliicli was filled up with eartli. After the 
lapse of five or six days it was inspected to runiovo tlio Tnaj?<3;ots or 
worms that might have developed or introduced themselves. The 
frait was then kneaded into a compact paste with the feet, and having 
been again enveloped in fresh leaves it was once more ro] 1 iced in the 
hole where it remained fur four or five Jays lon^'er. When finally 
withdrawn from its subterranean depository it exhaled an unpleasant 
odour, which was, however, quite agreeable to the olfactory habitudes 
of the natives ; after which it was kneaded with the hands and was 
formed into halls of the size of the Bst, that were dried in the shade 
and were preserved for future use. Sometimes the rm«, after having 
been taken out > f t!;e hole, wa<5 mixed with scraped cocoa-nut, and 
was UKiiIe into ajjighitjhi^ l»y beini: formed into balls and cooked in 
an oven- The dogdog is aUo a si>ecied of bread-fruit, which was 
prepared in a way similar to the Hmay and was also eaten raw. Hi- 
nigsa or rice eak< s wore osed as a substitute for bread, which were< of 
three kinds according,' to the quantity of the material employed. The 
alaffan was rice convert" <1 into a ?oup. Nutritious r*>ots were abun- 
dant and were served up as food after having been roasted in the 
ashes. Fish either dried or salted were eaten without further prepa- 
ration. They were pickled by being steeped in strong brine contained 
in large calabashes. Their meat diet was principally restricted t ' nrtle 
and Kit<», and it was crdy oera?innalIv that birds made a part of their 
daily bill of fare. They touk three meals a day ; the breakfast {isi'n- 
kak) at seven o'clock in the morning ; the dinner (na-talo-haani) was 
served at noon or one o'clock ; and they took their supper {haujapi) at 
eight o'clock in the evening. The dishes were placed on a mat six or 
cit;lit feet long and about two feet wide, wliieh were spread upon th<) 
ground. Tlie ^'ue.4s crouched down uj>MU their heels% and mnge<l 
tliemselvcs in two lines. lianana le^ives were u^ed as plates, and the 
▼iands were brought in on a waiter plaited of pandanns leavea Cala- 
bashes and'cocoa-nut hulls contained the liquid food materials. They 
were unacquainted witli any intoxicating beverage, water was their 
only drink. Betel chewing was universally prevalent ; the nn'xture 
being composed of areca nut and betel pepper leaves, to which a little 
lime was added. 

The mo<lem Miariannaa are plentifully supplied with beef, which 
forma their chief article of subsistence. The fecala of the frederiko 
palm, after being deprived of its pf^isonous ingredients i" tran«:fonned 
into a kind of broth. They distil hiandy from cocoa-nuts, and whisky 
from maize, and following the example of their European masters they 
frequently drink to excess. Tobacco^ which has been Introdaced, ia 
smoked in the form of dgnm 
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The principal occupations of the Cliamorrcs were agrieiiUurt* and 
fishing. Kice was the staple article of production ; it was principally 
cultivated in vet land. The seedlings, after tfaej had grown to a 
oeitain height, were replanted. To irrigate the growing rice water was 

conveyed to the field in large calabashes or bamboo joints ten feet 
bicih. Whon the rice wf\<; partially ripp, iho good panicles that had 
attained full maturity were cut with a shell knife, wliich was lield in 
the right liuud, M'hile the stem of the plant was applied to the cutting 
edge with the thumb until it was severed, when it fell into a square 
basket held under the arm. At the general l i;- vesting, the saiiioH 
dogas wa? us*'<l, wliieh was a kind of reapinLj-hook, made of a shell. 
When the rice Wiis gathered the sheaves were laid upon a mat, either 
Spread upon the ground or upon a i)latform three or four feet high, 
' where the women separated the grain from the straw by stamping 
upon it with their feet. It was hulled in a mortar in quantities needed 
for actual use. Much attention was i>aid to the bread-fmit and coc<m- 
nnt tree?, and to the jjandanus. They nl?o eidtivated nutritious 
roots, bettsl pepper and water-melons, and produced bananas, jack- 
fruits, tamarinds, areca nuts, oranges, limes and shaddocks. Thoir 
agrieultuial instruments were very simple, l^e dagao waa a stick 
four and a half feet long and two and a half inches in diameter, of 
hard mango or casnarina wood witli a sharii edge at one end, which 
rendered it effective Jis a -pade, a pickaxe ami a plantinj^ tool ; it also 
served as a pole to carry burdens, and in case of necessity it was em- 
])loyed as a defensive weapon ; the i<mom was the dibble or planting 
stick which was used for making holes in the ground into which the 
seed was dropped, and it was also the instrument with which the 
cocoa-nuls were broken to extract the oil ; the Inkoa resembled the 
spade in its form and object, and was composed of a handle live feet 
long, which was anned at one end with a hard, flat, sharp-edged stone 
fixed to it by a strong band of plaited bark fibre. 

Fishing was followed by the Chamorres as one of their chief pur- 
suits. The hook and line arid nf»ts constituted tle ir fisliing tackle. 
Their hooks (hag'ni) were of tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, bone nr 
cocoa-nut bull ; their lines were cords twisted of various vegetable 
fibres. Their nets yaried both in sixe and form. The lagoa-pola con- 
sisted of three mats of rectangular form, of which the central piece 
was from twe-nty to thirty feet long, M-liilu the outside jiiecpfs measured 
only three feet in length. As it was necessary to gather the central 
mats into numerous folds in order to connect it to the edge of tho 
outside matting it acquired a snck-Hke appearance which was kept 
stretched by having a stick laced to either of the outside edges. The 
upper part of the net was provided with cords, to which light pieces 
of wood were fastened as flnats, while stones acting as wt iglifs, were 
tied to tho lower end. The uidmman net was in the form of a bag 
stretched at the mouth by a hoop, about nine feet in diameter and 
four feet in height. As it had no handle, four cords fixed to the 
circumference, wci*e tied together at a central point, to which a long 
line was fastened that could bo unrolled so as to can^'o the net to 
descend the necessary depth, having been properly weighted for this 
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pwpose. Huid-iietB of a similar make^ Irat much smaller, and vliieh 
W«P8 ptOTided with a handle, were also used. Thr / jodi was a 
conic net employed in the manner of a trap to catch big as well as 
small fish. To catcli tlie atchaman a particular contrivance called 
was used in order to bring this species of lihli, which swims several 
iaihoinfl deep, up to fhe aurface. To a hemiapheiical atone thiee and 
a half or four inchea in diameter at its plane 8iiifooe» half a cocoa-nut 
hull of tlio same sizo was fixed hy monn?? of cordf? pa<?ped through 
holes. Some cliewod cocoa-nut was introduced throufjli a hole made 
in the hemispherical hull to serve as bait, and a braided band was 
wound round the hole, to which a long line was attached reaching 
down a depth of eight fathoma. After the poio was let down the 
required depth a part of the maahed cocoa-nut pulp was shaken ont, 
and the atrhanmn, being eager to devour tliis bait, whole troops swam 
around it in order to obtain their share. Gradually the apparatus was 
made to ascend higher and higher and in the course of a month, the 
fish sought his favourite food within a fathom of the sniface, where 
he waa easily caught with the net This mode of fisBing continued 
for several hours every day during the season which commenced in 
August and continued till OctoK-r, wlien the fish migmte to other 
parts. To catch flying-fish a jjarticular apparatus called kinatchit 
gomagha was employed, and for moonlight ficuiing barbed lancea and 
the nmning noose were most available. Fish were also secured by 
means of weirs {ghigao), wliidi obstructed the bed of narrow rivers by 
a barrier of reeds and sometimes of stones. Crabs were raught with 
the barVicd lance, and torfni<?es were easily ca]itnie<l })y turnini^ them 
over on their back. ShuUlish were picked olT by the women from the 
locks, or they were collected in the sand. 

The Chamorres were bold and skilful navigators. Their amaU 
canoes ^vvrf^ made of two tree trunks hollowrd o\it and firmly sewn 
together with split ca:vt\ They were from fifteen to eigldeen feet 
long and three feet wide, with both extremities of the same form, 
which served indifferently aa bow and stem. They were fitted np 
with a double oatrigger which consisted of a solid piece of timber 
fixed to each side. A transverse plank was laid across the middle for 
the accommodation of travellers. They were provided with a lateen 
sail made of matting ; and they were manned by three seamen, one of 
whom was constantly engaged in baling out the water that ^mssed 
through the chinks, and the other two manosnvred the craft.^ 

The manufacturing industry of the Chamorres was principally 
•carried on by the women. They wove mats for sails and other pur- 
poses of pandanus leaves ; made plaits and cortls of cocoa-nut husk ; 
braided baskets, boxes, cradles and bags of various kinds of palm 
leaves. Their colouring materials were all of vegetable origin. Tellow 
waa obtained from the CQrcnm% red from atnotto^ and blue from 
indigo which waa, however, of recent introduction. Black was pre- 



' The fft^&i \HMi% or were called tagman and wheu cariying sail they were 
eftUed Uufjock. 

Canoes of snmll cA]>aciiT w< re r-^lled Ultk, while the (2<Nfill|0i wm of medium 
■ixe. Frejciuet, Voyage autoui liu Muudc, vol. iii. p. 470. 
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pared from the condensed and liquid vapour of the burnt cocoa-nut 
hull. The art of making potter}^ was known to them from time 
immemoriaL Their cartlicnware was of clay rudely ghaped with llie 
hand, and u it was slightly baked it stood the fiie well and letained 
liquids peifeetly. They procuied their salt from the natoial deposits 
on the coast or from hollcvr rocks projecting into the sea. 

They were engaged in foreign commerce, and tlie inland barter and 
exchange was facilitated by a circulating medium or a kind of currency 
consisting of polished tortoise shell pietced with a hole in the centre, 
•nd strong on a eofd, whieh when used as a necklace was called alow. 
Whole tortoise shells were also received aa exchangeahle vnliio. 
Simple pieces of tortoise shell were ^nllc ! fnifai. If they were legally 
pierced with holes they received the name of pi/iijx) and their value 
was aa many times three lailai as there were holes in them. The 
^At'was equal to mx ic^tA; pinipo to twelve, aud the IckaO' 
hogoa was aLso equal to twelve. 

The modem Mariannas are much devoted to agriculture, and rice 
is still the njost valuable product cultivated. The seed of the wet 
land rice is sown in November and December, and is covered with 
cocoa-nut leaves to prevent it from being pilfered by birds. After the 
lapse of fifteen or twenty days the young plants aie taken up by the roots 
and are transplanted in swampy soiL After it has attained the height 
of one and a half feet, which happens in two or three weeks, the plants 
are again uprooted, the top fcjjrout is cut otr, and they are set out in 
regular order in u lieid divided into squares. The water is then let in 
until it rises two inches above the height of the atom. Dry land rice 
Is sown in July, August and Septemb^ tliat it may obtain the benefit 
of the prevalent rains, which are necessary for i t : rowth. Maize is also 
grown, but only to a limited extent. Sweet potatoes, mandioca as well 
as bananas are ]irodiiced in considerable cpiantities. Soui or caraib cab- 
bage, to which much attention is paid, is planted in swampy soil, and as 
it is perennial in its habits, the roots sprout out new tops every year, and 
consequently it needs no replanting. The ground most^ however, be 
kept clear of weeds. If cultivated on dry soil it becomes annual, and 
must be replanted every year. The cocoa-nut tree is planted from 
July to October by sinking the nut into the ground to the depth of 
its dkmetsi; B hean in the course of four or five years, but the 
froit improves in quality as it grows older. The top sprouts are 
excellent eating, but when cut the tree dies, and it is only sacrificed 
to this temporary gratification after it has ceased bearing. The bread- 
fruit tree, which is still grown with considerable success, is multiplied 
by sprouts. The otlier agricuiturai products cultivated, are gmpes, 
tobacco, indigo, sugar-cane, tiie cotton bush, wateMnelons and many 
kinds of kitchen vegetables. The modem agricultural implements are 
the Chinese plough drawn by one or two oxen, and the Chinese 
harrow, being simply a kind of rake. They also employ small carts 
of bamboo with solid wheels, and wheelbarrows fur purposes of 
transportation. Among the domestic animals most successfully 
reared axe cattle^ hogs and fowls. Horses and mules do not thrive 
well, and are merely luxuries possessed only by the rich. They 
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follow not only the pursuit of fishing, but also that of hunting. The 
aninuk imraiied in the ehase axe wild cattle, wild hoga, deer and wiU 
goat^ all of Avhich have been introduced. Their hunting weapona 

are guns and sticks, and they are assisted by trained dogs. They 
also practise tanning, and employ for this purpose the bark of the 
mangle and other trees. Their canoes are for the most part very 
long, capable of holdiug from llfteeu to tiiirty persons. The hull is 
aimply a single piece of timber fiom thirty to fifty feet long properly 
hollowed out ; and planks from fourteen to eighteen indies wide 
form the bulwarks, wliich arc neatly carved at the bow and stem. 
To prevent the boat from Uj'setting an oiitri^Ljer is fixed to the side 
that is turned to the wind, which is in the form of a projecting beam 
from eight to ten feet long with a canoe-shaped piece of timber 
attached to &e end. The £>uhle canoes which are miilt in the same 
manner, have no ontz^gfeTi hut they are connected by means of bamboo 
stems eight or ten feet apart, Avhicli arc fastened to the bulwarks 
with cords. The transverse pieces are covered with light Ijamlioos 
thus forming a platform and a passage way from one boat to the 
other. They are propelled by neatly carved oars, which are genemlly 
four feet long with a blade six inches wide. Sails ate nequently 
hoisted in the smaller canoes, which are provided with a mast and a 
sailyard attnclied to the top. Their fishing nets or seines are of 
twisted bark fibre with meshes an inch square, and they are about 
fifteen or tw^ty fathoms long and fifteen or eighteen feet wida 
Bamboos are used as floats, and stones serve the purpose of weights. 
From the cocoa-nut pulp they distil brandy, extract sugar and obtain 
oil by compression. 

The Chamorres had made but little ])rogress in intellectual know- 
ledge. They counted time by days {liaani) and moons {paian)^ of 
which thirteen made a year {takkon). Am navigators they had 
observed the heavens during the niglit, and they had given particular 
names to certain stars that directed them in their course. 

The aboriginal language spoken in the Marianna islands has a close 
afhnity with the Malay and the Tagala ; but it has peculiar character- 
istics of its own. It is soft and harmonious, and offers no difficulty 
in pnmunciatioa. It lends itself with facOity to figurative expressions 
and to elegance of dicticHi. It is divided into several dialects. 

The Chamorre«? were an exce55sively polite people, and their nilc*? 
of etiquette were rather formal. Thi-y ordinarily saluted each other 
by mutually smelling hands {ifuhi (jiihi)^ or smelling noses {tshomiko). 
On entering the house of a friend thej addressed him by saying : 

Here I am " (to serve you) {adjin djo)^ to which the host replied : 
" Do you wish that I pour water upon you I " (to wa-sh your feet) 
{aito hao). If the visitor refused the service he said : " Not 
necessary " (jgo ailcuJji); if he accepted, he rejoined : "Here " (mljan). 
In the latter alternative water was brought which was poured upon 
the feet of the guest in front of the door. When acquaintances met 
in the streets the qu^tion was asked: "Where arc you going 1" 
(mann han)^ or "Whence do yon come ]" i<i<'ini iir."u.u }>an). Or they 
saluted each other by saying ; " Permit mo to touch your feet " (qHI 
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arinmo). The master of the Hoiue always invited frienda op 
teqnaintanees that passed his dwelling to cuter, aud offered betel or 
some other treat a3 a mark of estoem. To pass the hand over the 
region of the .stuiiuich of another person was the lii^hcst compliment 
of respect. When one of the common people i>assed before a uoble 
ha inclined ao much forwaid aa to be ahnost creeping on all fonra. 
He oonld only apetik to a superior in a crouching position ; and a 
noble would have considered himself degraded to be aeen seated in 
the prescnoo of an inferior of the lower classes. 

The modern Mariauuas are no less ceremonial in their etiquette. 
A young man that meets in the street a anperior or a near relative 
to whom he owes tespect^ kneels down on one knee and kisses his 
hand. 

The Chamorres were fond of musical performances, and their dancea 
were always accompanied by a son«^'. They often sang in chorus, and 
their accord was most perfect, as they kept time by means of shell 
castanets, which they held in their hands. Their voice was well 
sustained, aii<l while singing their expression of countenance was 
animated by the liveliest emotions, and their graceful gestures pro- 
duced the most charming eilects upon their listeners. Their musical 
instruments were of the rustic order. Their reed flute, which was 
two and a half feet long with a diameter of a quarter of an inch was 
pierced with six holes on the upper surface, and two holes for the 
thumbs on the opposite side, while the mouthpiece was attached to 
tlie ujtpcr end. It produced a considerable number of notes, but it 
gave forth a sliarp, slirill sound. Another tlute had its openings on 
one side, and was blown with the nose. A large conch shell was 
used as war trumpet for giving signals. 

Dancing ^vas a favourite amusement of the Chamones. A round 
dance which was consecrated to ceremonial solemnities was executed by 
the men and the women alternately, with the chief, who occupied the 
rank of honour, in the centre. The li^uii:'s were arranged in accord- 
ance with the measure of the song that was adapted to the occasion ; 
and the refrain, which was always repeated in chorus^ was of myste- 
rious import) and was only understood by a few. Bacing, leaping and 
wrestling were the favourite exercises of the young. Swimming 
matches were one of their most common diversions, and when engaged 
in this sport they tried to catch each other within the limits of 
marked-out lines, either while diving or swimming on the sni&ca. 
They were exceedingly fond of merriment and pleasure, and they 
seized every favourable opportunity to amuse themselves, feasting at 
the same time on fish, fruits and provisions. Gopfi or family feasts 
were given on the visit of a friend or a stranger; on the return from 
a succesiif ul lishiug excursion, or on the execution of any great enter- 
prise. A solemn festival called ffopotf which was always accompanied 
by singing and dancing, was ( elebrated on the occasion of a marriage, 
on the birth of a son in the family of the chief, on the conclusion of 
peace, on the launching of a canoe, or on the capture of a tortoise or 
some gigantic fish. The successful fisherman, who was lucky enough 
to catch a fish of great size, made a signal as he entered the port. 
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which, as soon as it was seen, attracted the whole village couiuiuuily 
to the beaeb, carrying iiower gariands ftnd yotiDg palm leaTM to down 
the laTourite of fortune ; and they conducted him home in triumph 
amidst loud applause and congratulations. The fisherman, on his 
return, presented the colof?sal fish to his wife who, according to the 
prevalent custom, i)re?eiitc(l it, in tuni, to the nearest female rela- 
tion of her liusbaudj aud in this manner it passed from hand to hand 
until it reached a woman that had no friend to whom she could send 
it The fish was then divided between the lucky fisherman, and all 
those to whom it had been puccessivuly ofrercd. Tins practice was 
strictly followed even if during tlie time that c lapped in the successive 
stages of its wanderings, the lish had commenced to putrify. The 
■ame formality was observed when a tortoise ivas taken ; if it was 
captured by a single person each of the thirteen shells was marked 
with a hole, and a new hole was added at eaeh additional capture, 
for the increased number of holes increased the circulating value of 
the shell. It wn? aI°o a general custom to gend, on all great cere- 
monial festivities, cooked rice to the nearest female illation, which 
made the prescribed round like the fish and turtle. 

The Chamona women were well-treated, and enjoyed the respect of 
the men. Tliey were not invested with the right of exercising 
political authority ; but they formed a part of the public coiincilB and 
tribunals, where their influence was predominant. Absolute mis- 
tresses in the domestic establishment, their opinions had great weight 
in conducting public affairs ; and nothing was done without taking 
their advioe and consulting their wishes. Tliey were ra^uired to 
perform their share of lalMnir in the lioTi?ehold, and th*T even assisted 
their husbands in their agricultural lahours and in fishing. Young 
girU were placed iu every reapect un an ec^ual footing with the young 
men* TTncontiolled licence existed between the sexes, and the un- 
married women were permitted to visit at pleasure the gmna ulilaos or 
public bachelors* house?, where they could indulge in carn;d inter- 
course -without the least restriction, and without risk of bcin;^' branded 
with dishonour or disgrace. Here young people that loved each other 
appointed a time of meeting to discuss their future prospects ; and 
' young girlSy who were most in the habit of frequenting the bachelora' 
hall became most wemplary wives, and devoted motlurs of their 
children. Brother^ ovon were allowed to eiiter into intimate relation 
with their sisters; fathers sold without Llushinj: the virginity of 
their daughters to young debauchees for u valuable consideration ; 
and mothe^ encouraged Iheir chfldren to gratify their sensual passions^ 
The illegitimate children of a young woman were adopted by her 
husband, and they were considered as regular members of the family. 
On some islands it was an established rule tliat no girl should marry 
as a virgin ; and in case such an odd contingency presented itself, a 
friend of the father was always ready to render the service of saving 
her from the insult of having been slighted by the young men from 
want of attractiona There existed a select society called olita<vs, who 
recited erotic Pongs in mysterious and allegorical language, of which 
they alone understood the sense. On festival days they marched in 
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|m>e0BBion headed by an ornamented eymbolie ataadaid known by the 

name of Unas. 

The modern Mariannas treat tlieir women with the utmost defer- 
ence, and respectful consideration. Tlicy attend to the hoiiselvold 
ati'iirs, take care of the children, weave the native cloth and make 
fishing lines and nete. They are very attontiTe and afEbetionate to 
their hnsbandfli Chastity and fidelity are to them imperionB dntiefl^ 
■which are never violated. 

^rarriajjo fimonc^ the Chainorres was simply a civil contract, and 
could be di.-sulved with the consent of both parties. Marriage con- 
nections were pruhibitcd between the relations in the ascending line, 
inelnding eieteiSi first consine, nieces, and danghteis, thoogh they 
might only have been adopted. A noble was interdicted from marry- 
ing a plebeian woman nmlor pennlty of death. Polycramy was prac- 
tised to a liniitod extent, but it could only bo indulged in by the rich, 
who were able to pay the price demanded by the parents of the 
woman to be wedded. Mamed women were bound to striot fidelity ; 
but while in case of adultery the guilty partner of the erime might 
have been killed by tlie injured husband, the seduced wife could only 
be sent back to her parents after judgment, and the husband was not 
even entitled to the return of the price pnid for her, and in no case 
could she bo iii-treated. Repudiation wa.s, however, oblii^^atory, which 
the husband could not aToid without incurring a stain oif infamy and 
dishonour. If a husband did not treat his wife with due deference, 
• or if his conduct was reprehensible, rtr if she was made the victim of 
his caprices or ill-humour, she was authorised to beat liim or abandon 
him and resume her liberty. If the wife suspected her husband of 
being bound to another woman, to whom he was not legally married, 
she and her GOmpanions armed with lances, and wearing the hats of 
their husbands, |»ooeeded to the liouse of the guilty man, whom they 
drove from the premises if he did not previously make his escape ; 
they devastated lii^^ lands, troii under foot or tore up the throwing 
crop, plucked oil the fruit of the trees, and committed every kind of 
trespass. If the wife abandoned her husband's dwelling on account 
of his tyrannical treatment, her relations pillaged and robbed the 
guilty man of all his valuables, and in extreme cases tliey even tore 
down ids house. "When sepai-ation took place from any cause what- 
ever, the children went always witli the mother, and if she married 
again her second husband was looked upon as their father. 

Marriages were contracted at an early age, and the final conclusion 
of the contract was preceded by the most dilatory manoeuvres. Wlicn- 
ever the choice of the young woman had bren deterinined upon, the 
nearest female relation of the young man visited the girl's jiarents, 
and as soon us she stepped into the apartment without waiting for 
the betel being offered to her as an act of politeness, she presented to 
the mistress of the house the betel box which she brought with her 
for this pturpose. This was the customary indication that a marriage 
alliance was intended to l ie proposed. " It is your daughter," said 
the matron, "that I am coming to demand for my son" (grandson or 
relation). If the proposition was deemed acce^jtable the wishes of 
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tiie young girl -were at once con?uUtHl. Before giving a positive 
answer, however, every fuule pretext waa invoked which was ia • 
confoimity with good breeding, in order to defer the final decision 
until the whole family had given their advice about the propriety 
of the match, and the necessary information had been obtained as 
regards tlie standing and character of the suitor. If the grand- 
mother was alivo it was affirmed that no final answer could bo 
giTen without first obtaining her consent, and that she could only 
be approached by obsernng certain ceremonial foimalitieai On tha 
day previously agreed upon a second visit was made, and il the 
maiden had shown her ready ncqnicscencc to cuter into the engage- 
ment, the friendly assurance was given that matters would receive 
u favourable solution. From that time the suitor assumed the 
duty of supplying his betrothed bride with all the neceasaiy means 
of sttbflistence until the day of the marriago, which was always jml 
off to some period more or less remote. If the bridegroom was too 
poor to make provision for the support of the bride, be entered Into 
the service of his father-indaw that lie might furnish proof of his 
skill in agricultural labour, in fishing, in paddling the canoe and other 
professional occnpationa. It was incmnbenl upon the bridegroom to 
bear the expenses of the wedding festivities, and he was expected to 
fumidi tlie rice, fish and utlier provision?. Three or four days before 
the time fixed for the festival botli families united to make the neces- 
sary pi-tiparations. They beat the rice that was sent as a present by 
those who were invited to tho" marriage ceUbvatum. A quantity of 
rice was placed in a mortar to be soaked in water, and when sufficiently 
swelled it was piled up with care after the pulp of the cocoa-nuts had 
been added. Tliis mixture was kneaded into a paste, which was rolled 
up into as many balls as theru were guests present. After they had 
been distributed the penons that received them placed them in a litUe 
wooden mortar, and adding a quantity of the miUc of the young coco«f 
nut, the whole was converted into a clear broth whidl was esteemed 
to be a delicious dish. Each one of the guests was, however, at liberty 
to take his rice-ball home with him, and dispose of it at pleasure. On 
the eve of the marriage day tlio female relations of the bridegroom 
baked the bread-fruit and feeolent roots and cooked the fish for the 
festal occasion. The men were busy to supply the fuel and the 
timber for the erection of the building which was intended as a shelter 
for the gue?t=!. At nightfall the kindred of both parties united to 
curry to tlie mother of the bride the (shini$hoU whicii was a compli- 
mentary present composed of bread-fruit, feculent roots, bananas, rice, 
fish, betel, salt and other attideib A tdnnUhoii was also presented 
by the private friends of the family. During all this time the betel 
was repeatedly passed round, and supper was served out to each of 
the visitors who took tlicir portion home with them, so as to keep the 
house clear, where amidst dancing and games, which continued during 
the whole night, a stream of people was continually going and coming. 
At the break of day most of the rdations of tha uidsgroom went in 
pr ion to the house of the giri*s father, where after they had been 
r«!galed with betel, the young wife was deUveied to her husband. 
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Breakfast was then served, and tlie husband's relations, having pre- 
cedence, placed themselves round the mat according to rank ; the 
other guests followed their exampla Kew dishes were brought in 
successively, and all did justice to the feast» and carried off what they 
coold not eat on the spot. All the wedding guests then proceeded to 
the house of the bridegroom's fatlier, where a dinner had been pre- 
pared, and precedence Ix'ini,' thi.s time concedeil to the bride's relations, 
they were aLfain seated but in reverse order, and the .same ceremonial 
forms were observed. The oldest sister of the bridegroom and of the 
hride were particularly honoured by the two mothers of the newly 
married couple. Two rice-cakes (hinvjsa sinaryan) of a pyramidal 
form [tlaced on a waiter were carried on a kind of litter to their 
destination. The two sisters, on receivinLj this complimentary pre- 
sent, despatched it immediately to the oldest sister of their own 
husband, and thus it circulated until the eldest female <^ the whole 
vdationship was reached, who alone had the privilege of distributing 
it among the memben of the family. If after the celebration of the 
marriage tlie yonnf^ husliand wished to set up an independent estab- 
lishment, but had no bouse ready which he could occupy, his rela- 
tions assembled and ])rovided a <joahadji or endowment for him in 
building him a family dwelling fitted out with all the requisite 
furniture and utensils. 

Among the modern Mariannas boys marry Vi"tween the age of 
tiftoen and eighteen, and Lurls l)etween the a^'e of twelve and fifteen ; 
and marriages are celebrated according to the rites of the Catholic 
church. 

Childbirth among the Chamoire women was not attended with any 

difficulty ; but great attention was paid both to the mother and the 
child. When the first labour pains made themselves felt infonuation 
of the fact was sent to tlie wife of the community chief, who notified 
the relations of the husband and wife of the ascendant line, whose 
duty it was to assist in the delivery, and attend to the mother daring 
the whole period of her confinement. The sisters, cousins and nieces 
received notice from the husband in person, and they proceeded to 
the house without delay. Tlie sisters of the husband brought large 
calabashes filled with water, which was used in washing both the 
mother and child. The brothers of the wife brought a supply of 
provisions, which was famished by her relations. It was incumbent 
upon the members of the husband's family to see to it that the house 
was in a proper condition, that it was well protected and provided 
with all that was necessary f ir comfort in point of furniture and 
household utensils. Un their first visit, after delivery, the relations 
offered a hotod of rice surmounted by a dried fish, which was intended 
to serve as means of subsistence to those friends who remained near 
the invalid mother. If tlie father of the newly-born infant was a man 
of high rank finely pounded rice was spread along the way on which 
he passed, as a mark of respect. Children were named from tlie 
personal talents or distinguished qualities of their father; or their 
name was taken from some delicioas fruit or useful plant 
The modem Marianna women are eith» exceediAgly froitfol or 
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exceedingly sterile. It i.s said that there arc some faiuilies that have 
as many as tweuty-two children, whicli ia a goodly uuiuber fur a 
monogamous household. Belireiy takes place without difficulty, yet 
abortions are not zaie ; and infanticide, in case of illicit interoouae^ 
frequently occurs. 

Among the Ghamorres the education of the yoiin^' was restricted 
to the development of their physical coustitutiun. They habituated 
their boys in early life to climbing and swimming, and instructed them 
in tiie ▼ariona modes of fishing, and in the judicious performance of 
the agriculttuat labour. Some were exercised in all the mechanical 
manipulations so as to make them professional canoe-builders; and 
others were taught the art of navigation that they might become 
experienced seamen. 

At tile present day primary schools are established in CTCiy impor* 
tant town, where boys are gratuitously instructed in reading, writing, 
arithmetic and the Spanish language. A higher school exists in 
Agagna, where the mechanic arts are taught, in addition to instrumental 
and vocal music. 

The Ghamorres paid the highest respect to their dead, and disposed 
of them by buiiaL When one of their near relations died they were 
overwhelmed with tiie most disconsolate grief, to which they gave vent 
by torrent.^ of tears and the most piercing cric>. Molliers, who lost 
some dear pledge of their affection, were in a slate of inconceivable 
despair and desolation. They kept some of the hair of their deceased 
children as precious mementoes, and they wove round their neck a 
cord, in which they tied as many knots as nights had passed since the 
death of their darling child. If the deceased was a noble of hiyh rank 
their grief was most immoderate. Tiiey acted m if they were beside 
themselves ; they uprooted their fruit-trees, burned down their out- 
houses ; destroyed their canoes ; tore up their sails, and fixed the shreds 
to the front of their dwellinga They strewed the roads with palm 
leaTCi^ and erected mournful mementoes in honour of the deceased. 
During all this time the most mournful lami iitalions were uttered by 
the nearest relatives, and they manifested the most vivid sentiments 
of sorrow and abandonment Agitated by deep and irrepressible 
emotions one of the mourning friends exdahned: *'lhevs Is no longer 
life for me, what remains are only weary, bitter hours. The sun that 
gav 1. light and spirit is now eclipsed j the moon that gave me light 
is darkened ; llie stai- tliat has guided me hns difsapponre*!. I am p^^ing 
to be enveloped in piufuund night, and plui3.i:*-d into toaij^ and })iiter- 
nesa." The plaintive voice was choked by bighs and givau.s ; when 
another near relative cried out: '^Alas! I have lost all; I shall no 
longer sec him wlio constituted the happiness of my days, and the joy 
of my heart. What ! the bravery of our waiiir is, llie h tionr of our 
race, the glory of our connlrv, the hero of our nation, no longer lives, 
he has left us ! What will become of us, and can we henceforth live !" 
The lamentations continued in a similar strain all day, till late at night, 
each one e^deaYOuring to surpass the other in animated expressions^ 
and in eulogistic terms complim^tary to the character of the deceased. 
The tomb was oniamented with flowers, palm bianchea^ shelis and 
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other articL'S of value. If the deceased was a famous fisherman or 
had acquired distinction as a wnrrinr they deposited upon his tomb 
paddles or lances to indicate his skui in fishing or his valour in war. 
A funeral feast took place near the grave, for which the nearest relations 
fttinished the neoetssty piOTiBions, and on delivering them some oeze- 
monial formalities veie obserred. The period of mourning lasted seven 
oroi;^^ht days, and pomotimes even longer, its longth being proportioned 
by the fiU'cc'lion wliiili the survivors bore to the deceased. They ab- 
stained from food of every kind for a longer or shorter time, coutiiiued. 
their vailings and the singing of funeral hymna without inftenniaaiciii, 
until they became entirely exhausted, and were reduced to a weakened 
and sufTering condition. To perpetuate the memory of the deceased 
they carved upon tree bark or wood the features of the face, and pre- 
Ferved the bones and skull of the dear departed, which were kept in 
a basket that was deposited in the house or in a cavern near Lke 
dwelling and received, on this account, the name of ^foma alomtig, or 
•* house of the dead." 

The Chamorrcs bad a faint and indistinct idea of a futr.re '^tate of 
existence. They imagined that those of the nobles, who died in quiet 
repose in the midst of their family, were the favourites of fortune, 
and their surriving ghostly self dwelled in a subterranean abode, which 
was planted with cocoa-nut troes» 8UgUM»ne and with fruits of the 
most delicious taste. On the contrary thoee that died a violent death, 
or whose last moments wore agitated were supposed to have been con- 
signed to some tartarean home called zrirarragan, where they were 
beaten and tortured by Kaifo. Here the ghostly spectres of the 
cowardly and lasy were exposed to the constant attack of demon spirits, 
and they were l^t without help and protection.^ 

Tlie Mariannas of the LL-Tgh group abstain from every kind of food 
durin;,' forty-ei<^bt hours at the dcatli of a near relation ; and they eat 
nothing but fruits during the succeeding month. If they lose a father, 
a mother, a husband or a wile they retire for three months to the 
solitude of the mountoina Formerly when a chief died, men, women 
and children were chosen as aaerificial victims, who considered it an 
honour to be buried with tb^ crv'^at man that tbcy might accompany 
lum to another Avorld. I^qx the next two mouths no canoe was allowed 
to navigate the sea. 

Class distinction was recognised among the Ghamottes. The 
matoas or nobles occupied the highest rank, and constituted the class 
of chiefs, who enjoyed certain exclusive privileges. The professional 
men also belonged to this class, of which the mal:anas or sorcerers 
formed the first order ; next ranked the eamtis or medicine-men and 
medicine-women who were each devoted to a particular kind of 
disease. The canoe-builders occupied a high position in this class, 
for this professional pursuit was considered so great a prerogative, on 
account of the skill required in the perfomiance of the work, that the 
conimon people were not allowed to take anv ym-i in tliis privileged 
handicraft. The military profession was equally an exclusive privi- 
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lege, to wiiicli the two liighest classes oiilj were allowed to devote 
themaelTea The class next in rank wero the atchoaU or half-nobles, 
who were coinposed of those that had forfeited their title of maioa^ 
on account of some grave fault they had coiiiniittcd. If rehabilitated 
they could resume their former title, but they could never be de- 
graded to the level of the populace, i^one could become cUchoat in 
his own tribe, and the name implied the social condition of a stranger. 
Their children loUowed the inferior position of their father, and they 
remained equally d^raded as long as he was not restored to hu 
former rank. The lowest clasi? was made up of the mangtchangs or 
common people. They were the })arias of Chamorre society, and 
could never raise themselves above the rank to which they were born. 
Thev were placed under the anthority of, and were dependent on, 
the higher orders. They were absolutely prohibited from sailing on 
the ocean. The matoas enjoyed the exclusive right of fishing, and 
to each was assigned a certain boundary of the coai?t, the limits of 
which were strictly dehned. They also claimed the monopoly of 
carrying on trade with the neighbouring islands. The matoas of the 
interior were principally engaged in agiicQlture and liYer fishing, and 
they could only proceed to sea on a fishing excursion by the express 
permission of Fome of tlie nobles of the coast. The aichoaff^ were 
employed in the lillaL^e of the soil md in hshing, and they also aasissted 
the nobles in the building of canoes. They were paid for their 
labour, and extra-compensation was sometimes given to them to 
stimulate their seal. The nurngtehangs, although they were not 
slaves, were attached to the glebe, and the cultivation of the land 
was their principal occupation. They were bound to render any 
service that was required of them without being entitled to wagea 
for their work. While they were excluded from taking part in 
certain kinds of labour, they were permitted to assist in the erection 
of sheds that served as shelter for canoes ; they also lent a helping 
hand in repairing roaJ?; ; they attended to the transport of pro- 
visions in time of war ; tliey dragged from the forest tlie timber used 
in the construction of houses, and performed all other menial 
drudgeriee. In fishing they were entirely restricted to the river 
eel, which was held in horror by the higher classes. They secured 
them during the night by torchlight by stunning them with a stick. 
They were forbidden to make use of tlic hook and line or 
the harpoon. The fanaticism of class distinction went even so far 
that the women of nobles and half-nobles disdained using any uten- 
sils or household ware made by the plebeian class ; they prejmred 
even certain articles of food themselves rather than see them 
polluted by the profane touch of the vmngtrhmigs^ whose food, mate- 
rials principally conaiBted of rice, roots and a small number of other 
provisions. 

The government of the Chamones, although monarchical in form, 
had somewhat a patriarchal character. The aoveteign authority of 

each independent tribe was vested in a chief called iJiaga lain or 
" elder superior," who was the patriarchal head of the community of 
nobloa that were all related to each other, and he was in the ascand> 
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ing line the oldest of the tribe.^ The wife of the chief bore the title 
of maga haga or "superior princess," and she enjoyed certain pre- 
ro^tives due to hor rank and sex. At the death of the ma>ia lahi 
the oldiisl collateral, who was generally a bioLher, was fcutitled to the 
flnoeefldon, and in default of a biother the eoiuin or nephew was 
invested with the chieftainsliip. Sous could only claim the royal 
diuiiity if all the collateFaia older than themselTes had become 
extinct. 

The whole Archipelago was divided into numerous little states 
which were connected with each other hy a politieal alliance, and 
were governed hy eastoms and laws that were common to all. The 
chief of each sovereign commnnity, which geneiaUy comprised one or 

more towns, coinmaiidcd in peace as well as in war, and all the 
inhabitants owed aliegiaucc to him. He decided in the laat resort, 
according to the deliberations of the council, upon all questions of 
peace and war, confirmed treaties of alliance, and earned into execution 
aiU such acts as related to the general welfare and security of the 
country. The heads of familirs, who acted in the capacity of sut>- 
ordinate chief?, exercised a certain degree of authority ; and if they 
were possej>8cd of much wealth, and their family connections were of 
sufficient importance to maintain their independence by the force of 
arms, they frequently formed new independent communities, and 
they were supported in their assumption of power not only hy theil 
relations, but also by tlioir at<'}t,,ats and man gtr hangs. The higher 
classes enjoyed tlie nio.st jM-rfect liberty, and almost absolute in- 
dependence, likich one was master of his own actions as soon as he 
attained to years of discretion. 

Tlie Chamones had numerous customary laws whi< h were strictly 
applied in civil and criminal cases, and they furnish conclusive 
ovidenee of ihnt a lvnnced civilisation. The degree of relationship, 
which was d^ trimiuLd by the female line, was clearly and dislinctly 
defined. The right of seniority was universally recognised, and a 
married collateral was preferred to a single one, regudless of age. 
The family, called viaiKf iffa^ comprised not only all the blood rela- 
tions {atchafiiang\ but those that were allied to it by a fonnal tie of 
friendship (af'-hagnta), as well as those to whom the family was 
indebted for some act of generous devotion. The laws of inheritance 
did not always rest upon an equitable basis. If the father of a family 
died the widow inherited his property, and she was bound to take 
care of the children. On the other hand if the wife died her relations 
seized upon the possessions of the survivinc^ husband, while the 
cliildren belonged of right to the oldest f( mule relation living ; but 
they were most generally assigned to those who were most eager to 
adopt them. A widow left without children was not only entitled to 
all the community pro[>crty ; but she had a right to claim the fagahot^ 
wdnch was a kmd of dowry, for the payment of which all the fonialo 
relations of her deceased husband were bound to contribute ; but in 



^ M. MaureUo caIU the clucf or king of the uland o{ lAtte. probably inhabited 
V >nu«d P*piiiiii» MXnt6 ; uid the noblea who eoBipoied liii •iiite ifinit* 
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accepting it, the ties by which die was connected with her hn&band'a 
femUy were severed, and abe was henceforth regarded in the light of 

a stranger. If she renounced her right the relationship remained intacti 
but she might have been compelled to accept tho /m/a/^of if it Tvas 
desirable to get nM of her. "VVidows who had cliilJion remained 
allied to the family of their deceased husband. If a mother died 
before her yoimg iaiant web weaned, the neareat female relation that 
waa eapaUe of anckling it^ waa bound to peifonn the imperative duty 
to save the yoim[: nnr^olinc^. Fisliormen '^vp^G under obligation of 
distributing,' auio^ig thtir relations tlio product of the first fishing 
excursion of the season of every kind of fish taken. Woman was so 
highly faTunred that in case of need or necessity she had the privilego 
of applying to her neighbour with the object of making the demand 
of a field, the produce of the harvest, a canoe or any other article of 
utility belonging to In'ni by offering him n link of tortoise sliell, and 
addressing hira in these words t **I give you this link in exchange 
for the $p€c^ object which I need." .Upon this request having been 
made in the prescribed form the proprietor immediately renounced the 
ownenhip. Upon the simple observation of a married man to the 
most aged of his ascendants, that his house was in a bad condition all 
the relations vtgtq required to aspist in repairini:;: it or building it 
anew. If a man savtul the child of his ueighhuui he wa^^ entitled to 
receive a tortoise shell necklace called gomeha famago(m "child's 
riehes," aa the price of hia service, and if the father waa too poor to 
pay the debt^ lua family and even the whole community conbibnted 
to fulfil tho sacred obligation. If the p^^rson refused the rrcompenso 
offered to hiiu he was henceforth considered na being relate d to the 
family, and was bound to perform tho duties and meet the responsi> 
Inlities involved in that relation. If aid was demanded of a relation 
he alone complied wiUi the requisition ; but if the request was 
addressed to a relative of the hi.;]iest rank, the whole family— -the 
related as well as the allied members, were bound to assist. Adnption 
was sanctioned by law, after the advice of tho maga lain had been 
obtained. An adopted child enjoyed the same rights as one bom in 
marriage, with the exception that it could not become the head of the 
family at the death of the father to the exclusion of tho younger 
leptimato sons. A strane^^r was not allowed to take up his residence 
in a viilago witliout the permission of the chief, unless he was able to 
furnish proofs to the members of the community of liis good and 
amicable intentions. Tf he reached the place at night he was required 
to occupy the canoe h nise, till the chief was informed of his arrival, 
that he might obtain the necessary permission to take up his abode in 
the community. 

Their criminal laws were botli judiciuus and efloctive. AV^omen 
were treated with so much deference that the husband was made 
reaponaible for the fiaults of hia wife^ and he alone could be tried and 
punished. But a widow, who had connected herself with her own 

relations, and was therefore independent, was pcr-onnlly amonablo to 
justice as if she were single. An atchoat^ who had been banislied from 
the community for an infamous crime, was compelled to lead a vaga- 
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bond life, unless some friendly viafoa consented to take him into Ijis 
Bcrvico ; btit then he was obliged to labour for his patron witlioiit 
wages to the end of his term. An aichoat, who had been banished 
from the communit) in which he lived by virtue of a judgment, could 
neiver ntam to his foimer home ; but if he bad gone hito banlshinent 
of his own aoeord, to escape judicial pursuit, he might have enter* 
tained the hope of being permitted to return at some future day. A 
matoa could only lose liis property by virtue of a judicial condemna- 
tion, and it was according to the nature of the crime that he was either 
dedioed atehoai for life or for a term of yean. A haha, who built 
his honae by his own personal efforts without being assieted by his 
family, cmild never be reduced to the eondition of atchoat. But if 
he committed a crime of some t»ravity, M-hich could not be left un- 
punished, the members of the family coiustructed a dwdlin;^' of better 
materials than his own and iurnii.hed it in better style, and after they 
had made him occupy it, either yolontarily or by force, they told him : 
'* Depart instantly. < I i honoured man, from a community that is sallied 
by your presence." The guilty man could olTer no resi?:tance, and 
after his departure his goods ^vevG conhscated, aswell as the fatal jne- 
sent that gave rise to his bauishjuent He who refused to assist his 
family in time of need, or showed himself careless and negligent in 
the performance of his duties was treated by his relations in a similar 
manner, whenever he found himself in needy ciicnmstances. rrlvato 
quarrels were adjusted by the parties themselves without out-side 
interference ; but if a woman was involved in the difliculty all the 
men took her part. If a personal encounter took place the spectators 
were bound to interpose, and even the chief of the village was some- 
times called upon to use his authority, and in this case his order 
sufficed, even if transmitted through a child, to separate the comba- 
tants, for a refusal to obey wotdd have been severely punished. A 
noble would have considered his house dishououi-ed if a common man 
had so far forgotten himself, as to eat or drink in it ; and it was even 
a crime for an inferior person to approach it. A mmgikhang who had 
passed a matoa without making the customary inclination, as a token 
of respect, was presumed to have bidden defiance to his superior, and 
was for that trifling offeiicc jiunislied with death. The death penalty 
was inflicted upon a miscreant who had fought with a fishing spear, 
unless he could show that he was forced to use the weapon in self- 
defence. The mangtchangs guilty of some gnve misdemeanour were 
tried by the moQa laM, who alone could render a judgment against 
them. 

Public atfairs were discussed in assembUes convened for specific 
purposes, which were presided over by the chief. Hero the nobles 
exerted all their eloquence and persuasive arts to convince the audi- 
ence that the decision of the question should be in conformity with 
their opinion expressed in clear and distinct language. The council 
was composed of the heads of the families and their wives bclouging 
to the tribe. Married women were obliged to assist at the session of 
the tribima], and those who lived in intimate relationship with young 
men called moa lUoat were at liberty to attend; but virgins were 
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ezduded. Not only questions of peace and war were snbmitted to 
the counoilf but it li cu s d all sabjecte that interested the honour 

and preserration of the families of noWes. It was tli^^ jiKlirir^.l tribunal 
where matnas were tried who had been guilty of cowanlico in war; 
ox bad committed some act of treachery. Its jurisdiction equally 
eacteuded to thorn who were engaged in eommeidal txansactiona with 
• stiaogen ; or who fought with forbidden arms ; or who had neglected 
or delayed ccHuhlg to the aid of their family in time of need ; or wl^o 
had coTinoofion, or lived in concubinage M ith a mangtchang woman ; 
or who wero guilty of some trespass relatinj; to tisliing ; or who Imd 
infringed, in any way, upon the orderB of the chief or the laws of the 
land. To commit a f aiidt, for which the family had cause to Unah, 
^^ as looked upon as an insult to all the nearest rehitionB, and they all 
asked reparation in person ; and in grave cases even the women 
made known their grievances. The acci:-'^ ! defended himself to the 
best of his abilities ; and he either showed mitigating circumstances, 
or adduced convincing proofs of bis innocence. If the o£fence, al> 
though confeaaed* was jadged to be of snch a nature aa to be anacep- 
tible of heing remitted, the relations, or a single one in the name of 
all, deposited a piece of tortoise shell at the feet of the guilty person 
who, in order to respond to the mute notification, returned dried or 
fresh fish, rice, roots, <^c., in quantities of at least equal value. This 
exchange of tortoise shell and provisions was repeatedly renewed, and 
as no delay was granted and the exchange had to be made from hand 
to hand, the rich man alone could meet the demand, and he was 
honourably dismissed after lie had become proprietor of a considerable 
number of pieces of tortoise sheU. But if the accused waji poor his 
supply was soon exhausted, and not having been able to comply with 
the constantly renewed requisition, he was condemned to undergo the 
moat rigorous penalties. This mode of rendering judgment in criminal 
cases was called ta^Jio, and it was only the palooarirho or nearest rela- 
tions who could Liy the tortoise shell at the feet of the delinquent. 

The Chamorrea were not professional worriore*, and never went to 
war for the sake of plunder ; nor weie they ever actuated by a spirit 
of conquest They only took up arms when forced to do so, in order 
to revenge some grave insult ; or to restrain the capricious and vexa- 
tious practices of a disagreeable neighbour. They were easily irritated 
and their passions were readily excited ; but if they did not hesitate 
to engage in a warlike encounter when the circumstances justified 
them to have recourse to such an extreme measure^ they were easily 
pacified, and they laid aside their arms witii the utmost readiness and 
upon the slij^htest inducement. Their wars were neither bloody nor 
of long duration. Their troops were exclusively enlisted from the 
muioaH and aichoah who were the active warriors ; while the mang- 
ickang$ were charged with the transport of munitions and provisions. 
The same hierarchical subordination existed in the military as it did 
in the civil order. The maga lafii, who was by right of birth the 
commander of the troops, had under his immediate ordei^ his nearest 
relations in the ascending line, who were ranked according to seniority. 
If 3evcral tribes formed a league the chief coiumaud d<:volved upou 
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one who was most worthy hj Tirttie of bu exploits, bis courage and 

the resources of hif ponin^. "Wlien the warriors started out on the 
campaign they raised the war-cry to rouse up their own couraga The 
troops were rallied by giving the signal with the conch trumpet, and 
in tiieir match they were preceded by a banner eaUed habao. There 
was no preconcerted plan, there was no united action in the fight, and 
when engaged in battle each soldier acted on his own responsibility. • 
Xheir tactics consisted in rarefnlly obcen'ing the movoments of the 
enemy, and in tlu^ sagacity they displayed to decoy their adversary 
into an ambuscade. They hardly over fought at close quarters, and 
the killing or wounding of two or three men decided the victory. As 
they wore not naturally bravo the first sight of hlood often j^roduced 
a panic in their ranks, when tLey li;id recnnrse to flight and di?pGr!=;pd 
to ^ave thenr^elvcs as bc.-t they could. The vanquished immediately 
sent ambassadors accompanied by valuable presents to the victors, who 
received them with satia&ction and pleaanie. The conqnered troops 
readily agreed to the conditions imposed upon them ; and the aacoess- 
ful purty frequently insulted the defeated waniors by mocking tiiem 
with satiric songs, which they recited at their pnblic festivals. Their 
woa]»ons were of the primitive typo. Their principal ofl'ensive weapon 
wad the godijod anam, which was a kind of lance composed of a hatulle 
of areea wood, abont eight feet long and two inches in diameter in the 
middle, of which one or l)oth ends were armed with a Tarionaly barbed 
jioint of human bone. The darian or digging stick was also used as a 
war weapon. Ent their favourite and most cffeetivo instrument of 
attack was the udujjtt or sling which was made of the plaited fibres of 
pandanna leaves. The projectiles were carried in a bag which was 
BQipended from the neck of the alinger. The stones were projected 
with suck force and with such unfailing aim that they even p^etrated 
the trunk<^ of tTre<;. A kind of wooden swoxd and a dub were also 
used in a hand^-todiand iiglit. 

If the modern Mariannas of the Bcrgh group detorniiuo to wage 
war against those who had injured or insulted them, they send an 
ambassador informing the enemy that in five days at a named hour 
and place a number of canoes manned by a number of warriors would 
land at thi ir island, at the same time givinp: a description of the 
manner in wliich they are armed. At the appointed time and place 
negotiations arc opened, explanations are given, satisfactory reparations 
are made ; and the affair is terminated by a feast to the satisfaction 
of both pnties. If on the other hand they are unable to agree the 
wa^cry is mi?cd and an equal number of the two hostile forces meet 
on the elioseii Lrmnnd. and fight with «?reat bravery and resolution. 
After killing and wounding a certain number for the space of half-an- 
honr a trace is agreed upon, and during the rest of the day they bury 
their dead and take care of the wounded. Kext day the fighting is 
continued with still greater ardour, and this time it lasts for a whole 
hour, and if neither p-irty acknowledges defeat they lay down their 
anns, assist each other in burying their dead, and attend to tlie wounded 
in the most friendly manner. The third day must decide the issue of 
the contest ; the battle, which eommeneea in the mornings is continued 
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until one of the parties is defeated. If th& assailants are victo- 
rioitt the conquered satisfy their demand, and a tieaty of peace, which 
is oondnded upon the most advantageous terms possible, is ratified 
by a feast which lasts for two dnvf. Prisoners taken during the 
action belong to the party that take liioni. If the attacking party is 
vanquished they surrender their canoes and arms, are regaled in return 
with a feast, and are then sent back to their own people. Both islands 
observe all the formalities of mourning during fifteen days in honour 
of their dead.^ 

The Chnmorres had iie.t the least conception of a divinity or a god- 
head, and their language has no equivalent tenu to give expression to 
this idea.- Their religion, if such it may be called, was entirely 
founded upon heio^wozship. The ghost ly self of their ancestral dead, 
who had proved themselves great and courageous warriors, who were 
known by the name of anitis, wore believed to be endowed with 
supernatural power, which tliey frecpiently ex- rt' d for the protection 
of their surviving friends ; and their aid wa.s often invoked to coun- 
teract the malice of KaUi who represented the demon agencies of 
natore, and who possessed the power of inflicting injury upon man- 
kind. But the anitis themselves were not considered as purely bene- 
volent n£:onci'^5. It wa=! thought that they frequently returned to 
their earthly home, ^vle re tliey disturbed tlieir friends in th<nr pleep, 
and agitated them with fearful ilrcams and frightful sjicctral illusions. 
They were supposed to he capable of changing the oniinary course of 
nature, so as to ['rev* nt the ground from producing, and the sea from 
furni-hing a supply of fish. But wliile horrihle evils were spread 
among men at their behest, they could bless the land with abundance, 
and could cause diseases to disappear at pleasure. They invoked the 
ant'/M in time of danger, and when overtaken by dire misfortune. As 
they beUeved that some of their ancestral ghosts were always hovering 
aronnd them to serve their interest they generally addressed them in 
the ordinary tone of voice. But if in ?pite of their fen'ent appeals the 
danger continueil, and tht ir unhappy <:on'litir>n remained unchanged 
they began to cry at iir>t moderately, then wiih all tlieir force, 
thinking that their tntelary patrons might have wandered away to 
some distance to afford relief to other suflferere. " Ho ! ho I " they 
exclaimed (calling the name of the deceased ancestor invoked), " it is 
now that I need your a-i>tance, aid me if your family was ever dear 
to you," and these words wore repeated during tho whole time the 
relief asked for was denied them. 

The Ghamorre sorcerers were called makanat, and as these piofessors 
of the art belonged to the class of nobles, and exercised their functions 
exclusively for good and laudable purpo^eq, they were Tuueh respected, 
and were held in hi' h honour. Thev exerciscxl v;iiious and distinct 
powers. Son)o were skilled in tho magic art of producing good lishing, 



* The Bcr^h people might, u ft war-nakbic power, wtm ts nod«l to nodani 
ri^n<sti:in ii itirns. llieir praetice !■ fw nwn biiiB«ne than th»t of ao-nQcd eWliwd 

' Cos pcuploa nc reconnoissf nt nucunc diTinit<5, et nv&nt m'on leur eftit precb^ 
I'STMgUe ils n'ftToiant pM U moindre ide« de MUgioo. Lo OobieD, Hutoiro, p. 64. 
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ox of UMUiiDg a fortnnaio voyage ; or they attended to the cure of 
diseases ; others made the fields fertile, caused the harvest to be abun- 
dant, and rendered the weather ffivoiimWe. To aid them in their 
mystic art they ke\)t the skulls of th«-ir <h-coase<l bretliren in bnskct.s. 
When one of the {lateniiLy died they conjured his ghost as it left the 
body to sUp into the basket, which was placed near the head of the 
dyiiiK nian, and there take up its future abode, and to select it as a 
resting ] ihice when it cniiie to vi^it them. The sorcerer? of the mang- 
tcharvj ckiss were tlio workers of evil, and served as instruments of 
mischief and revenge. 

The modem Manamias who have been converted by the Spanish 
missionarifle to the Catholic faith are very zealous in the performance 
of their religious devotions^ and are at least in outward form good 
Roman Catholic?.^ 

The Chaiuorres have left no poelical compositions in the form of 
mythological traditions that show any force of imagination or power 
of invention. To account for the mysteiy in which the production of 
the universe is involved, they represent Pontan— a man of great in- 
genuity, to have lived for many years in some unknown re;^ion of 
universal sj>ace, who, at his demise, gave it in charge to his sister to 
convert his breast and siioulders into heaven and earth, his eyes into 
the sua and moon ; and his eyebrows into the rainbow. They derived 
the origin of the first man from the soil of Goam, who, after having 
assumed the human form, was dianged into a stone ; and from this 
stone all nations and races sprang forth that settled in different 
countries ; and being thus sei)aratcd from the parcn^ stock they forgot 
their original language and the mode of living of the parent race.^ 



^ Mr. Morrell reports of the MariAnnna of the Bergh group that they believe in 
• viae and powerftu Being who created and governa aU ihinffii and who dwells 
above the wan. They befieve that thii Being waiehes over rU lie ohUdren and 

over iill riLliiuila with the c;ir© nnrl affectioii of a father ; funl tlisit ho provides food 
fur nil his cr^iuiurea ; that he waters the islaiitis by ^itfudiiig raiu from Uio clouds, 
mid that he h»» plnotoil atuong other trees the cocon-nut and bread-fruit tree, and 
all other vegetatton ; that good aotions please him* but bad ones rouse his anger, ho. 
He adds tbat these i)cople have neither temples, drardies nor any form of worship. 
On i-eading the rV>ovl« .statrmcrit, if it cau be relied on, the coTiclusioii is iiL'CCss;\riiy 
forced upon thts uubiiiu£t:d iiiiiid tliat these islanders have prullted by tliu tcucLdugs 
of the missionaries, though they may not bo church-going Christians. 

3 This speech ol the C'hamorre chief Harao addressed to his countrymen, if oor* 
rectly reported is certainly a very remarkable specimen of manly eloquence. As no 
translation could do fnll justice to this oratorical effort it is here gi\ eti in French 
which purports to Ik: a tranidation of the original. Cos Europeeos aui;dtiut bien fiiit 
de demeurer dans luur pays. Nous n uvious pas besoiu do leurs secours pour vivre 
beoreuz. Contents de oe (^ae nos lies foomisaient noos nous en servions sans xien 
desirer au deli. Les oonnaissancus qu'ils nous ont donn4es n'ont fsit qu'angmenter 
nosbesoins ot qu'irrilrr nos d.v-ir.s. lis trouvent mnnvrtis quo j:ou3 jie sommcs pas 
▼dtnes. ISi ccla G&t et€ e Lt, nature y aurait pourv u. l'our<^uyi uoud charger 

d'habita puisquo e'est uue chose superflue, et uous cmbarasscr lea bras ct Ics ianibes 
sous pretext de noos les couvrir X lis nous traitent de gens grossiers, et ils noas 
ragardent eomme des barbares. Mais devonH nons les en croire t No royions nous 
pas quo Sotis pr*5textc dc iin-r^ timtn:irc t-t ['ultivor nos mTur.s, il V'n corromptrit ; 
qu'ils U0U3 tircJit. du ctitltj pieuiicra siniplicit-j J.uid lanuellu lioUi viviuUJi, tt nu lla 
nous 6tent cnfin n<^tro liberty qui nous doit utro plus chore quo la vie. lis veulent 
noos persuader qu'Us noos rendent henrenx, et plusieors entre nous sout asses 
avenglee i^ur les en croire snr levr parole. Mais pourrions nous avoir ces sentiments 
fi T10US faisions reflexion que nom Tie somrac? nrcabys de mist-res et de malaJ:' = q'le 
depuis que ces ctraiiiivra &uut vcuus uoui> desulcr Ct ti'uuhlei nOtic rcpos. AvuiiC 
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« 

TARAWAS. 

The Gilbert Archipelago wliich was discovered by Byron in 1760, 
is situated bctwiieu 3"" 20' latitude and 2" 40' S. latitude; and 
between 172° 30' and 177° 15' E. longitude irom Greenwieh. All 
the islands of the group are atolls or coral islands except Bauaba aud 
Nawodo ; but they contain a much greater extent of arable laud than 
the Marshall inlands-, which in the aggregate is estimated at 269 square 
miles, and the estimated population varies between 35,000 aud 50,000 
souls. The amaller iahmds ue Arorai or Hope, Tamaua or Chase, 
Ouoatoa or Clerk, Kukunau or Byron, Peru or Francis Aranuka, 
Kuria» Mazakai, Makin Biitaiatari and Banaba. The latgeat ialanda 



lour arriv^e dnns ces lies savions nous ce que o'6tait que toutes ces insectes qui nmiq 
i)ei8vcuteut hi cruellement. CouiiniKsiona nous les rati, le» aouris, leu uiouclifs, 
mousquitefl, et tons oc.i autres potitti aiiinidux qui no sont uu moude 'juc jfuur noua 
tounuenter? VoU4 lea beaux preftcntu qu its uuus ou fuits et que leurs luachiiios 
flottantet dooi out appor Wt. Avant eux saviom noua ce cue c'ctait 1» rbiuno «t in 
fluxion ? Si nous aviona quelqucs maladies nous nviona uo reniedes potir houh en 
deliverer, au lieu qu'ilanousapportent lounmaux, sans nous apprenitie u 1< s maur. 
Fall. lit-il que in'ttie cnjiKlitL' et 1" m;\llieurc\i\ ilt:>ir que iious aviuus d'avoir liu fer, 
et d'autres bagatelles aoxqucUc^ lu st^uK' ( ^time que nous cn foisons doune le prix 
nous pr^otpitAi daiif deii grandfi nialbcuis. lb nous reproob«nt n^tre pauvret^, 
n6tre ignorance, ct n6tro pen d'adre^se. JXaia lii nous sonimes si {inuvres qu'ils le 
disent que vionnont Ua cbercher parmi noQS? Croyez-nioi a'ila n'avaient pas besoin 
lit) nous ils ne s'cxposorateut pas oomme ila font u lant itori!>, et lU ne feraient 
paa taut d'efforts pour a'^tablir parrai nous. A quoi s'uboutit-il ce qu'ils noua en* 
■eiirtietit tga'k boat ftdre prendre kura codtumes qu'i notu aMiijettir k Icurs lois, et 
qu^ nous faire perdro cctto pr^cieuM liberttS que noa pSre nom ont laissc^e ; ua 
inot qu'k nous rendre malbeureux sottt Veaper anoe d'uu cbim6rique bonbour dont on 
ne peut jcjuii iju'uju Js ([u'lm nV>t plu^. 

Us traitcnt nos histoires dc !:iI<Kh l t do tictiona. K avuiu nous pas le m£nie droit 
d*ea diro antant do co qu'ils u'>us cu>' i^^'nent, ct de ce qu'ila nous proposent k croira 
comme des verites iDcoutcstnblea. Ils abusent de n6tro simplicity et de u6tre bonne 
foL Tout leur art ne va (ju'4 noua tromper, et tout Icur science ne tend qu k nous 
r-'udro maUii ijicux. Si nous sonnries ignorants et aTcuglcs l oiiane lU vou.ii :iicnt 
nous faire ctuiie c'ckt d'avoir connu trop tard leur peruicieux dcasein, et d'avoir 
Mmff«rt qu'ils so soicnt utablii parmi uuun. N o p«rdoD« pM oonnge k U vfte d« noa 
mnlheurs. Ila ue foal encore qu'uno poignee de gens, nous pourrons aisemetik aotis 
CD defaire. Si none n*«vnas pas ct*s annes menrti^rea qui portent la tenreur et la 
mut t [tarti'iit, nous sitmntts en ',t."it de les accnblcr luu le ncnilitc et i>ar la niultitu^ie. 
Nous somnieifi i>lus fort que nous ne pensous, et nous pouvons cn peu de tempa nous 
daliverer du ces etraofoiB, et noua xvmettte dus nMra premitee IiimiM. Le Goliicii, 
HitWin dee Mariennes. p. 140^ 
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of the group are Tapiteuea or Drummond wliich has an extent of 15 A 
square miles, mih, an estimated population of from 5000 to 6000 souls'; 
Nououiti, haTiDg an area of about 1 9 square miles and a population 
of about 4500 souls; ApnmnTna "with an extent of aljout 11 square 
miles, and wiih a population of about 4000 souls ; Tarawa, having 
an extent of about 25 square miles and a population of about 2000 
souls ; Apiang has an area of 25 square miles and a population of 
about 3600 soubk Nawodo, which is the most western island of the 
groups is of yoleanic oiigin, and is inhabited by about 1500, or 1800 
natives. 

The Tarawas^ do not materially differ from the natives of the 
Marshall islands in their physical characteristics, but they are better 
formed and are a more robust and stately rece of people. They are of 
medium stature, are generally of slender form though on some of the 
islands tho men arc stout and muscular. They are of a brown or dark 
copper complexion, graduating into lighter shades, especially on Makin 
island. Their hair is fine, black and glossy, and has some slight 
tendency to curl. Their beard, though long, is rather thin ; and their 
features, which are not very coarse, are nevertheless well-marked. 
Theitejes are large, black and sparkling; they have a straight and 
sometimes a slightly aquiline nose, with broad expanded nostrils. 
Their cheekbcaies are pr'gc( ting, their mouth is large ; their lipB are 
full, and their teeth are small and well-preserved. The women are 
smijler than the men, and a few have small features and are compara- 
tively pretty. 

The moral character of the Tarawas is not uniform. On ^fakin 
inland thoy are of a mild and gcntlo disposition, and f?how ?omo slight 
t-lTemiuacy in their habits. On Dnnnmond island, on the other hand, 
they are not only irritable and suspicious, but to a certain degree wild 
and feioeiouB in their manners. In the southern part of the group 
the natives are often aHeeted by a sullen humour, and are so easily 
overcome by feelings of (Ipspnnilenry tlint tliey are much incliiiotl to 
commit suicide, Thoy are oireinled from the slightest causes, but are 
as readily appeased, and their transient animosity never degenerates 
into lasting, inexorable rancour. On all the islands a generous conduct 
in the ordinary relations of life ; the hospitable reception of visitors and 
strangers, and kindness shown to the aged and infirm are considered 
great virtues which arc not only appreoiato<l, hwi are gf^nernlly practiced. 
In the southern islands cannibalism was in former times excoptionaiiy 
but very rarely indulged in, while at Makin nothing but the tradition 
survives. The inconvenience of rearing a numerous family causes the 
women to produce abortion whenever the number of children increases 
beyond two or thrne. 

The Tarawas live together in villages, and their houses are light, 
frail constructions, built in tho form of open sheds, with tho roof 
frame resting on four comer^posts, supporting tiansverse pieces, con- 
nected from side to side by horizontal joists which are covered by 



> Tbis is the name of one of the largest iiUadf which It oimljr •pproiioh*bl» 
«h{p«, »iid it hM been sdoptad m th« name applied to all the natifee of the grov^ 
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means of slender sucks, ^0 as to fuim the flooriug of an upper btorey 
or loft, where provisions and other valuables are kept to protect them 
from the intnuioii of lats. The apartment on the ground floor is 
sometimes high enough to enable a grown person to stand erect ; but 
on somn of tbo iskubls it docs not exceed thrco or four feet in height, 
and the inmates are compolied to maintain themselves in a .sitting or 
stooping posture. On some of tho islands the spaces between tho 
co^le^post8 are hung with matting which can be rolled up at pleasoiei 
Some of their mmiiiapit or community-houses are more substantial 
buildings, for tho corner pillars are often of stone, and they measure 
from 120 to 250 feet in length, and from 45 to 114 feet in widtb, and 
are sumiounted by a conical roof; but the habitable space is entirely 
confined to the ground floor. 

The Taiawas do not appieciate the complicated arrangement of a 
stylish dress ; and as in their genial climate they need but little pro* 
tr'ctif>n against tlie dotenorating influences of external causes they 
prefer to follow nature's guidance, and they i-'iniply adorn their skin 
by a i>rocess of elabomte tattooing, for which professional artists are 
employed who are liberally paid for theiz serrices. Their figure trac- 
ings are very sim^e^ and consist merely of short, oblique lines arranged 
on each side of the spuie and on the breast ; but the arms and face 
are left iniadorned. It oidy on particular occasions that the men 
gird round their waist a short kilt of mnttinc'; but the women gene- 
rally cover their nudity by encircling' their waist with a guxUe, to 
which stripe of leaves are attached. Their hair is cut short, or it is 
gathered on the top of the head in a bundi* 

The ordinary food materials of the Tarawas are cncna nnts, taro, 
yams, bananas and bread-fruit, the last of which is confuK d to certain 
iidands. Tiieir meat diet consists of lish and shellfish, and hogs and 
fowls also furnish them a valuable food supply. 

Agriculture and fishing are the chief occupations of the Tarawaa. 
All tho haixl labour necessary for the subsistence of the family is per» 
formed by tho men. They cultivate tho field?;, in which they are, 
however, a>~ist-.'d hy the woUM^n who keep tlie i^roinid char of weed?. 
The staple articles of proUuotiou are cocoa-nuts, bananas, jams and 
taro. The cocoa-nuts are principally preserved as an article of barter, 
for the kernel, after being dried, which is known as copra, is disposed 
of to the trader? in exchange for some trifling articles i>f little value, 
AVhen the cocoa-nut trees do not yield an abundant return many of 
the natives engage their services for a few years as labourers to the 
German trading companies established in Samoa who employ them on 
their plantations. The men prepare not only the fishing tackle but 
tliey attend to the fishing opei-ationsw Their canoes are of solid con- 
struction of a lunc,' narrow niAdel, of which the larL;e5t measure sixty 
feet in k-ni^th and six feet iu width. Tliey are the most lapld saiierSi 
and huvo acquired the sobriquet of " flying praos." 

The Tarawas were always eager to obtain scraps of iron which they 
considered far more valuable than gold or silver ; and the traders 
taking advantage of the ignorance of the jwor natives .'swindled them 
out of their copxa or cocoa-nut oil at a cheap rate ; so that on the 
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island of Apamama the traders became so oppressive and exacting, 
that in 1850 they were sU kiUed. Other tmden on Makin Bntam- 
tari, Marakai, Nonouiti and Kawodo, more prudent and more humane, 

succeeded in maiutainin^^ porminent truliiiLr estaljlishments, and in 
return for copra they oiler in cxcii.ini.:'! not only ivou which is at least 
useful, but tobacco to stupefy the natives, brandy to make them 
drank, and It is in fact reported that they are often found in a state 
of intoxication; and linally they supply them with fiieamB and 
powder to enable them to kill each otlier with greater facility. Tlie 
copra, which is the principal article of ex])ort, is bartered for by local 
traders, or by the agents of large houses established in Jaluit, one of 
the Marshall islands, in Apia in Samoa, and in Sydney in Australia. 

The Tarawaa are fond of amnsement and pleasnie. During their 
festal occasions they never fail to exercise their limbs in panttMUilliic 
dances; and cock fi-litini: lias :i]?o been introduced among thorn. It 
h Pt\\(\ that they have no iiiusical instruments, not even .a piimitive 
drum, wluch is not very probable ; it is, however, known that they 
make nse of the conch trumpets. 

The Tarawa women are well treated; they attend to the ordinary 
household labour, weave the ma1^, rnid occasionally lend a helping 
hand in the tillaLrc of tljn snil. If when going abroad a man accident- 
ally meets a wuuiun, it is customary to pay her the tiune respect as 
that paid to the chief, by turning out of the way until she has passed. 
The married women never fail to defend their rights, and they assist 
each other in order to chastise a rival that excites their jealousy^ by 
striking lier at the fn>t favourable opportunity ^vi^l a weapon com- 
posed of sharks' teeth set in a wooilcn liaiuUe. Polyuaniy is prevalent 
among the higher classes ; but the women are generally modest and 
chaste, for adultery is severely punished, and a stranger that would 
dare to enter a dwelling of a married woman would he made respon- 
sible for bis intrusion. Girls are afBanced at an early age, and the 
bridegroom of the oldest daiiphtor ha=! a rvAit todi.-p"<i' of the younger 
sisters of the bride, lufantieide is not practised on these islands, but 
abortion is not rare among the marned wumen. 

The Tarawas love their dying friends so much that the nearest rela^ 
tions rub their body with the saliva that escaped from the mouth of 
the deceased during the agonies of dissolution. The wife frequently 
lies down to take her ropoce l)y the side of the corpse of her Inipband, 
and mothers even carry along with them tho bodies of their dead 
children. To perpetuate the memory of their dead they subject the 
body to a dessicating process which is effective but rather repulsive. 
At Apamama the cor])5e is removed to the communityohouse, where it 
is washed and laid out on a mat, and lierc it remains for eight or ten 
days. Every day at no.m ii is taken out into the open air, i? exposed 
to tho sun, and thoroughly rubbed with oil. During this period of 
sorrow and preliminary mourning the friends and relations give expres- 
sion to their grief by loud wailings ; at the Siimo time funeral dances 
are executed, and the virtues and good rjualities of the deceased are 
celebrated in improvi^^ed songs. At the close of the jKiriod of mourn- 
ing the corpse is sewed up in two mats, and is either buried in tho 
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house of the iiparcst relative, or it i.-? deposited in the loft of tlic com- 
munity building with the head turned towards tlie west. When tlio 
soft parts liave nearly disappeared by putrefaction, the skull, which is 
severed from the rest of the body, is carefully cleaned, and is preserved 
as a Bacred memento of the dear departed, which henceforth becomes 
an object of religious veneration. In the northern cluster of islands 
the ceremony of wailint^ takes place immediately after the death occurs, 
while the body is being washed and is laid out on a kind of bier made 
of a number of tortoise shells sewed together ; il is thus placed on the 
knees of from two to six persons according to the age of the deceased, 
who are seated on the ground facing each other, and who are from 
time to time released by others that take their places. This gratui- 
tous service and disintercstefl devotion is continued, according to the 
rank of tlio deceased, for a period var}'ing from four mouths to two 
years; but all uithout distinction of sex or condition are honoured in 
this grotesque \vay for a longer or shorter time. While this hononr- 
able Ecrvice.is rendered by the friends of the family, a fire is kept 
Imrning liay and night, which i.s maintained with unceasing vigilance, 
for its extinction would be regarded as an unlucky omen. After the 
customary time has expired tho body is wrapped in mats, and is either 
deposited on tho loft of the house, or following the most common 
practice, it is buried in a piece of ground specially set apart as a family 
cemetery. The grave is marked by a head and foot stone, with a slab 
laid horizontally on the top of the uprights Tho body of a chief is 
disinterred after the lapse of a certain time, and tlie »kull being sepa- 
rated from tho skeleton frame, is preser\'ed by the relations as tho 
symbolic representation of the ghostly self of the dead, and as such it 
is highly reverenced. 

The Tarawas liavc some conception of a future state of existence. 
They suppose that at the death of persons of distinction tho iamune 
or ghostly self ascends to tho regions, of the upper air, and becomes 
for some time the sport of (the winds, until, by chance, it is blown 
into the elysian abode situated on the i^and of Tarawa called A»tfMi* 
A'oA^o, where the ghostly spectres j>ass their time in feasting, dancing 
and other recreations, to whicli they were dcvnt 'd while living in 
tlioir terrestrial homo. Only fixe jm r^ons, wlio are tiitt^oed as a mark 
of their social condition, have the privilege of taking up their abode 
in kainoAdka ; and if they are old and feeble, they are carried thither 
by the ancestral shades tli il preceded them, and who awaited their 
coming. The iaimuncs of infants arc received by the shades of their 
female relatives who nurse them and l-i inj;: tliem up until they arc able 
to take care of themselves. But the privileged class in kaincUiaka are 
the mandas whoy during their lifetime, were versed in all the know- 
ledge as well as the arts known to their countrymen; they were 
expert in all noble exercises, were good dancers, able waniors, were 
acquainted with all that malvos life agreeable at home and abroad, and 
enjoyed its pleasures ami delimits. But the common peoj>le are not 
admitted into ihi^ puiadistj, whoso joys and pleasures are only reserved 
for the elect; while the common reprobates aie intercepted in their 
way, and axe devouied by a demoniac giantess called Balnew 
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The Tarawa? aro divided into classes, for class distinction is tlie 
tiniyersal, natural characteristic of human society, wheixiveL- it has 
advanced from the primitive state of a purely animal life^ even to the 
lowest degree of social development. The tmcw, tfeoB, or oamaias 
make up the class of chiefs and nobles who are the princijud land- 
holder?', and they are invested with all political authority lo the 
exclusion of the other classes. The heads of families are ali tea*, and. 
the oldest vca of a community is the presiding chief or moide apa 
(front of the land). The next elasSf who hear the title of kaioka, are 
persons not originally of noble birth, but who, by the favour of the 
chief, or by the fortune of war, have ncpiircd land and with it their 
ficedoiii ; but they exercise no political right*?, and have no voice in 
the counciL The lowest class or haicas are the common people who, 
in the condition of serfSj are attaebed to the soil which they cultivate. 
There exiate also a daas of slaves who are recruited from prisonen 
of war. 

The government of tlie Tarawn;; k founded upon the patriarchal 
principle ; the oldest member of tlie community belonging to the 
class of nobles, is the recognised chief, to whom, on most of the 
islands, gntit respect is paid ; but who can carry no important 
measure into execution without the previous advice of the public 
council. The public assembli. 3 are held in the umaniapa or council- 
house, where each noble family has its own seat nlnn!::^ the side walls, 
while the middle space of the building is occupied by the katokas and 
kams. Whenever it is deemed expedient to convene the council the 
oldest chief sends out messengers to summon the people by tlie 
sound of the conch trumpet. The assembly is presided over by the 
hea<l chief who propopp<? tlie qncption to be discussed, and any nolilo 
is at Itberly to exprtss hi- oj^inioii. Sometimes in the heat of debate 
the speakers become so much excited that quarrels arise between 
them, 80 that they can only be restrained from coming to blows with 
the greatest difliculty. No ie_'ular vote is taken, but from the nature 
of the disetissi^ iii tie- opinion of the majority can be easily a.sceifained.^ 

When in 1886 the (Jeiman and Endi^tli governments, like two 
mighty Jupiters, had divided out the unprotected Oceanian world 
among themselves, without consulting the inhabitants to whom the 
islands belong, the Gilbert Archipelago fell to the lot of the English, 
which is certainly <Mie of the poorest jewels of their crown, and is 
hardly worth possessing, thongli tlio Endi-^h jr;nvernmcnt might still 
proieci a few traders who attempt to coin the labour of the poor 
natives into money to enrich themselves; while the missionaries, 
more just and con^erate, teach them good morals, introduce among 
them European civilisation, and kill them by overwhelming them 
with kindness. If these haif-savages had ever read Yirgii they would 
certainly exclaim : Timco Danan?^ pf rhnn fercntis. 

The Tarawas were at least in former times a warlike race, and their 



^ Itftrqpotied that on Apiunaina the heiul cbief cxcrciKes unlimited nutbority, 
fttid tbat h» prevented ibe mittionariea from iutructiug hi^^ people in reading and 
writing, for the veiy idattiible reaioii* that he could not permit Jiie lubjeoti to 
bceome mofe learned than be wae bimadf. 
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belligerent encounters were often fierce if not bloody ; they did not, 
however, kill their prisoners but reduced them to slavery. Although 
ordinarily they aro very scantily clad, yet when they started out 
on the war path they protected their bodies by wearing trousers of 
close network Imdded of cocoa-nut husk, and a cuirass of cinet cord 
woven so compactly, and doubled Up in such a manner to the thick- 
ness of half an inch a.s to ncqiiire nnicli .suliJity, so as to render it 
inipcnftrahlo to the thrust of the .-p'-ar. It had a .-ripiare piece allached 
behind which screened tlieir head against a side blow. In addition 
to this defensive armour they had a kind of helmet made of the skin 
of the porcupine fish which, on being dried, becomes stiff and hard 
with the spines protruding on every side, capable of warding off the 
thrusts of the darts and the sjwar, which was their ordinary weapon, 
and was quito formidable, for the point was set wiili f^luuks' teeth. 

liic rehgious notions of the Taiawas agree in t^ie main points with 
those of other Oceanians. They have no real idea of a godhead or a 
divinity, but they are devoted to hero-worship ; and as they regard 
their distinpii^lied ancestors as their tutelary patrons and protecl'Ts, 
it is to these that they address tlieir invocations. On some of the 
islands they have traditionally preserved the names of some of their 
renowned chiefs. Among the highest celebrities of this oixler Wauigain 
is most reverenced among the greatest number of peopla Tabueriki 
is not so universally known ; but he is probably of more ancient date, 
fnr liis ghostly existet^co i^ omboilicd in the material ropro'riit alive 
t^vniVr'l of a flat, coralline stone of irregular shape, about three feet 
lung and eighteen inches wide, which is set up on one end in the open 
air, and is decorated with green cocoa-nut leaves which are renewed 
every month. Every family has one of these stones which serves as 
shrine to the tutelary genius, whore invocations are made, and offerings 
of food are presented. Certain TvAx are also rcgrtrded as representative 
typea of anitii>, or boatiliod shades of the dead. The ghosts of the 
diiefs are suiiposed to be aniiis or tutelary protectory and they are 
represented by their skulla To propitiate these patron genii the 
skulls are placed on a mat, are anointed with cocoa-nut oil, their lnow 
is entwined with a garland of leaves, and fond if placed Lefore the 
grinning, bony jaws. No regular order of priest ^ e.\ist>, forming' a 
distinct class. On ^lakin island every head of a family acts in the 
capacity of priest, and addresses his invocations to the household genius. 
On Tarawa and Apamoma freebom young men who are sufficiently 
instructed in the manner invocations are made, act as ihnvgas^ pro- 
nounce the usual f^rinnlas addressed to the higher powers, and prci^ent 
the offerings of food which, after a certain' time, are taken awaj' and 
eaten. The ibangae are also called upon to consult the oracular wisdom 
of some tutelary, ancestral genius, and for this purpose they apply their 
ear to the liollow concavity on the top of a pillar of coralline stone 
about three and a half feet higli. .-taiidiiiL^ on tlie Injaoh, oitliei slieltered 
by a substantial building, or e.\]>osed in {Im open air; and in this 
manner they arc supposed to receive the information or instrutlion 
desired. 

On many of the largest islands missionary stations have been estab- 
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lislicfl, aTid a considerable number of natives have been nominally 
converted to one of the sectarian Protestant creeds.* The first per- 
manent missionary station was established in 1857 on Apiang island; 
and missionaries who wore ooDVOrted natiTes of Hawaii, eatabliahed 
themselves on Ta; awa, Butaratari, and Tapiteuea. Missionary statioiis 
are also fnmul <>n Maiana, Apamnmn and Marakai. On some of the 
islands greut jtro^ress has been made in teaching the natives to read 
and write ; and people of all ages attend the schools. On Tapitcuea 
the two Hawaiian missioDariee kept school during four days in the 
week ; on Friday a piayei meeting was bdd which was more especially 
intended for the women. Saturday was passed in fishing, for on that 
dny iin !al)iiur uas pnrfonnwl, but on Sunday fi-om 1000 to 2000 people 
attended public worship. The two Hawaiians had gathered into their 
churches 49 7 members, not including children. They were admonished 
to be liberal in their offerings, and the faithful brought numerous 
mats, fancy coi d>, ^^c. But while the whole population of the southern 
part of the island Foomcd to have been convertoil, in the iiortLcrn 
district-s they rciiectcd the ll^^v duct l ines mid adiu rod to their ovm 
superstitions, and in 1879 the unconverted natives rose and defended 
their religious notions with arms in their hand. It is credibly reported 
that the Hawaiian missionaries had aimed their own party with knives 
and axes, and encouraged them to attack the abominable, heathen 
unbclicTcr?, fo that during tlic niiiht thc?;e jneteutlovl Christian con- 
verts purj rised the camp o£ their uhLcliuvii!'.:; luetliivn, and it is said 
that in the name of the Lord of hosts they mercilessly slaughtered 
314 unarmed men, women and children. It is even stated that for 
weeks the dead bodies were lying on the beach unburiod.- Since thAt 
time the London Missionary Society has established stations on a 
number of islands, which are said to be in a very flourishing condi- 
tion ; at least their civilising efforts have not been sullied by murder 
and bloodshed* 
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1 It is not probable tliat the Cntholics hnvc swiy missionaries ou tliese islands. 
Tbey ironld not eonMbate much to increase the Peter's pence. 

- The niiss'onriry report reduces tlio nunilx r >•{ slain to 15, but in this particular 
cuse the luissioimry report cannot be considered ns being the best nuthority ; wbile 
even is ue prceiMuf mteen too man j. See Heger*! Muiludl iDidn, p. 155* 
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TtADAK-KALIKS. 

The ^Marshall Archipelago,^ comprising tho Radak and Ralik fjroups, 
is situated between 4° 30' and 12° N. latitutlo, and between 165' 15' 
and 172' E. longitude from Greenwich; and of both groups tho total 
area of tho inliabitcd and cultivated luud is osiimated at 400 squaro 
kilometres, with an estimated population of io,ooe souls. The Mai>- 
shall islands were discovered in 1529 by Soavcdra who called them 
Los Puntados, on account of the tine tattooing of the inhabitants. 
Most of thepc inlands are low; only liikar Ujelang, Ronj?prik, Ron- 
gelap, Wottho, Likieb and Lib project more tlian 1.12 metre above 
high-water mark. They aie sonounded by conl reefs^ and many of 
them are approachable by large ships. The islands are all very smaU, 
and the names by which they are dc^ir^Tiated, comprise a small group 
of islets. Thus Wille, bolontring to the Radak group, is composed of 
twenty or thirty islets, of wliich those on the feuulh-wc*t bido contain 
rich cocoa-nut plantaiiuns, while tho population of Uic whole group 
does not exceed 700 souls. Mi^juxo^ composed of thirty islets, con- 
tains about xooo inhabitants; and Aurh, Maleolap and Arno are 
supposed to contain each a population of 1000 souls. Likieb allVuds 
good anchorag(3, and the j'opulation, which does not exceed 300 in 
number, subsists principally on cocoa-nut^ and brtad-fruit. i>ikar, 
which forms the highest group of the whole Archipelng o, is valuable 
in a commercial point of view on :iccount of the guano found on some 
of tho inhabited islands. Jaluit has an extent of ninety square miles 
and a population of 1006 souls. The rest of tiie islands arc unim- 
portant, for they are either uninhabited, or they contain only from 6 
to 400 souls, except Ebon which has a population of about 1000 
souls. 

Tho tropical dinuite of the Archipelago is much moderated by the 

cool sea-breezes and the prevailing eastern wind. Tlio north-east 
trade wind sets in in the ini<Mle of November, and continues till tho 
middle ol Jfebruary; while in July aud August the light oast and 
south-east winds pass away with a perfect calm. In October and 
Noyembiv destructire hurricanes and thunderstorms, whirlwinds and 
waterspouts are not tare. Rains occur during every month from 
March to October. 

Tho characteristic voj;etatiun of these islands is principally confined 
to cocoa-nut trees, Pandanus o Jomiisgimus, ^oulanca auiara^ CalophyU 
lum inopJti/Uum, HemanJia sonorOf Dodoncea viicom, Conlia Sebet- 
(eiia, Canyta JUt/ortnis, Tinirnefoi'lia B(H;rharia hirtttia, 

Gudtaria s}>2ci(»^a, Moriwla cifrijulia, Ttnniiialia MoIhuranOy &c 
The fauna is poorly represented, and no ?{h r i:> if found here that is 



1 The M*rsball gronj* of wLiruls aro now claimed by the Gernmn goTernment m 
le{^it-.iii;ito colonial iio-s i-i >tiH ; li. it is not known whether the coniul, >Nho 
rofeideH on Jnluii, ex^rciseit uny real autitority over nny of the ialandi. The export 
tnd«t cousisting mottly of copra, is almost exclusively in the hands of ihs OcmuM, 
German trading edmpaniea have heeu fortm il who have established cocoa-nut plan- 
tations on Bcrend t» U od s . The copra ex|H)ned in 186 1 amounted to s^J^St^yt 
muekx 
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peculiar to these klanJs. The most common birds are the Columba 
konikimi or Odiumba paei^eot the Ardea juguXarit aad the frigate 

hoi. {Tachi/2)€tes arjnila). No mammalian animals indigenous to the 
country exist here, for c \t>-, d<''j;>, pigs and ruts Lave Let'u introducecL 
Aninnijf reptiles Iizf\rils aio it juesented by eight (lilleitjnt species. 
Comtitun housellies and mustpiitoes are of foreign importation. 

The physical characteristics of the Rodak-Raliks do not materially 
differ from those of the Ipalaooa They are hardly of medium stature, • 
measuring from five feet to five feet six inches ; but they are well 
proportioned and tolerably rnhust. Their complexion varies between 
a yellowish and a reddi.sii brown ; and their liair is mostly black and 
straight; but fine crisp hair is by no means mre, more especially 
among the women. Their eyes are large, full, dark, of a bluish hiown 
tint^ very animated and expresslTe. Their nose is broad and flattish, 
the point is thick, the wind's nre well developed and strongly vaulted, 
and the nostrils are roundish and exjianded. Tlieir mouth is large, 
their lips are prominent, and their teeth are white and regular. Their 
ear>lobes being pierced, ate inim«isurably elongated, and almost reach 
down to tlie Moulders. The women are smaller than the men, they 
are less stoutly made, but are more agile and more active. While in 
the bloom of youth they make a good appearance, they turn prema* 
turely old and become extremely ugly if not unpightly. 

It is impossible to appreciakj properly the moral character of a 
sparse population scattered oyer hundreds of islands ; for the reports 
of travellers not only greatly vary, but they are mostly contradictory. 
The Radak-Raliks are said by some to be very friendly and always 
ready to render a service, which of course applies only to a few 
islands. Though perfectly honest among themselves thoy do not 
always resist the teuiptation of appropriating objects that strike thdr 
fancy ; and it is even stated that they offered for sale to strangers 
cocoa-nut hulls tilled with wat^r. "^Mien first visited by Europeans 
pomo of the islanders were hospitable and even liberal; while on 
ethei- i-Iuhds they were always eager to receive jnuseuts without offer- 
ing auylliiag in luluru. On the other liund, the inhabitants of Jaluit 
are reported to be well disposed, and even generous ; and it is affirmed 
that envy, ill-will and hatred arc unknown among them ; and yet it 
i> ]* lal "d of them that in former times tliey made piratical attacks 
upon small ships which thoy not only pluudeied| but tUey even killed 
the whole crew. 

The houses of the Radak-Ealiks are small miserable huts, not high 
enough for a grown person to stand erect; and they only serye as 

sleeping places but do not protect the inmates again t v ind and 

wciithor. Four posts planted in the ground, connected by horizontal, 
transverse jjieces, support a uxji strurture wliieli tliatclied with 
cocoa-nut uud paudanus leaves, while the floor is rendered hard by 
being covered with pounded conds and sea-shella The space beneath 
the roof is divided off from the ground lioor, which forms the family 
dwelling, by cL-srly-laid horizontal joists, thus forming an upper storey 
that serves as storeroom, where the valuables nre ke]>t. Tlie furniture 
is ati tiimplo as the dwulliug. A mat is used as bed, and u log answeis 
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the puipo?o of a pillow. Tn the cal>in<' of the chief?, ^vliirh arc much 
more capacious, the ground floor is partitioned off into two compart- 
mente, and iho floor is coToied with mats. 

The primitive diess cf the Badak-Kaliks consists of a kanffur ot 
girdle eomposcd of twentj or twenty-five pandanus leaves which arc 
lengthwise placed upon each other nnfl are fastened together at rarli 
end. Tlii.s ginlle, which is tied rouinl tlio wni^^t by means of a cord 
of cocoa-nut fibie, is often ornamented by winding round it tlie irik 
which is a white and Uack striped cinet cord. Through the pfirdle is 
passed a hand of matting to which bundles of bast fibres are attached, 
80 that the ]oiip;or hast-fihre* hini<ll<\N form the front apron, extending 
down to the knee, and the shorter bundles form the a)irr>n behind. 
The women make use of two pieces of matting in place of the bundles 
of bast-fibre, while they leave the upper part of their body entirely 
eiposed ; and only those who have been converted by the missionaries 
wear a jacket of cotton doth. The costume of the young girls is con- 
find t'^ a single piocp of mattincj wliich U worn in front in the form 
of all apron. The h'Ao^ of their ]>ierro(l rar-lohe? are tilled up with 
plates of tortoise shell, rolls of pandHuus leaves, pipes, &c The head 
drsss of the men consistB of the feathers of the frigate bird ; and they 
aJso wear asi ornaments armlets and leglot> of shells, glass beads, 
animals' teetli, bones, flowers and leaves. Tattooing is .still practised 
but it is gradually going out of fashion. The figurr^? trncpd npAn 
their body are quite complicated, and they are rendered visilile by 
idling up the cuts with a blue pigment. While the operation is per- 
formed all intereourae between the sexes was formerly interdicted, 
and it took three months hefore the artistic process could he com- 
pleted. On tlio Ebrm group, where missions are established, the 
costume approaches more or less the Enropfan fashion. 

The Radak-Raliks subsist, in great part, on the fruit of the pan- 
danns, on eocoarnQt.<;, on yams, or taro and on fish and shellfish. The 
pandanus nuts are transformed into a kind of preserves by introducing 
them into the heate l pul'trrranean ovrn. and the opening being clo.sed 
up with ?and. a fire is kindled over it, so that in cnnr-c nf two (]nv^ 
the nuta becoiuo perfectly .«?oft. The bright, thick, ytlluw sap h then 
dried in the sun, is pressed into rolls which are wrapped up in pan- 
danus leaves, and are tightly hound with cords of cocoa-nut fibre. On 
some of the islands bread-fruit forms an important article of daily con- 
sumption. Tlio ripf^ fruit is cut into small piece.', and is convert* > I 
into a kind of nui^h l\v licating and the addition of <=onie salt water, 
after which the mas,M is exposed for several days in a shady place 
until it becomes perfectly soft. It is next stoied away in a hole dug 
in the ground where it acquires a sourish taste by fermentation, and 
it thus supplies a nutritious food material for a period of more than 
six months. Yams are baked in the hot nslie??, whilo ishelinsh are 
often eaten raw. If fish are subjected to the cooking process they 
are roasted over the fire without removing the scales or the entrails. 
Ducks and fowls are reared on some of the islands simply as articles 
of baiter, for they make no use either of the meat or the eggp. They 
an unacquainted with any kind of seasoning, for neither salt nor 
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Bptces am ever need for ikw purpose. Their favourite drink is gin, of 
which they sometimes, though rarely partake iu excessive doses until 
they are intoxicated. They arc very improvident, tliey fill themselves 
to satiety as long as tliey liave any provisions in fctore, witliout taking 
thought for to-morrow, and they frec^uently suffer from want 

The Badak-Baliks cultivate the soil to a very limited eztenti for 
the cocoa-nut plantations, and the p«ndanas and hread-froit trees 
require but little labour and attention after they commence to bear 
fniit. Taro (.4m??? fS'^uleniwn) must be planted in prepared ground, 
and tlic field luuct bo kept clean of weeds in order to bring tho root 
to nmtuiiLy ; but its cultivation is confined to a few islands. Bread- 
fruit trees thrive well in the southern groups ; but in the northern 
islands they are much less num< lous. 7'^isliiug is carried on, at certain 
seasons of the year, on a grand r,cale. When the proper time arrives 
men climb up to the summit of tho cocoa-nut tr<'u3 to obtain a sight 
of a certain species of small fish resembling sardines which enter the 
lagoons in extensive shoals. As soon as tihey come sufficiently near 
the whole community assembles under the leadership of the chief; 
while a few fishermen, embarked in canoes, row round the shoals and 
drive them in the direction of tho shore. Wlienevf^r the fish arrive 
within a hnndicd jxic*' of the beach they are surrounded l>y a multi- 
tude of men and wumeu who enclose them wiUim a aemicirclej and 
holding in their hands bundles of imndanua leaves fixed to a cord 
they keep the fish within tho enclosed space ; wliile at ebb time all 
fall upon the shoals Avitli any kind of wea]ion at their disposal, and 
thoy never fail to ?ecuro a great nnnilx r of them. Their canoes are 
hollowed out of a single tree trunk, and driftwood thrown out by the 
sea is generally employed for this purpose. Both the bow and stem 
are sharp-pointed, and to prevent the capsizing of this frail crafty it ia 
provideil on one side with an outrigger. The hull is, however, only 
intended to keep tlie canoe afloat, while over the middle a platform 
of planks is Liid, juojecting considerably on both sides, and when 
starting out ou a long sea voyage two small hutlike construclions are 
erected on it, in which provisions are stored away; and in bad 
weatli* r six or eight men might find there a safe shelter. It is on 
this j)latform, outside of the body of the boat corresponding with the 
side of the outrigger, that the movable ma.«;t is stepped, on which a 
lateen sail of matting is hoisted. The conoc is steered by means of a 
paddle which serves as helm. 

The Badak-Baliks^ who have not yet been morally and religiously 
transformed by the missionaries:, are still much addicted to amuse- 
ment and pleasure. They are fond of dancini:^ and singing, in wLieh 
they indulge after they have completed tltr I'uiMin.:^ of a hul or a 
canoe; on the arrival or departure of a stranger; on the occasion of a 
birth or a death ; and dancing festivities even take place to facilitate 
the recovery of the sick, or to bring nin in time of drought. Their 
dances are all mimic poiformances which correspond with tho char» 
actcr of the festal cclcliration that takes j)lace from tinic to time. 
They are always acconjpanied by a song or the rattling noise of the 
drum which is covered with fisliskiu, and is beaten by the womttu. 
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Their songs are improvised compositions, and never exceed a few lines 
which are constantly repeated. In the war dance they are armed with 
sticks, and they thus engage in mock fights, of which the movements 
are regulated by the hoai^e music of the drum. AVhile tlie warriors 
are ranged in battle anay and are about fidling back, the head (Met 
suddenly emerges from the thicket, and utteiing the shiill war cry ho 
brandishes the spear with force and voliemence, at the same time ho 
attempts, by frightful grimaces, to give himself the most terrible 
appearance. He jumps about in a wild manner, and while pla} ing 
these stmnga antics he is saluted by the dull lattle of the drum, and 
the confused cries of the multitude. At the dose of his gymnastic 
perfoimancos he takes tohia heels and suddenly disappears. Some of 
their most familiar dances are of an obscene character, but they aro 
never executed in the presence of strangers. Tiieir musical inetru- 
meuts are couiined to the drum made of a hoUowed-out block of wood 
eoTered with sharkskin, which rests upon the lap of the drummer, 
and is beaten with both hands. Their only wind instrument is the 
shell trumpet which makes a loud, inharmonious noise. 

The Radak-Ralik women are sufficiently respected by tho men ; 
they aro allowed to take part in all public amusements, and while they 
weave the dress and saU mats, attend to the cooking and lend their 
assistance in fishing, the hardest outdoor labours are perfoimed by the 
men. Marriage is not necessarily a permanent union of hands and 
hearts; though by mutual agreement the parties may live together as 
man and wife, yet they may at any time dissolve the connection by 
common consent. I'olygamy is common among the chicle and the 
richer classes; but the number of wives hardly ever exceeds fou£ 
The wife is by no means ill-treated ; but she willingly submits to the 
authority of the head of tho family, and her counsel and advice are 
frequently asked and aro often adopted. Young girls aro not restricted 
in their liberty of action ; they fietsly sell the possession of their j)eis( ju 
for an adequate compensation, and the free intercourse between young 
people is univexsally tolerated; but otherwise they aie modesty and 
do not offend against public propriety. 

In former times motliers never reared more than three children, ;dl 
that were born in the family beyond tliis number were buried alive ; 
but infanticide is no longer practised on any of tho islands , and at 
the present day parents are mudi attached to their children who 
address their father and mother by their proper names. Illegitimate 
children stand on a footing of c<iuality with tliose hum in marriage, 
and as soon as the cliild can walk it is recognised by the father who 
takes care of, and protect^s tho boys as well as the girls. 

When a^mtm of consideration dies his obsequies aro celebrated 
during several nights by festival dances and funereal songs. The 
brother of tlie deceased or some other near relation reooives presents 
from tliAjJc who take part in the funeral ceremonies, which are always 
acknowlLMlu'' '! by some tritiing article given in rrtnm. Tlie corpse i.s 
wrapped up in matting, and two days after the death uf the deceased 
it is thrown into tiie sea to be swallowed up by the iraves. In fonner 
times the body of a chief was bound up with cords in a sitting poa- 
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turo, ftiifl in this popiti'^n it wn« burind in a square grave encircL d 
with large stones, or the touib was marked by a paddle stuck into tha 
gioand. Thtt common people and enemies killed in war ate consigBod 
to a watery grave in the aea without any formality. 

Glass distinction is recognised by the Radak-Raliks with all its 
consequencp^i nnd nbu^p?. The ftrmit Inyur^ also called arnn'hrnn 
who (^oiistitutf ilio common people, form tlie mass of the population; 
they are not allowed to bo landowners, and the proprietory right to 
tbo patch of ground which they cultivate is vested in the chief who 
can dis|H}SsesB them of their holdings at pleasure. In rttum for this 
prpcnrion?? po?<50'«inn thoy aro roqniivd to furnish to tlio Irmd jivopiiotor 
every week a certain quantity of cooked provisions ; and if th< y pro- 
pose to marry they are restricted to one wife. The leota^cdak or 
leotdkat can transmit their propcHy by heritage, and though they are 
allowed to marry several wives yet their social position in other 
respects is not superior to that of the coir. i n rn nple. Thehudak9 
or huraks are the brotliers and son?! of the head chief, and as they are 
generally rich and influential, when a varancy ocenrs, they alone are 
entitled to be invested with the chieftainship, while the iruii-hq>elap 
or great head chief can only l)e diosen from the iroii or irod family. 
But as children follow the rank of their mother, the great head chief 
must descend from tliis privileged family on the mother's side while 
his father may be either an iroii or a hurak. The familiei? of tlie 
chiefs keep their pedigree pure from all contamination, and for tiiis 
reason the females of the highest rank nevw intermarry with a persou 
belonging to an inferior class, for a violation of this rule would he 
severely punished. A leotdkat who would presume to solicit in marriage 
the dauq:h(er of an /ro/i wouM f'u f- it lii^ life. Such great precautions 
are taken to' prevent the degrnernry of tli.;- race, that if the ^Teat 
head chief leaves the island all the humhs and Icotakats must also 
leaye, unless the first are the sons of the head chief. Men of a higher 
rank may, however, marry a woman of an inferior social statue, for 
the children invariably take (lie rank of their mother. The great 
head chieftainsliip is hereditary in the collateral line, and the l- dti- 
mate successor is either the brother or the nephew of the ruling 
chief. 

Each minor group of the Badak-Ralik islands has its own head 
chief who is entitled to particular honours on the part of the ] [1 < 

of inferior rank, and they can only appear in his presence with cast- 
down eyes, and by making a low bow. They must keep at n recpoct- 
fui distance, ami if the chief is seated, they must equally squat down 
on their haunches. The sanction of the tabu was only partially 
applied on some of the islands. Sometimes single trees, certain 
localities or certain animals were made tabu to protect them against 
the encrnaehment of the common people. "Wars were nmch more 
common in former times than they are at the present day. Tiie clnefs 
of several islands frequently united their forces, and embarking on 
their boats they invaded a hostile group. On landing, the men armed 
with bows and aoows and slings formed the front line. Their spears 
were five feet long, were pointed at one end and were hooked, or were 
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anued with sharks' teeth. On one of the islands their most formidable 
weapon was a shortj wooden, crooked swoidi of which both edges were 
aet -mih sharksi' teeth. The women foimed the second line, and con< 
stitating the drum corps they boat the instrumenta when oxdered to 
do 60 by the commanding chief, at first slowly, then quicker and 
quicker, which was the signal for the warriors to advance in order to 
engage in a hand-to-hand fight. The women who took part in the 
cornet made use of stones as projectiles, and they often oomageously 
thiew thenuelyea between their huahanda^ eona and hiotheta and tiie 
oppoaing enemy. The men, who pennitted themselves to he eaptoied, 
were killed, but the women were spared. Tlic victorioua champion 
assumed thf» name of the enemy he had slain, and the conquered islands 
were robbed of all the mature fruits of the season, but the trees wore 
not h^Qxed. Since fizeanna hare heen intiodacod warlike enterprises 
are mudi leea common, and an armed encounter is even less perilous, 
for prisoners are no longer killed, and the speedy execution eflfected 
with the aid of muskets ha*? probably rendered tlvese savages more 
cowardly. All tln' able-bodied mcmberi? of the community of all 
ages and both sexes, whether armed or unarmed, are bound to join 
the belligerent forces. The women no longer carry stones lor the 
sling, but cartridges, powder, balls, cocoa-nut^, rice, water, gin, and an 
American patent medieitie callod "pain killer." Most of (lie mrn are 
armed wi;li muskets, a few carry revolver^, pi?tnl<; or spear.s. for their 
primitive weapons have not been altogether abandoned. Tliis mob 
army of a hundred wamois and double that number of women marches 
out to meet the enemy who does not dare to attack tiiem ; and if the 
adversaries would make some signs, as if they intended to advance, 
those on the defence would certainly run away.* 

The religion of the lia^lak-lialiks is characterised V-y nature and 
hero worship. Their principal divinity bears the name of Anis, and 
aa he is not represented by any image he may be considered as the 
ghostly spectre of an ancestral hero who is reverenced by his people 
by presenting to him on pmpcr occasion?? offorings of fruits. Wlicn a 
warlike expedition is to be undertaken one of the di'^tin^i^ni^hed tnen of 
the community consecrates to the god in the open air — for they have 
neither temples nof priests, a certain quantity of fruits by holding 
them up in his hands, exclaiming : {jidien Anis mnejeo, which is the 
mystic formula addressed to the god to propitiate his favour. The 
father of the family also honours this gotl witli n <?uitable offering 
before starting mit on a tisbing tour. On the TJikar i;rrai[) Anis is 
never invoked, for it is supiK»aed that tho jealous divinity of the 
island would punish with sickness or even death the impious mia* 
creant who would dare to address an invocation to his competitor 
and rival. Liit it is reported that the Eikarian i:*'d is blind, and 
though he s*m ni«! to be nameloisf^, yet he ha- two young sons who both 
bear the name of Rigabuil ; aiul the peoi)le who visit the island call 
themselvea by that name during their stay, that the blind god may 
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bestow Ills blessings upon tlicm by thinking ibat fhey are bis eons. 

OfTorings of fruits are made to this god beneath the^ shady hnDches 
of a tree, and as his instincts nrc all Ijcnrfic out ho keeps the voracity 
of sharks in check, so that his votaries may fearlessly bathe in the 
sea, for the monsters could not harm them. There exist on several 
idands sacred eocoo-nnt trees, for it is suppc^ed that Anis takes up 
his rssidence on their bu?liy clo^\ n. 

In ancient time the Radak-Raliks had diviners or prophets called 
drikamn, to whom Anis revealed the futiirn ; and M-liile tin v were in 
communication uiili the god they abst^iined from lakijig any kind of 
food for two or three days. They never used twice any vessel that 
contained their food or drink, for they broke it as soon as its contents 
were consumed. They were consulted before a Warlike enterprise was 
undertaken, or l)efore a rhii f started out on a voyage, or about the 
prospects of the weather, or the issue of a dangerous malady. The 
lirst morsel of each repast wa^ consecrated to the tutelary god. 

The natives of several islands have in part been nominally con- 
verted by the Hawaiian missionaries. They are not Christians, but 
tficy passively consent to accept the sectarian, dopinatic creed which 
the m!«'??nnnrics happen to profess ; and instead of worshipping^' God 
by honestly attondins? to the business of life, they strictly observe all 
the ceremonial formalities; thoy go to church, sing hymns, which 
renders them only more worthless and more indolent; while in fact 
they have not the least iiloa of the moral and spiritual life that 
characterises the true Christian ; for no one can be a true Christian 
unless ho is a real !^'nntlpnian, nnt a gentleman of wealth and of 
fashion, bat a gentleman who is so by virtue of his character and hid 
conduct. 
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